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This  new  and  complete  issue  of  HaUanCs  Works  has 
been  corrected  from  the  latest  authorized  London  edition. 
We  cannot  better  introduce  it  in  this  form  to  the  American 
Public  than  by  the  quotation  of  Macaida^t  famous  estimate 
of  their  author :  — 

^'  Mr.  Hallam  is,  on  the  whole,  far  better  qualified  than  any 
other  writer  of  our  time  for  the  office  which  he  has  undertaken. 
He  has  great  industry  and  great  acuteness.  His  knowledge  is 
eztensiye,  yarious,  and  profound*  His  mind  is  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  amplitude  of  its  grasp,  and  by  the  delicacy  of 
its  tact.  His  speculations  have  none  of  that  vagueness  which  is 
the  common  fault  of  political  philosophy.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  strikingly  practical,  and  teach  us  not  only  the  general 
rule,  but  the  mode  of  applying  it  to  solve  particular  cases.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Hallam's  Work  is  eminently  judicial.  Its  whole  spirit  is 
that  of  the  Bench,  not  that  of  the  Bar.  He  sums  up  with  a 
calm,  steady  impartiality,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
^^  the  left,  glossing  over  nothing,  exaggerating  nothing,  while  the 

^  advocates  on  both  sides  are  alternately  biting  their  lips  to  hear 

^  their  conflicting  misstatements  and  sophism  exposed. 

^  "  On  a  general  survey,  we  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  The 

Constitutional  Histoiy  the  most  impartial  Work  that  we  have 
-^  ever  read." 


Fbbbuart,  1880. 


PREFACE 
TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


It  is  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  exhibit,  in  a  series 
of  historical  dissertations,  a  oomprehensivd  survey  of  the 
chief  circumstances  that  can  interest  a  philosophical  inquirer 
during  the  period  usually  denominated  the  Middle  Ages. 
Such  an  undertaking  must  necessarilj  fall  under  the  class  of 
historical  abridgments:  jet  there  will  perhaps  be  found 
enough  to  distinguish  it  from  such  as  have  already  appeared. 
Many  considerable  portions  of  time,  especially  before  the 
twelfth  century,  may  justly  be  deemed  so  barren  of  events 
worthy  of  remembrance,  that  a  single  sentence  or  paragraph 
is  often  sufficient  to  give  the  character  of  entire  generations 
and  of  long  dynasties  of  obscure  kings« 

Non  ngioniam  di  lor,  nut  gnarda  e  paasa. 

And  even  in  the  more  pleasing  and  instructive  parts  of  this 
middle  period  it  has  been  my  object  to  avoid  the  dry  compo- 
sition of  annals,  and  aiming,  with  what  spirit  and  freedom  I 
could,  at  a  just  outline  rather  than  a  miniature,  to  suppress  all 
events  that  did  not  appear  essentially  concatenated  with 
others,  or  illustrative  of  important  conclusions.  But  as  the 
modes  of  government  and  constitutional  laws  which  prevailed 
in  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  England, 
seemed  to  have  been  less  fully  dwelt  upon  in  former  works 
of  this  description  than  military  or  civil  transactions,  while 
they  were  deserving  of  Har  more  attention,  I  have  taken  pains 
-to  gi^e  a  true  representation  of  them,  and  in  every  instance 
to  point  out  the  sources  from  which  the  reader  may  derive 
more  complete  and  original  information. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  wishes  than  that  the  fol- 
lowing pages  should  be  judged  according  to  the  critical  laws 
of  historical  composition.  Tried  in  such  a  balance  they 
would  be  eminently  defective.  The  limited  extent  of  this 
worky  compared  with  the  subjects  it  embraces,  as  well  as  its 
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partaking  nlore  of  the  character  of  political  dissertation  than 
of  narrative,  must  necessarily  preclade  that  circumstantial 
delineation  of  events  and  of  characters  upon  which  the  beauty 
as  well  as  usefulness  of  a  regular  history  so  mainly  depends. 
Nor  can  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  will  be  found  altogether 
perspicuous  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  any  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  period  to  which  it  relates ;  though  I  have 
only  presupposed,  strictly  speaking,  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon facts  of  English  history,  and  have  endeavored  to  avoid, 
in  treating  of  other  countries,  those  allusive  references  which 
imply  more  information  in  the  reader  than  the  author  designs 
to  communicate.  But  the  arrangement  which  I  have  adopted 
has  sometimes  rendered  it  necessary  to  antici(>ate  both  names 
and  facts  which  are  to  find  a  more  definite  place  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  work. 

This  arrangement  is  probably  different  fi*om  that  of  any 
former  historical  retrospect  Every  chapter  of  the  following 
volumes  completes  its  particular  subject,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered in  some  degree  as  independent  of  the  rest  The 
order  consequently  in  which  they  are  read  will  not  be  very 
material,  though  of  course  I  should  rather  prefer  that  in  which 
they  are  at  present  disposed.  A  solicitude  to  avoid  continual 
transitions,  and  to  give  free  scope  to  the  natural  association 
of  connected  facts,  has  dictated  this  arrangement,  to  which  I 
confess  myself  partial.  And  I  have  found  its  inconveniences 
so  trifling  in  composition,  that  I  cannot  believe  they  will  oo* 
casion  much  trouble  to  the  reader. 

The  first  chapter  comprises  the  history  of  France  fiipm  the 
invasion  of  Clovis  to  the  expedition,  exclusivefy,  of  Charles 
VIII.  against  Naples.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  accurate 
limits  to  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  though  the  ten  centuries  from 
the  fiflh  to  tiie  fifteenth  seem,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  to 
constitute  that  period,  a  less  arbitrary  division  was  necessary 
to  render  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  an  historical 
narrative  satisfactory.  The  continuous  chain  of  transactions 
on  the  stage  of  human  society  is  ill  divided  by  mere  lines  of 
chronological  demarcation.  But  as  the  subversion  of  the 
western  empire  is  manifestly  the  natural  termination  of 
ancient  history,  so  the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Graul 
appears  the  most  convenient  epoch  for  the  commencement  of 
a  new  period.  Less  difficulty  occurred  in  finding  the  other 
limit    The  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  YIIL  was  the 
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event  that  first  engaged  the  principal  states  of  Europe  in  re- 
lations of  alliance  or  hostility  wUch  maj  be  deduced  to  the 
present  day,  and  is  the  point  at  which  every  man  who  traces 
backwards  its  political  history  will  be  obliged  to  pause.  It 
furnishes  a  determinate  epodi  in  the  annals  of  Italy  and 
France,  and  nearly  coincides  with  events  which  naturally 
terminate  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  other  countries. 

The  feudal  system  is  treated  in  the  second  chapter,  which 
I  have  subjoined  to  the  history  of  France,  with  which  it  has 
a  near  connection.  Inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  that  juris- 
prudence occupied  more  attention  in  the  last  age  than  the 
present,  and  their  dryness  may  prove  repulsive  to  many 
rea/lers.  But  there  is  no  roysJ  road  to  the  knowledge  of 
law  ;  nor  can  any  man  render  an  obscure  and  intricate  disquisi- 
tion either  perspicuous  or  entertaining.  That  tiie  feudal  sys- 
tem is  an  important  branch  of  historical  knowledge  will  not 
be  disputed,  when  we  consider  not  only  its  influence  upon  our 
own  constitution,  but  that  one  of  the  parties  which  at  present 
divide  a  neighboring  kingdom  professes  to  appeal  to  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  its  monarchy,  as  they  subsisted  before  the 
subversion  of  that  polity. 

The  four  succeeding  chapters  contain  a  sketch,  more  or 
less  rapid  and  general,  of  the  histories  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of 
Germany,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Saracenic  empires.  In  the 
seventh  I  have  endeavored  to  develop  the  progress  of  ecclesi- 
astical power,  a  subject  eminently  distinguishing  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  of  which  a  concise  and  impartial  delineation  has 
long  been  desirable. 

The  English  constitution  furnishes  materials  for  the  eighth 
chapter.  I  cannot  hope  to  have  done  sufficient  justice  to  this 
theme,  which  has  cost  me  considerable  labor ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  since  the  treatise  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  itself 
open  to  much  exception,  there  has  been  no  historical  develop- 
ment of  our  constitution,  founded  upon  extensive  researches, 
or  calculated  to  give  a  just  notion  of  its  character.  For  those 
parts  of  Henry's  history  which  profess  to  trace  the  progress 
of  government  are  still  more  jejune  than  the  rest  of  his 
volumes;  and  the  work  of  Professor  Millar,  of  Glasgow, 
however  pleasing  from  its  liberal  spirit,  displays  a  fault  too 
eommon  among  the  philosophers  of  his  country,  that  of  theo- 
rizing upon  an  imperfect  induction,  and  very  often  upon  a  total 
nusappi^ension  of  particular  facts 
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The  ninth  and  last  chapter  relates  to  the  general  state  of 
Bocietj  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  comprehends 
tlie  history  of  commerce,  of  manners,  and  of  literature. 
None,  however,  of  these  are  treated  in  detail,  and  the  whole 
chapter  is  chiefly  designed  as  supplemental  to  the  rest,  in 
order  to  vary  the  relations  under  which  events  may  be 
viewed,  and  to  give  a  more  adequate  sense  of  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  execution  of  a  plan  far  more  comprehensive  than 
what  with  a  due  consideration  either  of  my  abilities  or  oppo]> 
tunities  I  ought  to  have  undertaken,  it  would  be  strangely 
presumptuous  to  hope  that  I  can  have  rendered  myself  in- 
vubierable  to  criticism.  Even  if  flagrant  errors  should  not 
be  frequently  detected,  yet  I  am  aware  that  a  desire  of  con- 
ciseness has  prevented  the  sense  of  some  passages  from  ap- 
pearing sufficiently  distinct ;  and  though  I  cannot  hold  myself 
generally  responsible  for  omissions,  in  a  work  which  could 
only  be  brought  within  a  reasonable  compass  by  the  severe 
retrenchment  of  superfluous  matter,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
defective  information,  forgetfulness,  or  too  great  a  regard  for 
brevity,  have  caused  me  to  pass  over  many  things  which 
would  have  materially  illustrated  the  various  subjects  of  these 
inquiries. 

I  dare  not,  therefore,  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  those  superior  judges  who,  having  bestowed  a  more 
midivided  attention  on  the  particular  objects  that  have 
interested  them,  may  justly  deem  such  general  sketches  im- 
perfect and  superficial ;  but  my  labors  will  not  have  proved 
fruitless  if  they  shall  conduce  to  stimulate  the  reflection,  to 
guide  the  researches,  to  correct  the  prejudices,  or  to  animate 
the  liberal  and  virtuous  sentiments  of  inquisitive  youth : 

Mt  satis  ampla 
Merces,  et  mihi  grande  decas,  mni  ignotos  in  Bviim 
Turn  licet,  eztemo  penitusque  inglorios  orbi. 

AprO,  1818. 
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TO  A*  VOLUME  PUBLISHED  IN  1848, 

BNTlTUiD 

SUPPLEMENTAL  NOTES 

TO  THB 

VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  EUROPE  DURING 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


Thirtt  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
work  to  which  the  following  notes  relate,  and  almost  forty 
since  the  first  chapter  and  part  of  the  second  were  written.  The 
occupations  of  that  time  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  bestow 
such  undivided  attention  as  so  laborious  and  difficult  an  un- 
dertaking demanded ;  and  at  the  outset  I  had  very  little  inten- 
tion of  prosecuting  my  researches,  even  to  that  degree  of 
exactness  which  a  growing  interest  in  the  ascertainment  of 
precise  truth,  and  a  sense  of  its  difficulty,  led  me  afterwards 
in  some  parts  to  seek,  though  nowhere  equal  to  what  with  n 
fuller  'Command  of  time  I  should  have  desired  to  attain.  '  A 
measure  of  public  approbation  accorded  to  me  far  beyond  my 
hopes  lias  not  blinded  my  discernment  to  the  deficiencies  of 
my  own  performance ;  and  as  successive  editions  have  been 
called  for,  I  have  continually  felt  that  there  was  more  to  cor- 
rect or  to  elucidate  than  the  insertion  of  a  few  foot-notes 
would  supply,  while  I  was  always  reluctant  to  make  such  al- 
terations as  would  leave  to  the  purchasers  of  former 'editions 
a  right  to  complain.  From  an  author  whose  science  is  con- 
tinually progressive,  such  as  chemistry  or  geology,  this  is  un- 
avoidably expected ;  but  I  thought  the  case  not  quite  the  same 
with  a  mediseval  historian. 

In  tae  mean  time,  however,  the  long  period  of  the  Middle 
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Ages  had  been  investigated  bj  many  of  my  distinguished  con- 
temporaries with  signal  success,  and  I  have  been  anxious  to 
bring  my  own  volumes  nearer  to  the  boundaries  of  the  historic 
domain,  as  it  has  been  enlarged  within  our  own  age.  My  ob- 
ject has  been,  accordingly,  to  reconsider  those  portions  of  the 
work  which  relate  to  subjects  discussed  by  eminent  writers 
since  its  publication,  to  illustrate  and  enlarge  some  passages 
which  had  been  imperfectly  or  obscurely  treated,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge with  freedom  my  own  errors.  It  appeared  most 
f/onvenient  to  adopt  a  form  of  publica.tion  by  which  the  pos- 
sessors of  any  edition  may  have  the  advantage  of  these  Sup- 
plemental Notes,  which  will  not  much  affect  the  value  of 
their  copy. 

The  first  two  Chapters,  on  the  History  of  France  and  on 
the  Feudal  System,  have  been  found  to  require  a  good  deal 
of  improvement.  As  a  history,  indeed,  of  the  briefest  kind^ 
the  fint  pages  are  insufficient  for  those  who  have  little  pre- 
vious knowledge ;  and  this  I  have,  of  course,  not  been  able 
well  to  cure.  The  second  Chapter  embraces  subjects  which 
have  peculiarly  drawn  the  attention  of  Continental  writers  for 
the  Jast  thirty  years.  The  whole  history  of  France,  civil, 
constitutional,  and  social,  has  been  more  philosophically  exam- 
ined, and  yet  with  a  more  copious  erudition,  by  which  philoso- 
phy must  always  be  guided,  than  in  any  former  age.  Two 
writers  of  high  name  have  given  the  world  a  regular  history 
of  that  country  —  one  for  modem  as  well  as  mediaeval  times, 
the  other  for  these  alone.  The  great  historian  of  the  Italian 
republics,  my  guide  and  companion  in  that  portion  of  the 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  published  in  1821  the  first  vol- 
umes of  his  History  of  the  French ;  it  is  well  known  that  this 
labor  of  twenty  years  was  very  nearly  terminated  when  he 
was  removed  from  the  world.  The  two  histories  of  Sismondi 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  never  be  superseded ;  if  in  the  latter 
we  sometimes  miss,  and  yet  we  do  not  always  miss,  the  glow- 
big  and  vivid  pencil,  guided  by  the  ardor  of  youth  and  the 
distinct  remembrance  of  scenery,  we  find  no  inferiority  in 
justness  of  thought,  in  copiousness  of  narration,  and  espe- 
cially in  love  of  virtue  and  indignation  at  wrong.  It  seems, 
indeed,  as  if  the  progress  of  years  had  heightened  the  stem 
sentiments  of  republicanism  with  which  he  set  out,  and  to 
which  the  whole  course  of  his  later  work  must  have  afforded 
no  gratification,  except  that  of  scorn  and  severity.    Measur- 
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ing  not  only  their  actions  but  characters  by  a  rigid  standard, 
he  sometimes  demands  from  the  men  of  past  times  more  than 
human  frailty  and  ignorance  could  have  given ;  and  his  histo- 
ry would  leave  but  a  painful  impression  from  the  gloominess 
of  the  picture,  were  not  this  constantly  relieved  by  the  pecul- 
iar sofbtess  and  easy  grace  of  his  style.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Sismondi  i^  very  diligent  in  probing  obscurities,  or  in 
weighing  evidence ;  his  general  views,  witli  which  most  of  his 
chapters  begin,  are  luminous  and  valuable  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  but  sometimes  sketched  too  loosely  for  the  critical  in< 
vestigator  of  history. 

Less  full  than  Sismondi  in  the  general  details,  but  seizing 
particular  events  or  epochs  with  greater  minuteness  and  ac- 
curacy —  not  emulating  his  full  and  flowing  periods,  but  in  a 
style  concise,  rapid,  and  emphatic,  sparkling  with  new  and 
brilliant  analogies  —  picturesque  in  description,  spirited  in 
sentunent,  a  poet  in  allj[)ut  his  fidelity  to  truth  —  M.  Michelet 
has  placed  his  own  History  of  France  by  the  side  of  that  of 
Sismondi.  His  quotations  are  more  numerous,  for  Sismondi 
commonly  gives  only  references,  and  when  interwoven  with 
the  text,  as  they  often  are,  though  not  quite  according  to  the 
strict  laws  of  composition,  not  only  bear  with  them  the  proof 
which  an  historical  assertion  may  &il  to  conmiand,  but  exhibit 
a  more  vivid  picture. 

In  praising  M.  Michelet  we  are  not  to  forget  his  defects. 
His  pencil,  idways  spirited,  does  not  always  fill  the  canvas. 
The  consecutive 'history  of  France  will  not  be  so  weU  learned 
from  his  pages  as  frt)m  those  of  Sismondi ;  and  we  should 
protest  against  his  peculiar  bitterness  towards  England,  were 
it  not  ridiculous  in  itself  by  its  frequency  and  exaggeration. 

I  turn  with  more  respect  to  a  great  name  in  historical  lit- 
erature, and  which  is  only  less  great  in  thiat  sense  than  it 
might  have  been,  because  it  belongs  also  to  the  groundwork 
of  all  future  history-— the  whole  series  of  events  which  have 
been  developed  on  the  scene  of  Europe  for  twenty  years  now 
past  No  envy  of  &ction,  no  caprice  of  fortune,  can  tear 
from  M.  Guizot  the  trophy  which  .time  has  bestowed,  that  he 
for  nearly  eight  years,  past  and  irrevocable,  held  in  his  firm 
grasp  a  power  so  fleeting  before,  and  fell  only  with  the  mon- 
archy which  he  had  sustained,  in  the  convulsive  throes  of  his 
wantry. 
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It  has  remained  for  my  distingaished  friend  to  manifest  that 
high  attribute  of  a  great  man's  mind  —  a  constant  and  unsub- 
dued spirit  in  adversity,  and  to  turn  once  more  to  those  tran- 
quil pursuits  of  earlier  days  which  bestow  a  more  unmingled 
enjoyment  and  a  more  unenvied  glory  than  the  favor  of  kjnga 
or  the  applause  of  senates. 

The  Essais  sur  FHistoire  de  France,  by  M.  Guizot,  ap- 
peared in  1820;  the  Collection  de  Memoires  relatives  A 
THistoire  de  France  (a  translation  generally  from  the  Latin, 
under  his  superintendence  and  with  notes  by  him),  if  I  mis- 
take not,  in  1825 ;  the  Lectures  on  the  civilization  of  Europe, 
and  on  that  of  France,  are  of  different  dates,  some  of  the 
latter  in  1829.  These  form,  ly  the  confession  of  all,  a 
sort  of  epoch  in  mediteval-  history  by  their  philosophical 
acuteness,  the  judicious  choice  of  their  subjects,  and  the  gen* 
eral  solidity  and  truth  of  the  views  which  they  present. 

I  am  almost  unwilling  to  mention  several  other  eminent 
names,  lest  it  should  seem  invidious  to  omit  any.  It  will  suf- 
ficiently appear  by  these  Notes  to  whom  I  have  been  most  in- 
debted. Yet  the  writings  of  Thierry,  Fauriel,  Raynouard, 
and  not  less  valuable,  though  in  time,  almost  the  latest, 
Lehuerou,  ought  not  to  be  passed  in  silence.  I  sliall  not 
attempt  to  cluuucterize  these  eminent  men ;  but  the  gratitude 
of  every  inquirer  into  the  mediaeval  history  of  France  is  es- 
pecially due  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  under  the 
late  government  f6r  the  numerous  volumes  of  Documens  In- 
ddits,  illustrating  that  history,  which  have  appeared  under  its 
superintendence,  and  at  the  public  expense,  within  the  last 
twelve  years.  It  is  difficult  not  to  feel,  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, the  greatest  apprehension  that  this  valuable  publication 
will  at  least  be  suspended. 

Several  Chapters  which  follow  the  second  in  my  volumes 
have  furnished  no  great  store  of  additions ;  but  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  English  Constitution  has  appeared  to  require 
more  illustration.  Many  subjects  of  no  trilling  importance 
in  the  history  of  our  aiicient  institutions  had  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  men  very  conversant  with  its  best  sources ;  and  it  was 
naturally  my  desire  to  impart  in  some  measure  the  substance 
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of  their  researches  to  mj  readers.  Li  Dot  manj  instances 
have  I  seen  ground  for materiallj  altering  mj  own  views; 
antl  I  have  not  of  course  hesitated  to  differ  from  those  whom 
I  of^en  quote  with  much  respect  The  pubh«  ations  of  the  Be- 
cord  Commission  —  the  celebrated  Report  of  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer — the  work  of  my  learned 
and  gifted  friend  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  On  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  replete  with  omnifa- 
rious reading  and  fearless  spirit,  though  not  always  command- 
ing the  assent  of  more  sceptical  tempers — the  approved  and 
valuable  contributions  to  constitutional  learning  by  Allen, 
Kemble,  Spence,  Starkie,  Nicolas,  Wright,  and  many  others 
—  are  full  of  important  facts  and  enlightened  theories.  Yet  I 
fear  that  I  shall  be  found  to  have  overlooked  much,  especially 
in  that  periodical  literature  which  is  too  apt  to  escape  our  ob- 
eervalion  or  our  memory ;  and  can  only  hope  that  these  Notes, 
imperfect  as  they  must  be,  will  serve  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  my  readers  and  guide  them  to  the  sources  of  historic 
truth.  They  claim  only  to  be  supplemental,  and  can  be  of 
no  service  to  those  who  do  not  already  possess  the  Histoiy  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  paging  of  the  editions  of  1826  and  1841,  one  in  three 
volumes,  the  other  in  two,  has  been  marked  for  each  Note, 
which  will  prevent  I  hope,  all  inconvenience  in  reference. 

1848. 
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THl^  mSTOBT  OF  FRANCE,  FROM  1X8  CONQUEST  BT  CLOVII 
TO   THE  INYASION   OF  NAPLES   BT   CHARLES  YIU. 


FART  L 


lUl  of  the  Roman  Empire — IqtuIoii  of  Clorls — Urst  Race  of  French  Kings — 
Aooearion  of  Pepin  —  State  of  Itajy  —  Ohariemaffne  —  Ifls  Reign  and  Character 
—  Louis  the  Debonair  —  His  Suooeesors  —  Calamitous  State  of  the  Empire  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  Centuries  —  Accession  of  Hugh  Capet— His  first  Successors  — 
Louis  Vn.  —Philip  Augustus  —  Conquest  of  Normandy  —  War  in  Languedoc  — 
Louis  IX.  —  His  Character  —  Digression  upon  the  Crusades  —  Ptiilip  III.  —  Philip 
IV.  —  Aggrandixement  of  French  Monarchy  under  his  Reign — ReignB  of  hu 
diildren  —  Question  of  Salic  Law — Claim  of  Edward  III. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  century  the  mighty  fahrio 
of  empire  which  valor  and  policy  had  founded  upon  the  seven 
hills  of  Borne  was  finally  overthrown  in  all  the  west  ga|,^„^n  q| 
of  Europe  by  the  barbarous  nations  from  the  north,  the  Roman 
whose  martial  energy  and  whose  numbers  were  ir-  *™p*^ 
resistible.  A  race  of  men,  formerly  unknown  or  despised,  had 
not  oily  dismembered  that  proud  sovereignty,  but 
permanently  settled  themselves  in  its  fairest  prov-  ments  of  tho 
inces,  and  imposed  their  yoke  upon  the  ancient  JjJ^JT" 
posj>^)ssors.     The  Vandals  were  masters  of  Africa ; 
the  Suevi  held  part  of  Spain ;  the  Visigoths  possessed  the 
remainder,  with  a  large  portion  of  Graul ;  the  Burgundians 
occupied  the  provinces  watered  by  the  Rhone  and  Saone; 
the  Ostrogoths  almost  all  Italy.    The  north-west  of  Gaol, 
between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  some  writers  have  filled 
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witb  an  Armoiican  republic ;  *  while  the  remainder  was  stiD 
nominally  subject  to  the  Roraim  empire,  and  governed  hy  a 
certain  Syagrius,  rather  with  an  independent  than  a  deputed 
authority. 

At  this  time  Clovis,  king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  a  tribe  of 
inTasion  of  Germans  long  connected  with  Rome,  and  originally 
cioviB.  settled  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rliine,^  but  who 

A.D.  486.  iiad  latterly  penetrated  as  far  as  Tournay  aj.d 
Canibray,'  invaded  Gaul,  and  defeated  Syagrius  at  Soissons. 
The  result  of  this  victory  was  the  subjugation  of  those  prov- 
inces which  had  previously  been  considered  as  Roman.  But 
as  their  allegiance  had  not  been  very  strict,  so  their  loss  was 
not  very  severely  felt ;  since  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
were  not  too  proud  to  confer  upon  Clovis  the  titles  of  consul 
and  patrician,  which  he  was  too  prudent  to  refuse.^ 

Some  years  ailer  this,  Clovis  defeated  the  Alemanni,  or 

1  Tt  i0  Impossible  not  to  speak  seepti-  which  he  bore,  reconciled  the  eonqnered 
cally  a«  to  this  repablic,  or  rather  coofed-  to  thdr  new  masters.  This  is  Judiciouflly 
eration  of  independent  cities  under  the  stated  by  the  Duke  de  Nivernois,  M6m. 
rule  of  their  respective  bishops,  whicli  de  PAcad.  des  Inocrip.,  tomn  xx.  p.  174 
Dubos  has  with  great  ingenuity  raised  [Notk  III.]  In  the  sixth  century,  how- 
upon  a  passage  of  Zoslmus,  but  in  defl-  ever,  the  Qreeks  appear  to  hare  been 
ance  of  the  silence  of  Qregory,  whose  see  nearly  ignorant  of  Cloris's  countrymen, 
of  Tours  bordered  upon  their  suppowKl  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  a  passage 
territory.  Yet  his  hypotheMis  is  not  to  in  Procopius  where  he  seems  to  men- 
be  absolutely  rejected,  because  It  is  by  tion  the  Armoricans  under  the  name 
no  means  deficient  in  internal  proba-  *Ap36pvxoi;  and  Agathias  gives  a 
WHty,  and  the  early  part  of  Gregory's  strangely  romantic  account  of  the 
history  to  bnef  and  negligent.    Dubos,  Franks,  whom  he  extols  for  their  con- 

Gibbon,  c.  88,  after  foUoirtng  Dubos  in  WoXAa  Aipcjvrat  Tw/xotxy,  Kol  vouoif 

his  text,  whispers  as  usual,  his  suspicions  TOig  avToiiC^  KOl  rd  ukXa  dfwiuc  afi^ 

In^a  note.    JNotb  I.J  „  rd  ovfi^o)ma  koI  ydfioyc  xai  tj)v 

•  The"systom  of  P«re  Daniel  who  de-  Tov  i^elw  'depaiztiav  vom^yuai .  .  .  . 

Dies  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  ^f^oi  ye  ooKOvoi  a^oOpa  elv<u  KOfffUOl 

Franks  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Khiue  re  Kol  doTeiOTaTOt^  oidev  re  ix^tv  rd 

before  Clovis,  seems  Incapable  of  being  dUtX?iaTTOV,  37  uovov  rd  Bap(iapucw 

supported.    It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  -.    ^„n-  '   'y\Ix  ^^  ^JjJJjJ^^r^ 

presumption   that  arises  fh>m  the  dis-  "7f  (TToTiJjg,  KOi  rd  TJJC  ^vtjC  tdia^. 

covery  of  the   tomb   and   skeleton   of  lie  goes  on  to  commend  their  mutual 

Cbildcric,  lather  of  Clovis,  at  Tournay,  union,  and  ob»-rvcs  particularly  that,  in 

in  1608.     See  Montfaucon,  Monumens  partitions  of  tj^e  kingdom,  which  bad 

de  la  Monarchie  Fran^jaise,  tome  i.  p.  frequently  been  made,  they  liad  never 

10.  taken  up  arms  against  each  other,  nor 

4  The  theory  of  Dubos,  who  considers  polluted  the  land  with  civil  bloodshed. 

Clovis  as  a  sort  of  lieutenant  of  the  em-  One  would  almost  believe  him  IronicaL 

perors,  and  as  governing  the  Roman  part  The  hiHtory  of  Agathias  comes  down  to 

of  his  subjects  by  no  other  title,  has  a.d.  559.    At  this    time  many  of  th« 

Justly  seemed  extravagant  to  later  crit-  savage  murders  and  other  crimes  which 

leal  inquirers  into  the  history  of  France,  fill  the  pages  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  • 

But  it  may  nevertheless  be  true  that  the  writer  somewhat  more  likely  to  know 

connection  between  him  and  the  empire,  the  truth  than  a  Bysantine  rbetorfdui, 

and  Hm  emblems  of  Roman  magistracy  had  taken  place. 


f.^AircM.  mS  CONVERSION.  17 

Bwabivis,  in  a  great  battle  at  Zulpich,  near  Cologne.     In 
eonsequeitce  of  a  tow,  as  it  is  said,  made  during  this  engage- 
ment,^ and  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Clotilda,  a  princess 
of  Burgundy,  he  became  a  convert  fo  Christianity.  ^     ^^ 
It  would  bo  a  fruitless  inquiry  whether  he  was 
sincere  in  this  change;  but  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  no 
policy  could  Lave  been  more  successful.    The  Arian  sect, 
which    had    been   early  introduced    among    the  barbarous 
nations,   was  predominant,   though    apparently   without  in- 
tolerance,' in  the  Burgundian  and  Visigoth  courts;  but  the 
clergy  of  Gaul  were  strenuously  attached  to  the   Catholic 
side,  and,  even  before  his  conversion,  had  favored  the  arms 
of  Clovis.    They  now  became  his  most  zealous  supporters, 
and  were  rewarded  by  him  with  artful  gratitude,  and  by  his 
descendants  with  lavish  munificence.     Upon  the       _. 
pretence  of  religion,  he  attacked  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  and,  by  one  great  victory  near  Poitiers  overthrow- 
ing their  empire  in  Gaul,  reduced  them  to  the  maritime 
province  of  Septimania,  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the 

>  Oregorj  of  Tonn  makes  a  Tery  rb»-  making  an  exception  fiv  Enrlo,  pTedeoei- 

lorical  story  of  this  fiuuous  vow,  which,  sor  of  Alaric.    He  was  a  prince  of  some 

though  we  cannot  disprore,  it  may  be  eminent  qualities,  but  so  sealous  in  his 

permitted  to  suspect.  —  L.  ii.  c.  80.  reiigion  as  to  bear  hardly  on  his  CathoUo 

*  Hist,  de  Lauguedoc,  par  Vich  et  Vais-  snl^ts.     Sidonius   ApolUnaris    loudly 

•ette,  tome  i.  p.  2288:  Gibbon,  c.  87.    A  complains  that  no  bishoprics  were  per- 

■pecloos  objection  might  be  drawn  from  mitted  to  be  filled,  that  the  churches 

the  history  of  the  Oothic  mooarehies  in  went  to  ruin,  and  that  Arlanism  mads  a 

Italy,  as  well  as  Qaul  and  Spain,  to  the  ^^^^  progress.     (Vanriel,  Hist,    de   la 

great  principles  of  religious  toleration.  Ga«le  M<^ridionale,  rol.  i.  p.  578.    Under 

These   Arian    sorereigns   treated    their  Alaric  himself,  howcTer,  as  well  as  under 

Catholic  subjects,  it  may  be  said,  with  the  earlier  kings  of  the  Visigothio  dy- 

tendemem,  learlng  them  in  possession  of  nasty,  a  more   liberal  spirit  preTailed. 

•rery  cifll  priTilegs,  and  were  rewarded  Salriaii,  about  the  middle  of  the  filth 

Ibr  it  by  their  defection  or  sedition.   But  century,  extols  the  Visigothio   goTern- 

In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  obserred :  —  ment,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 

1.  That  the  system  of  persecution  adopt-  empire,  whose  Tlces  and  despotism  had 

•d  by  the  Vandals  In  Africa  succeeded  no  met  with  a  deserved  termination.    £u- 

better,  the   Catholics  of  that  province  cherius  speaks  of  the  Burgundians  in  the 

having  risen  against  them   upon   the  same  manner.    (Id.  ibid,  and  vol.  ii.  p. 

landing  of  Belisarius:  2.  That  we  do  not  28.)    Tet  it  must  have  been  in  itself 

know  what  Insults  and  discouragements  mortifying  to  live  in  sulijection  to  bar- 

the  Catholics  of  Gaul   and   Italy  may  barlans  and  heretics ;  not  to  mention  the 

have  endured,  especially  from  the  Arian  hospiiality^  as  it  was  called,  which  the 

bishops,  in  *hat  age  of  bigotry ;  although  natives  were  obliged  to  exercise  towards 

the  administrations  of  Alaric  and  Theo-  the  invaders,  by  ceding  two  thirds  of 

doric  were  liberal  and  tolerant :  8.  That  their  lands.  What,  then,  must  the  West- 

the  distinction  of  Arian  and  Catholic  was  em  empire  have  been,  when  such  a  con- 

Intimately  connected  with  that  of  Goth  dition  was  comparatively  enviable !    But 

and  Roman,  of  conqueror  and  conquered;  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Gaulish 

•o  that  it  b  difllcult  to  separate  the  ef-  bishops  subject  to  the  Visigoths  hailed 

feets  of  national  firom  those  of  sectarian  the  invasion  of  the  Franks  with  sanguin« 

animosity.  hope,  and  were  undoubtedly  great  gstn* 

The  tolerance  of  the  Visigoth  sove-  ers  by  the  exchange, 
idgns  must    not   be  praised   without 

▼OL.  I.  —  M.  2 


18  DESCENDANTS  OF  CLOVIS.     Chap.  I.  Paw  I 

Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  last  exploits  of  Clovis  were 
the  reduction  of  certain  independent  chiefs  of  his  own  tribe 
and  family,  who  were  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Bhine.^  All  these  he  put  to  death  by  force  or  treachery ;  for 
he  was  cast  in  the  true  mould  of  conquerors,  and  may  justly 
be  ranked  among  the  first  of  his  class,  both  for  the  splendor 
and  the  guiltiness  of  his  ambition.^ 

Clovis  left  four  sons ;  one  illegitimate,  or  at  least  bom  be- 
fore his  conversion ;  and  three  by  his  queen  Clotilda.  These 
Hto  de-  .  four  made,  it  is  said,  an  equal  partition  of  his 
•oendantg.  dominions,  which  comprehended  not  only  France, 
▲.D.  611.  but  the  western  and  central  parts  of  Germany, 
besides  Bavaria,  and  perhaps  Swabia,  which  were  governed 
by  their  own  dependent,  but  hereditary,  chiefs.  Thierry,  the 
eldest,  had  what  was  called  Austrasia,  the  eastern  or  Grer- 
man  division,  and  fixed  his  capital  at  Metz ;  Clodomir,  at 
Orleans;  Childebert,  at  Paris;  and  Clotaire,  at   Soissons.' 

1  Modem  historlaiiB,  in  enamentinff  of  Olorls's  empire  into  portions,  of  which 

fbese  reguli,  call  one  of  them  king  of  Paiis,  Orleans.  Meti,  and  Soissons  should 

Hans.    Bat  it  Is  diflicnlt  to  understand  be  the  respectlTe  capitals.    I  apprehend, 

how  a  chieftain,  Independent  of  Cloyis,  in  fiict,  that  Gregory's  expression  Is  not 

oould  hare  been  settled  in  that  part  of  very  precise.    The  kingdom  of  Solssona 

France.    In  fact,  Gregory  of  Tours,  our  seems  to  have  been  the  least  of  the  four, 

only  authority,  does  not  say  that  this  and  that  of  Austrasia  the  greatest.    But 

prince,  Regnomoris,  was  king  of  Mans,  the  ■  partitions  made  by  these    princes 

but  tliat  he  was  put  to  death  in  that  were    exceedingly    complex;    insulated 

city:  apud  Cenomannis  civitatem  jussn  fragments  of  territory,  and  even  undi<- 

Chlodoyechi  interfectus  est.  yidud  shares  of  cities,  being  allotted  to 

Tlie  late  French  writers,  as  Ikr  as  I  the  worse-prorided  brothers,  by  way  of 

have  obserTed,  continue  to  place  a  king-  compensation,  out  of  the  larger    king 

dom  at  Mans.    It  is  certain,  nererthe-  doms.      It    would    be  very  dif&cult  to 

less,  that  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  they  ascertain  the  limits  of  these  minor  mon- 

have  no  other  erldence,  does  not  asseit  archies.    But  the  French  empire  wasaU 

this;  and  his  expressions  rather  lead  to  ways  considered  as  one,  whatever  might 

the  contrary;  since,  if  Regnomeris  were  be  the  number  of  its  inheritors;  and 

king  of  Mans,  why  should  we  not  have  fVom  accidental  circumstances  it  wss  so 

been  informed  of  it?    It  is,  indeed,  im-  frequently  reunited  as  fully  to  keep  up 

poMible  to  determine  such  a  point  nega-  this  notion. 

Qvely  from  our  scanty  materials;  but  if         M.  Fauriel   endeavors    to   show    the 

a  Frank  kingdom  had  been  formed  at  equality  of  this  partition   (Hist,  de   la 

Mans  belbre  the  battle  of  Soissons,  this  Gaule  Meridionale,  vol.  tt.  p.  92. )    But 

must  considerably  alter  the  rocelved  no-  he  is  obliged  to  suppose  that  Germany 

tions  of  the  history  of  Gaul  in  the  fifth  l)eyond  the  Rhine,  part  of  which  owned 

century  ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  under-  the  dominion  of  Olovis,  was  counted  as 

stand  how  it  could  have  sprung  up  after-  nothing,  not  being  inhabited  by  Franks, 

wards  during  the  reign  of  Clovis.  It  was  something,  nevertheless,  in   the 

s  The  reader  will  be  gratified  by  an  ad-  scale  of  power ;   since  from    this   fertile 

mirable  memoir,  by  the  Duke  de  Niver-  source  the  AuRtrasian  kings  continually 

nois,  on    the  policy  of  Clovis,  in   the  recruited  their  armies.    Aquitaine,  that 

twentieth  volume  of  the  Academy  of  In-  is,  the  provinces  south  of  the  Loire,  was 

Boriptions.  divided  into  three,  or  rather  perhaps  two 

s  Quatuor   fllii  legnnm  acciplunt,  et  portions.  For  though  Thierry  and  Childe* 

Inter  se  mqvA  lance  dividunt.  —  Greg.  l>ert  had  considerable  territories,  it  seems 

Tiir.  1.  iii.  c.  1.    It  would  rather  perplex  not  certain  that  Clodomir  took  any  share, 

a  geographer  to  make  an  equal  division  and  improbable  that  Clotaire  had  on». 
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During  their  reigns  the  monarchy  was  aggrandized  by  the  can- 
quest  of  Burgundy.    Glotaire,  the  youngest  brother,        ^ 
oltimately  reunited  all  the  kingdoms ;  but  upon  his 
death  they  were  again  divided  among  his  four   sons,  and 
brought  together  a  second  time  by  another  Clo-        ^^ 
taire,  the  grandson  to  the  first     It  is  a  weary  and 
unprofitable  task  to  follow  these  changes  in  detail,  through 
scenes  of  tumult  and  bloodshed,  in  which    the  eye  meets 
i^th  no  sunshine,  nor  can  rest  upon  any  interesting  spot     It 
would  be  difficult,  as  Gibbon  has  justly  observed,  to  find  any- 
where more  vice  or  less  virtue.     The  named  of  two  queens 
are  distinguished  even  in  that  age  for  the  magnitude  of  their 
crimes :  Fredegonde,  the  wife  of  Chilperic,  of  whose  atroci- 
ties none  have  doubted ;  and  Brunehaut,  queen  of  Austrasia, 
who  has  met  with  advocates  in  modern  times,  less,  perhaps, 
from  any  fair  presumptions  of  her  innocence  than  from  oom- 
passbn  for  the  cruel  death  which  she  underwent.^ 


Thierry,  therefbre,-  king  of  Anstrasia, 
may  be  reckoned  the  best  provided  of  the 
brethren.  It  trill  be  obtloos  from  the 
map  that  the  four  capitals,  Mets,  Sois- 
■ODfl.  Paris,  and  Orleans,  are  situated  at 
no  great  distance  from  each  other,  rela> 
tively  to  the  whole  of  France.  They 
were,  therefore,  in  the  centre  of  force; 
and  the  brothers  might  have  lent  assis- 
tance to  each  other  in  case  of  a  national 
levolt. 

The  cause  of  this  complexity  in  the 
partition  of  France  among  the  sons  of 
CloTis  hu  been  conjectured  by  Dubos, 
with  whom  Sismondi  (vol.  i.  p.  242) 
agrees,  to  hare  been  their  desire  of  own- 
ing as  subjects  an  equal  number  of 
Franks.  This  Is  supported  by  a  panage 
In  Agathias,  quoted  by  the  former.  Hist, 
ds  I'Etablissement,  toI.  ii.  p.  418.  Others 
hare  Ikncied  that  Aquitaliie  was  reck- 
oned too  delicious  a  morsel  to  be  eqjoyed 
by  only  one  brother.  In  the  second  great 
partition,  that  of  667  (for  tdat  of  661  did 
not  last  long),  when  Sigebert,  Oontran, 
and  Chilperic  took  the  kingdoms  of  Aus- 
trasia,  Burgundy,  and  what  was  after- 
wards called  Nenstria,  the  southern 
proTinces  were  again  equally  divided. 
Thus  Blarseilles  fell  to  the  king  of  Paris, 
or  Neustria,  while  Aix  and  Avignon  were 
In  the  lot  of  Burgundy. 

1  Every  history  will  give  a  sufficient 
epitome  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty, 
nie  Ikcts  of  these  times  are  of  little  ottier 
fanportanee  than  as  they  impress  on  the 
mind  a  thorough  notion  of  the  extreme 
wlokedoeM  of  almoat  over/  person  con- 


cerned in  them,  and  consequently  of 
the  state  to  which  society  was  reduced 
But  there  is  no  advantage  in  crowding 
the  memory  with  barbarian  wars   and 
assassinatious.    [Notk  IV.] 

For  the  question  about  Brunehant's 
character,  who  lias  had  partisans  al- 
most as  enthuslaatio  as  those  of  Mary  of 
Scotland,  the  reader  may  consult  Pas- 
quier,  Recherches  de  la  France,  1.  vili., 
or  Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  tpme  1.,  on  one 
side,  and  a  dissertation  by  Oaillard,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions, tome  XXX.,  on  the  other.  The  last 
is  unfkvorable  to  Brunehaut,  and  per- 
fectly satisfeotory  to  my  Judgment. 

Brunehaut  was  no  unimportant  per- 
sonage in  this  history.  She  had  become 
hateful  to  the  Austraidan  aristocracy  by 
her  Gothic  blood,  and  still  more'  by  her 
Roman  principles  of  government.  There 
was  evidently  a  combination  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  civilised  tyranny.  It  was  a 
great  conflict,  which  ended  in  the  virtual 
dethronement  of  the  house  of  Clovis. 
Much,  therefbre,  may  have  been  exag- 
gerated by  Fredegarius,  a  Burgundian  by 
birth,  in  relating  the  crimes  of  Brune- 
haut. But,  unhappily,  the  antecedent 
S resumption,  in  the  history  of  that  age, 
I  always  on  the  worse  side.  She  was  un- 
questionably endowed  with  a  masculine 
energy' of  mind,  and  very  superior  to 
such  a  mere  imp  of  audacious  wickednesa 
as  Fred^onde.  Brunehaut  left  a  great 
and  almost  fiibuloua  name ;  pul>Ue  cause- 
ways, towers,  castles,  in  different  parts 
of  France,  are  popularly  ascribed  to  ber. 


20  MAYORS  OF  THE  PALACE.    Chap.  I.  Pari 

Bat  after  Dagobert,  son  of  Clotaire  IL,  the  kings  of 
A.».  628-438.  Fi^'S^ce  dwindled  into  personal  insignificance,  and 
Th<rf  ^^  generally  treated  by  later  historians  as  insen- 

de^neraej.  sati,  or  idiots.^  The  whole  power  of  the  kingdoin 
Mayors  of  devolved  upon  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  originally 
the  palace,  officers  of  the  household,  through  whom  petitions 
or  representations  were  laid  before  the  king.*  The  weakness 
of  sovereigns  rendered  this  office  important,  and  still  greater 
weakness  suffered  it  to  become  elective;  men  of  energetic 
talents  and  ambition  united  it  with  military  command ;  and 
the  history  of  France  for  half  a  century  presents  no  names 
more  conspicuous  than  those  of  Ebroin  and  Grimoald,  may- 
ors  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia,  the  western  and  eastern  divi- 
sions of  the  French  monarchy.*  These,  however,  met  with 
violent  ends;  but  a  more  successful  usurper  of  the  royal 
authority  was  Pepin  Heristal,  first  mayor,  and  afterwards 
duke,  of  Austrasia;  who  united  with  almost  an  avowed 
sovereignty  over  that  division  a  paramount  command  over  the 
French  or  Neustrian  provinces,  where  nominal  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  family  were  still  permitted  to  exist.*  This  au- 
thority he  transmitted  to  a  more  renowned  hero,  his  son, 
Charles  Martel,  who,  after  some  less  important  exploits,  was 
called  upon  to  encounter  a  new  and  terrible  enemy.  The 
Saracens,  after  subjugating  Spain,  had  penetrated  into  the 
"M  ^^^y  heart  of  France.  Charles  Martel  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  them  between  Tours  and 
Poitiers,'  in  winch  300,000  Mohammedans  are  hyperbolically 

It  has  eTen  been  suspected  by  some  that  that  denominated  Nenstria,  to  which  Bar- 
she  suggested  the  appellation  of.  Bruns-  gundy  was  generally  appendant,  though 
ehildin  theNlbelungenLied.  That  there  distinctly  governed  by  a  mayor  of  its 
is  no  resemblance  in  the  story,  or  in  the  own  election.  But  Aquitaine,  the  exact 
eharacter,  oourage  excepted,  of  tiie  two  bounds  of  which  I  do  not  know,  was, 
heroines,  cannot  be  thought  an  ol^Jeo-  from  the  time  of  Dagobert  I.,  separated 
tion.  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy,  under  a 
1  An  ingenious  attempt  is  made  by  the  ducal  dynasty,  sprung  firom  Aribert, 
Abb£  Vertot,  M^m.  de  I'Aoad^mie,  tome  brother  of  that  monarch.  [Nora  VI.] 
Ti.,  to  rescue  these  monarchs  firom  this  [*  Nprs  VII.] 

long-establiffhed  imputation.    But    the  i  Tours  is  above  seventy  miles  distant 

leading  ftct  is  irresistible,  that  all  the  fh>m  Poitiers;  but  I  do  not  find  that  any 

royal   authorl^  was  lost  during    their  Trench  antiquary  has  been  able  to  asoer- 

relgns.    However,  the  best  apology  seems  tain  the  place  of  this  great  battle  with 

to  oe,  that,  after  the  victories  of  Pepin  more  precision ;   which   is   remarkable, 

Heristal,  the  Merovingian  kii^  were,  in  since,  after  so  immense  a  slaughter,  we 

effect,  conquered,  and  their  inefficiency  should  expect  the  testimony  of  **grandia 

was  a  matter  of  necessary  submission  to  efibasis  ossa  sepulcris.*'    It  is  now,  how- 

A  master.  ever,  believed  that  the  slaughter  at  the 

*  [Nora  V.I  battle  near  Pdtiers  was  by  no  means 

•  The  or^nal  kingdoms  of  Soissons,  Immense,  and  even  that  the  Saracens 
Pluis,  and  Orleans  were  consolidated  into  retired  without  a  decisive  action     (Sii^ 
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asserted  to  have  fallen.  The  reward  of  thia  victory  was  the 
province  of  Septimania,  which  the  Saracens  had  conquered 
from  the  VisigothsJ 

Snch  powerful  subjects  were  not  likelj  to  remain  long  con- 
tented without  the  crown ;  but  the  circumstances  un-  ^^^    j^ 
der  which  it  was  transferred  from  the  race  of  Clovis   the  royal 
are  connected  with  one  of  the  most  important  revo-  5ooIiSon 
iutions  in  the  history  of  Europe.     The  mayor  Pe-  of  Pe^. 
pin,  inheriting  his  father  Charles  MartePs  talents  ^'^' ' 
and  ambition,  made,  in  the  name  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
nation,  a  solemn  reference  to  the  Pope  Zacharias,  as  to  the 
deposition  of  Childeric  III.,  under  whose  nominal  authority 
he  himself  was  reigning.     The  decision  was  favorable ;  that 
he  who  possessed  the  power  should  also  bear  the  title  of  king. 
The  unfortunate  Merovingian  was  dismissed  into  a  convent, 
and  the  Franks,  with  one  consent,  raised  Pepin  to  the  throne, 
the  founder  of  a  more  illustrious  dynasty.^    In  order  to  judge 
of  the  importance  of  this  revolution  to  the  see  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  to  France,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  afiairs 
of  Italy. 

The  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  annihilated  by  tho 
arms  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  in  the  sixth  century,  The  Lom- 
and  that  nation  appears  no  more  in  history.  But  ^^^'^ 
not  long  afterwards  the  Lombards,  a  people  for  some  time 
settled  in  Pannonia,  not  only  subdued  that  northern  part  of 
Italy  which  has  retain^d^heir  name,  but,  extending  themselves 
southward,  formed  the  powerful  duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Bene- 
vento.  The  residence  of  their  kings  was  in  Pavia ;  but  the 
hereditary  vassals,  who  held  those    two  duchies,  might  be 

mondl,U.182;  H!ohelefc,il.l8.)  There  can  Was  not  thlfl  the  fttal  error  by  whloh 

be  no  doubt  bat  that  the  battle  was  Roderio  had  lost  his  kingdom?    Was  It 

Ibught  much  nearer  to  Poitiers  than  to  possible  that  the  Saracens  could  have 

Tours.  retained  any  permanent   possession  of 

The  Tictory  of  Charles  ICartel  has  im-  France   except  by  means  of  a  victory  ? 

mortaliasd  his  name,  and  may  Justly  be  And  did  not  the  content  upon  the  broad 

reckoned   among   those    few  battles  of  champaign  of  Poitou  afford  them  a  cot>> 

K^ich  a  contrary  event  would  have  es-  siderable  prospect  of  suecem,  which   a 

tentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  more  cautious  poUcy  would  have  with 

In  all  its  subsequent  scenes;  with  Mara-  held? 

thon,  Arbela,    the  Metaurus,  Oh&lons,       i  This   conquest   was    completed    hf 

and  Leipsie.    Tet  do  we  not  judge  a  lit-  Pepin  in  750.    The  Inhabitants  preserved 

tie  too  much  by  the  event,  and  follow,  as  their  libertJee  by  treaty;  and  VtJssetCe 

usual,  in  the  wake  of  fortune?    Has  not  deduced  from  this  solemn  assurance  the 

more    frequent    experience   condemned  privileges  of  Langnadoo.  —  Hist,  da  Lang* 

thoee  who  set  the  fkte  of  empires  upon  a  tome  1.  p.  412. 
dogte  cast,  and  risk  a  general  battle  with       >  [Notb  VIII.] 
lavaders,  whose  grsatcr  peril  Is  in  delay  t 
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deemed  almost  independent  sovereigns.^  The  rest  of  Italy 
waa  governed  by  exarchs,  deputed  by  the  Greek  emperors, 
and  fixed  at  Ravenna.  In  Rome  itself  neither  the  people 
nor  the  bishops,  who  had  already  conceived  in  part  their 
schemes  of  ambition,  were  much  inclined  to  endure  the  supe- 
riority of  Constantinople ;  yet  their  disaffection  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  inveterate  hatred  as  well  as  jealousy,  with 
which  they  regarded  the  Lombards.  But  an  impolitic  and 
intemperate  persecution,  carried  on  by  two  or  three  Greek 
emperors  against  a  favorite  superstition,  the  worship  of  im- 
ages, excited^commotions  throughout  Italy,  of  which  the  Lom- 
They  bards  took  advantage,  and  easily  wrested  the  ex- 

ewrdSate*  ftTchate  of  Ravenua  from  the  eastern  empire.  It 
of  KavenziA,  was  far  from  the  design  of  the  popes  to  see  their 
A.D.  <62;  nearest  enemies  so  much  aggrandized;  and  any 
effectual  assistance  from  the  emperqr  Constantine  Coprony- 
mus  would  have  kept  Rome  still  faithful.  But  having  no 
hope  from  his  arms,  and  provoked  by  his  obstinate  intolerance, 
the  pontiffs  had  recourse  to  France ;  *  and  the  service  they 
had  rendered  to  Pepin  led  to  reciprocal  obligations  of  the 
which  greatest  magnitude.    At  the  request  of  Stephen 

Pepia  XL  the  new  king  of  France  descended  from  the 

and  hestowa  Alps,  drovc  the  Lombards  from  their  recent  con- 
oo  the  pope,  quests,  and  conferred  them  upon  the  pope.  This 
memorable  donation  nearly  comprised  the  modem  provinces 
of  Romagna  and  the  March  of  Ancona.* 

The  state  of  Italy,  which  had  undergone  no  change  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  was  now  rapidly  verging  to  a  great 
^^  revolution.     Under  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name 

'  the  Greek  empire  had  concealed  the  extent  of  its 
*'**  decline.     That  charm  was  now  broken  :  and  the 

Lombard  kingdom,  which  had  hitherto  appeared  the  only 
competitor  in  the  lists,  proved  to  have  lost  his  own  energy 
in  awaiting  the  occasion  for  its  display.  France  was  far 
more  than  a  match  for  the  power  of  Italy,  even  if  she  had 
Bot  been  guided  by  the  towering  ambition  and  restless  ac- 

iThe  history,  character,  aad  policy  of  tares  to  Charles  Martel  as  well  as  to 

the  Lombards  are  well  treated  by  Oil>  Pepin  himself;  the  habitual  sagacity  of 

bon,  c.  45.    See,  too,  the  fourth  and  flfth  the  coart  of  Rome  peroeirlog  the  growth 

books  of  Giannone,  and  some  papers  by  of  anew  western  monarchy,  which  would 

Gaillard  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  be,  in  faith  and  arms,  their  surest  all^. 

of  Inscriptions,  tomes  xzzii.,  xzxr.,  xlr.  Ilnratori,  Ann.  d'ltal.  a.d.  741. 

'There  had  been  some  previous  over-  'Giannone,  I.  t.  o.  2. 
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tiyitj  of  the  son  of  Pepin.  It  was  almost  the  first  exploit 
of  Chailemagne,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  ^.,,772. 
CSarloman  had  reunited  the  Frankish  empire  under  He  conqnen 
his  dominion,*  to  subjugate  the  kingdom  of  Lorn-  i^mbardy; 
tardj.  Neither  Pavia  nor  Verona,  its  most  con-  ^•*'  ^*' 
siderable  cities,  mterposed  any  material  delay  to  his  arms: 
and  the  chief  resistance  he  encountered  was  from  the  dukes 
of  Friuli  and  Benevento,  the  latter  of  whom  could  never  be 
brought  into  thorough  subjection  to  the  conqueror.  Italy, 
however,  be  the  cause  what  it  might,  seems  to  have  tempted 
Charlemagne  far  less  than  the  dark  forests  of  Grermany.  For 
neither  the  southern  provinces,  nor  Sicily,  could  have  with- 
stood his  power  if  it  had  been  steadily  directed  against  them. 
Even  Spain  hardly  drew  so  much  of  his  attention  f  0^1-, 
as  the  splendor  of  the  prize  might  naturally  have  ^  ' 
excited.  He  gained,  however,  a  very  important  accession  to 
his  empire,  by  conquering  irom  the  Saracens  the  territory 
contained  between  ike  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro.  This  was 
formed  into  the  Spanish  March,  governed  by  the  count  of 
Barcelona,  part  of  which  at  least  must  be  considered  as  ap- 
pertaining to  France  till  the  twelfth  century.' 

But  the  most  tedious  and  difficult  achievement  of  Charle- 
magne was  the  reduction  of  the  Saxons.  The 
wars  with  this  nation,  who  occupied  nearly  the  *°  °"^' 
modem  circles  of  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  lasted  for 
thirty  years.  Whenever  the  conqueror  withdrew  his  armies, 
or  even  his  person,  the  Saxons  broke  into  ft'esh  rebellion, 
which  his  unparalleled  rapidity  of  movement  seldom  failed 
to  crush  wdthout  delay.  From  such  perseverance  on  either 
Bide,  destruction  of  the  weaker  could  alone  result  A  large 
colony  of  Saxons  were  finally  transplanted  into  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  countries  hitherto  ill-peopled,  in  which  their  descend- 

1  CKrloman,  joanger  brother  of  Chnrles,  klngi  of  France,  till  some  time  after  their 

took,  the  Aoiitnsian  or  German  prorinces  own  title  had  been  mended  in  that  of 

cf  the  empire.    The  custom  of  partition  kings  of  Anigon.    In  1180  legal  instru- 

was  00  fully  establishedf  that  those  wise  ments  executed  in  Catalonia  ceased  to  be 

lad  ambitions  princes^  Charles  Martel,  dated  by  the  year  of  the  king  of  France ; 

f  epin,  and  Charlemagne  himself,  did  not  and  as  there  certainly  remained  no  other 

venture  to  thwart  the  public  opinion  by  mark  of  dependence,  the  separation  of 

Introdocing   primogeniture.     Carloman  the  principality  may  bo  referred  to  that 

would  not  long  have  stood  against  his  year.     But   the  rights  of  the   French 

brother;  who,  after  his  death,  usurped  crown   orer   it   were   finally   ceded   by 

the  inheritanoe  of  bSa  two  infltnt  ehil-  Louis  IX.  in  1268.    De  Uarca,  Marea 

tora.  Hispaniea.  p.  614.    Art  de  T^rifier  !■• 

s  The  oounti  of  Barcelona  always  ac-  Dates,  t.  L   p.  291. 
kn  jwledged  the  feudal  superiority  of  tlia 
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ants  preserved  the  same  unconquerable  spirit  of  resistance  to 
oppression.  Many  fled  to  the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  and^ 
mingling  with  the  Northmen,  who  were  just  preparing  to  run 
their  memorable  career,  revenged  upon  the  childreu  and  sub- 
jects of  Charlemagne  the  devastation  of  Saxony.  The  rem-- 
nant  embraced  Christianity,  their  aversion  to  which  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  their  rebellions,  and  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  Charlemagne  —  a  submission  which  even 
Witikind,  the  second  Arminius  of  Germany,  afler  such 
irresistible  conviction  of  her '  destiny,  did  not  disdain  to 
make.  But  they  retained,  in  the  main,  their  own  laws; 
they  were  governed  by  a  duke  of  their  own  nation,  if  not 
of  their  own  election ;  and  for  many  ages  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  original  character  among  the  nations  of 
Grermany.* 

The  successes  of  Charlemagne  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
his  empire  against  the  Sclavonians.of  Bohemia  and  Huns  or 
Avars  of  Pannonia,  though  obtained  with   less   cost,  were 
hardly  less  eminent.     In  all  his  wars  the  newly  conquered 
nations,  or  those   whom  fear  had  made   dependent  allies, 
were  employed  to  subjugate  their  neighbors,  and  the  inces- 
sant waste  of  fatigue  and  the  sword  was  supplied  by  a  fresh 
population  that  swelled  the  expanding  circle  of  dominion. 
Extent  of  his  I  do  not  know  that  the  limits  of  the  new  western 
dominionfl.     empire  are  very  exactly  defined  by  contemporary 
writers,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  appreciate  the  degree  of 
subjection  in  which  the  Sclavonian  tribes  were  held.     As  an 
organized  mass  of  provinces,  regularly  governed  by  imperial 
officers,  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly  bounded,  in  Germany, 
by  the  Elbe,  the  Saale,  the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  thence  crossing  the  Danube  above  Vienna,  and 
prolonged  to  the  Gulf  of  Istria.     Part  of  Dalmatia  was  com- 
prised in  the  duchy  of  Friuli.     In  Italy  the  empire  extended 
not  much  beyond  the  modern   fnjniier  of  Naples,  if  we 
exclude,  as  was  the  fact,  the  duchy  of  Benevento  from  any- 
thing more  than  a  titular  subjection.    The  Spanish  boundary, 
as  has  been  said  already,  was  the  £bro.^ 

>  [NOTB  IX.]  tho  Oder  and  ^ntien  of  Poland.    The 

>  I  follow  In  this  the  map  of  Koch,  in  anthorn  of  L^Art  de  T^riflcr  les  DateH 
his  Tableau  des  RdTolutions  do  I'Europef  extend  it  to  the  Raab.  It  would  rcquiru 
tome  i.  That  of  Vaugoudy,  Paris,  1752,  a  long  examination  to  gire  a  precise 
Includes  the  dependent  Sclayonic  tribes,  statement. 

and  oanies  the  limit  of  the  empire  to 
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A  seal  was  put  to  the  glory  of  Charlemagne  when  Leo  III., 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  placed  upon  ma  corooa- 
liis  head  the  imperial  crown.     His  father,  Pepin,  ^ro"*"" 
had  borne  the  ntle  of  Patrician,  and  he  had  him-  a.d.  sbo. 
self  exercised,  with   that  title,  a  regular  sovereignty  over 
Bome.^    Money  was  coined  in  his  name,  and  an  oath  of  fidel- 
ity was  taken  by  the  clergy  and  people.     But  the  appellation 
of  Emperor  seemed  to  place  his  authority  over  all  his  subjects 
on  a  new  footing.     It  was  full  of  high  and  indefinite  preten- 
sion, tending  to  overshadow  the  free  election  of  the  Franks 
by  a  fictitious  descent  from  Augustus.     A  fresh  oath  of  fidel- 
ity to  him  as  emperor  was  demanded  from  his  subjects.     His 
own  discretion,  however,  prevented  him  from  affecting  those 
more  despotic  prerogatives  which  the  imperial  name  might 
still  be  supposed  to  convey.^ 

In  analyzing  the  characters  of  heroes  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  vSeparate  altogether  the  share  of  fortune  from 
their  own.  The  epoch  made  by  Charlemagne  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  tlie  illustrious  families  which  prided 
themselves  in  him  as  their  progenitor,  the  very  legends  of 
romance,  which  are  full  of  his  fabulous  exploits,  have  cast  a 
lustre  around  his  head,  and  testify  the  greatness  that  has  em- 
bodied itself  in  his  name.  None,  indeed,  of  Charlemagne's 
wars  can  be  compared  with  the  Saracenic  victory  of  Charles 
Martel ;  but  that  was  a  contest  for  freedom,  his  for  conquest ; 
and  fame  is  more  partial  to  successful  aggression  than  to  pat- 
riotic resistance.  As  a  scholar,  his  acquisitions  were  probably 
little  superior  to  those  of  his  unrespected  son ;  and  in  several 
points  of  view  the  glory  of  Charlemagne  might  be  extenuated 

1  The  Patricians  of  tiie  lower  empire  abrogated.     Huratori,    Annali   d'ltalfa, 

-were  gOTemora  sent  from  Constantinople  ad.  ann.  772;  St.  Marc,  t.  i.  p.  866,  872. 

to  the  provinces.    Rome  had  lonj;  been  A  mosaic,   still  extant  in  the   Lateran 

aoeustomed  to  their  name  and  power,  palace,  repremnts  our  Saviour  giving  the 

The   sabtiectioii   of  the   Romans,   both  keys  to  St.  Peter  with  one  hand,  and 

clergy  and  laity,  to  Charlemagne,  as  well  with  the  other  a  standard  to  a  crowned 

before  as  after   he   bore    the   imperial  prince,  bearing  the  inscription  Constan- 

oame,  seems  to  be  established.    See  DIs-  Une  V.     But  Constantino  V.  did   not 

■ertation  Historlque,  par  le  Blanc,  sub-  bc^n  to  reign  till  780 ;  and  if  this  piece 

joined  to  his   TnitA   de   Monnoyes  de  of  workmanship  was   made  under  Leo 

Frmoce,  p.  18;  and   St.    Uaro,  Abr^  III.,  as  the  authors  of  L'Art  de  verifier 

Chronologique  de  I'Histoire  de  I'ltalie,  les  Dates  imagine,  it  could  not  be  earlier 

t.i..  The  first  of  these  writers  does  not  than  796.     T.  i.  p.  262;  Huratori  ad 

allow  that  Pepin  exercised  any  authority  ann.  798.    However  this  may  be,  there 

at  Rome.    A  good  deal  of  obscurity  rests  can  be  no  qvestion  that  a  considerable 

over  its  internal  government  for  near  share  of  jurisdiction  and  authority  was 

fifty  years ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  practically  exercised  by  the  popes  during 

believe  that  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  this  period.    Vid.  Muiat.  ad  ann.  789. 
tha  Oieek  emperors  was   not  entirely       <  [Notb  X.] 
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by  an  analytical  dissection.^  But  rejecting  a  mode  of  judging 
equally  uncandid  and  fallacious,  we  shall  find  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  everything  that  grandeur  of  conception  which  dis- 
tinguish ss  extraordinary  minds.  Like  Alexander,  he  seemed 
born  for  universal  innovation :  in  a  life  restlessly  active,  we  see 
him  reforming  the  coinage  and  establishing  the  legal  divisions 
of  money ;  gathering  about  him  the  learned  of  every  country ; 
t<r»  mding  schools  and  collecting  libraries ;  interfering,  but  with 
the  tone  of  a  king,  in  religious  controversies  ;  aiming,  though 
prematurely,  at  the  formation  of  a  naval  force ;  attempting, 
for  the  saie  of  commerce,  the  magnificent  enterprise  of 
uniting  the  Rhine  and  Danube;^  and  meditating  to  mould 
the  discordant  codes  of  Roman  and  barbarian  laws  into  an 
uniform  system. 

The  great  qualities  of  Charlemagne  were,  indeed,  alloyed 
by  tlie  vices  of  a  barbarian  and  a  conqueror.  Nine  wives, 
whom  he  divorced  with  very  little  ceremony,  attest  the 
license  of  his  private  life,  which  his  temperance  and  frugality 
can  hardly  be  said  to  redeem.  Unsparing  of  blood,  though 
not  constitutionally  cruel,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  the  means 
which  his  ambition  prescribed,  he  beheaded  in  one  day  four 
thousand  Saxons  —  an  act  of  atrocious  butchery,  after  which 
his  persecuting  edicts,  pronouncing  the  pain  of  death  against 
those  who  refused  baptism,  or  even  who  ate  flesh  during 
Lent,  seem  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  This  union  of  bar- 
barous ferocity  with  elevated  views  of  national  improvement 
might  suggest  the  parallel  of  Peter  fhe  Great.  But  the 
degrading  habits  and  brute  violence  of  the  Muscovite  place 
him  at  an  immense  distance  from  the  restorer  of  the  empire. 

A  strong  sympatiiy  for  intellectual  excellence  was  the 
leading  characteristic  of  Charlemagne,  and  this  undoubtt^dly 
biassed  him  in  the  chief  political  error  of  his  conduct  —  that 
of  encouraging  the  power  and  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy. 
But,  perhaps,  his  greatest  eulogy  is  written  in  the  disgraces 
of  succeeding  times  and  the  miseries  of  Europe.  He  stands 
alone,  like  a  beacon  upon  a  waste,  or  a  rock  in  the  broad 

1  Bglnhard  attestg  his  ready  eloquence,       <  See  an  eesay  npon  this  prqject  in  the 

his  perfect  mastery  of  Latin,  his  knowl-  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 

edge  of  Greek  so  far  as  to  read  it,  his  t.  xriii.  The  riyers  which  were  designed 

acquisitions  In  logic,  grannnar,  rhetoric,  to  form  the  links  of  this  junction  were 

and   astronomy.    But    the    anonymous  the  Altmuhl,  the  Regnits,  and  the  Main : 

authors  of  the  life  of  Louis  the  Debonair  but  their  want  of  depth,  and  the  spongi- 

attributes  most  of  these  accompllstuneuts  ness  of  the  soil,  appear  to  present  instt- 

10  ttutt  ttnlbrtnnate  priuce.  perable  impediments  to  its  oompleUoD. 
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ocean.  I£s  sceptre  was  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  which  could  not 
be  drawn  by  any  weaker  hand.  In  the  dark  ages  of  European 
history  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  affords  a  solitary  resting- 
place  between  two  long  periods  of  turbulence  and  igno- 
miny, deriving  the  advantages  of  contrast  both  from  that  of 
the  preceding  dynasty  and  of  a  posterity  for  whom  he  had 
formed  an  empire  which  they  were  unworthy  and  unequal  to 
maintain.^ 

Pepin,  the  eldest  son  of  Charlemagne,  died  before  him, 
leaving  a  natural  son,  named   Bernard^    Even  ^^^y^  ^^ 
if  he  had  been  legitimate,  the  right  of  representa-  nebonftir. 
tion  was  not  at  all  established  during  these  ages ;  ^'^' 
indeed,  the  general  prejudice  seems  to  have  inclined  against 
it.    Bernard,  therefore,  kept  only  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which 
had  been  transferred  to  his  father ;  while  Louis,  the  younger 
son  of  Charlemagne,  inherited  the  empire.'     But,  in  a  short 
time,  Bernard,  having  attempted  a  rebellion  agamst 
his  uncle,  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  eyes,  which 
occasioned  his  death  —  a  cruelty  more  agreeable  to  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  manners  than  to  the  character  of  Louis,  who 
bitterly  reproached  himself  for  the  severity  he  had  been  per- 
suaded to  use. 

Under  this  prince,  called  by  the  Italians  the  Pious,  and 
by  the  French  the  Debonair,  or  Good-natured,^  the  mighty 

1  The  Lift  of  Charlemagne,  by  Oatllard,  the  theories  of  hia  own.    H.  OnJaot  aaka 

wlthoat  being  made  perha|»  so  interest-  whether  the  nation  was  left  in  the  same 

Ing  as  it  onght  to  baTe  been,  presents  an  state  in  which  the  emperor  found  it. 

adequate  new  both  of  his  actions  and  Nothing  fell  with  him,  he  remarks,  but 

ehaneter.  Schmidt,  Hist,  dee  Allemands,  the  central  gorernment,  which  could  only 

tome  ii.,  appears  to  me  a  superior  writer,  hare  been  preserred  by  a  series  of  men 

An  exception  to  the  general  su£bage  like    himself,     (^ssais   sur    THist.    de 

of  historians  in  &Tor  of  Charlemagne  is  France,  pp.  276-294 ;  Hist  de  la  Cirilisa- 

made  by  Sismondi.    He  seems  to  consider  tion  on  Prance,  Le^n  ii.  p.  flO.)    Some, 

him  as  liaTing  produced  no  permanent  indeed,  of  his  institutions  cannot  be  said 

efiBCt;  theempire,  within  half  a  century,  to  have   long  surriTed   him;  but   this 

hafli^;  been  dismembered,  and  relapsing  again  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the 

mto  Vb»  merest  weakness :  —  '*  Tellement  weakness  of  his  successors.    No  one  man 

la  grandeur  acquise  par  les  armes  est  of  more  than  common  ability  arme  la 

taompeuse,  quand  elle  ne  se  donne  pour  the  Carloringian  dynasty  after  liimsel^ 

appui  ancune  institution  bientkisante;  et  alkct  tery  disadrantageous  to  the  per- 

tellement  le  rigne  d^un  grand  roi  demeure  manence  of  his  policy,  and  perhaps  rather 

stMle,  quand  il  ne  Ibnde  pas  la  liberty  surprising :  though  it  Is  a  theoi^  of  Sis- 

de  ses  ooncitoyens."    (Vol.  iii.  p.  97.)  mondi  that  royal  ikmilles  naturally  dwln- 

But  certainly  some  of  Charlemagne's  in-  die  into  imbecility,  especially  in  a  semi- 

stitntions  were  likely  to  prore  Iwneflcial  barbarous  condition  of  society. 

if  they  could  have  been  maintained,  such  *  A  contemporary  author,  Thegan,  ap. 

as  the  Scabini  and  the  Missi  Donilnici.  Muratori,  a.D/  810,  ssserts  that  Bernard 

And  when  Sismondi  hints  that  Charle-  was  bom  of  a  concubine.    I  do  not  know 

magne  ought  to  have  given  a  charte  eon-  why  modem  Idstoriaas  represent  it  other- 

glitmHonnette^  it  is  difficult  not  to  smile  at  wise, 

such  a  proof  of  his  inclination  to  Judge  *  [Non  XI.] 

vast  tiniee  by  a  standard  borrowed  from  «ThMe  names,  as  a  Frenoh  writer  ol» 
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structure  of  his  Other's  power  began  rapidly  to  decaj.  I  do 
not  know  that  Louis  deserves  so  much  contempt  as  he  has 
undergone ;  but  historians  have  in  general  more  indulgence 
for  splendid  crimes  than  for  the  weaknesses  of  rirtue.  There 
was  no  defect  in  Louis's  understanding  or  courage ;  he  was 
accomplished  in  martial  exercises,  and  in  aU  the  learning 
which  an  education,  excellent  for  that  age,  could  supply.  No 
one  was  ever  more  anxious  to  reform  the  abuses  of  adminis- 
tration ;  and  whoever  compares  his  capitularies  with  those  of 
Charlemagne  will  perceive  that,  aa  a  legislator,  he  was  even 
superior  to  his  father.  The  fault  lay  entirely  in  his  heart ; 
and  this  fault  was  nothing  but  a  temper  too  soft  and  a  con- 
science too  strict^  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  empire  should 
have  been  speedily  dissolved ;  a  succession  of  such  men  as 
Charles  Martel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  could  alone  have 
preserved  its  integrity ;  but  the  misfortunes  of  Louis  and  his 
people  were  immediately  owing  to  the  following  errors  of  his 
conduct 

Soon  afler  his  accession  Louis  thought  fit  to  associate  his 
misfb       eldest  son,  Lothaire,  to  the  empire,  and  to  confer 
tunes  and      the  pi*ovinces  of  Bavaria  and  Aquitaine,  as  sub- 
•'^'*'  ordinate  kingdoms,  upon  the  two  younger,  Louis 

**"*  '  and  Pepin.  The  step  was,  in  appearance,  conform- 
able to  his  father's  policy,  who  had  acted  towards  himself  in 
a  similar  manner.  But  such  measures  are  not  subject  to 
general  rules,  and  exact  a  careful  regard  to  characters  and 
circumstances.  The  principle,  however,  which  regulated  this 
division  was  learned  from  Charlemagne,  and  could  alone,  if 
strictly  pursued,  have  given  unity  and  permanence  to  the  em- 
pire. The  elder  brother  was  to  preserve  his  superiority  over 
the  others,  so  that  they  should  neither  make  peace  nor  war, 
nor  even  give  answer  to  ambassadors,  without  his  consent. 
Upon  the  death  of  either  no  further  partition  was  to  be  made ; 
but  whichever  of  his  children  might  become  the  popular 
ehoice  was  to  inherit  the  whole  kingdom,  under  the  same  su- 

•ervM,  meant  the  same  thing.    Pius  had,  i  Schmidt,  HSst.  des  Allemands,  torn, 

eren  in  good  Latin,  the  sense  of  mitu,  ii.,  has  done  more  Justice  than   other 

meekf  ibrbearing,  or  what  the  French  historians  to  Louis's  character.     Vais- 

oall   dAonnaire.     Sjnonymes   de  liou-  sette  attests  the  goodness  of  his  govern- 

bandf  torn.  i.  p.  257*    Our  English  word  ment  in  Aquitaine,  which  he  held  as  a 

debonair  Is   hardly  used   in  the  same  sulK>rdinate  kingdom  during  his  father's 

flense,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  an  Eng-  life.    It  extended  from  the  Loire  to  the 

lish  word;  but  I  hare  not  altered  Lou-  Ebro,  so  that  the  trust  was  not  con- 

Is's  appellation,  by  which  lie  is  so  well  temptible.  —  Ilist.  de  Languedoc,  torn.  L 

known.  p.  476. 
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periority  of  the  head  of  the  familj.^  This  compact  was,  from, 
the  beginning,  disliked  by  the  younger  brothers ;  and  an  event, 
upon  which  Louis  does  not  seem  to  have  calculated,  soon  dis- 
gusted his  colleague  Lothaire.  Judith  of  Bavaria,  the  emper- 
or's second  wife,  an  ambitious  woman,  bore  him  a  son,  by 
name  Chai'les,  whom  both  parents  were  naturally  anxitius  to 
place  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  brothers.  But  this  could 
only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  Lothaire,  who  was  ill  disposed 
to  see  his  empire  still  further  dismembered  for  this  child  of  a 
second  bed.  Louis  passed  his  life  in  a  struggle  with  three 
undutiful  sons,  who  abused  his  paternal  kindness  by  constant 
rebellions. 

These  were  rendered  more  formidable  by  the  concurrence 
of  a  different  class  of  enemies,  whom  it  had  been  another  er- 
ror of  the  emperor  to  provoke.     Charlemagne  had  assumed  a 
thorough  control  and  supremacy  over  the  clergy ;  and  his  son 
was  perhaps  still  more  vigilant  in  chastising  their  irregulari- 
ties, and  reforming  their  rules  of  discipline.     But  to  this, 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  bear  at  the  hands  of  the 
first,  it  was  not  equally  easy  for  the  second   to  obtain  their 
submission.     Louis  therefore  drew  on  himself  the  inveterate 
enmity  of  men  who  united  w^ith  the  turbulence  of  martial  no- 
bles a  skill  in  managing  those  engines  of  offence  which  were 
peculiar  to  their  order,  and  to  which  the  implicit  devotion  of 
his  character  laid  him  very  open.      Yet,  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  and  many  days  of  ignominy,  his  ^.  d.  840. 
wishes  were  eventually  accomplished.      Charles,  partition  of 
his  youngest  son,  sui'named  the  Bald,  obtained,  *i»oe>npi" 
upon  his  death,  most  part  of  France,  while  Ger-  *"  ^'  ®*'^* 
many  fell  to  the  share  of  Louis,  and  the  rest  of    JS  mm, 
the  imperial  dominions,  with  the  title,  to  the  eldest,  J;^'^**"'^ 
Lothaire.     This  partition  was  the  result  of  a  san-  chariee  ti» 
guinary,  though  short,  contest ;  and  it  gave  a  fatal  ®*^**- 
blow  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks.     For  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
dun, in  843,  abrogated  the  sovereignty  that  had  been  attached 
to  the  eldest  brother  and  to  the  imperial  name  in  former  par- 
titions :  each  held  his  respective  kingdom  as  an  independent 
right.^    This  is  the  epoch  of  a  final  separation  between  the 

1  Balnzli  GapHalarla,  torn.  I.  p.  676.  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  brothers 

*Belnidi  Capitalaria,  torn.  U.  p.  42;  and  their  fiunilyjastlfles  the  eonstruetlOD 

TeUy.  toi&e  fi.,  p.  76.    The  ezpresdons  of  Velly,  which  I  hare  followed. 

of  thw  tnelj  are  perhaps  equivocal;  but 
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French  and  Grerman  members  of  the  empire.  Its  millenaiy 
was  celebrated  hj  some  of  the  latter  nation  in  1843.* 

The  subsequent  partitions  made  among  the  children  of 
Decline  of  these  brothers  are  of  too  rapid  succession  to  be 
the  Carlo-  here  related.  In  about  forty  years  the  empire  was 
fiiSiy?  *  nearly  reunited  under  Charles  the  Fat,  son  of 
SHfem****  Louis  of  Grcrmany ;  but  his  short  and  inglorious 
Mror,  881.  reign  ended  in  his  deposition.  From  this  time  the 
Sance'sss.  posscssion  of  Italy  was  contested  among  her  na- 
gpoBed,  tive  princes ;  Grermany  fell  at  first  to  an  illegitimate 
Diamember-  ^^sccndant  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  a  short  time 
ment  of  th«  was  entirely  lost  by  his  family  ;  two  kingdoms,  af- 
empire.  terwards  united,  were  formed  by  usurpers  out  of 

what  was  then  called  Burgundy,  and  comprised  the  provinces 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  with  Franche  Comt^,  and 
great  part  of  Switzerland.*  In  France  the  Carlovingian 
kings  continued  for  another  century ;  but  their  line  was  inter- 
Kings  of  rupted  two  or  three  times  by  the  election  or  usur« 
la<S«*'887.  P^-tion  of  a  powerful  family,  the  counts  of  Paris 
Charles  the  and  Orleans,  who  ended,  like  tlie  old  mayors  of 
Robert?  the  palace,  in  dispersing  the  phantoms  of  royalty 
822-  they  had  professed  to  serve.*    Hugh  Capet,  the 

^The  partition,  which  the  treaty  of  Italy,  had  a  kingdom  called  Lorraine, 

Verdun  confirmed,  had  been  made  by  from  his  name  (Lotharingia),  extending 

eommiasiooers  specially  appointed  in  the  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  Provence, 

preceding  year.    **  Le  nombre  total  des  bounded  by  that  river  on  one  frontier,  by 

oommiA^rea  fUt  port£  4  trois  cents ;  lis  France  on  the  other.    Louis  took  all  be- 

a»  dl8tribu6rent  toute  la  surface  de  I'em-  youd  the  Rhine,  and  was  usually  styled 

Eire,  qu'Us  s'engag^rent  4  parcourir  arant  The  Germanic. 
»  mois  d'  ao&t  de  Tannte  suiyante :  cet  *  These  kingdoms  were  denominated 
immense  travail  etoit  en  effet  alors  nices-  Provence  and  Trans^jurane  Burgundy, 
saire  pour  se  procurer  les  eonnoissanoes  The  latter  was  very  small,  comprising 
qn'on  obtient  aigourd'hui  en  un  instant,  only  part  of  Switserland;  but  its  second 
par  1  inspection  d'une  carte  g^ograph-  Bovereign,  Rodolph  II.,  acquired  by 
Ique:  malheurensement  on  teriv(ut  &  famty  almost  the  whole  of  the  former; 
cette  ^poque  aussi  peu  qn'on  lisoit.  Le  and  the  two  united  were  called  the  king- 
rapport  des  commissaires  ne  ftit  point  dom  of  Aries.  This  lasted  from  933  to 
mis  paur  6crit,  on  point  dipos^  dans  les  1082.  when  Rodolph  m.  bequeathed  his 
archives.  S'il  nous  avoit  btk  conserve,  dominions  to  the  emperor  Conrad  II. — 
ee  seroit  le  plus  curleux  de  tous  les  mon-  Art  de  verifier  los  Dates,  tom.  ii.  p. 
umens  sur  P6tat  de  I'Europe  an  moyen  427-482. 
Age.*'  (Sismondi,  ffist.  des  Fran^.  ill.  76.) 

For  this  he  quotes  Nithard,  a  contem-  'The  fitmily  of  Capet  Is  generally  ad- 

porary  historian.  mitted  to  possess  the  most  ancient  pedt* 

In  the  division  made  on  this  occasion  gree  of  any  sovereign  line  in  Europe.    Its 

the  kingdom  of  France,   which  fell  to  succession  through  males  Is  unequivo- 

Charles   the    Bald,  had  for  its  eastern  cally  deduced  from  Robert  the  Brave, 

boundary,  the  Meuse,  the  Sadne,  and  the  made   governor  of  Ai\jou  in   864,  and 

Rhone  ;  which,  nevertheless,  can  only  be  fitther  of  Budes  king  of  France,  and  of 

understood  of  the  Upper  Heuse,  since  Robert,  who  was  chosen   by  a  party  in 

Brabant  was  certainly  not  comprised  in  922,  though,  as  Charles  the  Simple  waa 

It.    Lothaire,  the  eider  brotlier,  besides  still  acknowledged  in  some  provinces,  it 
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represenUitive  of  this  house   upon  the  death  of   Raiph^m 
Louis  v.,  placed  himself  upon  the  throne;  thus  J^*" 
founding  the   third  and  most  permanent  race  of  JfJ*»**"» 
French  sovereigns.     Before  this  happened,  tlie  de-  Louia  v. 
Bcendants  of  Charlemagne  had  sunk  into  in.^ignifi-  ^0^,^^ 
cance,  and  retained  little  more  of  France  than  the  Paris, 
city  of  Laon.     The  rest  of  the  kingdom  had  been  seized  by 
the  powerful  nobles,  who,  with  the  nominal  fidelity  of  the 
feudal  system,  maintained  its  practical  independence  and  re- 
bellious spirit.^ 

These  were  times  of  great  misery  to  the  people,  and  the 
worst,  perhaps,  that  Europe  has  ever  known.  Even  under 
Charlemagne,  we  have  abundant  proofs  of  the  ca-  state  of  th« 
lamities  which  the  people  suflfered.  The  light  p^p*«- 
which  shone  around  him  was  that  of  a  consuming  fire.  The 
free  proprietors  who  had  once  considered  themselves  as  only 
called  upon  to  resist  foreign  invasion,  were  harassed  by  end- 
less expeditions,  and  dragged  away  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  or  the 
banks  of  the  Drave.  Many  of  them,  as  we  learn  from  his 
Capitularies,  beaune  ecclesiastics  to  avoid  military  conscrip- 
tion.' But  far  worse  must  have  been  their  state  under  the 
lax  government  of  succeeding  times,  when  the  dukes  and 
counts,  no  longer  checked  by  the  vigorous  administration  of 
Charlemagne,  were  at  liberty  to  play  the  tyrants  in  their  sev- 
eral territories,  of  which  they  now  becanie  almost  the  sover- 
eigns. The  poorer  landholder^  accordingly  were  forced  to 
bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke ;  and,  either  by  compulsion  or 
through  hope  of  being  better  protected,  submitted  their  inde- 
pendent patrimonies  to  the  feudal  tenure. 

b  uaeertaJn  whether   he  ought  to  he  independent  and  honnd  hy  no  feudal  tie. 

eoanted  in  the  ro3'al  list-    It  is,  more-  (Lettres  snr  THist.  de  France,  Lett.  DC.) 
orer,  highly  probable  that  Robert  the       'Capitnlaria,  a.  d.  805.    Whoever  pee* 

BraTe  was    descended,  eiinally  through  sessed  three  mansi  of  alodial  property 

males,  fW>m  St.  Amoul,  who  di<>d  in  640,  was  called  upon  for  personal  serrice,  or 

and  consequently   nearly  allied  to  the  at  least  to  fUmisb  a  substitute.    Nigellus, 

GarioTingian   fiimily,  who   derive  their  author  of  a  poetical  Life  of  Louis  I., 

pedigree   from    the   same    head.  —  See  seeras  to  implicate  Charlemagne  himself 

PreuTes  do  la  G^n^logie  de  Hughes  Ca-  in  some  of  the  oppressions  of  his  reign. 

pet,  in  I' Art  de  virifier  lea  Dates,  tom.  i.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  former  to  re* 

p-  546.  dress  those  who  had  been  injured  in  his 

I  [  NoTi  XTI.]  iather's  time.  —  Kecueil  des  Historlens, 

At  the  close  of  the  ninth  oentury  there  tome  Ti.    N.B.  I  quote  by  this  title  the 

were  twenty-nine  tiereditary  flefii  of  the  great  collection  of  French    historians, 

erown.    At  the  accession  of  Hngh  Capet,  charters  and  other  documents  iUustra- 

In  S87,  they  had  increased  to  flfty-flve.  tive  of  the  middle  ages,  more  commonly 

(Guiaot,  Civilis  en   France,  Le^on   24.)  known  by  the  name  of  its  first  editor. 

Thierry   maintains  that  those  between  the  Benedictine  Bouquet.    ButaaseTeral 

tfa«  Lrfre  and  the  Pyrenees  were  strictly  learned  men  of  ttukt  order  were  succee- 
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But  evils  still  more  terrible  than  these  political  abusefj 
were  the  lot  of  those  nations  who  had  been  subject  to  Charle- 
magne.    They,  indeed,  may  appear  to  us  little  better  than 
ferocious  barbarians ;  but  they  were  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  tribes,  in  comparison  of  whom  they  must  be  deemed  humane 
and  polished.     Each  frontier  of  the  empire  had  to  dread  the 
attack  of  an  enemy.     The  coasts  of  Italy  were 
"*'  continually  alarmed  by  the  Saracens  of  Africa, 
who  possessed  themselves  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  became 
masters   of  the   Mediterranean   Sea,^     Though   the   Greek 
g^QOAQ    dominions  in  the  south  of  Italy  were  chiefly  exposed 
to  them,  they  twice  insulted  and  ravaged  the  terri- 
tory of  Rome ;  nor  was  there  any  security  even  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  maritime  Alps,  where,  early  in  the  tenth 
century,  they  settled  a  piratical  colony." 

Much  more  formidable  were  the  foes  by  whom  Germany 
The  was  assailed.     The  Sclavonians,  a  widely  extended 

Hungarians,  people,  whosc  language  is  still  spoken  upon  half 
the  surface  of  Europe,  had  occupied  the  countries  of  Bohemia, 
Poland,  and  Pannonia,*  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  empire, 
and  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  acknowledged  its  superi- 
ority. But  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  a  Tartarian 
tribe,  the  Hungarians,  overspreading  that  country  which 
since  has  borne  their  name,  and  moving  forward  like  a  vast 
wave,  brought  a  dreadful  reverse  upon  GU3rmany.  Their 
numbers  were  great,  their  fferocity  untamed.  They  fought 
with  hght  cavalry  and  light  armor,  trusting  to  their  showers 
of  arrows,  against  which  the  swords  and  lances  of  the  Euro- 
pean armies  could  not  avail.  The  memory  of  Attila  was 
renewed  in  the  devastations  of  these  savages,  who,  if  they 
were  not  his  compatriots,  resembled  them  both  in  their  coun- 

rirely  ooneemed  in  this  work,  not  one  Monaco,  were  extirpated  by  a  count  of 

half  of  which  has  yet  been  published,  it  Provence  in  972.    But  they  had  ef>tab- 

•eemed  better  to  fbllow  its  own  title-page,  lished  themselyes  more  inland  than  Fraa> 

1  These  African  Sararrens  belonged  to  aineto.    Creeping  up  the  line  of  the  Alps, 

the  Aglabites,  a  dynasty  that  reigned  at  they  took  possesion  of  St.  Maurice,  in 

Tunis  for  the  whole  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Valais,  Arom  which  the  feeble  kings  of 

after  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Abbas-  Tran^jurane  Burgundy  could  &ct  dislodge 

■ite    Khalifs.     They    were    overthrown  them. 

themselves  in  the  next  age  by  the  Fail-  s  I  am  sensible  of  the  awkward  effect 

mites.    Sicily  was  first  invaded  in  827 :  of  introducing  this  name  from  a  more 

but  the  city  of  Syracuse  was  only  re-  ancient  geography,  but  it  saves  a  circum- 

duced  in  878.  locution  still   more  awkward.    Austria 

<  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  ad.  ann.  would  convey  an  imperfect  idea,  and  the 

906,  et  alibi.    These  Saracens  of  FrassI-  Austrian  dominions  could  not  be  named 

neto,  luppoeed  to  be  between  Nice  and  without  a  tcemendous  anachronism. 
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tenances  and  customs.  All  Italy,  all  Grermany,  and  the  south 
of  France  felt  this  scourge ;  *  till  Henry  the  ^  ^  93^964. 
Fowler,  and  Otho  the  Great,  drove  them  back  by  '  * 
successive  victories  within  their  own  limits,  where,  in  a  short 
time,  they  learned  peaceful  arts,  adopted  the  religion  and 
followed  the  policy  of  Christendom. 

If  any  enemies  could  be  more  destructive  than  these  Hun- 
garians, they  were  the  pirates  of  the  north,  known  ji^^ 
commonly  by  the  name  of  Normans.  The  love  of  Nonnaa*. 
a  predatory  life  seems  to  have  attracted  adventurers  of 
different  nations  to  the  Scandinavian  seas,  from  whence  they 
infested,  not  only  by  maritime  piracy,  but  continual  invasions, 
the  northern  coasts  both  of  France  and  Germany.  The 
causes  of  their  sudden  appearance  are  inexplicable,  or  at 
least  could  only  be  sought  in  the  ancient  traditions  of  Scandi* 
navia.  For,  undoubtedly,  the  coasts  of  France  and  England 
were  as  little  protected  from  depredations  under  the  Mero- 
vingian kings,  and  those  of  the  Heptarchy,  as  in  subsequent 
times.  Yet  only  one  instance  of  an  attack  from  this  side  is 
recorded,  and  that  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,'  till 
the  age  of  Charlemagne.  In  787  the  Danes,  as  we  call  tliose 
northern  plunderers,  began  to  infest  England,  which  lay  most 
immediately  open  to  their  incursions.  Soon  afterwards  they 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  France.  Charlemagne  repulsed  them 
by  means  of  his  fleets ;  yet  they  pillaged  a  few  places  during 
his  reign.  It  is  said  that,  perceiving  one  day,  from  a  port  in 
the  Mediterranean,  some  Norman  vessels,  which  had  pene>* 
trated  into  that  sea,  he  shed  tears,  in  anticipation  of  the 
miseries  which  awaited  his  empire.*  In  Louis's  reign  their 
depredations  upon  the  coast  were  more  incessant,^  but  they 

1  Id  95A   thej  OTerran    lAngu«doe.  *  Greg.  Turon.  1.  111.  e.  8. 

Bajrmond-Ponfl,  ooant  of  ToalouM,  cut  *  In  the  nioth  ceotuiy  the  Norman 

th^  armj  to  ^edn ;  but  they  had  pre-  pirates  not  only  raraged    the  Baleario 

floiialyooinmitted  such  raTftgea,  that  the  bles,  and  nearer  coaats  of  the  Hediterra* 

Idahope  of  that  prorlnoe,  writing  soon  nean,  but  even  Greece. — De  Marca,  Mar> 

•flerwacds  to  Pope  John  X.,  assert  that  ea  IliRpanioa,  p.  827. 

•eaoRMly  any  eminent  eoclesiastlcfl,  out  *  NigoUus,  the  poetical  biographer  of 

«f  a  great  number,  were  left  alive.  —  Lonis,  giTea  the  following  description  at 

Hist,  de  Langoedoc,  tome  U.  p.  60.   Ther  the  Normans :  — 

jwnetnted  Into  Oulenne,  as  late  as  951.  Nort  quoque    Frandseo   dicantur  no- 

—  Flodoardi  Chroolcon,  in  Keeueil  dee  minemonnt. 

ffistoriens,  tome  tUI.    In  Italy  they  in-  Velooes,  agiles,  armigerique  nimis ; 

■pired  such  terror  that  a  mass  was  com-  Ipse  quidem  poputus  lat^  pernotus  lu^ 

posed  expressly  deprecating  this  ealam.  betur, 

Ity  :  Ab  Ungarorum  nos  defendas  Jaculis !  IJotre  dapes  quasrit,  incoUtatque  mara. 

In  987  they  raraged  the  coontnr  as  &r  Pnlcher  adest  Ihcie,  Tultnque  stataqos 

as  BanoTento  and  Oapoa.  —  Moratori,  decorus.  —  1.  It. 
Ann.  dltalfa. 
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did  not  penetrate  into  the  inland  oountry  till  that  of  Charles 
the  Bald.  The  wars  between  that  prince  and  his  family, 
which  exhausted  France  of  her  noblest  blood,  the  insubordi- 
nation of  the  provincial  governors,  even  the  instigation  of 
some  of  Charles's  enemies,  laid  all  open  to  their  inroads. 
Thej  adopted  an  uniform  plan  of  warfare  both  in  France  and 
England;  sailing  up  navigable  rivers  in  their  vessels  of 
small  burden,  and  fortifying  the  islands  which  they  occasion- 
ally found,  tiiey  made  these  intrenchments  at  once  an  asylum 
for  their  women  and  children,  a  repository  for  their  plunder, 
and  a  place  of  retreat  from  superior  force.  After  pillaging  a 
town  they  retired  to  these  strongholds  or  to  their  ships  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  872  that  they  ventured  to  keep  possession  of 
Angers,  which,  however,  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate. 
Sixteen  years  afterwards  they  laid  siege  to  Paris,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  ruinous  devastations  on  the  neighboring 
countiy.  As  these  Nonnans  were  unchecked  by  religious 
awe,  the  rich  monasteries,  which  had  stood  haimless  amidst 
the  havoc  of  Cliristian  wai*,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  storm. 
Perhaps  they  may  have  endured  some  irrecoverable  losses  of 
ancient  learning;  but  their  complaints  are  of  monuments 
disfigured,  bones  of  saints  and  kings  dispersed,  treasures 
carried  away.  St  Denis  redeemed  its  abbot  from  captivity 
with  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds  of  gold.  All  the 
chief  abbeys  were  stripped  about  the  same  time,  either  by  the 
enemy,  or  for  conti'ibutions  to  the  pubUc  necessity.  So 
impoverished  was  the  kingdom,  that  in  860  Charles  tlie  Bald 
had  great  difficulty  in  collecting  three  thousand  pounds  of 
silver  to  subsidize  a  body  of  Nonnans  against  their  country- 
men. The  kings  of  France,  too  feeble  to  prevent  or  repel 
these  invaders,  had  recourse  to  the  palliative  of  buying  peace 
at  their  hands,  or  nit  her  precarious  armistices,  to  which 
reviving  thirst  of  plunder  soon  put  an  end.  At  length 
Charles  the  Simple,  in  918,  ceded  a  great  province,  whicJi 
they  had  already  partly  occupied,  partly  rendered  desolate, 
and  which  has  derived  from  them  the  name  of  Normandy. 
Ignominious  as  this  appears,  it  proved  no  impolitic  step. 
Rollo,  the  Norman  chief,  with  all  his  subjects,  became 
Christians  and  Frenchmen;  and  the  kingdom  was  at  once 


He  goes  on  to  tell  as  that  they  wor-    of  xuiin*,  or  of  attribates,  that  deceired 
■hipped  Neptune—  Was  it  a  slmilaritj    him? 
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relieved  from  a  terrible  enemy,  and  strengthened  by  a  race 
of  hardy  colonists.^ 

The  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  had  not  the  immediate  effect 
of  restoring  the  royal  authority  over  France.  His  xccewion  of 
own  very  extensive  fief  was  now,  indeed,  united  to  Hugh  Capeu 
the  crown ;  but  a  few  great  vassals  occupied  the  ^** 
remainder  of  the  kingdom.  Six  of  these  obtained,  at  a  sub- 
sequent time,  the  exclusive  appellation  of  peers  of  France,  — 
the  count  of  Flanders,  whose  fief  stretched  from  ^^^^^ 
the  Scheldt  to  the  Somme;  the  count  of  Cham-  Fmnoeat 
pagne ;  the  duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  Britany  *****  **"*' 
did  homage ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  whom  the  count  of 
Nivemois  seems  to  have  depended ;  the  duke  of  Aquitaine, 
whose  territory,  though  less  than  the  ancient  kingdom  of  that 
name,  comprehended  Poitou,  Limousin,  and  most  of  Guienne, 
with  the  feudal  superiority  over  the  Angoumois,  and  some 
other  central  districts ;  and  lastly  the  count  of  Toulouse,  who 
possessed  Languedoc,  with  the  small  countries  of  Quercy  and 
Bouergue,  and  the  superiority  over  Auvergne."  Besides 
these  six,  the  duke  of  Grasoony,  not  long  afterwards  united 
with  Aquitaine,  the  counts  of  Anjou,  Ponthieu,  and  Yerman- 
dois,  the  viscount  of  Bourges,  ike  lords  of  Bourbon  and 
Coucy,  with  one  or  two  other  vassals,  held  immediately  of  the 
last  Carlovingian  kings."  This  was  the  aristocracy,  of  which 
Hugh  Capet  usurped  the  direction ;  for  the  suffrage  of  no 
general  assembly  gave  a  sanction  to  his  title.  On  the  death 
of  Louis  V.  he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Charles,  duke 
of  Lorraine,  who,  as  the  deceased  king's  uncle,  was  nearest 
heir,  and  procured  his  own  consecration  at  Rheims.  At  first 
he  was  by  no  means  acknowledged  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  his 
contest  with  Charles  proving  successful,  the  chief  vassals 
ultimately  gave  at  least  a  tacit  consent  to  the  usurpation,  and 
permitted  the  royal  name  to  descend  undisputed  upon  his 
posterity.^     But  this  was  almost  the  sole  attribute  of  sover- 

1  An  exceedingly  good  sketch  of  these  then  got  possession  of  It;  but  early  in 

Horman  incuisions,  and  of  the  political  the  twelfth  century  the  counts  of  Au- 

rftoation  of  France  during  that  period,  Tergne  again  did  homage  to  Ouienne.    It 

may  be  found  in  two  Memoirs  by  M.  is  very  difficult  to  fbUow  the  history  of 

Bonamy,  Hem.  de  PAcad.  des  Inscript.  these  fieft. 

tomes  XT.  and  xrii.    These  I  have  cbi^y  *  The  imtnedtaey  of  rassals  in  times  so 

followed  in  the  text.    [Notk  XIII.]  ancient  is  open  to  much  controrersy.    I 

s  Aurergne  changed  its  feudal  superior  hare  followeil  the  authority  of  those  in- 

twice.    It  had  been  sul^t  to  the  duke  dustrioui    Benedictines,   the  editors  of 

of  Aquitaine  till  about  the  middle  of  the  L'Art  de  Tdrlfier  les  Dates, 

tenth  century.    The  counts  of  Toulouse  *  The  south  of  France  net  only  took 
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eignty  which  the  first  kings  of  the  third  dynasty  enjoyed. 
For  a  long  period  before  and  after  the  accession  of  that  family 
France  has,  properly  speaking,  no  national  history.  The 
character  or  fortune  of  those  who  were  called  its  kings  were 
little  more  important  to  the  majority  of  the  nation  than  those 
of  foreign  princes.  Undoubtedly,  the  degree  of  influence 
Robert,  which  they  exercised  with  respect  to  the  vassals 
A.D.  990.  q£  the  crown  varied  according  to  their  power  and 
their  proximity.  Over  Guienne  and  Toulouse  the  first  four 
Capets  had  very  little  authority ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have 
HeniT  I.  ever  received  assistance  from  them  either  in  civil 
PwiipL?"  ^^  national  Avars.*  With  provinces  nearer  to  their 
A.D.  1060.  own  domains,  such  as  Normandy  and  Flanders, 
they  were  frequently  engaged  in  alliance  or  hostility ;  but 
each  seemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the  policy  of  independent 
states  than  from  the  relation  of  a  sovereign  towards  his 
subjects.* 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  when  the  fiefs  of  Paris  and 
Orleans  are  said  to  have  been  reunited  by  Hugh  Capet  to 
the  crown,  little  more  is  understood  than  the  feudal  superi- 
ority over  the  vassals  of  these  provinces.  As  the  kingdom 
of  Charlemagne's  posterity  was  split  into  a  number  of  great 
fiefs,  so  each  of  these  contained  many  barons,  possessing 

no  part  In  Hughes  elevation,  but  long  of  Oullelmus  Pictayiensii  bo  considered 
refused  to  pay  him  any  obedience,  or  aa  matter  of  fitct,  and  not  rather  as  a 
rather  to  acknowledge  his  title,  for  obe-  rhetorical  flourish.  He  tells  us  that  a 
dience  was  wholly  out  of  the  question,  vast  army  was  collected  by  Ucnry  I. 
The  style  of  charters  ran,  instead  of  the  against  the  dulce  of  Normandy :  Bur- 
king's  name,  Deo  regnante^  rege  ezpee-  gundium,  Arvemiam,  atque  Vaaconiam 
faiU<,  or  absfnte  rege  terrtno.  He  forced  properare  rideres  horribiles  ferro ;  immo 
Ouienne  to  submit  about  900.  But  in  vires  tanti  regni  quantum  in  climata 
limousin  they  continued  to  acknowledge  quatuor  mnndl  patent  cunctas. — Recueil 
the  sons  of  Charles  of  Lorraine  till  1009.  des  Utstoriens,  t.  zi.  p.  83.  But  we  have 
—  Vaiasette,  Hist,  de  Lang.  t.  ii.  p.  120,  the  roll  of  the  army  which  Louis  VI.  led 
160.  Before  this  Toulouse  had  refused  against  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  a.d.  1120, 
to  reeogniie  Eudes  and  Kaoul,  two  kings  in  a  national  war :  and  it  was  entirely 
of  France  who  were  not  of  the  Carlovin-  composed  of  troops  from  Champagne,  the 
gian  family,  and  even  hesitated  about  Isle  of  France,  the  Orleannois,  and  other 
Louis  IV.  and  Lothaire,  who  had  an  provinces  north  of  the  Loire.  —  Velly, 
hereditary  right.  —  Idem.  t.  iii.  p.  iS2.  ^  Yet  thiB  was  a  sort  of  aon- 

These  proofii  of  Hugh  Capet's  usurpa-  vocation  of  the  ban ;  Rez  ut  eum  tota 

tion  seem  not  to  be  materially  invalidated  Francia  sequatur,  invitat.    Even  sc  lat« 

by  a  dissertation  in  the  50th  volume  of  as  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  a 

the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  p.  658.    It  list  of  the  knights  bannerets  of  France, 

ts  not  of  course  to  Iw  denied  that  the  though  those  of  Britany.  Flanders,Cham<- 

northern  parts  of  France  acquiesced  in  pagne,  and  Burgundy,  oesidos  the  royal 

his  assumption  of  the  royal  title,  if  they  domains,  are  enumerated,  no  mention  ii 

did  not  give  an  express  oensent  to  it.  made  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire 

I  I  have  not  found  any  authority  for  — Du  Chesne,  Script.  Berum  aallicaram, 

•apposing  that  the  provinces  south  of  the  t.  r.  p.  262. 
Loire  contributed  their  assistance  to  the       *  [Mom  XIV.] 
king  in  war,  unless  the  ibllowing  paMage 
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exclusive  immanities  within  their  own  territories,  waging 
war  at  their  pleasure,  administering  justice  to  their  military 
tenants  and  other  subjects,  and  free  from  all  control  bejond 
the  conditions  of  the  feudal  compact.^  At  the  Louigvi. 
accession  of  Louis  VI.  in  1108,  the  cities  of  Paris,  ^'^'  ^^* 
Orleans,  and  Bourges,  with  the  immediately  adjacent  districts, 
formed  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  royal  domain.  A 
number  of  petty  barons,  with  their  fortified  castles,  inter- 
cepted the  communication  between  these,  and  waged  war 
against  the  king  almost  under  the  waUs  of  his  capital.  It  cost 
Louis  a  great  detil  of  trouble  to  reduce  the  lords  of  Montlh^ry, 
and  other  places  within  a  few  miles  of  Paris.  Under  this 
prince,  however,  who  had  more  activity  than  his  predecessors, 
the  royal  authority  considerably  revived.  From  his  reign 
we  may  date  the  systematic  rivalry  of  the  French  and 
English  monarchies.  Hostilities  had  several  times  occurred 
between  Philip  L  and  the  two  Williams ;  but  the  wars  that 
began  under  Ix>uis  VL  lasted,  with  no  long  interruption,  for 
three  centuries  and  a  half,  and  form,  indeed,  the  most  leading 
feature  of  French  history  during  the  middle  ages.*  Of  all 
tlie  royal  vassals,  the  dukes  of  Normandy  were  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful.  .  Though  they  lu*d  submitted  to  do 
homage,  they  could  not  forget  that  they  came  n  originally  by 
force,  and  that  in  real  strength  they  were  fully  equal  to  their 
sovereign.  Nor  had  the  conquest  of  England  any  tendency  to 
diminish  their  pretensions.* 

Louis  VII.  ascended  the  throne  with  better  prospects  than 

X  In  a  rabsequent  chapter  I  shall  Qltu-  be  understood  of  course  that  thene  di- 

trate  at  much  greater  length  the  circum-  Tisioiis  are   not   rigorously  exact;  and 

stances  of  the   French  monarchy  witti  also  that,  In  every  Instance,  owners  of 

respect  to  its  feudal  vassals.    It  would  be  flefb  with  ciril  and  criminal  Jurisdiction 

Inconrenlent  to  anticipate  the  subject  at  had  the  full  posttession  of  their  own  terri- 

present,  which  Is  rather  of  a  l^gal  than  tories,  subject  more  or  less  to  their  im- 

nanative  character.  mediate  lord,  whether  it  were  the  king  or 

SIsmondi  has  given  a  relative  scale  of  another.    The  retil  domain  of  Louis  VI. 

Che  great  Heft,  according  to  the  number  was  almost  confined  to  the  five  towns  — 

of  modem  departments  which  they  con-  Paris,  Orleans,  Etitampes,  Melun,   and 

tained.   At  the  accession  of  Louis  VI.  the  Compiegne  (id.  p.  86);  and  to  estates, 

crown  pomeesed  about  five  departments;  probably  large,  in  their  neighborhood, 

the  count  of  Flanders  held  fbur;  the  *  Velly,  t  iii.  p.  40. 

count  of  Vermandols,  two ;  the  count  of  *  The  Norman  historians  maintain  that 

Boulogne,  one ;  the  count  of  Champagne,  their  dukes  did  not  owe  any  service  to 

idx ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  three ;  of  the  king  of  France,  but  only  simple  hom- 

Normandy,  five;  of  Britany,   five;  the  age,  or,  as  it  was  called,  per  paragium. 

eountofA^jou,  three.    Thirty-three  de-  — Recueil  des  Ilistoriens,  t.  3d.  pref.  p. 

partments  south  of  the  Loire  he  considers  161.     They  certainly  acted   upon    this 

as  hardly  connected  with  the  crown  ;  and  principle ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they 

twenty  .one  were  at  that  time  dependent  first  came  into  the  country  is  not  verv 

on  the  empire.    (Vol  V.  p.  7.)    It  is  to  consistent  with  dependence 
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LDcii  TIL  liis  father.  He  had  married  Eleanor,  heiress  of 
A.2>.  1187.  the  great  duchy  of  Guienne.  But  this  union, 
which  promised  an  immense  accession  of  strength  to  the 
crown,  was  rendered  unhappy  by  the  levities  of  that  princess. 
Repudiated  by  Louis,  who  felt  rather  as  a  husband  than  a 
king,  Eleanor  immediately  married  Henry  II.  of  England, 
who,  already  inheriting  Normandy  from  his  mother  and 
Anjou  from  his  father,  became  possessed  of  more  than  one 
half  of  France,  and  an  overmatch  for  Louis,  even  if  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown  had  been  always  ready  to  maintain  its 
supremacy.  One  might  venture,  perhaps,  to  conjecture  that 
the  sceptre  of  France  would  eventually  have  passed  from  the 
Capets  to  the  Plantagenets,  if  the  vexatious  quarrel  with 
Becket  at  one  time,  and  the  successive  rebellions  fomented  by 
Louis  at  a  later  period,  had  not  embarrassed  the  great  talents 
and  ambitious  spirit  of  Henry. 

But  the  scene  quite  changed  when  Philip  Augustus,  son  of 
Philip  Louis  YU.,  came  upon  the  stage.     No  prince  com- 

▲ugasciu,  parable  to  him  in  systematic  ambition  and  miUtary 
A.D.  1  80.  enterprise  had  reigned  in  France  since  Charle- 
magne. From  his  reign  the  French  monarchy  dates  the  recov- 
ery of  its  lustre.  He  wrested  from  the  count  of  Flanders  the 
Vermandois  (that  part  of  Picardy  which  borders  on  the  Isle 
of  France  and  Champagne  *),  and  subsequently,  the  county  of 
Artois.  But  the  most  important  conquests  of  Philip  were 
obtained  against  the  kings  of  England.  Even  Richard  I.,  with 
all  his  prowess,  lost  ground  in  struggling  against  an  adver- 
Conquest  of  ^U  "^*  ^^^  activc,  and  more  poUtic,  than  himself. 
Normandy,  But  whcu  John  not  only  took  possession  of  his 
brother's  dominions,  but  confirmed  his  usurpation 
by  the  murder,  as  was  very  probably  surmised,  of  the  heir, 
Philip,  artfully  taking  advantage  of  the  general  indignation, 
summoned  him  as  his  vassal  to  the  court  of  his  peers.  John 
demanded  a  safe-conduct.  Willingly,  said  Philip;  let  him 
come  unmolested.  And  return  ?  inquired  the  English  envoy. 
If  the  judgment  of  his  peers  permit  him,  replied  the  king. 
By  all  the  saints  of  France,  he  exclaimed,  when  further 
pressed,  he  shall  not  return  unless  acquitted.     The  bishop 

1  The  original  oonntR  of  Vermandois  the  earl  of  Flanders,  after  her  death  in 

were  desoended  from  Bernard,  king  of  1188.    The  principal  tovms  of  the  Ver- 

Italy,  grandnon   of  Charlemagne  :  but  mandoia  are  St.  Qaentiin  and  Peronne.  ->- 

iheir  fief  passed  by  the  donation  of  Isa-  Art  de  rdrifler  les  Dates,  t.  ii.  p.  700 
bel,  the  lut  countess,  to  her  husband,  * 
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of  Ely  still  remonstrated  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  could 
not  come  without  the  king  of  England ;  nor  would  the  barons 
of  that  country  permit  their  sovereign  to  run  the  risk  of  death 
or  imprisonment.  What  of  that,  my  lord  bishop?  cried 
Philip.  It  is  well  known  that  my  vassal  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy acquired  England  by  force.  But  if  a  subject  obtains 
any  accession  of  dignity,  shall  his  paramount  lord  therefore 
lose  his  rights  ?  ^ 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  thus  citing  John  before  his 
court,  the  king  of  France  did  not  stretch  his  feudal  sovereign- 
ty beyond  its  acknowledged  limits.  Arthur  was  certainly  no 
immediate  vassal  of  the  crown  for  Britany ;  and,  though  he 
had  done  homage  to  Philip  for  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  a  sub- 
sequent treaty  had  abrogated  his  investiture,  and  confirmed 
his  uncle  in  the  possession  of  those  provinces.^  But  the 
vigor  of  Philip,  and  the  meanness  of  his  adversary,  cast  a 
shade  over  all  that  might  be  novel  or  irregular  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. John,  not  appearing  at  his  summons,  was  declared 
guilty  of  felony,  and  his  fiefs  confiscated.  The  execution  of 
this  sentence  was  not  intrusted  to  a  dilatory  arm.  Philip 
poured  his  troops  into  Normandy,  and  took  town  after  town, 
while  the  king  of  England,  infatuated  by  his  own  wickedness 
and  cowardice,  made  hardly  an  attempt  at  defence.  In  two 
years  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou  were  irrecoverably  lost 
Poitou  and  Guienne  resisted  longer ;  but  the  con-  Louia  vin. 
quest  of  the  first  was  completed  by  Louis  VIII.,  ^'^'  ^^®" 
successor  of  Philip,  and  the  subjection  of  the  second  seemed 
drawing  near,  when  the  arms  of  Louis  were  diverted  to  dif- 
ferent but  scarcely  less  advantageous  objects. 

The  country  of  Languedoc,  subject  to  the  counts  of  Tou- 
louse, had  been  unconnected,  beyond  any  other  part  Affidn  of 
of  France,  with  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Capet,  i^°8««*oc. 
Louis  Vn.,  having  married  his  sister  to  the  reigning  count, 
and  travelled  himself  through  the  country,  began  to  exercise 
some  degree  of  authority,  chiefly  in  confirming  the  rights  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  who  were  vain,  perhaps,  of  this  addition- 
al sanction  to  the  privileges  which  they  already  possessed.* 

1  Mat.  Paris,  p.  28S,  edit.  1G84.  trace  of  any  act  of  Borerelgnty  exerclMd 

*  The  illegality  of  Philip's  prooeediogs  by  the  kings  of  France  in  lAnguedoo 

b  well  argued  by  Blably,  Observations  f^om  965,  when   Lothaire   confirmed  a 

■or  THistaire  de  France,  1.  ill.  c.  6.  charter  of  his  predeceesor  Raoul  in  fiiTor 

B  According  to    the   Benedictine   his-  of  the  bishop  of  Puy,  till  the  reign  of 

ftorians,  VIoh  and  Vaissette,  there  is  no  Loois  VII.  (Hist,  de  lAnguedoo,  tome  UL 
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Bat  the  remoteness  of  their  situation,  with  a  diiTerence  in 
language  and  legal  usages,  still  kept  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince apart  from  those  of  the  north  of  France. 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelflh  century,  certain  religious 
opinions,  which  it  is  not  easy,  nor,  for  our  present  purpose, 
material  to  define,  but,  upon  every  supposition,  exceedingly 
adverse  to  those  of  the  church,*  began  to  spread  over  Langue- 
doc  Those  who  imbibed  them  have  borne  the  name  of 
Albigeois,  though  they  were  in  no  degree  peculiar  to  the 
district  of  Albi.  In  despite  of  much  preaching  and  some 
persecution,  these  errors  made  a  continual  progress ;  till  In- 
nocent III.,  in  1198,  despatched  commissaries,  the  seed  of  the 
inquisition,  with  ample  powers  both  to  investigate  and  to. 
chastise.  Raymond  VI.,  count  of  Toulouse,  whether  in- 
clined towards  the  innovators,  as  was  then  the  theme  of 
reproach,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  disgusted  with  the  insolent 
interference  of  the  pope  and  his  missionaries,  provoked  them 
to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  him. 
_^  Though  this  was  taken  off,  he  was  still  suspected ; 
and  upon  the  assassination  of  one  of  the  inquisitors, 
in  which  Raymond  had  no  concern.  Innocent  published  a  cru- 
sade both  against  the  count  and  his  subjects,  calling  upon  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  nobility  of  that  kingdom,  to  take  up 
the  cross,  with  all  the  indulgences  usually  held  out  as  allure- 
ments to  religious  warfare.  Though  Philip  would  not  inter- 
fere, a  prodigious  number  of  knights  undertook  this  enterprise, 
led  partly  by  ecclesiastics,  and  partly  by  some  of  the  first 
barons  in  France.  It  was  prosecuted  with  every  atrocious 
barbarity  wliich  superstition,  the  mother  of  crimes,  could  in- 
spire. Languedoc,  a  country,  for  that  age,  fiourishing  and 
civilized,  was  laid  waste  by  these  desolators;  her  cities 
burned ;  her  inhabitants  swept  away  by  fire  and  the  sword. 
And  this  was  to  punish  a  fanaticism  ten  thousand  times  more 
innocent  than  their  own,  and  errors  which,  according  to  the 


p.  8S.)    They  haTe  pablished,  howeyer,  Berlblii(c  wItDen  to  the  oharten  of  the 

an  Inetrument  of  Louie  VI.  ia  fkror  of  lint  C^petiaa  kings  in  the  Recueil  dee 

the  same  chnreh,  conflnning  thoie  of  HiatorienSf  where  many  are  publiehed, 

ftnrner    princes.     (Appendix,    p.    478.)  thouffh  that  of  the  duke  of  Qulenne 

Neither  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  nor  any  sometimes  occurs. 

lord  of  the  province,  were  pmient  in  a  i  For  the  real  tenets  of  the  Langue> 

rery  numerous  national  assembly,  at  the  doclan  sectaries  I  refer  to  the  last  chap- 

eoronation  of  Philip  I.    (Id.  p.  200.)    I  ter  of  the  present  work,  where  the  subjoiBi 

do  not  reeolleet  to  have  erer  met  with  the  will  be  taken  up  again, 
of  the  count  of  Toulouse  as  a  sub- 
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worst  imputations,  left  the  laws  of  humanity  and  tiie  peace 
of  social  life  unimpaired.^ 

The  crusaders  were  commanded  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  a 
man,  like  Cromwell,  whose  intrepidity,  hypocrisy,  cnwade 
and  ambition,  marked  him  for  the  hero  of  a  holy  '*^."*'^ 
war.     The  energy  of  such  a  mind,  at  the  head  of       *^ 
an  army  of  enthusiastic  warriors,  may  well  account  for  suc- 
cesses which  then  appeared  miraculous.     But  Montfort  was 
cut  off  before  he  could  realize  his  ultimate  object,  an  inde- 
pendent principality ;  and  Raymond  was  able  to  bequeathe  the 
inheritance  of  his  ancestors  to  his  son.     Rome,  however,  was 
not  yet  appeased;  upon  some  new  pretence  she   ^^  ^^^ 
raised  up  a  still  more  formidable  enemy  against  the 
younger  Raymond.     Louis  VIII.  suffered  himself  to  be  di- 
verted from  the  conquest  of  Guienne,  to  take   the  cross 
against  the  supposed  patron  of  heresy.     Afler  a  short  and 
successful  war,  Louis,  dying  prematurely,  lefl  the  crown  of 
France  to  a  son  only  twelve  years  old.     But  the  count  of 
Toulouse  was  still  pursued,  till,  hopeless  of  safety  in  so  un- 
equal a  struggle,  he  concluded  a  treaty  upon  very  ^  ^  ^^^ 
hard  terms.     By  this  he  ceded  the  greater  part  of    '  * 
Languedoc ;  and,  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alphon- 
8o,  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  confirmed  to  them,  and  to  the  king 
in  failure  of  their  descendants,  the  reversion  of  the   rest, 
in  exclusion  of  any  other  children  whom  he  might  have. 
Thus  fell  the  ancient  house  of  Toulouse,  through  one  of  those 
strange  combinations  of  fortune,  which  thwart  the  natural 
course  of  human  prosperity,  and  disappoint  the  plans  of  wise 
policy  and  beneficent  government.^ 

1  Tbe  AlbigensUn  war  oommenoed  with  Vellj,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  Ui.,  haa  abridgej 

the  storminffof  Be^n,  and  a  massacre  this  work. 

wherein  16,000  persons,  or,  according  to  M.  Fanriel  edited  fi>r  the   Collection 

some  narrations,  00,000,  were  pat  to  the  des  Docnmens  In^dits,  in  1887,  a  metrieal 

■word.     Kot  a  living  sool  escaped,  as  history  of  tiie  Albigensian  crusade,  by  a 

witnesses  assure  us.    It  was  here  tliat  a  contemporary  calling  himself  William  of 

Clstertian  monk,  who  led  on  the  crusa-  Tudela,  which  seems  to  be  an  imaginaxy 

ders,  answered    the   inquiry,  how   the  name.     It   contaios  9578  verses.     The 

Oatholicfl  were  to  be  distinguished  from  author  begins  as  a  Tehement  enemy  of 

heretics:  Kill  them  all!   God  will  know  the  heretics  and  fiiTorer  of  the  crusade ; 

Us  oum.    Besides  Valssette,  see  Slsmondi,  but  becomes,  before  his  poem  Is  half  oom- 

litt^rature  du  Midi,  t.  i.  p.  201.  pleted,  equally  adyerse  to  Montfort,  Fol- 

s  The  beet   account  of  this   crusade  quet,  and  the  other  ohiefi  of  the  perseou- 

against  the  Albigeols  is  to  bo  found  in  tion,  thoxigh  never  adopting,  heretical 

the  tliird  volume  of  Vaissette's  History  opinions. 

of  Languedoc;  the  Benedictine  spirit  of  Sisdiondl  says  —  bitterly,  but  not  tin- 

nUdness  and  veracity  tolerably  counter-  truly  —  of  Simon  de  Montfort :  —  *'  Bt^ 

halsnring  the  pr^udices  of  orthodoxy,  bile  guerrieri  austere  dans  ses  mcsiurs^ 
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The  rapid  progress  of  royal  power  under  Pliilip  Augustus 
i/ouia  IX.  and  his  son  had  scarcely  given  the  great  vassals 
k.o.  12SW.  ^jnjg  tQ  reflect  upon  the  cliange  which  it  produced 
in  their  situation.  The  crown,  with  which  some  might  singly 
have  measured  their  forces,  was  now  an  equipoise  to  their 
united  weight.  And  such  an  union  wfis  hard  to  be  accom- 
plished among  men  not  always  very  sagacious  in  policy,  and 
divide<l  by  separate  interests  and  animosities.  They  were 
not,  however,  insensible  to  the  crisis  of  their  feudal  liberties ; 
and  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.,  guided  only  by  his  mother, 
the  regent,  Blanche  of  Castile,  seemed  to  offer  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  recovering  their  former  situation.  Some  of 
the  most  considerable  barons,  the  counts  of  Britany,  Cham- 
pagne, and  la  Marche,  had,  during  the  time  of  Louis  VIII., 
shown  an  unwillingness  to  push  the  count  of  Toulouse  too  far, 
if  they  did  not  even  keep  up  a  secret  understanding  with 
him.  They  now  broke  out  into  open  rebellion ;  but  the  ad- 
dress of  Blanche  detached  some  from  the  league,  and  her 
firmness  subdued  the  rest.  For  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
Louis's  reign,  the  struggle  was  frequently  renewed ;  till  re- 
peated humiliations  convinced  the  refractory  that  the  throne 
was  no  longer  to  be  shaken.  A  prince  so  feeble  as  Henry 
III.  was  unable  to  afford  them  that  aid  from  England,  which, 
if  his  grandfather  or  son  had  then  reigned,  might  probably 
have  lengthened  these  civil  wars. 

But  Louis  IX.  had  methods  of  preserving  his  ascendency 
H38  charao-  ^^^y  ^^i^ferent  from  military  prowess.  That  excel- 
ter.  Its  ex-  lent  prince  was  perhaps  the  most  eminent  pattern 
oeiienoes;  ^^  unswerv'ing  probity  and  Christian  strictness  of 
conscience  that  ever  held  the  sceptre  in  any  country.  There 
is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  because  it  shows 
the  inestimable  benefit  which  a  virtuous  king  may  confer  on 
his  people,  without  possessing  any  distinguished  genius.  For 
nearly  lialf  a  century  that  he  governed  France  there  is  not 
the  smallest  want  of  moderation  or  disinterestedness  in  his 
actions ;  and  yet  he  raised  the  influence  of  the  monarchy  to 
a  much  higher  point  than  the  most  ambitious  of  his  predeces- 

fknatiqtie   dans   sa   religion,  inflexible,  exasperated  that  irritable  body  and  ntf' 

cruel,  et  perflde,  il  r^uniaaait  toutes  lea  frrayated  thoir    revenge.    (Michelet,  iU. 

quality    qui    pouvaient    plaire    4    nn  806.)    But  the  atrocities  of  that  war  have 

inoiQ»"    (Vol.  ▼!.  p.  297.)    The  Albi-  hardly  been  equalled,  and  Siamondi  wa« 

gensian  sectiiries  had  insulted  the  clergQr  not  the  man  to  conceal  them. 
and  blamdSt.  Bernard;  which,  of  course. 
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fiors.  To  the  surprise  of  his  own  and  later  times,  he  restored 
great  part  of  his  conquests  to  Henry  III.,  whom  ^  ^  j^ge. 
he  might  naturally  hope  to  have  expelled  from 
France.  It  would  indeed  have  heen  a  tedious  work  to  con 
quer  Guienne,  which  was  full  of  strong  places ;  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  such  a  province  might  have  alarmed  the  other 
vassals  of  his  crown.  But  it  is  the  privilege  only  of  virtuous 
minds  to  perceive  that  wisdom  resides  in  moderate  counsels : 
no  sagacity  ever  taught  a  selfish  and  ambitious  sovereign  to 
forego  the  sweetness  of  immediate  power.  An  ordinary 
king,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  French  monarchy,  would 
have  fomented,  or,  at  least,  have  rejoiced  in,  the  dissensions 
which  broke  out  among  the  principal  vassals ;  Louis  con- 
stantly employed  himself  to  reconcile  them.  In  this,  too,  his 
benevolence  had  all  the  effects  of  far-sighted  policy.  It  had 
been  the  practice  of  his  three  last  predecessors  to  interpose 
their  mediation  in  behalf  of  the  less  powerful  classes,  the 
clergy,  the  inferior  nobility,  and  the  inhabitants  of  chartered 
towns.  Thus  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  became  a  familial 
idea ;  but  the  perfect  integrity  of  St  Louis  wore  away  all 
distrust,  and  accustomed  even  the  most  jealous  feudataries  to 
look  upon  him  as  their  judge  and  legislator.  And  as  the 
royal  authority  was  hitherto  shown  only  in  its  most  amiable 
prerogatives,  the  dispensation  of  favor,  and  the  redress  of 
wrong,  few  were  watchful  enough  to  remark  the  transition  of 
the  French  constitution  from  a  feudal  league  to  an  absolute 
monarchy. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  display  of  St  Louis's  vir- 
tues that  the  throne  had  already  been  strengthened  by  the 
less  innocent  exertions  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Louis  VIIL 
A  century  earlier  his  mild  and  scrupulous  character,  unsus- 
tained  by  great  actual  power,  might  not  have  inspired  suffi- 
cient awe.  But  the  crown  was  now  grown  so  formidable, 
and  Louis  was  so  eminent  for  his  firmness  and  bravery, 
qualities  without  which  every  other  virtue  would  have  been 
ineffectual,  that  no  one  thought  it  safe  to  run  wantonly  into 
rebellion,  while  his  disinterested  administration  gave  no  one  a 
pretext  for  it  Hence  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  alto« 
gether  tranquil,  and  employed  in  watching  over  the  public 
peace  and  the  security  of  travellers ;  administering  justice 
personally,  or  by  the  best  counsellors;  and  compiling  that 
code  of  feu  lal  customs  called  the  Establishments  of  St  Louis, 
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which  is  the  first  monument  of  legislation  after  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Capet  Not  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  his 
own  conduct,  Louis  aimed  at  that  iict  of  virtue  which  is  rarely 
practised  by  private  men,  and  had  perhaps  no  example  among 
kings  •:—  restitution,  Commissaiies  were  appointed  to  inquire 
what  possessions  had  been  unjustly  annexed  to  the  royal  do- 
main during  the  last  two  reigns.  These  were  restored  to  tlie 
proprietors,  or,  where  lengtli  of  time  had  made  it  ditficult  to 
ascertain  the  claimant,  their  value  was  distributed  among 
the  poor.^ 

It  has  been  hinted  already  that  all  this  excellence  of  heart 
wddafltota     ^^  Louis  IX.  was  not  attended  with  that  strength 
of  understanding,  which  is  necessary,  we  must  al- 
low, to  complete  the  usefulness  of  a  sovereign.     During  his 
minority  Blanche  of  Castile,  his  mother,  had  filled  the  oiiice 
of  Regent  with  great  courage  and  firmness.     But  afler  he 
grew  up  to  manhood,  her  influence  seems  to  have  passed  tl 
limit  which  gratitude  and  piety  would  have  assigned  to  i: 
and,  as  her  temper  was  not  very  meek  or  popular,  expose 
the  king  to  some  degree  of  contempt.     He  submitted  even  tc 
be  restrained  from  the  society  of  his  wife  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Raymond  count  of  Provence,  a  princess  of  great  vir 
tue  and  conjugal  affection.    Joinville  relates  a  curious  story, 
characteristic  of  Blanche's  arbitrary  conduct,  and  sufficiently 
derogatory  to  Louis.* 

But  the  principal  weakness  of  this  king,  which  almost  ef- 
faced all  the  good  effects  of  his  virtues,  was  superstition.  It 
would  be  idle  to  sneer  at  those  habits  of  abstemiousness  and 
mortification  which  were  part  of  the  religion  of  his  age,  and, 
at  the  worst,  were  only  injurious  to  his  own  comfort.  But  he 
had  other  prejudices,  which,  though  they  may  be  forgiven, 
must  never  be  defended.  No  man  was  ever  more  impressed 
than  St  Louis  with  a  belief  in  the  duty  of  exterminating 
all  enemies  to  his  own  faith.  With  these  he  thought  no  lay- 
man ought  to  risk  himself  in  the  perilous  ways  of  reason- 
ing, but  to  make  answer  with  his  sword  as  stoudy  as  a  strong 
arm  and  a  fiery  zeal  could  carry  that  argument'    Though, 

1  Vellj,  torn.  ▼.  p.  150.    Thb  htotorian  not  to  rely.  —  Oolleotlon  des  M^moiret 

has  T617  properly  dwelt  for  almost  a  toI-  relatlfs  k  I'HlBtoiie  de  Vranoe,  torn.  ii.  pp. 

ujue  on  St.  Louis's  internal  adininistra-  140-156. 

lion:  it  is  one-of  the  most  valuable  parts  sOoUeotion   des  M6moires,    torn.   ii. 

of  his  work.    Joinville  Is  a  real  witness,  p.  241. 

OD  whom,  when  we  listen,  it  is  impossible  3  Aupd  voos  dis- je,  me  dist  le  roy,  que 
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fortunatelj  for  his  fame,  the  persecution  again  &t  the  Albigeois, 
which  had  been  the  disgrace  of  his  father's  short  reign,  was 
at  an  end  before  he  reached  manhood,  he  suffered  an  hypo- 
critical  monk  to  establish  a  tribunal  at  Paris*  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy,  where  many  innocent  persons  suffered  death. 

But  no  events  in  Louis's  life  were  more  memorable  than 
his  two  crusades,  which  lead  us  to  look  back  on  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  that  most  singular  phenomenon  in  Eu« 
ropean  history.  Though  the  crusades  involved  all  the  west* 
em  nations  of  Europe,  without  belonging  particularly  to  any 
one,  yetj  as  France  was  more  distinguished  than  the  rest  in 
most  of  those  enterprises,  I  shall  introduce  the  subject  as  a 
sort  of  disgression  from  the  main  course  of  French  history. 

Even  before  the  violation  of  Palestine  by  the  Saracen  arms 
it  had  been  a  prevailing  custom  among  the  Chris-  The 
tians  of  Europe  to  visit  those  scenes  rendered  in-  Cru«ade«. 
teresting  by  religion,  partly  through  dehght  in  the  effects  of 
local  association,  partly  in  obedience  to  the  prejudices  or  com- 
mands of  superstition.  These  pilgrimages  became  more  fre- 
quent in  later  times,  in  spite,  perhaps  in  consequence,  of  the 
danger  apd  hardships  which  attended  them.  For  a  while  the 
Mohammedan  possessors  of  Jerusalem  permitted,  or  even  en- 
couraged, a  devotion  which  they  found  lucrative ;  but  this  was 
interrupted  whenever  the  ferocious  insolence  witli  which  they 
regarded  all  infidels  got  the  better  of  their  rapacity.  During 
the  eleventh  century,  when,  from  increasing  superstition  and 
some  particular  fendes,  the  pilgrims  were  more  numerous 
than  ever,  a  change  took  place  in  the  government  of  Pales- 
tine, which  was  overrun  by  the  Turkish  hordes  from  the 
North.  These  barbarians  treated  the  visitors  of  Jerusalem 
with  still  greater  contumely,  mingling  with  their  Mohamme- 
dan bigotry,  a  consciousness  of  strength  and  courage,  and  a 
Bcom  of  the  Christians,  whom  they  knew  only  by  the  debased 
natives  of  Greece  and  Syria,  or  by  these  humble  and  defence* 
less  palmers.    When  such  insults  became  known  throughout 

BUI,  ■!  n'eit  grant  elerOf  et  fheologien  degree  of  bigotry,  did  not  require  to  be 

perfiUt,  ne  dolt  dispnter  anx  Jnlft :  mala  strained  fkrther  still  by  Moaheim,  toI.  III. 

doit  rhomme  lay,  quant  11  oit  mesdlxe  de  p.  278  (edit.  1808).    I  may  obserre,  by 

la  Iby  Cbritlenne,  defendre  la  chose,  non  the  way,  that  this  writer,  who  sees  noth* 

pas  seulement  des  paroles,  male  4  bonne  ing  In  Louis  IX.  except  his  intolerance, 

espte  tranebant,  et  en  frapper  les  mMl-  ought  not  to  baTe  obarged  him  with  Is- 

•ans  et  mesoreans  a  travers  le  corps  tant  sulngjui  edict  in  ftiTor  of  the  inqulsitioQ 

S7elle  y  pourra  entrer.  —  Joinville,  in  in  1&9,  when  he  had  not  assumed  the 

Uection  dee  Mimoirss,  torn.  1.  p.  23.  government. 
Xhie  passage,  which  shows  a  tolerable 
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Europe,  they  excited  a  keen  sensation  of  resentment  among 
nations  equally  courageous  and  devout,  which,  though  wanting 
as  yet  any  defiiiite  means  of  satisfying  itself,  was  ripe  for 
whatever  favorable  conjuncture  might  arise. 

Twenty  years  before  the  first  crusade  Gregory  VII.  had 
projected  the  scheme  of  embodying  Europe  in  arms  against 
Asia  ^  a  scheme  worthy  of  his  daring  mind,  and  which, 
perhaps,  was  never  forgotten  by  Urban  IT.,  who  in  every- 
thing loved  to  imitate  his  great  predecessor.^  This  design  of 
Gregory  was  founded  upon  the  supplication  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror  Michael,  which  was  renewed  by  Alexius  Comnenus  to 
Urban  with  increased  importunity.  The  Turks  had  now  taken 
Nice,  and  threatened,  from  the  opposite  shore,  the  very  walls 
of  CJonstantinople.  Every  one  knows  whose  hand  held  the 
torch  to  that  inflammable  mass  of  enthusiasm  that  pervaded 
Europe;  the  hermit  of  Picardy,  who,  roused  by  witnessed 
wrongs  and  imagined  visions,  jounieyed  from  land  to  land, 
the  apostle  of  an  holy  war.  The  preaching  of  Pe- 
ter was  powerfully  seconded  by  Urban.  In  the 
councils  of  Piacenza  and  of  Clermont  the  deliverance  of  Jem 
salem  was  eloquently  recommended  and  exultingly  undertaken. 
"  It  is  the  will  of  GU)d  1 "  was  the  tumultuous  cry  that  broke 
from  the  heart  and  lips  of  the  assembly  at  Clermont ;  and 
these  words  afford  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  most  certain 
explanation  of  the  leading  principle  of  the  crusades.  Later' 
writers,  incapable  of  sympathizing  with  the  blind  fervor  of 
zeal,  or  anxious  to  find  a  pretext  for  its  effect  somewhat  more 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  times,  have  sought  political  rea- 
sons for  that  which  resulted  only  from  predominant  afiTections. 
No  suggestion  of  these  will,  I  believe,  be  found  in  contempo- 
rary historians.  To  rescue  the  Greek  empire  from  its  immi- 
nent peril,  and  thus  to  secure  Christendom  from  enemies  who 
professed  towards  it  eternal  hostility,  might  have  been  a  legiti- 
mate and  magnanimous  ground  of  interference ;  but  it  oper- 
ated scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  upon  those  who  took  the  cross.  It 
argues,  indeed,  strange  ignorance  of  the  eleventh  century  to 
ascribe  such  refinements  of  later  times  even  to  the  princes  of 
that  age.    The  Turks  were  no  doubt  repelled  from  the  neigh- 

1  QngOTj  addressed.  In  1074,  a  sort  of  walls  of  Constantinople.    No  mention  of 

encyclic  letter  to  all  who  woxild  defend  Palestine  Is  made  in  this  letter.    LabbA. 

the  Christian  ikith,  enforcing  upon  them  Concilia,  t.  x.  p.  44.    St.  Marc,  Ahr^gt 

the  doty  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  Ghron.  de  THist.  de  Pltalie,  t.  iii.  p.  614 
Saracens,  who  had  almost  come  up  to  the 
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borhood  of  Constaatinople  by  the  crusaders ;  but  this  was  a 
collateral  effect  of  their  enterprise.  Nor  htid  they  any  dispo- 
gition  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  Greeks,  whom  they  soon 
came  to  hate,  and  not  entirely  without  provocation,  with  al* 
most  as  much  animosity  as  the  Moslems  themselves. 

£yery  means  was  used  to  excite  an  epidemical  frenzy :  the 
remission  of  penance,  the  dispensation  from  those  practices 
of  self-denial  which  superstition  imposed  or  suspended  at 
pleasure,  the  absolution  of  all  sins,  and  the  assurance  of 
eternal  felicity.  None  doubted  that  such  •  as  perished  in  the 
war  received  immediately  the  reward  of  martyrdom.^  False 
miracles  and  fanatical  prophecies,  which  were  never  so  fre- 
quent, wrought  up  the  enthusiasm  to  a  still  higher  pitch. 
And  these  devotional  feelings,  which  are  usually  thwarted 
and  balanced  by  other  passions,  fell  in  with  every  motive  that 
could  influence  the  men  of  that  time ;  with  curiosity,  restless- 
ness, the  love  of  license,  thirst  for  war,  emulation,  ambition. 
Of  the  princes  who  assumed  the  cross,  some  probably  from 
the  beginning  speculated  upon  forming  independent  establish- 
ments in  the  East.  In  later  periods  the  temporal  benefits  of 
undertaking  a  crusade  undoubtedly  blended  themselves  with 
less  selfish  considerations.  Men  resorted  to  Palestine,  as  in 
modem  times  they  have  done  to  the  colonies,  in  order  to 
redeem  their  fame,  or  repair  their  fortune.  Thus  Gui  de 
Lusignan,  afler  flying  from  France,  for  murder,  was  ulti- 
mately raised  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  more  vul- 
gar class  wei*e  held  out  inducements  which,  though  absorbed 
in  the  overruling  fanaticism  of  the  first  crusade,  might  be 
exceedingly  efficacious  when  it  began  rather  to  flag.  During 
the  time  that  a  crusader  bore  the  cross  he  was  free  from  suit 
for  his  debts,  and  the  interest  of  them  was  entirely  abolished ; 
lie  was  exempted,  in  some  instances  at  least,  from  taxes,  and 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  church,  so  that  he  could 
not  be  impleaded  in  any  civil  comt,  except  on  criminal 
charges,  or  disputes  relating  to  land.^ 

None  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  took  a  part  in  the  first 


1  Nam  qui  pro  Ghrtefei  ncmina  deoer-  wrteda  bull  of  Bogeaitu  HI.  In  1146, 

tentas,  in   acla  fldeliam  et   Christianft-  contaixdng    some   of    these    priTilegM. 

militia  dlonntiir,  oocumbere,  non  aolam  Others  are  granted  by  Philip  Aognstiu 

Influniae,  Tenxm  et  peeoaminTun  et  delie-  in    1214.       Ordonnanees    dee   Roi   d 

torum  omnlmodam  cre^ttmns  abolitionem  Vrance,  torn.  1.    See  also  Dn  Cange,  Toe 

prcimererl.    Will.  Tyr.  1.  x.  c.  20.  Crads  Piiyilegia. 

<Otbo  of  Frieengen,   c.  86,   haa   in- 
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crusade ;  but  many  of  their  chief  vassals,  great  part  of  the 
inferior  nobilitj,  and  a  countless  multitude  of  the  common 
people.  The  priests  lefl  their  parishes,  and  the  monks  their 
cells ;  and  though  the  peasantry  were  then  in  general  bound 
to  the  soil,  we  find  no  check  given  to  their  emigration  for  this 
cause.  Numbers  of  women  and  children  swelled  the  crowd ; 
it  appeared  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  repel  any  one  from  a  work 
which  was  considered  as  the  manifest  design  of  Providence. 
But  if  it  were  lawful  to  interpret  the  will  of  Providence  by 
events,  few  undertakings  have  been  more  branded  by  its  dis- 
approbation than  the  crusades.  So  many  crimes  and  so  much 
misery  have  seldom  been  accumulated  in  so  short  a  space  as 
in  the  three  years  of  the  first  expedition.  We  should  be 
warranted  by  contemporary  writers  in  stating  the  loss  of  the 
Christians  alone  during  this  period  at  nearly  a  million ;  but 
at  the  least  computation  it  must  have  exceeded  half  that  num- 
ber.^ To  engage  in  the  crusade,  and  to  perish  in  it,  were 
almost  synonymous.  Few  of  those  myriads  who  were  mus- 
tered in  the  plains  of  Nice  returned  to  gladden  their  friends 
in  Europe  with  the  story  of  their  triumph  at  Jetiusalem* 
Besieging  alternately  and  besieged  in  Antioch,  they  drained 
to  the  lees  the  cup  of  misery:  three  hundred  thousand  sat 
down  before  that  place ;  next  year  there  remained  but  a  sixth 
part  to  pursue  the  enterprise.  But  their  losses  were  least  in 
the  field  of  battle;  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  European 
prowess  was  constantly  displayed ;  the  angel  of  Asia,  to  apply 
the  bold  language  of  our  poet,  liigh  and  unmatchable,  where 
her  rival  was  not,  became  a  fear ;  and  the  Christian  lances 
bore  all  before  them  in  their  shock  from  Nice  to 
A.i>.  009.  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  Jerusalem.  It  was  here, 
where  their  triumph  was  consummated,  that  it  was  stained 
with  the  most  atrocious  massacre ;  not  limited  to  the  hour  of 
resistance,  but  renewed  deliberately  even  afler  that  famous 
penitential  procession  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  which  might  hare 
calmed  their  ferocious  dispositions,  if,  through  the  misguided 
enthusiasm  of  the  enterprise,  it  had  not  been  rather  calculated 
to  excite  them." 

1  WlUhm  of  Tyre  says  that  at  the  been  made  in  Hungary  of  the  rabble 

nriew   before    Nioe    there  were   found  under  Oanltier  Sans-AToir. 

eOO,000  of  holh  sexesy  excluMve  of  100^  *  The  work  of  MaiUy.  entitled  L'Rsprit 

eayalry  armed  in  mail.    L.  ii.  c.  28.    But  dee  Croiimdes,  is  deaerrlng  of  considerable 

Fulk  ot  Chartres  reckons  the  same  num-  praise  for  its  diligence  and  impartiality, 

ber,  bevidee  women,  children,  and  priests.  It  carries  the  history,  however,  no  further 

An   Immense  slaughter  had  previously  than  the  first  expedition.    Qfbbou's  two 
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The  conquests  obtained  at  such  a  price  by  the  first  cmsade 
were  chiefly  comprised  in  the  maritime  parts  of  j^^^  ^^^ 
Syria.     Except  die  state  of  Edessa  beyond  the  queets  in 
Euphrates,^  which,  in  its  best  days,  extended  over  ^^^' 
great   part  of    Mesopotamia,  the  Latin   possessions   never 
reached  more  than  a  few  leagues  from  the  sea.     Within  the 
barrier  of  Mount  Libauus  their  aims  might  be  feared,  but 
their  power  was  never  established ;  and  the  prophet  was  still 
invoked  in  the  mosques  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus.     The  prin- 
cipality of  Antioch  to  the  north,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
with  its  feudal  dependencies  of  Tripoli  and  Tiberias  to  the 
south,  were  assigned,  the  one  to  Boemond,  a  brother  of  Rob- 
ert Guiscard,  count  of  Apulia,  the  other  to  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
logne,^ whose  extraordinary  merit  had  justly  raised  him  to  a 
degree  of  influence  with  the  chief  crusaders  that  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  a  legitimate  authority.*    In  the 
coarse  of  a  few  years  Tyre,  Ascalon,  and  the  other  cities  upon 
the  sea-coast,  were  subjected  by  the  successors  of  Grodfrey  on 
the  throne  of  Jerusalem.     But  as  their  enemies  had  been 
stmined,  not  killed,  by  the  western  storm,  the  Latins  were 
constantly  molested  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.     They  were  exposed  as  the  outposts  of  Christendom^ 
with  no  respite  and  few  resources.    A  second  crusade,  la 
which  the  emperor  Conrad  IIL  and  Louis  VIL  of  g^^^^ 
France  were  engaged,  each  with  seventy  thousand  crusade. 
cavalry,  made  scarce  any  diversion ;    and  that  ^*'^*  "*^' 
vast  army  wasted  away  in  the  passage  of  Natolia.^ 

efaapten  on  the  enuadei,  thovgh   not  himielf,   Hex    Hleraislem,    Latlnornm 

without  iDaceamcies,  are  a  brilliant  por-  primus.    Will.  Tyr.  1.  ii.  o.  12. 

tion  of  his  great  work.     The  orlgiDal  >  The  heroes  of  the  crusade  are  Just 

writers  are  chiefly  collected  in  two  folio  like  those  of  romance.     Oodflrey  is  not 

Tolnmes,  entitled  Geeta  Dei  per  francos,  only  ttie  wisest  but  the  strongest  man  in 

HanoTer,  1611.  the  army.    Perhaps  Taaso  has  lost  some 

1  Edessa  was  a  little  Christian  prinei-  part  of  this  physical  superiority  for  the 

pality,  surrounded  by,  and  tributary  to.  sake  of  contrasting  tiim  with  the  imagi- 

the    Turks.      The  inhabitanfes   inritea  nary  Rinaldo.     He  cleaves   a  Turk  ia 

Baldwin,  on  Ids  progress  in  the  first  cru-  twain,  ftom  the  shoulder  to  the  haunch. 

■ade,  and  he  made  no  great  scruple  of  A  noble  Arab,  after  the  taking  of  Jeru 

inpplanting  the  reigning  prince,  who  salem,  requests  him  to  try  his  sword  upon 

Indeed  is  represented  as  a  tyrant  and  a  camel,  when  Godfrey,  with  ease,  cuts 

usurper.    Esprit  dee  Orolsades,  t.  iv.  p.  offtheliead.    The  Arab,  suspecting  there 

62.    De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  U.  might  be  something  peculiar  in  the  blade, 

p.  18&-162.  desires   him  to  do  the   same  with   hit 

'Godfrey  never  took  the  Utie  of  King  sword;  and  the  hero  obliges  him    by 

of  Jerusalem,  not  choosing,  he  said,  to  demolishing  a  second  camel.    Will.  Tyr. 

wear  a  crown  of  gold  in  that  city  where  1.  iz.  e.  22. 

his   Sayiour   faiad    been   crowned    with  ^Vertot  puts  the  destruction  in  the 

thorns.  Baldwin.  Godfrey's  brother,  who  second  cruude  at  two  hundred  thousand 

■neoeeded  liim  within  two  years,  entitles  moi  (Hist,  de  Halthe,  p.  129);  and  from 

VOL.  1,  —  M.  4 
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The  declme  of  the  Christian  establishments  in  the  East  is 
ascribed  b}'  William  of  Tyre  to  the  extreme  viciousness  of 
DecUne  of  their  manners,  to  the  adoption  of  European  arms 
*bf  i^tin  by  the  Orientals,  and  to  tlie  union  of  the  Moham- 
SmTq  the  medan  principalities  under  a  single  chief.*  With- 
*****  out  denying  the  operation  of   these  causes,    and 

especially  the  last,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  one  more  radical  than 
^1  the  three,  the  inadequacy  of  their  means  of  self-defence. 
The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  guarded  only,  exclusive  of 
European  volunteers,  by  the  feudal  service  of  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-six  knights,  attended  each  by  four  arclicrs  on 
horseback,  by  a  militia  of  five  thousand  and  seventy-five 
burghers,  and  by  a  conscription,  in  great  exigencies,  of  the 
remaining  population.^  William  of  Ty^e  mentions  an  army 
of  one  thousand  three  hundred  horse  and  fifteen  thousand 
foot,  as  the  greatest  which  had  ever  been  collected,  and  pre- 
dicts the  utmost  success  from  it,  if  wisely  conducted.'  This 
was  a  little  before  the  irruption  of  Saladin.  In  the  last  fatal 
battle  Lusignan  seems  to  have  had  somewhat  a  larger  force.^ 
Nothing  can  more  strikingly  evince  the  ascendency  of  Europe 
than  the  resistance  of  these  Frankish  acquisitions  in  Syria 
during  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Several  of  their  victories 
over  the  Moslems  were  obtained  against  sucli  disparity  of 
numbers,  that  they  may  be  compared  with  whatever  is  most 
illustrious  in  history  or  I'omance.*  These  perhaps  were  less 
due  to  the  descendants  of  the  first  crusaders,  settled  in  the 

William  of  Tyre'a  language,  there  Beemi  in  flowing  robes.      Hontfoucon,   Hona- 

no  reason  to  consider  this  aa  ezaggera-  mens  de  la  Honarohie  FraD^jaise,   t.  .i. 

tion.    L.  xyi.  c.  19.  pi.  50. 

1  L.  zxi.  c.  7.     John  of  Vltry  also  *  Gibbon,  e.  29,  note  126.     Jerusalem 

mentions  the  change  of  weapons  bj  the  itself  was  very  thinly  inhabited.    For  all 

Saracens,  in  imitation  of  the  Latins,  using  the  heathens,  says  William  of  Tyi^i  had 

the  lances  and  coat  of  mail  instead  of  perished  in  the  massacre  when  the  city 

bows  and  arrows,  c.  92.    But,  according  woji  taken ;  or,  if  any  escaped,  they  were 

to  a  more  ancient  writer,  part  of  Soli-  not  allowed  to  return  ;  no  heathen  being 

man's  (the  Kludge  Arslan  of  De  Quignea)  thought  fit  to  dwell    in  the  holy  city, 

army  in  the  first  cruMuie  was  in  armor,  Baldwin  invited  some  Arabian  Christiana 

loricis  et  galeis  et  clypeis  aureis  valde  to  settle  In  it.  , 

armati.    Albertus  Aquensis,  1.  ii.  c.  27.  *  L.  zkii.  c.  27. 

I  may  add  to  this  a  testimony  of  another  <  A  prime  introltu  Latinornm  in  tor 

Idnd,  not  lees  decisive.      In   the  Abbey  ram  sanctam,  says  John  de  Vitry,  nostri 

of  St.  Denis  there  were  ten  pictures,  in  tot  mllites   in    uuo   proelio   congregate 

stained  glass,    representing   sieges  and  nequiverunt.    Erant  enim  mille  duoenti 

battles  in  the  first  crusade.    These  were  miUtes  loricati;     peditum   autem  cum 

made  by  order  of  Suger,  the  minister  of  armls,  arcubus  et  balistis  circiter  viginti 

Louis  VI.,  and  consequenUy  in  the  early  millia,  infoustss  expeditioni  interfuisse 

part  of  the  twelfth  century.    In  many  of  d&cuntur.    Gesta  del  per  Francoe,  p.  1118. 

them  the  Turks  are  painted  ip  coats  of,  c  A  brief  summary  of  these  victories  is 

mail,  sometimes  even  in  a  plated  cuirass,  given  by  John  of  Vltry,  c.  98 
In  others  they  are  quite  unarmed,  and 
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Holy  Land,*  than  to  those  volunteers  from  Europe  whom 
jnartial  ardor  and  religious  zeal  impelled  to  the  service.  It 
was  the  penance  commonly  imposed  upon  men  of  rank  for 
the  most  heinous  crimes,  to  serve  a  number  of  years  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross.  Thus  a  perpetual  supply  of  warriors 
was  poured  in  from  Europe ;  and  .in  this  sense  the  crusades 
may  be  said  to  have  lasted  without  intermission  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Latin  settlements.  Of  these  defender^ 
the  most  renowned  were  the  military  orders  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  ;^  instituted, 
the  one  in  1124,  the  other  in  1118,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
protecting  the  Holy  Land.  The  Teutonic  order,  established 
in  1190,  when  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  falling,  soon 
diverted  its  schemes  of  holy  warfare  to  a  very  different  quar- 
ter  of  the  world.  Large  estates,  as  well  in  Palestine  as 
throughout  Europe,  enriched  the  two  former  institutions ;  but 
the  pride,  rapaciousness,  and  misconduct  of  both,  especially 
of  the  Templars,  seem  to  have  balanced  the  advantages 
derived  from  their  valor.*  At  length  the  famous  ^  ^^  -^^ 
Saladin,  usurping  the  throne  of  a  feeble  dynasty 
which  had  reigned  in  Egypt,  broke  in  upon  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem ;  the  king  and  the  kingdom  fell  into  his  hands ; 
nothing  remained  but  a  few  strong  towns  upon  the  sea-coast 
These  misfortunes  roused  once  more  the  princes  of  Europe, 
and  the  third  crusade  was  undertaken  by  three  Third 
of  her  sovereigns,  the  greatest  in  personal  estima-  «'^**^<**- 
tion  as  well  as  dignity  —  by  the  emperor  Frederic  ^'^'  ^^®' 
Barbarossa,  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  and  our  own  Rich- 
ard Cceur  de  Lion.  But  this,  like  the  preceding  enterprise, 
failed  of  permanent  effect ;  and  those  feata  of  romantic 
prowess  which  made  the  name  of  Richard  so  famous  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia  ^  proved  only  the  total  ineiiicacy  of  all  ex- 

1  Kany  of  these  tr^Te  of  a  mongrel  ex-  *  See  a  curious  ins^ADee  of  the  miscoix- 

traetion,  descended  from  a  Frank  parent  dnct  and  Insolence  of  the  Templars,  in 

on  one  sidCf  and  Syrian  on  the  other.  William  of  Tyre,  I.  xx.  e.  82.    The  Tern- 

Thsae  were  called  Poulains,  Pullani ;  and  plan  possessed  nine  thousand  manors, 

were  looked  upon  as  a  mean,  degenerate  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  nineteen 

noe.    Du  Gauge;  Gloss.  ▼.  Pullani;  and  thousand,  in  Burope     The  latter  were 

Observations  sur  JotnyiUe,  in  Collection  almost  as  much  reprr ached  as  the  Tern- 

des   H6moires   relatift  4   rHistoire    de  plars  for   their  pride  and  avarice.     L. 

France,  t.  ii.  p.  190.  xrili.  c.  6. 

*  The  St.   John   of   Jerusalem   was  *  When  a  Turk^s  horse  started  at  a 

neither  the  Byangelist  nor  yet  the  Bap-  bush,  he  would  chide  him,  Joinyille  saya 

tlst^  but  a  certain  Cypriot,  suntamed  the  with,  Cuides-tu  qn'y  soit  le  roi  Richard  f 

Charitable,  who   had  been  patriarch  of  Women  kept  their  children  quiet  with 

41exandri».  tiie  threat  of  bringing  Richard  to  them. 
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erdons  in  an  attempt  so  impracticable ;  Palestine  was  never 
A.D.1204.  the  scene  of  another  crusade.  One  great  arma 
A.D.  1218.  ment  was  diverted  to  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
and  another  wasted  in  fruitless  attempts  upon  Egypt  The 
emperor  Frederic  IL*  afterwards  procured  the  restoration  of 
Jerusalem  bj  .the  Saracens ;  but  the  Christian  princes  of 
Syria  were  unable  to  defend  it,  and  their  possessions  were 
gradually  reduced  to  the  maritime  towns.  Acre,  the  last  of 
these,  was  finally  taken  by  storm  in  1291 ;  and  its  ruin 
closes  the  history  of  the  Latin  dominion  in  Syria,  which 
Europe  had  already  ceased  to  protect. 

The  two  last  crusades  were  undertaken  by  St  Louis.  In 
Orandesof  ^^  ^^^  ^^  was  attended  by  2,800  knights  and 
Bt.  Louia.  50,000  ordinary  troops.*  He  landed  at  Damietta 
A.D.  1248.  in  Egypt,  for  that  country  was  now  deemed  the  key 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  easily  made  himself  master  of  the 
city.  But  advancing  up  the  country,  he  found  natural  im- 
pediments as  well  as  enemies  in  his  way ;  the  Turks  assailed 
him  with  Greek  fire,  an  instrument  of  warfare  almost  as 
surprising  and  terrible  as  gunpowder ;  he  lost  his  brother  the 
count  of  Artois,  with  many  knights,  at  Massoura,  near  Cairo ; 
and  began  too  late  a  retreat  towards  Damietta.  Such  calami- 
ties now  fell  upon  this  devoted  anny  as  have  scarce  ever 
been  surpassed ;  hunger  and  want  of  every  kind,  aggravated 
by  an  unsparing  pestilence.  At  length  the  king  was  made 
prisoner,  and  very  few  of  the  army  escaped  the  Turkish 
cimeter  in  battle  or  in  captivity.  Four  hundred  thousand 
livres  were  paid  as  a  ransom  for  Louis.  He  returned  to 
France,  and  passed  near  twenty  years  in  the  exercise  of  those 
virtues  which  are  his  best  title  to  canonization.  But  the  fatal 
illusions  of  superstition  were  still  always  at  his  heart ;  nor 
did  it  fail  to  be  painfully  observed  by  his  subjects  that  he  still 
A  9  1270  ^®P*  ^®  cross  upon  his  garment  His  last  expedi- 
tion was  originally  designed  for  Jerusalem.  But 
he  had  received  some  intimation  that  the  king  of  Tunis  wai 
desirous  of  embracing  Christianity.  That  these  intentions 
might  be  carried  into  effect  he  sailed  out  of  his  way  to  the 
coast  of  A&ica,  and  laid  siege  to  that  dty.    A  fever  here  put 

1  The  Arabian  wrlten  glvB  him  0600  b<m*i  authority,  I  put  the  main  body  at 

knights  and  180,000  common  soldiers.  60,000;  but,  if  Joinville  has  stated  this, 

But  I  Kreatly  prefer  the  authority  of  I  have  missed  the  passa^.   Their  Tsssals 

JoinTille.  Who  has  twice  mentloDed  the  amounted  to  1800. 
number  of  knights  in  U&e  text.    On  Gib* 
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an  end  to  his  life,  sacrificed  to  that  ruling  passion  which  never 
would  have  forsaken  him.  But  he  had  survived  the  spirit  of 
Uie  crusades ;  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Egypt  had  cured 
his  subjects,  though  not  himself,  of  their  folly ;  ^  his  son,  afler 
making  terms  with  Tunis,  returned  to  France ;  the  Christians 
were  suffered  to  lose  what  they  still  retained  in  the  Holy 
Land ;  and  though  many  princes  in  subsequent  ages  talked 
loudly  of  renewing  the  war,  the  promise,  if  it  were  .ever 
sincere,  was  never  accomplished. 

Louis  IX.  had  increased  the  royal  domain  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  several  counties  and  other  less  important  phiup  in. 
fiefs ;  but  soon  after  the  accession  of  Philip  III.  ^•^-  ^^^• 
(sumamed  the  Bold)  it  received  a  far  more  considerable  aug« 
mentation.     Alfonso,  the  late  king's  brother,  had  been  in- 
vested with   the  county  of  Poitou,   ceded  by  Henry  HE., 
together  with  part  of  Auvergne  and  of  Saintonge;  and  held 
also,  as  has  been  said  before,  the  remains  of  the  great  fief  of 
Toulouse,  in  right  of  his  wife  Jane,  heiress  of  Raymond  VIL 
Upon  his  death,  and  that  of  his  countess,  which       ^^ 
happened  about  the  same  time,  the  king  entered 
into  possession  of  all  these  territories.      This   acquisition 
brought  the   sovereigns  of  France  into  contact  with  new 
neighbors,  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  the  powers  of  Italy 
The  first  great  and  lasting  foreign  war  which  they 
carried  on  was  that  of  Philip  HI.  and  Philip  IV. 
against  the  former  kingdom,  excited  by  the  insurrection  of 
Sicily.      Though  ejecting  no  change  in  the  boundaries  of 
their  dominions,  this  war  may  be  deemed  a  sort  of  epoch  in 
the  history  of  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Italy, 
to  which  it  more  peculiarly  belongs. 

1  The  reftu&l  of  JolnTille  to  aooompany  puis  oay-je  dire  a  plaitleura,  que  oeux 

ttie  king  in  thle  eecond  emsade  is  rery  qui  lay  eonaeillerent  renterprinae  de  la 

memorMle,  and  gives  us  an  insight  into  crolz  flrent  an  tres  grant  mal,  et  peche- 

the  bad  eflecte  of  both  expeditions.    Le  rent  mortellement    Car  tandls  qu'il  fast 

Roy  de  Franoe  et  le  Koy  de  Navarre  me  au  royaume  de  France,  tout  son  royaume 

pruMrfent  fort  de  me  cnrfaer,  et  entre-  Tirolt  en  paix,  et  regnoit  justice.    Kt  In- 

prendre  le  ehemin  du  peierinage  de  la  continent  quMl  en  fust  ors,  tout   oom- 

crcix.    Bfais  Je  leur  respond!,  que  tendis  menca  4  dteliner  et  k   empirer.  —  T.  ii. 

que  j'avoie  e»t€  oultre-m«r  au  serrice  de  p.  168. 

Dieu,  que  les  gens  et  offleem  du  Roy  de  In  the  Fabliaux  of  [<e  Qnind  d^Aussy 

Franco  avoient  trop  grevd  et  fouUd  mes  we  have  a  neat  poem  by  Rutuboeuf,  a 

Bubjets,  tant  quMls  en  estoient  apovris ;  writer  of  St.  Louis's  age,  In  a  dialogue 

tellement  que  j/amka  il  ne  seroit  que  eulx  between  a  orusader  and  a  non-crusader, 

et  moy  ne  nous  en  rortlssona     Et  veoie  wherein,  though  he  gives  the  last  word 

cleremeni,  si  Je  me  meclole  au  peierinage  to  the  former,  it  is  plain  that  he  designed 

de  la  eroix,  que  ce  seroit  la  totale  de-  the  opposite  scale  lo  pTeponderate.  —  T« 

■trootion  de  moKlii  povies  sofajeti.    De-  ii.  p.  163.  . 
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Theie  still  remained  five  great  and  ancient  fiefs  of  the 
French  crown ;  Champagne,  Guienne,  Flanders,  Burgundy, 
Philip  the  and  Britany.  But  Philip  IV^  usually  called 
^^'  the  Fair,  married  the  heiress  of  the  first,  a  little 

A.D.  1286.  before  his  father's  death;  and  although  he  gov- 
erned that  county  in  her  name  without  pretending  to  reunite 
it  to  the  royal  domain,  it  was,  at  least  in  a  political  sense,  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  feudal  body.  With  some  of  his  other 
vassals  Philip  used  more  violent  methods.  A  parallel  might 
be  drawn  between  this  prince  and  Philip  Augustus.  But 
while  in  ambition,  violence  of  temper  and  unprincipled  rapac- 

A  ndia»-  ^^^^  ^  ^®^  ^  ^  ^^®  success  of  their  attempts  to 
meat  of  the  establish  an  absolute  authority,  they  may  be  con- 
mon^hy  sidcred  as  nearly  equal,  we  may  remark  this  differ- 
under  his  ence,  that  PhiUp  the  Fair,  who  was  destitute  of 
"  *°'  military  talents,  gained  those  ends  by  dissimulation 

which  his  predecessor  had  reached  by  force. 

The  duchy  of  Guienne,  though  somewhat  abridged  of  its 
original  extent,  was  still  by  far  the  most  considerable  of  the 
French  fiefs,  even  independently  of  its  connection  with  Eng- 
land.^ Philip,  by  dint  of  perfidy,  and  by  the  egregious  inca- 
pacity of  Edmund,  brother  of  Edward  I.,  contrived  to  obtain, 
and  to  keep  for  several  years,  the  possession  of  this  great 
1292  province.  A  quarrel  among  some  French  and 
English  sailors  having  provoked  retaliation,  till  a 
sort  of  piratical  war  commenced  between  the  two  countries, 
Edward,  as  duke  of  Guienne,  was  summoned  into  the  king's 
court  to  answer  for  the  trespass  of  his  subjects.  Upon  this 
he  despatched  his  brother  to  settle  terms  of  reconciliation, 
with  fuller  powers  than  should  have  been  intrusted  to  so  cred 
ulous  a  negotiator.  Philip  so  outwitted  this  prince,  through  a 
fictitious  treaty,  as  to  prociure  from  him  the  surrender  of  all 
the  fortresses  in  Guienne.  He  then  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
afler  again  summoning  Edward  to  appear,  pronounced  the 

1  Philip  wu  highlj  offended  ttiat  in-  P.  rege  Franoln,  E.  rege  Anglin  tensnto 

ittramentB  made  in  Ouienna  should  be  ducatum  AquiCaniee.    Sereral  precedents 

dated  by  the  year  of  Edward's  reign,  and  were  shown  by  the  English  where  the 

not  of  bis  own.    This  almost  sole  badge  counts  of  Toulouse  had  used  the  form, 

of  sorerpignty  had  been  preserved  by  the  Regnante  A.  Comite  Tolos®.    Rymer,  t. 

kings  of  France  during  all   the  feudal  U.  p.   1088.     As  this  is  the  first  tim« 

ages.    A  struggle  took  place  about  it,  that  I  quote  Rymer,  it  may  be  proper  to 

which  is  recorded  in  a  curious  letter  from  observe  that  my  references  are  to  tha 

John  de  GreiUi  to  Edward.    The  French  London  edition,  the  paging  of  V-Jch  is 

court  at  luAt  consented  to  let  dates  be  preserved  on  the  margin  of  that  printed 

thus  expressed :    Actum  fuit,  regnante  at  the  Hafue. 
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coDfiscation  of  his  fief.^  This  business  is  the  greatest  blemish 
in  the  political  character  of  Edward.  But  his  eagerness  about 
the  acquisition  of  Scotland  rendered  him  less  sensible  to  the 
danger  of  a  possession  in  many  respects  more  valuable ;  and 
dfe  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  English  nobility,  which  his 
ttrbitrary  measures  had  provoked,  broke  out  very  ^  ^  ^^^ 
opportunely  for  Philip,  to  thwai't  every  effort  for 
the  recovery  of  Guienne  by  arms.  But  after  repeated  sus- 
pensions of  hostilities  a  treaty  was  finally  concluded,  by  which 
Philip  restored  the  province,  on  the  agreement  of  a  marriage 
between  his  daughter  Isabel  and  the  heir  of  England. 

To  this  restitution  he  was  chiefly  induced  by  the  ill  success 
that  attended  his  arms  in  Flanders,  another  of  the  great  fiefs 
which  this  ambitious  monarch  had  endeavored  to  confiscate. 
We  have  not,  perhaps,  as  clear  evidence  of  the  original  injus- 
tice of  his  proceedings  towards  the  count  of  Flanders  as  in 
the  case  of  Guienne ;  but  he  certainly  twice  detained  his  per- 
son, once  after  drawing  him  on  some  pretext  to  his  court,  and 
again,  in  violation  of  the  faith  pledged  by  his  generals.  The 
Flemings  made,  however,  so  vigorous  a  resistance,  ^^ 
that  Philip  was  unable  to  reduce  that  small  coun- 
try.; and  in  one  famous  battle  at  Courtray  they  discomfited  a 
powerful  army  with  that  utter  loss  and  ignominy  to  which  the 
undisciplined  impetuosity  of  the  French  nobles  was  preemi- 
nently exposed.* 

Two  other  acquisitions  of  Philip  the  Fair  deserve  notice ; 
that  of  the  counties  of  Angouldme  and  La  Marche,  upon  a 
sentence  of  forfeiture  (and,  as  it  seems,  a  very  harsh  one) 
passed  against  the  reigning  count ;  and  that  of  the  city  of 
Lyons,  and  its  adjacent  territory,  which  had  not  even  feu- 
dsHj  been  subject  to  the  crown  of  France  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years.  Lyons  was  the  dowry  of  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Louis  IV.,  on  her  marriage  with  Conrad,  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  was  bequeathed  with  the  rest  of  that  kingdom  by 
Bodolph,  in  1032,  to  the  empire.  Frederic  Barbarossa  con- 
ferred upon  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  all  regalian  rights  over 
the  city,  with  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar.     France  seems  to 

iln  tbe  riew  I  hare   taken  of  thta  >The  Flemlngg  took  at  Courtray  4000 

tniiviaetioQ  I  haTebeen  guided  by  mTeral  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  which  were  only  worn 

Instruments  in  Rymer,  which  leare  no  by  knights.  These  Velly ,  happily  enough, 

doubt  on  my  mind.    Velly  of  course  rep-  compares  to  Hannibal's  three  bushels  of 

tesents  the  matter  more  &T0rably  for  gold  rings  at  Cann». 
PhiUp. 
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have  had  no  concern  with  it,  till  St  Louis  was  called  in  as  a 
mediator  in  disputes  between  tlie  chapter  and  the  city,  during 
a  vacancy  of  the  see,  and  took  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
upon  himself  for  the  time.  Philip  III.,  having  been  chosen 
arbitrator  in  similar  circumstances,  insisted,  before  he  would 
restore  the  jurisdiction,  upon  an  oath  of  fealty  from  the  new 
archbishop.  This  oath,  which  could  be  demanded,  it  seems, 
by  no  right  but  that  of  force,  continued  to  be  taken,  till,  in 
1310,  an  ai*chbishop  resisting  what  he  had  thought  an  usurpa- 
tion, the  city  was  besieged  by  PhiUp  IV.,  and,  the  inhabitants 
not  being  unwilling  to  submit,  was  finally  united  to  the 
French  crown.^ 

Philip  the  Fair  left  three  sons,  who  successively  reigned  in 
Louis  X.  France ;  Louis,  surnamed  Hutin*,  Phihp  the  Long, 
A.i>.  1814.  and  Charles  the  Fair ;  with  a  daughter,  Isabel,  mar- 
ried to  Edward  II.  of  England.'*  Louis,  the  eldest,  survived 
his  father  little  more  than  a  year,  leaving  one  daughter,  and 

his  queen  pregnant  The  circumstances  that  en- 
&3SSuw.°'  s^^d  require  to  be  accurately  stated.  Louis  had 
P'»i»p^        possessed,  in  right  of  his  mother,  the  kingdom  of 

Navarre,  with  the  counties  of  Champagne  and 
Brie.  Upon  his  death,  Philip,  his  next  brother,  assumed  the 
regency  both  of  France  and  Navarre ;  and  not  long  afterwards 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Eudes,  duke  of  Burgundy,  uncle  of 
the  princess  Jane,  Louis's  daughter,  by  which  her  eventual 
rights  to  the  succession  were  to  be  regulated.  It  was  agreed 
that,  in  case  the  queen  should  be  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
these  two  princesses,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  should  take  the 
grandmother's  inheritance,  Navarre  and  Champagne,  on  re- 
leasing all  claim  to  the  throne  of  France.  But  this  was  not 
to  take  place  till  their  age  of  consent,  when,  if  they  should 
refuse  to  make  such  renunciation,  their  claim  was  to  remain, 
and  right  to  be  done  to  them  therein  ;  but,  in  return,  the  release 
made  by  Philip  of  Navarre  and  Champagne  was  to  be  null. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  to  hold  the  government  of  France, 
Navarre,  and  Champagne,  receiving  homage  of  vassals  in  all 
these  countries  sus  governor;  saving  the  right  of  a  male  heir 
to  the  late  king,  in  the  event  of  whose  birth  the  treaty  was 
not  to  take  effect.' 

1  Velly,  t.  vil.  p.  404.    For  a  more  pro-  «  [Notk  XV.] 

elae  aooount  of  the  political  dependenon  >  Hist,  de  Charles  le  Sf&UTBls,  par  8*> 

of  Ljont  and  its  di.4triet.  ko  L'Art  de  eousse,  toI.  U.  p.  2. 
r^rifler  lei  Dates,  t.  ii.  p.  469. 
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This  convention  was  made  on  the  17th  of  July,  1316;  and 
on  the  15th  of  November  the  queen  brought  into  the  world  a 
6on,  John  I.  (as  some  called  him),  who  died  in  four  days.' 
The  conditional  treaty  was  now  become  absolute ;  in  spirit,  at 
least,  if  any  cavil  might  be  raised  about  the  expression  ;  and 
Philip  was,  by  his  own  agreement,  precluded  from  taking  any 
other  title  than  that  of  regent  or  governor,  until  the  princess 
Jane  should  attain  the  age  to  concur  in  or  disclaim  the  pro- 
visional contract  of  her  uncle.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he 
procured  himself  to  be  consecrated  at  Rheims ;  though,  on 
account  of  the  avowed  opposition  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  even  of  his  own  brother  Charles,  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  shut  the  gates  during  the  ceremony,  and  to  dispose  guards 
throughout  the  town.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  j^^  ^  .^^^ 
an  assembly  composed  of  prelates,  barons,  and  bur- . 
gesses  of  that  city,  was  convened,  who  acknowledged  him  as 
their  lawful  sovereign,  and,  if  we  may  believe  an  historian^ 
expressly  declared  that  a  woman  was  incapable  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown  of  France.*  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  however, 
made  a  show  of  supporting  his  niece's  interests,  till,  tempted 
by  the  prospect  of  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Philip,  he 
shamefully  betrayed  her  cause,  and  gave  up  in  her  name,  for 
an  inconsiderable  pension,  not  only  her  disputed  claim  to  the 
whole  monarchy,  but  her  unquestionable  right  to  Navarre  and 
Champagne.*  I  have  been  rather  minute  in  stating  these 
details,  because  the  transaction  is  misrepresented  by  every 
historian,  not  excepting  those  who  have  written  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  documents  which  illustrate  it.^ 

In  this  contest,  every  way  memorable,  but  especially  on 
account  of  that  which  sprung  out  of  it,  the  exclusion  of  females 
from  the  throne  of  France  was  first  publicly  discussed.     The 

1  AndfODt  ivritert,  SIsmondi  tells  iu  hiatorian  of  tbis  importsnt  period.    H« 

(Iz.  SM),  do  Qot  call  this  inlkiit  any-  describes  the  aasembly  which  confirmed 

thing  but  the  child  who  was  to  be  king;  Philip's    possession   of    the    crown;  — 

the  maxim  of  later  times,  **  Le  rol  ne  quamplures  proceres  et  reg^  nobiles  ao 

menrt  pas,"  was  unknown.    I  suspect,  magnates  unft  cum  plerisqne  prselatis  et 

neverthelfias,  that  the  strict  hereditary  burgenslbus  Parisiensis  civitatlB. 

succession  was  better  recognised  beibre  'Uist.  de  Charles  le  Mauvais,  1. 11.  p.  6. 

this   time  than  Sismondl  here  admits ;  Jane,  and  her  husband  the  count  of  Br- 

compare  what  he  says  afterwards  of  a  renx,  recovered  Navarre,  after  the  death 

period  very  little  later,  toI.  zi.  6.  of  Charles  the  Fair. 

STunoetiam  declaratum  foit,  quod  In  ^Velly,  who  gives  several  prooft   of 

regno  Frandn  muliernonsucoedit.  Con-  dislngenuousness  in  this  part  of  lilstory, 

tin.     Oul.     Nangis,    in    Spicilegio  d'-  mutilates  the  treaty  of  the  17th  of  July, 

Achexy,  torn.  ill.    This  monk,  without  1816,  in  order  to  conceal  Philip  the  Long's 

talents,  and  probably  without  private  breach  of  ftlth  towards  his  niece 
Infbrmatlon,  is  the  sole   oontlbpoxary 
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French  writers  almost  unanimously  concur  iu  asserting  that 
such  an  exclusion  was  built  upon  a  fundamental  maxim  of 
dieir  government.  No  written  law,  nor  even,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  direct  testimony  of  any  ancient  writer,  has  been 
brought  forward  to  confirm  this  position.  For  as  to  the  text 
of  the  Salic  law,  which  was  frequently  quoted,  and  has  indeed 
'iven  a  name  to  this  exclusion  of  females,  it  can  only  by  a 
doubtful  and  refined  analogy  be  considered  as  bearing  any 
relation  to  the  succession  of  the  crown.  It  is  certain  never- 
theless tliat,  from  the  time  of  Clovis,  no  woman  had  ever 
reigned  in  France ;  and  although  not  an  instance  of  a  sole 
heiress  had  occurred  before,  yet  some  of  the  Merovingian 
kings  left  daughters,  who  might,  if  not  rendered  incapable  by 
their  sex,  have  shared  with  their  brothers  in  partitions  then 
commonly  made.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  times  were 
gone  quite  out  of  memory,  and  France  had  much  in  the 
analogy  of  her  existing  usages  to  reconcile  her  to  a  female 
reign.  The  crown  resembled  a  great  fief;  and  the  great  fiefs 
might  universally  descend  to  women.  Even  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  Pliihp  himself,  JViaud,  countess  of  Ai'tois,  held  the 
crown  over  his  head  among  the  other  peers.*  And  it  was 
scarcely  beyond  the  recollection  of  persons  hving  that  Blanche 
had  been  legitimate  regent  of  France  during  the  minority  of 
Sl  Louis. 

« 

For  these  reasons,  and  much  more  from  the  provisional 
treaty  concluded  between  Pliilip  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  Salic  law,  as  it  was  called, 
was  not  so  fixed  a  principle  at  that  time  as  has  been  con- 
tended.   But  however  this  may  be,  it  received  at  the  accession 

1  The  treaty  of  Andely.  in  687,  will  be  This  nnwim  cUshonestyf  which  is  not 

fbnnd  to  afford  a  very  strong  presump-  without  parallel  in  more  private  causes, 

tion  that  females  were  at  that  time  ex-  not  only  ruined  his  pretensions  to  the 

eluded  firom  reigning  in  Franco.    Qjxg.  county  ofArtois,  but  produced  a  sen teno« 

Turon.  1.  ix.  of  forfeiture,  and  even  of  capital  punish- 

3  The  continuator  of  Nangis  says  indeed  ment,  against  himself.    See  a  pretty  good 

of  this,  de  quo  aliqui  indignati  fiierunt.  account  of  Robert's  process  in  Velly,  t. 

But  thesB  were  probably  the  partisans  viii.  p.  262. 

of  her  nephew  Ilobort,  who  had  been       Sismondl  (z.  44)  does  not  seem  to  bo 

excluded  by  a  judicial  sentence  of  Philip  convinced    that    Robert  of  Artois  was 

IV.,  on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  rep-  guilty  of  forgery ;  but  perhaps  he  is  led 

resentation  did  not  take  place  in  Artois ;  away  by   his  animosity  against  kin^, 

a  decision  considered  by  many  aa  ui^ust.  especially  those  of  the  house  of  Valois. 

Robert  subsequently  renewed  his  appeal  M.  Michclet  informs  us  (v.  30)  that  the 

to  the  court  of  Philip  of  Valois ;  but,  deeds  produced  by  the  demoiselle  Divion, 

unhappily  for  himself,  yielded   to  the  on  which  Robert  founded  his  claims,  are 

temptation  of  forging  documents  in  sup-  in  the  Tr^eor  dee  Chartes,  and  palpable 

port  of  a  claim  irhich  seems  to  have  been  fbigeries^ 
at  least  plausible   without   such   aid 
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of  Philip  the  Long  a  sanction  which  subsequent  events  more 
thoroughly   confiimed.     Philip   himself  leaving  only   tliree 
daughters,  his  brother  Charles  mounted  the  throne ;  charie§  iv. 
and  upon  his  death  the  rule  was  so  unquestionably  ^.d.  1322. 
established,  that  his  only  daughter  was  excluded  by  phuip  or 
the  count  of  Valois,  grandson  of  Philip  the  Bold.  Vaioia. 
This   prince  first  took  the  regency,  the  queen-  ^•'»- 1^28. 
dowager  being  pregnant,  and,  upon  her  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter,  was  crowned  king.     No  competitor  or  opponent 
appeared   in  France ;  but  one  more  formidable  than  any 
whom  France  could  have  produced  was  awaiting  the  occasion 
to  prosecute  his  imagined  right  with  all  the  resources  of  valor 
and  genius,  and  to  carry  desolation  over  that  great  kingdom 
with  as  little  scruple  as  if  he  was  preferring  a  suit  before  a 
civil  tribunal. 

From  thrf  moment  of  Charles  IV.'s  death,  Edward  III,  of 
England  buoyed  himself  up  with  a  notion  of  his  claim  of 
title  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  right  of  his  mother  ^^^^*^  m- 
Isabel,  sister  to  the  three  last  kings.  We  can  have  no  hesitar 
tion  in  condemning  the  injustice  of  this  pretension.  Whethei 
the  Salic  law  were  or  were  not  valid,  no  advantage  could  bo 
gained  by  Edward.  Even  if  he  could  forget  the  express  of 
tacit  decision  of  all  France,  there  stood  in  his  way  Jane,  the 
daughter  of  Louis  X.,  three  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  one  oi* 
Charles  the  Fair.  Aware  of  this,  Edward  set  up  a  distinction, 
that,  although  females  were  excluded  from  succession,  tho 
same  rule  did  not  apply  to  their  male  issue ;  and  thus,  though 
his  mother  Isabel  could  not  herself  become  queen  of  France, 
8he  might  transmit  a  title  to  him.  But  this  was  contrary  to 
the  commonest  rules  of  inheritance ;  and  if  it  could  have  been 
r^arded  at  all,  Jane  had  a  son,  afterwards  the  famous  king 
of  Navarre,  who  stood  one  degree  nearer  to  the  crown  than 
Edward. 

It  is  asserted  in  some  French  authorities  that  Edward  pre* 
ferred  a  claim  to  the  regency  immediately  after  the  decease 
of  Charles  the  Fair,  and  that  the  States- General,  or  at  least 
the  peers  of  France,  adjudged  that  dignity  to  Philip  de  Valois. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  he  entertained 
projects  of  recovering  his  right  as  early,  though  his  youth  and 
the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  his  government  threw 
msuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  execution.^     He  did 

I  Letter  of  Edward  in.  addressed  t9   certain  nobles  and  towns  in  the  sonth  of 
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liege  homage,  therefore,  to  Philip  for  Guienne,  and  for  sev- 
eral years,  while  the  affairs  of  Scotland  engrossed  his  atten- 
tion, gave  no  sign  of  meditating  a  more  magnificent  enterprise. 
As  he  advanced  in  manhood,  and  felt  the  consciousness  of  his 
strength,  his  early  designs  grew  mature,  and  produced  a  series 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting  revolutions  in  the 
fortunes  of  Fi*ance.  These  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
ensuing  pages. 

France,  dated  March  28, 1328,  fbnr  days  death  of  Charlefl  TV. ;  and  it  to  certainly 

before  the  birth  of  Charlefl  Iv.^ii  poathu-  suspicloofl  that  no  appointment  of  am- 

moas  daughter, intijiiates  this  resolution.  baMadors  or  procuraton  for  this  purpose 

Rymer,  vol.  It.  p.  344  et  seq.    But  an  should  appear  in  so  complete  a  collection 

Instrument,  dated  at  Northampton  on  of  documents.    The  French  historians 

the  16th  of  May,  is  deciaive:  This  is  a  generally  assert  this,  upon  the  authority 

procuration  to  the  bishops  of  Worcester  of  the  contlnuator  of  William  of  Nangis, 

and  Litchfield,  to  demand  and  take  pos-  a  nearly  contemporary,  but  not  always 

session  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  ^'in  well-iniormed  writer.    It  is  curious  to 

our  name,  which  kingdom  has  derolyed  compare  the  four  chief  Bnglish  historians, 

and  appertains  bo  us  a«  to  the  right  heir."  Kapin  affirms  both  the  claim  to  the  ra- 

P.    854.     To   this   mission   archbishop  gency  on  Charles  lY.^s  death,  and  that 

Stratford  refers,  in  his  rlndication  of  to  the  kingdom  after  the  birth  of  his 

himself  from   Bdward^s  accusation   of  daughter.    Carte,  the  most  exact  his- 

treason  In  1340;  and  informs  us  that  the  torian  we  hare,  mentions  the  latter,  and 

two  bishops  actually  proceeded  to  France,  is  silent  as  to  the  former.    Hume  passes 

though  without  mentioning  any  further  oyer  both,  and  intimates  that  Bdward 

particulars.  Noritenim  qui  nihil  Ignorat.  did  not  take  any  steps  in  support  of  his 

quod  cum  quoetio  de  regno  Francuo  post  pretensions  in  1828.    Henry  gires  the 

mortem  regis  Caroli,  fratrls  serenlssimss  supposed  trial  of  Edward's  claim  to  the 

matris  Teetras,  in  parliamento  tunc  apud  regency  before  the  States-Qeneral  at  great 

Northampton  celebrato,  tractata  discus-  length,  and  makes  no  allusion  to  the 

saque  fuisset ;   quodque  idem  r^num  other,  so  indisputably  authenticated  in 

Franciss  ad  ros  hsereditario  Jure  eztite-  Rymer.    It  is,  I  think,  most  probable 

rat  legitime  derolutum ;  et  super  hoe  that  the  two  bishops  neyer  made  the 

fuit  ordinatum,  quod  duo  episcopi.  Wig*  formal  demand  of  the  throne  as  they  were 

omienste  tunc,  nunc  autem  Wtntoniensis,  directed  by  their  instructions.  Stratford's 

ao  CoTentriensis  et  Lichfeldensis  in  Fran-  ezpreadons  seem  to  imply  that  they  did 

eiam  dirigerent  gressus  suos,  nomineqoe  not. 

Teetro  rwnum  Francise  rindicarent  et       Slsmondi  does  not  mention  the  claim 

pnedioti  Pliilippl  de  Yalerio  coronationem  of  Edward  to  the  regency  after  the  death 

pro  Tiribus  Impedirent ;  qui  Juxta  ordi-  of  Charles  IT.,  though  he  supposes  hjs 

natlonem  pnedlctam  l^tionem  Us  in-  pretensions  to  naye  been  taken  into  con- 

Junctam  tunc  assumentes,  gressus  suos  sideration  by  the  lords  and  doctors  of 

TeiBus  Franciam  direxerunt;  qu»  qui-  law,  whom<he  asserts,  following  the  con« 

dam  legatio  maximam  guernn  praesenUfl  tinuator  of  ^VlUiam  of  Nangls,  to  haye 

materiam  ministrayit.  WilUns,  Concilia,  consulted  together,  before  Philip  of  Valois 

i.  i  p.  664.  took  the  title  of  regent.    (Vol.  x.  p.  10  ) 

There  is  no  eyidence  In  Rymer's  Foe-  Michelet,  more  studiocs  of  effect  than 

deia  to  corroborate  Edward's  supposed  minute  in  details,  makts  no  aUnslcn  to 

ilohi  to  tho  nguujY  of  Fzsnoe  upon  tbo  the  sul^t 
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VTtr  of  Bdward  m.  in  Fnnoe  — Gaiuefl  of  hli  Succom  —  dril  DIsturl-anoM  of 
Vraoce — Pence  of  Bretigni  —  Its  interpretation  conaidered  —  Charles  V.  —  Ro 
neval  of  the  War  —  Charles  YI.  —  his  Minority  and  Insanity  —  Civil  Dissensiona 
of  tlM  Parties  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  —  Assaseination  of  both  these  Princei 

—  Intrigues  of  their  Parties  with  England  under  Henry  IV.  —  Henry  Y.  invades 
Vranee — Treaty  of  Troyes  —  State  of  France  in  the  first  Tears  of  Charles  VII. 

—  Progress  and  subsequent  decline  of  the  BngUsh   Arms — their  Expulsion 
fkom  France — Change  in  the  Political  Constitution — Louis  XI. — his  Character 

—  Leagues  formed  against  him  — Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy —his  Prosperity 
and  Fall  —  Louis  obtains  possession  of  Buigundy  —  his  Death — Charles  V^I.  — 

—  Acquisition  at  Britany. 

No  war  had  broken  out  in  Europe,  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  so  memorable  as  that  of  Edward 
III.  and  his  successors  against  France,  whether  we  Edward  in. 
consider  its  duration,  its  object,  or  the  magnitude  ^  *'™°<»- 
and  variety  of  its  events.  It  was  a  struggle  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  interrupted  but  once  by  a  regular  pacifica- 
tion, where  the  most  ancient  and  extensive  dominion  in  the 
civilized  world  was  the  prize,  twice  lost  and  twice  recovered, 
in  the  conflict,  while  individual  courage  was  wrought  up  to 
that  high  pitch  which  it  can  seldom  display  since  the  regulari- 
ty of  modem  tactics  has  chastised  its  enthusiasm  and  levelled 
its  distinctions.  There  can  be  no  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the 
events  of  this  war,  which  are  familiar  to  almost  every  reader : 
it  is  rather  my  aim  to  develop  and  arrange  those  circum- 
stances which,  when  rightly  understood,  give  the  clue  to  its 
various  changes  of  fortune. 

France  was,  even  ih  the  fourteenth  century,  a  kingdom  of 
such  extent  and  compactness  of  figure,  such  popu-  causes  of 
lation  and  resources,  and  filled  with  so  spirited  a  *^  «««•■»• 
nobility,  that  the   very  idea  of  subjugating  it  by  a  foreign 
force  must  have  seemed  the  most  extravagant  dream  of  am- 
bition.^    Yet,  in  the  course  of  about  twenty  years  of  war, 

1  The  popa  (Benedict  XII.)  wrote  a  were  Tery  subservient  to  France.  Clem- 
Arong  letter  to  Edward  (March.  1840).  ent  VI.,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  Ben- 
dissuading  him  fh>m  taking  the  title  and  edict  XII.,  threatened  Edward  with 
Arms  of  France,  and  pointing  out  the  spiritual  arms.  Rymer,  t.  t.  p.  88  and 
Impossibility  of  his  ever  succeeding.  I  465.  It  required  Edward's  apirit  and 
have  no  doubt  but  that  this  wu  the  com-  steadiness  to  despise  these  menaces.  But 
Bon  opinion.    But  the  Avignon  popes  the  time   when    they  were    terrible  to 
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this  mighty  nation  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  dismembered  of  considerable  provinces  by  an  igno- 
minious peace.  What  was  the  combination  of  political  causes 
which  brought  about  so  strange  a  revolution,  and,  though  not 
realizing  Edward's  hopes  to  their  extent,  redeemed  tliem  from 
the  imputation  of  rashness  in  the  judgment  of  his  own  and 
succeeding  ages  ? 

The  first  advantage  which  Edward  III.  possessed  in  this 
Character  of  ^"^^st  was  derived  from  the  splendor  of  his  per- 
Kdwardiii.  sonal  character  and  from  the  still  more  eminent 
and  his  aoxk.    yjj.jygg  ^f  j^jg  gQjj.     Besides  prudence  and  military 

skill,  these  great  princes  were  endowed  with  qualities  peculiar- 
ly fitted  for  the  times  in  which  tliey  lived.  Chivalry  was  then 
in  its  zenith ;  and  in  all  the  virtues  which  adorned  the  knight- 
ly character,  in  courtesy,  munificence,  gallantry,. in  all  deli- 
cate and  magnanimous  feelings,  none  were  so  conspicuous  as 
Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince.  As  later  princes  have 
boasted  of  being  the  best  gentlemen,  they  might  claim  to  be 
the  prowest  knights  in  Europe  —  a  character  not  quite  dis- 
similar, yet  of  more  high  pretension.  Their  court  was,  as 
it  were,  the  sun  of  that  system  which  embraced  the  valor  and 
nobility  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  respect  which  was 
felt  for  their  excellences,  while  it  drew  many  to  their  side, 
mitigated  in  all  the  rancor  and  ferociousness  of  hostility. 
This  war  was  like  a  great  tournament,  where  the  combatants 
fought  indeed  a  oiUrance,  but  with  all  the  courtesy  and  fair 
play  of  such  an  entertainment,  and  almost  as  much  for  the 
honor  of  their  ladies.  In  the  school  of  the  Edwards  were 
formed  men  not  inferior  in  any  nobleness  of  disposition  to 
their  masters  —  Manni  and  the  Captal  de  Buch,  Knollys  and 
Calverley,  Chandos  and  Lancaster.  On  the  French  side, 
especially  afler  Du  Guesclin  came  on  the  stage,  these  had 
rivals  almost  equally  deserving  of  renown.  If  we  could  for- 
get, what  never  should  be  forgotten,  the  wretchedness  and 
devastation  that  fell  upon  a  great  kingdom,  too  dear  a  price 
for  the  display  of  any  heroism,  we  might  count  these  English 
wars  in  France  among  the  brightest  periods  in  history. 

Philip  of  Valois,  and  John  his  son,  showed  but  poorly  in 
Chanicter  of  comparison  with  their  illustrious  enemies.  Yet 
aud  John!      ^^^7  l>oth  had  considerable  virtues ;   they  were 

nrinoet  was  rather  paned  by;  and  the    out  his  reign,  with  admirable  flnnneM 
Holy  See  never  Tentured  to  proToke  the    and  temper, 
king,  who  treated  the  church,  throutrh- 
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• 

brave/  just,  liberal,  and  the  ktter,  in  particular,  of  iiii- 
*Bhaken  fidelity  to  bis  word.  But  neither  was  beloved  by 
his  subjects ;  the  misgovernment  and  extortion  of  their  pred- 
ecessors during  half  a  century  had  alienated  the  public 
mind,  and  rendered  their  own  taxes  and  debasement  of  the 
coin  intolerable.  Philip  was  made  by  misfortune,  John  by 
nature,  auspicious  and  austere ;  and  although  their  most 
violent  acts  seem  never  to  have  wanted  absolute  justice,  yet 
they  were  so  ill-conducted,  and  of  so  arbiti-ary  a  complexion, 
that  they  greatly  impaired  the  rei)utation,  as  well  as  interests, 
of  these  monarchs.  In  the  execution  of  Clisson  under  Philip, 
in  that  of  the  Connetable  d*Eu  under  John,  and  still  more  in 
that  of  Harcourt,  even  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  though  every  one  of  these  might  have  been  guilty 
of  treasons,  there  were  circumstances  enough  to  exasperate 
the  disaffected,  and  to  strengthen  the  party  of  so  politic  a 
competitor  as  Edward. 

Next  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  king  of  England, 
his  resources  in  this  war  must  be  taken  into  the  jteBources 
account      It    was  after  long  hesitation   that  he  oj "»« wof 
assumed  the  title  and  arms  of  France,  from  which,  ^     °«  °  • 
unless  upon  the  best  terms,  he  could  not  recede  without  loss 
of  honor.^    In  the  mean  time  he  strengthened  himself  by 

1  The  braTerr  of  Philip  In  not  ques-  caration  to  the  duke  of  Brabant.    Oo- 

tioned.    But  a  French  historian,  In  order,  tober  7,  1337,  empowering  him  to  take 

I  duppoee,  to  enhance  this  quality,  has  poMemion  of  the  crown  of  France  in  the 

S resumed  to Tiolate  truth  in  an  extraor-  name  of  Edward;  attendentes  inclitum 

inaiy  manner.    The  challenge  sent  by  rcgnum  Franciae  ad  nee  fore  jure  sucoes- 

Edward,  (^Bering  to  decide  his  claim  to  sionis  logitimi  devolutum.    Another  of 

the  kingdom  by  single  combat,  is  well  the  same  date  appoints  the  said  duke  his 

known.    Certainly  it  conveys  no  imputa-  vicar-general  and  lieutenant  of  France 

tion  on  the  king  of  France  to  have  de-  The  king  assumed  in  this  commission 

elined  this  unfiur  proposal.    But  Velly  the  title   Rox    Francis  et  Anglise ;   in 

has  represented  him  ws  accepting  it,  on  other  instruments  he  calls  himself  Rex 

condition  that  Edward  would  stake  the  Angliae  et  Franciao.    It  was  necp^sary  to 

crown  of  England  against  thatof  Fnnce ;  obviate  the  jealousy  of  the  EnKlIoh,  who 

an    interpolation  which  may  be  truly  did  not.  in  that  age,  admit  the  precedence 

calledaudacious,  since  not  a  word  of  this  of  France.     Accordingly,  Edward   had 

Is  in  Philip's  letter,  preserved  in  Rymer,  two  great  seals  on  which  the  two  king- 

which  the  historian  had  before  his  eyes,  domH  were  named  in  a  different  order, 

and  actually  quotes  upon  the  occasion.  But,  in  the  royal  arms,  those  of  France 

Hist,  de  France,  t.  viii.  p.  882.  were  always  in  the  flrHt  quarter,  as  they 

*  The  first  Instrument  in  which  Ed-  continued  to  be  until  the  accession  of 

ward  disallows  the  title  of  Philip  is  his  the  house  of  Brunswick, 

convention  with  the  emperor  Louis  of  Probably  Edward  III.  would  not  have 

Bavaria,  wherein  he  calla  him  nunc  pro  entered  into  the  war  merely  on  account 

lege  Franeorum  se  gerentem.    The  date  of  his  claim  to  the  crown.    He  had  dis- 

of  this  is  August  26,  1387,  yet  on  the  putes  with  Philip  about  Ouienne;  and 

28th  of  the  same  month  another  instm-  that  prince   had,  rather   unjustifiably, 

nent  gives  him  the  tit'e  of  king;  and  abetted  Robert  Bruce  in  Scotland.    I  ain 

the  same  occurs  in  subsequent  instances,  not  inclined  to  lay  any  material  strens 

At  length  «•  have  an  instrument  of  pro-  upon  the  instigation  of  Robert  of  Artois 
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alliances  with  the  emperor,  ^^th  the  cities  of  Flanders,  and 
with  most  of  the  princes  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the 
Rhine.  Yet  I  do  not  know  that  he  profited  much  by  these 
conventions,  since  he  met  with  no  success  till  the  scene  of 
the  war  was  changed  from  the  Flemish  frontier  to  Normandy 
and  Poitou.  The  troops  of  Hainault  alone  were  constantly 
distinguished  in  his  service.* 

But  his  intrinsic  strength  was  at  home.  England  had 
been  growing  in  riches  since  the  wise  government  of  his 
gi-andfather,  Edward  I.,  and  through  the  market  opened  for 
her  wool  with  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Flanders.  She 
was  tranquil  within ;  and  her  northern  enemy,  the  Scotch, 
had  been  defeated  and  quelled.  The  parliament,  afler  some 
slight  precautions  against  a  very  probable  effect  of  Edward's 
conquest  of  France,  the  reduction  of  their  own  island  into  a 
province,  entered,  as  warmly  as  improvidently,  into  his  quar- 
rel. The  people  made  it  their  own,  and  grew  so  intoxicated 
with  the  victories  of  this  war,  that  for  some  centuries  the  in- 
justice and  folly  of  the  enterprise  do  not  seem  to  have  struck 
the  gravest  of  our  countrymen. 

There  is,  indeed,  ample  room  for  national  exultation  at  the 
names  of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Azincourt  So  great 
of*the*°**  was  the  disparity  of  numbers  upon  those  famous 
Bniribh  days,  that  we  cannot,  witli  the  French  historians, 
attribute  the  discomfiture  of  their  hosts  merely  to 
mistaken  tactics  and  too  impetuous  valor.  They  yielded 
rather  to  that  intrepid  steadiness  in  danger  which  had  already 
become  the  characteristic  of  our  P2nglish  soldiers,  and  which, 
during  five  centuries,  has  insured  their  superiority,  whenever 
ignorance  or  infatuation  has  not  led  them  into  the  field.     But 

1  Miebelet  dwells  on   the   adyantage  "  Uoe  tactlque  nonrelle,"  M .  H!cheIot 

which  Edward  gained  by  the  commerce  afterwards  very  well    observes   (p.  81), 

of  England  with  Flanders:  "  Le  secret  " sortiiit  de  T^tat  nouveau  de  la  soci^t^; 

des  bataillefl  de  Crecy,  de  Poitiers,  est  ce  n'^talt  pan  un  oeuvre  de  g^uie,  ni  d« 

aux  comptoirs  des  marohands  de  Londres,  reflexion.    Edouard  III.  n'itait  ni  an 

de  Bordeaux,  et  do  Bourges  "  (vol.  v.  p.  Gustavo  Adolphe  ni  un  Fr6d6rie  II.    II 

6).    France  had  no  internal  trade;  the  avait  employe   les   fkntassins  &nte   de 

roads  were  dangerous  on  account  of  rob-  cavaliers.    ...    La  bataille  de  Crecy 

bent,  and  heavy  tolls  were  to  be  fmid:  reveilla  un  secret  dont  personne  ne  so 

fl-ical  offlcers  had  replaced   the  feudal  doutait,  rimpuitwance   mllitaire   de  ce 

lords.     The  value  of  money  was  per-  monde  f6odal,  qui  s'^tait   cru   le  seul 

putually  varying  far  more  than  in  Kng-  monde  militaire."    Courtray  might  have 

land.     (Id.  p.  12.)     Certainly  the  com-  given  some  suspicion  of  this ;  but  Cour- 

pamtive  prosperity  of  the  latter  country  tray  was  much  less  of  a  "  bataille  rangte  *' 

supplied    Edward  with   the   sinews   of  than  Creoy. 
war.    France  could  not  afford  to  main- 
tHJo  a  well-appointed  in&ntiy. 
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tliese  victories,  and  the  qualities  that  secured  them,  must 
chieflj  be  ascribed  to  the  freedom  of  our  constitution,  and  to 
the  superior  condition  of  the  people.  Not  the  nobility  of 
England,  not  the  feudal  tenants  won  the  battles  of  Crecy  and 
Poitiers ;  for  these  were  fully  matched  in  the  ranks  of  France ; 
but  the  yeomen  who  drew  the  bow  with  strong  and  steady 
arms,  accustomed  to  use  it  in  their  native  fields,  and  rendered 
fearless  by  personal  competence  and  civil  freedom.  It  is  well 
known  tluit  each  of  the  three  great  victories  was  due  to  our 
archers,  who  were  chiefiy  of  the  middle  class,  and  attached, 
according  to  the  system  of  that  age,  to  the  knights  and  squires 
who  fought  in  heavy  armor  with  the  lance.  Even  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  of  which  our  country  seems  to  have  the 
least  right  to  boast,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  Black 
Prince's  small  army  was  composed  of  Gascons,  the  merit  of 
the  English  bowmen  is  strongly  attested  by  Froissart^ 

Yet  the  glorious  termination  to  which  Edward  was  enabled, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  bring  the  contest,  was  rather  condiuon 
the  work  of  fortune  than  of  valor  and  prudence,  of  Fmnoe 
Until  the  battle  of   Poitiers  he   had    made  no  utue  of 
progress  towards  the  conquest  of  France.    That  pow«»- 
country  was  too  vast,  and  his  army  too  small,  for  such  a  rev- 
olution.    The  victory  of  Crecy  gave  him  nothing  but  Calais  , 
a  post  of  considerable  importance  in  war  and  peace,  but 
rather  adapted  to  annoy  than  to  subjugate  the  kingdom.     But 
at   Poitiers  he  obtained  the  greatest  of  prizes,  by  taking 
prisoner  the  king  of  France.     Not  only  the  love  of  freedom 
tempted  that  prince  to  ransom  himself  by  the  utmost  sacrifices, 
but  his  captivity  lefl  France  defenceless,  and  seemed  to  anni- 
hilate the  monarchy  itself.    The  government  was  already 
odious ;  a  spirit  was  awakened  in  the  people  which  might 

1  Au  Tray  dlra,  1m  arehref  d' Angle-  "  Par  un  effort  de  lanoe  et  d^foa, 

lefrre  ikisoient  i  Mars  gens  grant  avan-  Conqu£rant  tons  sea  ennemu, 

lege.    Car  ill  tiroyent  tant  espesaemenf ^  T  4  arbaleetreia  ni  ta  mie ; " 

qne  lee  Vran^<ris  ne  s^aToyent  deque! 

•oet6  entendre,  qn'Us  ne  foseent  con-  quoted  by  Boucher  in  his  translation  of 

■nyiis  de  tiayt;  et  s^avan^oyent  tons-  '  II  Consolato  del  Mare/ p.  618.    Eren  the 

Jours  cee  AnglolSf  et  petit  4  peUt  enque-  long-bow  might  incur  this  censure ;  or 

lovent  terre.    Part  I.  c.  182.   '  any  weapon  in  which  the  combatant! 

It  is  by  an  odd  OTersight  that  Sismondi  fought  eniinus.    But  if  we  look  at  the 

has  said  (x.  286),  ^^Les  Anglais  Ataient  plato-armor  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 

aocoutumte  4  se  serrir  sans  cesse  de  Par-  mav  seem  tluit  a  knight  had  not  much 

Mite.**   The  cross-bow  was  looked  upon  to  boast  of  the  danger  to  which  he  ex- 

as  a  weapon  unworthy  of  a  brave  man ;  posed  himself,  eepoeially  when  encount«i» 

a  pT^ndiee  which  afterwards  preTailed  ingin&ntry. 
with  respect  to  fire-arms.    A  romanoer 
pimlsaB  the  emperor  Conrad, 

VOL.  I.  —  M.  5 
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seem  hardly  to  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century;  and  the 
convulsions  of  our  own  time  are  sometimes  strongly  paralleled 
by  those  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Already  the 
States- General  had  established  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
no  resolution  could  be  passed  as  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
unless  each  of  the  three  orders  concurred  in  its  adoption.* 
The  right  of  levying  and  of  regulating  the  collection  of  taxes 
waa  recognized.  But  that  assembly,  which  met  at  Paris 
immediately  after  the  battle,  went  far  greater  lengths  in  the 
reform  and  control  of  government.  From  the  time  of  Philip 
the  Fair  the  abuses  natural  to  arbitrary  power  had  harassed 
the  people.  There  now  seemed  an  opportunity  of  redress ; 
and  however  seditious,  or  even  treasonable,  may  have  been 
the  motives  of  those  who  guided  this  assembly  of  the  States, 
especially  the  famous  Marcel,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  their 
reformations  tended  to  liberty  and  the  public  good.^  But  the 
tumultuous  scenes  which  passed  in  the  capital,  sometimes 
heightened  into  civil  war,  necessarily  distracted  men  from 
the  common  defence  against  Edward.  These  tumults  were 
excited,  and  the  distraction  increased,  by  Charles  king  of 
Navarre,  sumamed  the  Bad,  to  whom  the  French  writers 
have,  not  perhaps  unjustly,  attributed  a  character  of  unmixed 
and  inveterate  malignity.  He  was  grandson  of  Louis  Hutin, 
by  his  daughter  Jane,  and,  if  Edward's  pretence  of  claiming 
through  females,  could  be  admitted,  was  a  nearer  heir  to  the 
crown ;  the  consciousness  of  which  seems  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  his  depraved  mind  as  an  excuse  for  his  treacheries, 
though  he  could  entertain  very  little  prospect  of  asserting  the 
claim  against  either  contending  party.  John  had  bestowed 
his  daughter  in  marriage  on  the  king  of  Navarre;  but  he 
very  soon  gave  a  pfoof  of  his  character  by  procuring  the 
assassination  of  the  king's  favorite,  Charles  de  la  Cerda.  An 
irreconcileable  enmity  was  the  natural  result  of  this  crime 
Charles  became  aware  that  he  had  offended  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  forgiveness,  and  that  no  letters  of  pardon,  nor  pre- 
tended reconciliation,  could  secure  him  from  the  king's  resent- 
ment Thus,  impelled  by  guilt  into  deeper  guilt,  he  entered 
into  alliances  with  Edward,  and  fomented  the  seditious  spirit 
of  Paris.    Eloquent  and  insinuating,  he  was  the  favorite  of  the 

1  OrdonnaDcefl  dee  Roifl  de  France,  t.  II.  but  It  uoae  Indispensably  out  of  my  u^ 

*  I  must  refer  the  reader  onward  to  the  nLngement  and  prerented  greater  inocn* 

next  chapter  for  more  information  on  thia  TenJencea 

•ulgect.   Thai  separation  la  ineimTenient, 
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people,  whose  grievances  he  affected  to  pity,  and  with  whose 
leaders  he  intrigued.  As  his  paternal  inheritance,  he  pos- 
sessed the  county  of  Evreux  in  Normandy.  The  proximity 
of  this  to  Paris  created  a  formidable  diversion  in  favor  of 
Edward  III.,  and  connected  the  English  garrisons  of  the 
North  with  those  of  Poitou  and  Guienne. 

There  is  no  affliction  which  did  not  fall  upon  France  during 
this  miserable  period.  A  foreign  enemy  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  the  king  a  prisoner,  the  capital  in  sedition,  a 
treacherous  prince  of  the  blood  in  arms  against  the  sovereign 
authority.  Famine,  the  sure  and  terrible  companion  of  war, 
for  several  years  desolated  the  country.  In  1348  a  pestilence, 
the  most  extensive  and  unsparing  of  which  we  have  any 
memorial,  visited  France  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
consummated  the  work  of  hunger  and  the  sword.*  The  com- 
panies of  adventure,  mercenary  troops  in  the  service  of  John 
or  Edward,  finding  no  immediate  occupation  after  the  truce 
of  1357,  scattered  themselves  over  the  country  in  search  of 
pillage.  No  force  existed  sufficiently  powerful  to  check  tliese 
robbers  in  their  career.  Undismayed  by  superstition,  they 
compelled  the  pope  to  redeem  himself  in  Avignon  by  the 
payment  of  forty  thousand  crowns.*  France  was  the  passive 
victim  of  their  license,  even  after  the  pacification  concluded 
with  England,  till  some  were  diverted  into  Italy,  and  others 
led  by  Du  Guesclin  to  the  war  of  Castile.    Impatient  of  this 

1  A  ftin  acoonnt  of  the  rsTaffes  made  fire  millloDa  who  died  of  the  former 
by  this  memorable  plague  may  oe  found  plafpie  in  France  merely  diminished  the 
In  Matteo  Villani,  the  second  of  that  number  of  the  oppreRsed.  producing  no 
fiunily  who  wrote  the  history  of  Florence,  perreptlble  effect.  But  this  is  exagger- 
Hii  brother  and  predeccfvor,  John  Vil-  ated.  The  plague  caused  a  truc«e  of 
bni,  was  himself  a  victim  to  it.  The  several  months.  The  war  was  in  ftct 
diiieaae  began  in  the  Levant  about  1846 ;  carried  on  with  less  vigor  for  some  years, 
from  whence  Italian  traders  brousht  it  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  unlikely 
to  Sicily,  Pisa,  and  Genoa.  In  1848  it  that  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  over- 
paesed  the  Alps  and  spread  over  France  rated.  Nothing  can  be  more  loose  than 
and  Spain ;  in  the  next  year  it  reached  the  statistical  evidence  of  medinval 
Britain,  and  in  1350  laid  waste  Germany  writers.  Thus  80,000  are  said  to  have 
and  other  northern  states ;  lasting  gen-  died  at  Narbonue.  (Michelet,  v.  94.) 
nally  about  five  months  in  each  country.  But  had  Narbonne  so  many  to  lose  ?  At 
At  Florence  more  than  three  out  of  five  least,  would  not  the  depopulation  have 
died.  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italica-  beenontof  all  proportion  toother  cities? 
rum,  t.  xiv.  p.  12.  The  stories  of  Boc-  >  Froisaart,  p.  187.  This  troop  of  ban> 
eaccio's  Deoamerone,  as  is  well  known,  are  ditti  was  commanded  by  Amaud  de  Cer 
supposed  to  be  related  by  a  society  of  vole,  snm.imed  T  Archipr&tre,  ttom  a  ben- 
Florentine  ladies  and  gentlemen  retired  eflre  which,  although  a  layman,  he  pos- 
to  the  country  during  this  pestilence.  sessed,  according  to  the  inegularity  of 

Another  pestilence,  only  less  destruc-  thone  ages.    See  a  memoir  r>n  the  life  of 

tlve  than  the  former,  wasted  both  France  Amaud  de  Cervole,  in  the  twenty-flfth 

and  England  in  1861.    Sismondi  bitterly  volume  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
remark^  (x.  8^)  that  between  four  and 
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wretchedness,  and  stung  bj  the  insolence  and  luxury  of  their 
lords,  the  peasantry  of  several  districts  broke  out 
into  a  dreadful  insurrection.  This  was  called  the 
Jacquerie,  from  the  cant  phrase  Jacques  Bonhomme,  applied 
to  men  of  that  class ;  and  was  marked  bj  all  the  circumstances 
of  horror  incident  to  the  rismg  of  an  exasperated  and  unen- 
lightened populace.^ 

Subdued  by  these  misfortunes,  though  Edward  had  made 
Peace  of  but  slight  progress  towards  the  conquest  of  the 
Bretigni.  country,  the  regent  of  France,  afterwards  Charles 
v.,  submitted  to  the  peace  of  BretignL  By  this  treaty,  not  to 
mention  less  important  articles,  all  Guienne,  Grascony,  Poitou, 
AD  I860  Saintonge,  the  Limousin,  and  the  Angoumois,  aa 
well  as  Calais,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  were 
ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  Edward ;  a  price  abundantly  com- 
pensating his  renunciation  of  the  title  of  France,  which  was  the 
sole  concession  stipulated  in  return.  Every  care  seems  to 
have  been  taken  to  make  the  cession  of  these  provinces  com- 
plete. The  first  six  articles  of  the  treaty  expressly  surrender 
them  to  the  king  of  England.  By  the  seventh,  John  and  his 
8on  engaged  to  oonvej  within  a  year  fiom  the  ensuing 


1  The  Beoond  continnator  of  NanglSf  a  must  add  that  the  celebrated  story  of  the 

monk  of  no  great  abilities,  bat  entitled  six  citlaeos  of  Calais,  which  has  of  late 

to  notice  as  our  moet  coutemporary  his-  been  called  in  question,  recetvos  strong 

torian,  charges  the  nobility  vrith  spend-  confirmation  from  John  Vlllani^ho  died 

ing  the  money  raised  upon  the  people  by  Tery  soon  afterwards.   L.  xii.  c.  96.   Frois- 

oppressive  taxes,  in  playing  at  dice,  "  et  sart  of  course  wrought  up  the  circum- 

alioeindeoentesjocos."   D'Achery,  Spici-  stances  after  this  manner.    In  all  the 

legium,  t.  iii.  p.  114  (folio  edition).    All  coloring  of  his  history  he  is  as  groat  a 

the  miseries  that  followed  the  battle  of  master  as  Livy,  and  as  little  observant 

Poitiers  he  ascribes  to  bad  government  of  particular  truth.    M.  de  Briquigny, 

and  neglect  of  the  commonweal :  but  almost  the  latest  of  thoee  excellent  an- 

especially  to  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  tiquaries  whose  memoirs  so  much  illus- 

nobles.    I  am  aware  that  this  writer  is  trate  the  French  Academy  of  Inscrip- 

biassed  in  fiiyor  of  the  king  of  Navarre ;  tions,  has  discussed  the  history  of  Calais, 

but  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  people's  and  particularly  this  remarkable  portion 

miitery,  and  perhaps  a  less  exceptionable  of  it.    Mem.  de  I'Academie  dos  Inscrip* 

authority  than  Froissart,  whom  love  of  tionS;  t.  i. 

pageantry  and  habits  of  feasting  in  the  Petrarch  has  drawn  a  lamentable  pio- 

castles  of  the  great  seem  to  have  produced  ture  of  the  state  of  France  in  1880.  when 

some  insensibility  towards  the  sufferings  he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris.    I  could  not 

of  the  lower  classes.    It  is  a  painful  cir-  believe,  he  says,  that  this  was  the  same 

eumstanoe,  which  Froissart  and  the  con-  kingdom  which  I  had  once  seen  so  rich 

tinnator  of  Nangis  attest,  that  the  citiaens  and  flourishing.  Nothing  presented  itself 

of  Calais,  more  interestii^  than  the  com-  to  my  eyes  but  a  fbarful  solitude,  an  ex- 

mon  heroes  of  history,  were  unrewarded,  treme  poverty,  lands  uncultivated,  houses 

and  begged  their  bread  in  misery  through-  in   ruins.    Even    the   neighborhood  of 

out  Fntnce.    Viliaiet  contradicts  this,  on  Paris  manifested  everywhere  marks  of 

the  authority  of  an  ordinance  which  he  destruction  and  conflagration.  The  streets 

has  seen  in  their  fiivor.    But  that  was  are  deserted;  the  roads  overgrown  with 

not  a  time  when  ordinances  were  very  weeds:  the  whole   is   a  vast   solitade 

nun  of  execution.    Vill.  t.  tx.  p.  470.    I  M6m.  de  P6trarqae,  t.  iii.  p.  541. 
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Michaelmas  all  their  rights  over  them,  and  especially  those 
of  sovereigntj  and  feudal  appeal.  The  same  words  are  re- 
peated sdU  more  emphatically  in  the  eleventh  and  some 
other  articles.  The  twelflh  stipulates  the  exchange  of  mu- 
tual renunciations;  hy  John,  of  all  right  over  the  ceded 
countries ;  by  Edward,  of  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France. 
At  Calais  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  was  renewed  by  John,  who, 
as  a  prisoner,  had  been  no  party  to  the  former  compact,  with 
the  omission  only  of  the  twelflh  article,  respecting  the  ex- 
change of  renunciations.  But  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
waive  them  by  this  omission  is  abundantly  manifest  by  instru- 
ments of  both  the  kings,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  their  fu- 
ture interchanges  at  Bruges,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew,  1361. 
And,  until  that  time  should  arrive,  Edward  promises  to  lay 
aside  the  title  and  arms  of  France  (an  engagement  which  he 
strictly  kept^),  and  John  to  act  in  no  respect  as  king  or 
suzerain  over  the  ceded  provinces.  Finally,  on  November 
15,  1361,  two  commissioners  are  appointed  by  Edward  to  re- 
ceive the  renunciations  of  the  king  of  France  at  Bruges  on 
the  ensuing  feast  of  St.  Andrew,^  and  to  do  whatever  might 
be  mutually  required  by  virtue  of  the  treaty.  These,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  been  withheld,  and  the  twelflh  article  of 
vbe  treaty  of  Bretigni  was  never  expressly  completed.  By 
mutual  instruments,  executed  at  Calais,  October  24,  it  had 
been  declared  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  ceded  provinces,  as 
well  as  Edward's  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  should  remain 
as  before,  although  suspended  as  to  its  exercise,  until  the  ex- 
change of  renunciations,  notwithstanding  any  words  of  present 
conveyance  or  release  in  the  treaties  of  Bretigni  and  Calais. 
And  another  pair  of  letters-patent,  dated  October  26,  contains 
the  form  of  renunciations,  which,  it  is  mutually  declared, 
should  have  effect  by  virtue  of  the  present  letters,  in  case  one 
party  should  be  ready  to  exchange  such  renunciations  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed,  and  the  other  should  make  default 
therein.  These  instruments  executed  at  Calais  are  so  prolix, 
and  so  studiously  enveloped,  as  it  seems,  in  the  obscurity  of 
technical  language,  that  it  is  difficult  to  extract  their  precise 
intention.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  whichever  party  was 
prepared  to  perform  what  was  required  of  him  at  Bruges  on 


1  Mward  gitw  John  the  titt«  of  King   tI.  p.  217.    Th«  tnaty  wia  ligiMd  Ooto- 
of  Tnnee  in  an  instrument  bearing  date    ber  24.    Id.  p.  219. 
at  Calais,  October  22,  ISOO.    Rymer,  U       >  Rjm.  t.  Ti.  p.  889 
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November  30,  1361,  the  other  then  and  there  making  default, 
would  acquire  not  only  what  our  lawyers  might  call  an 
equitable  title,  but  an  actual  vested  right,  by  virtue  of  the 
provision  in  the  letters-patent  of  October  26,  1360.  The  ap- 
pointment above  mentioned  of  Edward's  commissioners  on 
November.  15,  1361,  seems  to  throw  upon  the  French  the 
burden  of  proving  that  John  sent  his  envoys  with  equally 
full  powers  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  that  the  non-inter- 
change of  renunciations  was  owing  to  the  English  govern- 
ment But  though  an  historian,  sixty  years  later  (Juvenal  des 
Ursins),  asserts  that  the  French  commissioners  attended  at 
Bruges,  and  that  those  of  Edward  made  default,  this  is 
certainly  rendered  improbable  by  the  actual  appointment  of 
commissioners  made  by  the  king  of  England  on  the  15  th  of 
November,  by  the  silence  of  Charles  V.  after  the  recom- 
mencement of  hostilities,  who  would  have  rejoiced  in  so  good 
a  ground  of  excuse,  and  by  the  language  of  some  Eughsh 
instruments,  complaihing  that  the  French  renunciations  were 
withheld.^  It  is  suggested  by  the  French  authors  that  Ed- 
ward was  unwilling  to  execute  a  formal  renunciation  of  his 
claim  to  the  crown.  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that,  in 
order  to  evade  this  conditidn,  which  he  had  voluntarily  im- 

1  It  appeaxB  that,  unoBg  other  alleged  of  Boverelgnty,  the  king  should  send  his 
InAractiOQS  of  the  treaty,  the  king  of  of  the  title  of  Franco.  Martenne,  Thee. 
France  had  receiyed  appeals  fimm  Ar-  Anee.  t.  i.  p.  1487. 
magnac,  Albret,  and  other  nobles  of  Four  princes  of  the  blood,  or,  as  they 
Aquitaine,  not  long  after  the  peace.  For,  are  termed,  Seignonrs  des  Fleurdelys, 
In  Febmary,  1862.  a  French  enyoy,  the  were  detained  as  hostages  for  the  due  ex- 
count  de  l^carville,  being  in  England,  ecutlon  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  which, 
the  privy  council  presented  to  Edward  from  whaterer  pretence,  was  delayed  for 
their  bill  of  remonstrances  against  this  a  considerable  time.  Anxious  to  obtain 
eonduct  of  France ;  et  semble  au  oonseil  their  liberty,  they  signed  a  treaty  at 
le  roy  d'Angleterre  que  consider^  la  London  in  November,  1062,  by  which. 
Iburme  de  la  ditto  paix,  que  tant  estoit  among  other  provisions,  it  was  stipulatea 
honourable  et  pxoffltable  au  loyaume  de  that  the  king  of  France  should  send 
FrsAce  et  4  toute  ohr6tlent6,  que  la  re-  fresh  letters,  under  his  seal,  conveying 
oeption  desdittes  appellacions  n^a  mie  and  releasing  the  territories  ceded  by  th« 
est^  bien  ftdte,  ne  pass^e  si  ordeniment.  peace,  without  the  clause  contained  In 
ne  4  si  bon  affection  et  amour,  comme  il  the  former  letters,  retaining  the  ressort : 
droit  avoir  est6  &it  de  raison  parmi  Tef-  et  que  en  ycelles  lettres  soit  expresse- 
let  et  Fintention  de  la  paix  et  aUliancee  ment  compris  transport  de  la  souver- 
affermtes  et  entr'eux  semble  estre  moult  aJnet^  et  du  ressort,  &o.  Et  le  rot 
pr^udiciables  et  oontraires  ii  I'onnoor  et  d'Angleterre  et  ses  enftms  ferront  sem- 
a  Testat  da  roy  et  de  son  fils  le  prince  et  blablemcut  autiels  renonciatlons,  sur  oa 
de  toute  la  mabon  d'Angleterre,  et  pour-  qll  doit  faire  de  sa  partie.  Rymer,  t.  vi. 
ra  estre  evidente  matiire  de  rebellion  des  p.  896.  This  treaty  of  London  was  never 
(ubgies,  et  aussi  donner  tres-grant  oo-  ratified  by  the  French  government ;  but 
easion  d'enfraindre  la  paix,  si  bon  re-  I  use  it  as  a  proof  that  Edward  imputed 
mode  sur  ce  n'y  soit  mis  plus  hastive-  the  want  of  mutual  renunciations  to 
ment.  Upon  the  whole  they  conclude  France,  and  was  himself  ready  to  per- 
tbat  if  the  king  of  Franoe  would  repair  form  his  part  of  the  treaty, 
fthia  trespass,  and  send  his  zenunciatioii 
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posed  upon  himself  by  the  treaties  of  Bretigui  and  Calais,  he 
would  have  left  his  title  to  the  provinces  ceded  by  those  con* 
ventlons  imperfect.  He  certainly  deemed  it  indefeasible,  and 
acted,  without  any  complaint  from  the  French  court,  as  the 
perfect  master  of  those  countries.  He  created  his  son  prince 
of  Aquitaine,  with  the  fullest  powers  over  that  new  principal- 
ity, holding  it  in  fief  of  the  crown  of  England  by  the  yearly 
rent  of  an  ounce  of  gold.^  And  the  court  of  that  great 
prince  was  kept  for  several  years  at  Bordeaux. 

I  have  gone  something  more  than  usual  into  detail  as  to 
these  circumstances,  because  a  very  specious  account  is  given 
by  some  French  historians  and  antiquaries  which  tends  to 
throw  the  blame  of  the  rupture  in  1368  upon  Edward  DI.^ 
Unfounded  as  was  his  pretension  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
actuated  as  we  must  consider  him  by  the  most  ruinous  am- 
bition, his  character  was  unblemished  by  ill  faith.  There  is 
no  apparent  cause  to  impute  the  ravages  made  in  France  by 
soldiers  formerly  in  the  EngHsh  service  to  his  instigation,  nor 
any  proof  of  a  connection  with  the  king  of  Navarre  subse- 
quently to  the  peace  of  Bretigni.  But  a  good  lesson  may  be 
drawn  by  conquerors  from  the  change  of  fortune  that  befell 
Edward  IIL  A  long  warfare,  and  unexampled  success,  had 
procured  for  him  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  France. 
Within  a  short  time  he  was  entirely  stripped  of  them,  less 
through  any  particular  misconduct  than  in  consequence  of  the 
intrinsic  difficulty  of  preserving  such  acquisitions.  The  French 
were  already  knit  together  as  one  people;  and  even  those 

1  Rym.  t.  tI.  p.  886-880.  One  elanse  wm^  I  hope,  to  lepel  their  aigamente, 
b  remarkable ;  Bdnrard  reflerrea  to  him-  which ,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe, 
self  the  right  of  creating  the  prorince  of  no  English  writer  has  hitherto  under- 
Aquitaine  into  a  kingdom.  So  high  were  ta^en  to  answer.  This  is  not  said  In 
the  notions  of  this  great  monarch  in  an  order  to  assume  any  praise  to  myself;  in 
age  when  the  priTilege  of  creating  new  fiict,  I  hare  been  guided,  in  a  great  de- 
kingdoms  was  deemed  to  belong  only  to  gree,  by  one  of  the  adyerse  counsel,  M. 
the  pope  and  the  emperor.  Etiam  si  per  Bonamy,  whose  statement  of  facts  is  very 
noeht^usmodlprOTineiffiadr^^lis  bono-  fidr,  and  makes  me  suspect  a  little  that 
ris  titulum  et  Ihstigium  imposterum  sub-  he  saw  the  weakness  of  his  own  cause, 
limentur;  quam  erectionem  Ihclendam  The  authority  of  Christine  de  Pisan, 
per  noe  ex  tune  specialiter  reserramus.  a  contemporary  panegyrist  of  the  French 

>  Besidee  Vlllaret  and  other  historians,  king,  is  not,  perhaps,  Tery  material  in 

the  reader  who  feels  any  curiosity  on  this  such  a  question ;  but  she  seems  wholly 

suttject  may  consult  three  memoirs  in  ignorant  of  this  supposed  omission  on 

the  15th  TOlnme  of  the  Academv  of  In-  Edward's  side,  and  puts  the  Justice  of 

•eriptionfl  by  MM.  Sdcousse,  Sailer,  and  Charles  V.'s  war   on   a  very  different 

Bonamy. — These  distinguished  antiqua-  basis;  namely,  that  treaties  not  condu- 

ries  unite,  but  the  third  with  much  lees  cive  to  the  puolic  interest  ought  not  to 

oonfidenoe  and  passion  than  the  other  be  kept. — Collection  des  Mimoiree,  t.  t. 

two,  in  charging  the  omission  upon  £d-  p.  187.    A  principle  men  oSuax  acted 

ward     The  obeerrations  in  the  text  will  upon  than  arowed! 
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whose  feudal  duties  sometimes  lead  them  into  the  field  against 
their  sovereign  could  not  endure  the  feeling  of  dismember- 
ment from  the  monarchy.  When  the  peace  of  Bretigni  was 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  nobility  of  the  South  remon- 
strated against  the  loss  of  the  king's  sovereignty,  and  showed, 
it  is  said,  in  their  charters  granted  by  Charlemagne,  a  promise 
never  to  transfer  the  right  of  protecting  them  to  another 
The  citizens  of  Rochelle  implored  the  king  not  to  desert 
them,  and  protested  their  readiness  to  pay  half  their  estates 
in  taxes,  rather  than  fall  under  the  power  of  England.  John 
with  heaviness  of  heart  persuaded  these  faithful  people  to 
comply  with  that  destiny  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  sur- 
mount. At  length  they  sullenly  submitted :  we  will  obey,  they 
said,  the  English  with  our  lips,  but  our  hearts  shall  never 
forget  their  allegiance.^  Such  unwilling  subjects  might  per- 
haps have  been  won  by  a  prudent  government ;  but  the  tem- 
per of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  was  rather  stem  and 
arbitrary,  did  not  conciliate  their  hearts  to  his  cause.^  After 
the  expedition  into  Castile,  a  most  injudicious  and  fatal  enter- 
prise, he  attempted  to  impose  a  heavy  tax  upon  Guienne. 
This  was  extended  to  the  lands  of  the  nobility,  who  claimed 
an  immunity  from  all  impositions.  Many  of  the  chief  lords 
in  Guienne  and  Gascony  carried  their  complaints 
Rupture  of  ^  ^^^  throne  of  Charles  V.,  who  had  succeeded  his 
B^^timT  ^  ^^^^'^  ^  1364,  appealing  to  him  as  the  prince's 
*  sovereign  and  judge.  Afler  a  year's  delay  the 
*"^'  king  ventured  to  summon  the  Black   Prince   to 

answer  these  charges  before  the  peers  of  France,  and  the  war 
immediately  recommenced  between  the  two  countries.* 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conduct  of  Charles 
upon  this  occasion  to  the  stern  principles  of  rectitude  which 
ought  always  to  be  obeyed,  yet  the  exceeding  injustice  of  Ed- 
ward in  the  former  war,  and  the  miseries  which  he  inflicted 
upon  an  unoffending  people  in  the  prosecution  of  his  claim, 
will  go  far  towards  extenuating  this  breach  of  the  treaty  of 

1  FrolBflart,  part  I.  ehap.  214.  *  On  NoTember  20, 1868,  some  time  be- 

*  See  an  anecdote  of  hifl  dlffsrenoe  with  Ibre  the  summons  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 

the  seigneur  d^Albret,  one  of  the  princi-  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Charles 

pal  barons  in  Gascony,  to  which  Frols-  and  Henry  king  of  Castile,  wherein  the 

sart,  who  was  then  at  Bordeaux,  ascribes  latter  expressly  stipulates  that  whatever 

the  alienation  of  the  southern  nobility,  parts  of  Guienne  or  England  he  might 

ehap.  244.  —  Edward  III.,  soon  after  the  conquer  he  would  give  up  to  the  king  of 

peace  of  Bretigni,  revoked  all  his  grants  Franoe. — Bymer,  t  tI.  p.  688. 
In  Guienne. — Rymer,  t.  tI.  p.  891 
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Bretigoi.  It  is  observed,  indeed,  with  some  truth  bj  Rapin, 
that  we  judge  of  Charles's  prudence  by  the  event ;  and  that, 
if  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  war,  he  would  have  brought 
on  himself  the  reproaches  of  all  mankind,  and  even  of  those 
writers  who  are  now  most  readv  to  extol  him.  But  his 
measures  had  been  so  sagaciously  taken,  that,  except  through 
that  perverseness  of  fortune,  against  which,  especially  in  war 
there  is  no  security,  he  could  hardly  fail  of  success.  Th« 
elder  Edward  was  declining  through  age,  and  the  youngef 
through  disease ;  the  ceded  provinces  were  eager  to  return 
to  their  native  king,  and  their  garrisons,  as  we  may  infer  by 
their  easy  reduction,  feeble  and  ill-supplied.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  recovered  breath  afler  her  losses ;  the  sons  of 
those  who  had  fallen  or  fled  at  Poitiers  were  in  the  field ;  a 
king,  not  personally  w^irlike,  but  eminently  wise  and  popular, 
occupied  the  throne  of  the  rash  and  intemperate  John.  She 
was  restored  by  the  policy  of  Charles  V.  and  the  valor  of  Du 
Guesclin.  Tliis  hero,  a  Breton  gentleman  without  fortune  or 
exterior  graces,  was  the  greatest  ornament  of  France  during 
that  age.  Though  inferior,  as  it  seems,  to  Lord  Chandos  in 
military  skill,  as  well  as  in  the  polished  virtues  of  chivalry, 
his  unwearied  activity,  his  talent  of  inspiring  confidence,  his 
good  fortune,  the  generosity  and  frankness  of  his  character, 
have  preserved  a  fresh  recollection  of  his  name,  which  has 
hardly  been  the  case  with  our  countryman. 

In  a  few  campaigns  the  English  were  deprived  of  almost 
all  their  conquests,  and  even,  in  a  great  degree,  of  Kmritoh 
their  original  possessions  in  Guienne.  They  were  lose  iSi*^ 
still  formidable  enemies,  not  only  from  their  cour-  ^^i^' 
age  and  alacrity  in  the  war,  but  on  account  of  the 
keys  of  France  which  they  held  in  their  hands ;  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  and  Calais,  by  inheritance  or  conquest;  Brest 
and  Cherbourg,  in  mortgage  from  their  allies,  the  duke  of 
Britany  and  king  of  Navarre.  But  the  successor  of  Edwan? 
III.  was  Richard  11. ;  a  reign  of  feebleness  and  sedition  gave 
no  opportunity  for  prosecuting  schemes  of  ambition.  The 
war,  protracted  with  few  distinguished  events  for  several 
years,  was  at  length  suspended  by  repeated  armistices,  not, 
indeed,  very  strictly  observed,  and  which  the  animosity  of  the 
English  would  not  permit  to  settle  in  any  regular  treaty. 
Nothing  less  than  the  terms  obtained  at  Bretigni,  empiiati* 
cally  called  the  Great  Peace,  would  satisfy  a  frank  and  cour- 
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Ageous  people,  who  deemed  themselves  cheated  bj  the  man- 
ner of  its  infraction.  The  war  was  therefore  always  popular 
in  England,  and  the  credit  which  an  ambitious  prince,  Thomaa 
duke  of  Gloucester,  obtained  in  that  country,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  determined  opposition  which  he  showed  to  ail 
French  connections.  But  the  politics  of  Richard  II.  were  of 
a  different  cast ;  and  Henry  IV.  was  equally  anxious  to  avoid 
hostilities  with  France ;  so  that,  before  the  unhappy  condition 
of  that  kingdom  tempted  his  son  to  revive  the  claims  of  Ed- 
ward in  still  more  ikvorable  circumstances,  there  had  been 
thirty  years  of  respite,  mid  even  some  intervals  of  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations.  Both,  indeed,  were 
weakened  by  internal  discord  ;  but  France  more  fatally  than 
England.  But  for  the  calamities  of  Charles  VI.'s  reign,  she 
would  probably  have  expelled  her  enemies  from  the  kingdom. 
The  strength  of  that  fertile  and  populous  country  was  re- 
cruited with  surprising  rapidity-  Sir  Hugh  Calverley,  a 
famous  captain  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.,  while  serving  in 
Flanders,  laughed  at  the  herald,  who  assured  him  that  the 
king  of  France's  army,  then  entering  the  country,  amounted 
to  26,000  lances ;  asserting  that  he  had  often  seen  their  larg- 
est musters,  but  never  so  much  as  a  fourth  part  of  the  num- 
ber.^ The  relapse  of  this  great  kingdom  under  Charles  VI. 
was  more  painful  and  perilous  tlian  her  first  crisis ;  but  she 
recovered  from  each  through  her  intrinsic  and  inextinguish- 
able resources. 

Charles  V.,  sumamed  the  Wise,  after  a  reign,  which,  if  we 
Aooenion  of  Overlook  a  little  obliquity  in  the  rupture  of  the 
CharLs  VI.,  peace  of  Bretigni,  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  most 
honorable  in  French  history,  dying  prematurely, 
left  the  crown  to  his  son,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  under  the  care  of 
three  ambitious  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  Berry,  and  Bur- 
gundy. Charles  had  retrieved  the  glory,  restored  the  tran- 
quillity, revived  the  spirit  of  his  country ;  the  severe  trials 
which  exercised  his  regency  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers  had 
disciplined  his  mind ;  he  became  a  sagacious  statcc^man,  an 
encourager  of  literature,  a  beneficent  lawgiver.  He  eiTed, 
doubtless,  though  upon  plausible  grounds,  in  accumulating  a 
vast  treasure,  which  the  duke  of  Anjou  seized  before  he  was 
cold  in  the  grave.  But  all  the  fruits  of  his  wisdom  were  lost 
in  the  succeeding  reign.     In  a  government  esfientially  popu- 

iFroUsart,  p.  U.  o.  142. 
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lar  the  joutli  or  imbecility  of  the  sovereign  creates  no  mate* 
rial  derangement  In  a  monarchy,  where  all  the  springs  of 
the  system  depend  upon  one  central  force,  these  accidents, 
which  are  sure  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  to  recur, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  dislocate  the  whole  machine.  During 
the  forty  years  that  Charles  YI.  bore  the  name  of  king, 
rather  than  reigned  in  France,  that  country  was  reduced 
to  a  state  far  more  deplorable  than  during  the  captivity  of 
John. 

A  great  change  had  occurred  in  the  political  condition  of 
France  during  the  fourteenth  century.  As  the  feudal  militia 
became  ynserviceable,  the  expenses  of  war  were  increased 
through  the  necessity  of  taking  troops  into  constant  pay ;  and 
while  more  luxurious  refinements  of  living  heightened  the 
temptations  to  proiuseness,  the  means  of  enjoying  them  were 
lessened  by  improvident  alienations  of  the  domain.  Hence, 
taxes,  hitherto  almost  unknown,  were  levied  incessantly,  and 
with  all  those  circumstances  of  oppression  which  are  natural 
to  the  fiscal  proceedings  of  an  arbitrary  government.  These, 
as  has  been  said  before,  gave  rise  to  the  unpopularity  of  the 
two  first  Yalois,  and  were  nearly  leading  to  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  convubions  that  succeeded  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
The  confidence  reposed  in  Charles  V.'s  wisdom  and  economy 
kept  everything  at  rest  during  his  reign,  though  the  taxes 
were  still  very  heavy.  But  the  seizure  of  his  vast  accumula- 
tions by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  ill  faith  with  which  the 
new  government  imposed  subsidies,  after  promising  their  abo- 
lition, provoked  the  people  of  Paris,  and  some-  Seditions 
limes  of  other  places,  to  repeated  seditions.  The  **  ^■^• 
States-General  not  only  compelled  the  government  to  revoke 
these  impositions  and  restore  tlie  nation,  at  least  according  to 
the  language  of  edicts,  to  all  their  liberties,  but,  with  less  wis- 
dom, refused  to  make  any  grant  of  money.  Indeed  a  re- 
markable spirit  of  democratical  freedom  was  then  rising  in 
those  classes  on  whom  the  crown  and  nobility  had  so  long 
trampled.  An  example  was  held  out  by  the  Flemings,  who, 
always  tenacious  of  their  privileges,  because  conscious  of  their 
ability  to  maintain  them,  were  engaged  in  a  furious  conflict  with 
Louis  count  of  Flanders.^    The  court  of  France  took  part 

1  The  Flemisli  rebellion,  which  origi<  npon  the  people  of  Ohent  without  their 
oated  in  an  attempt,  suggested  bj  bad  consent,  is  related  in  a  rery  interesting 
adTisers  to  the  count,  to  impose  a  tax    manner  by  Froiasart,  p.  ii.  c.  87,  &c.,  wh.« 
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in  this  war ;  and  after  obtaining  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
citizens  of  Ghent,  Charles  VI.  returned  to  <5hastise  those  of 
Paris.^  Unable  to  resist  the  rojal  army,  the  city  was  treated 
as  the  spoil  of  conquest;  its  immunities  abridged;  its  most 
active  leaders  put  to  death ;  a  fine  of  uncommon  severity  im- 
posed ;  and  the  taxes  renewed  by  arbitrary  prerogative.  But 
the  people  preserved  their  indignation  for  a  favorable  mo- 
ment ;  and  were  unfortunately  led  by  it,  when  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  ambition  of  others,  into  a  series  of  crimes,  and 
a  long  alienation  from  the  interests  of  their  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  a  limit  beyond  which  taxes  will  not 
be  borne  without  impatience,  when  they  appear  to^  be  called 
for  by  necessity,  and  faithfully  applied ;  nor  is  it  impracticable 
for  a  skilful  minister  to  deceive  the  people  in  both  these 
respects.  But  the  sting  of  taxation  is  wastefulness.  What 
high-spirited  man  could  see  without  indignation  the  earnings 
of  his  labor,  yielded  ungrudgingly  to  the  public  defence, 
become  the  spoil  of  parasites  and  speculators?  It  is  this 
that  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  public  spirit;  and  those 
statesmen  who  deem  the  security  of  government  to  depend 
not  on  laws  and  armies,  but  on  the  moral  sympathies  and 
prejudices  of  the  people,  will  vigilantly  guard  against  even 
the  suspicion  of  prodigality.  In  the  present  stage  of  society 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  degree  of  misapplication 
which  existed  in  the  French  treasury  under  Charles  VI., 
because  the  real  exigencies  of  the  state  could  never  again  be 
BO  inconsiderable.     Scarcely  any  military  force  was  kept  up ; 

equals  Herodotiu  In  BimpUcIty,liTeUneM,  Parisians,  Frolssart  says,    would  hare 

an4  power  over  the  heart.    I  would  ad-  spread  oyer  France ;  toute  gentillesra  et 

▼ise  the  historical  student  to  acquaint  noblesse   eftt  it6   morte   et   perdue  en 

himself  with  these  transactions  and  with  France;  nor  would  the  Jacquerie  hare 

the  corresponding  tumults  at  Paris.  erer  been  si  gratide  et  si  horrible,    c.  120. 

They  are  among  the  eternal  lessons  of  To  the  example  of  the  Gantois  he  as- 
bistory  ;  for  the  ui^ust  encroachments  eribcs  the  tumults  which  broke  out  about 
of  courts,  the  intemperate  passions  of  the  same  time  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Che  mnltitudef  the  ambition  of  dema-  France,  c.  84.  The  Flemish  insurreciion 
go^es,  the  cruelty  of  rictorious  fiictions,  would  probably  hare  had  more  important 
will  never  cease  to  haare  their  parallels  consequences  if  it  had  been  cordially  sup- 
and  their  analogies ;  whf«e  the  military  ported  by  the  English  government.  But 
•chierements  of  distant  times  afford  in  the  danger  of  encouraging  that  demo- 
general  no  instruction,  and  can  hardly  cratical  spirit  which  so  strongly  leavened 
occupy  too  little  of  oar  time  in  historicfd  the  commons  of  England  might  justly 
studies.  The  prefaces  to  the  fifth  and  be  deemed  by  Richard  II.'s  council  much 
sixth  volumes  of  the  Ordonnances  des  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  ad- 
Roi^  de  France  contain  more  accurate  vantage  of  distressing  France.  When 
imormation  as  to  the  Parisian  disturb-  too  late,  some  attempts  were  made,  and 
ances  than  can  be  found  in  Frolssart.  the  Flemish  towns  acknowledged  Rich- 

1  If  Charles  VI.  had  been  defeated  by  ard  as  king  of  France  in  1884.    Bymer, 

the  Flemings,  the  insanection  of  the  t.  vii.  p.  449 
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and  the  produce  of  the  grievous  impositions  then  levied  waa 
chiefly  lavished  upon  the  royal  household,*  or  plundered  by 
the  officers  of  government.  This  naturally  resulted  from  the 
peculiar  and  afflicting  circumstances  of  this  reign.  The 
duke  of  Anjou  pretended  to  be  entitled  by  the  late  king's 
appointment,  if  not  by  the  constitution  of  France,  to  exercise 
the  government  as  regent  during  the  minority;^  but  this 
period,  which  would  naturally  be  very  short,  a  law  of  Charles 
y.  having  fixed  the  age  of  majority  at  thirteen,  was  still  more 
abridged  by  consent ;  and  afler  the  young  monarch's  corona- 
tion, he  was  considered  as  reigning  with  full  personal  au« 
thority.  Anjou,  Berry,  and  Burgundy,  together  with  the 
king's  maternal  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  divided  the 
actiml  exercise  of  government. 

The  first  of  these  soon  undertook  an  expedition  into  Italy, 
to  possess  himself  of  the  crown  of  Naples,  in  which  he  per- 
ished. Berry  was  a  profuse  and  voluptuous  man,  of  no  great 
talents ;  though  his  rank,  and  the  middle  position  which  he 
held  between  struggling  parties,  made  him  rather  conspicuous 
throughout  the  revolutions  of  that  age.  The  most  respecta- 
ble of  the  king's  uncles,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  being  further 
removed  from  the  royal  stem,  and  of  an  unassuming  charac- 

1  The  ezpeiiflet  of  ttie  royal  hoiswhi^  patent;  and  nippoaes  that  the  king  had 

which   under  Charles   V.    were   94,000  suppreMed  both,  as  neither  party  seems 

Uvres,   amonnted  in   1412   to   460,000.  to  have  ayailed  itself  of  their  authority 

Villaret,  t.  iil.  p.  248.     ^  et  the  king  was  In  the  discussions  that  took  place  aftet 

io  lU  supplied  that  his  plate  had  been  the  king^s  death.   (Hist,  de  France,  t.iii. 

pawned.  ^  When  Montagu,  minister  of  p.  602,  edit  1720).     Villaret,  as  is  too 

tlie  ftnanees,  was  arrested j  in  1409,  all  much  his  custom,  slides  OTerth^  dlffl- 

this  'plate  was  found  concealed  in  his  culty  without  notice.     But  M.  de  Br^ 

house.  quigni  (M^m.  de  I'Acad.  dcs  Inscript.  1. 1. 

s  It  has  always   been   an   unsettled  p.  683)  observes  that  the  second  of  these 

point  whether  the  presumptive  heir  is  instruments,  as   published   by   M.    S6- 

entitlod  to  the  regency  of  France;  and,  cousse,  in  the  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t. 

if  he  be  so  to  the  regency,  whether  this  Ti.  p.  406,  differs   most  essentially  Trom 

includes  the  custody  of  the  minor's  per-  that  in  Dupuy,  and  contains  no  mention 

■on.    The  particular  ease  of  the  duke  of  whatever  of    the   government.     It   is, 

Anjou  is  subject  to  a  considerable  appar-  therefore,  easily  reconcilable  with    the 

entdifflcnlty.  Two  instruments  of  Charles  first,  that  confers  the  r^enoy  on  the 

v.,  bearing  the  same  date  of  October,  1874,  duke  of  Anjou.    As  Dupuy  took  it  from 

as  published  by  Dupuy  (Traitd  de  Ma*  the   same  source  lis  S6cousse,  namely, 

jorit^  des  Rois,  p.  161),  are  plainly  irreo-  the  Trdsor  dee  Chartes,  a  strong  sus- 

oncilable  wUh  each  other ;  the  former  pieion  of  wilful  Interpolation  &lls  upoa 

giving  the  exclusive  regency  to  the  duke  him,  or  upon  the  editor  of  his  posthu* 

of  Aqjou,  reserving  the  custody  of  the  mous  work,  printed  in  1666-    This  date 

minor's  person  to  other  guardians ;  the  will  readily  suggest  a  motive  Ibr  such  an 

latter  conferring  not  only  this  custody,  interpolation  to  those  who  recollect  the 

but  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  on  circumstances  of  France  at  that  time  and 

the  queen,  and  on  the  dukes  of  Bur-  for  some  years  before ;  Anne  of  Austria 

Eindy  and  Bourbon,  Mrithout  mention-  having  maintained  herself  ia  possession 

g  the  duke  of  A^Jou^s  name.     Daniel  ot  a  testementary  regency  against    the 

ealls   these  testamente  of   Charles  V.,  presumptive  heir. 
whtNM  tbey  are  in  the  fturm  of  lettei»- 
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ter,  took  a  less  active  part  than  his  three  coadjutors.  Bur- 
gundy, an  ambitious  and  able  prince,  maintained  the  ascen- 
dency, until  Charles,  weary  of  a  restraint  which  had  been 
A  »  1887  protracted  by  his  unde  till  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  took  the  reins  into  his  own  hands.  The 
dukes, of  Burgundy  and  Berry  retired  from  court,  and  the 
administration  was  committed  to  a  different  set  of  men,  at 
the  head  of  whom  appeared  the  constable  de  Clisson,  a  sol- 
dier of  great  fame  in  the  English  wars.  The  people  rejoiced 
in  the  fall  of  the  princes  by  whose  exactions  they  had  been 
plundered ;  but  the  new  ministers  soon  rendered  themselves 
odious  by  similar  conduct  The  fortune  of  Clisson,  after  a 
few  years'  favor,  amounted  to  1,700,000  livres,  equal  in 
weight  of  silver,  to  say  nothing  of  the  depreciation  of  money, 
,    to  ten  times  that  sum  at  present.^ 

Charles  YI.  had  reigned  five  years  from  his  assumption 
^^^  of  power,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  derangement 

mentof  of  intellect,  which  continued,  through  a  series  of 
A.D^'jSa^*  recoveries  and  relapses,  to  his  death.  He  passed 
thirty  years  in  a  pitiable  state  of  suffering,  neglected 
by  his  family,  particularly  by  the  most  infamous  of  women, 
Isabel  of  Bavaria,  his  queen,  to  a  degree  which  is  hardly 
credible.'  The  ministers  were  immediately  disgraced;  the 
princes  reassumed  their  stations.  For  several  years  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  conducted  the  government.  But  this  was 
-PartiMor  ^  opposition  to  a  formidable  rival,  Louis,  Duke 
Burgmidy  of  Orleans,  the  king's  brotiier.  It  was  impossible 
*°  '  °*  that  a  prince  so  near  to  the  throne,  favored  by  t^e 
queen,  perhaps  with  criminal  fondness,  and  by  the  people  on 
account  of  his  external  graces,  should  not  acquire  a  share  of 
power.  He  succeeded  at  length  in  obtaining  the  whole  man- 
agement of  affairs ;  wherein  the  outrageous  dissoluteness  of 
his  conduct,  and  still  more  the  excessive  taxes  imposed,  ren- 
dered him  altogether  odious.  The  Parisians  compart  his 
administration  with  that  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  from 
that  time  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  latter  and  his 

1  Frolssartf  p.  !▼.  o.  46.  of  Orleans,  and  repreiimts  her  as  merely 

<  SLsmondi  inolines  to  speak  more  fo-  an  indolent  woman  fond  of  good  cheer. 

Torably  of  this  queen  than  most  have  Yet  be  owns  that  the  king  was  so  neg 

done :  **  Dans  les  temps  poet^rleurs  on  lected  as  to  suffer  from  an  excessiye  want 

B'est  pin  dk  &lre  un  monstre  de  Isabeau  of  cleanliness,  sometimes  even  ftom  hun- 

deBaviire."    He  discredits  the  suspicion  gor  (xii.  218,  225).    Was  this  no  impnta- 

of  %  criminal  interconne  with  the  duke  tiou  on  his  wife  ?  See  too  Michelet«  yi.  4SL 
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fiunilj,  throughout  the  long  distractions  to  which  the  ambition 
of  these  princes  gave  birth. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1404,  after  sev- 
eral fluctuations  of  success  between  him  and  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  by  no  means  left  his  party  without  a  head.  Equally 
brave  and  ambitious,  but  far  more  audacious  and  unprinci- 
pled, his  son  John,  sumamed  Sanspeur,  sustained  the  same 
contest.  A  reconciliation  had  been,  however,  brought  about 
with  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  they  had  sworn  reciprocal  friend- 
ship, and  participated,  as  was  the  custom,  in  order  to  render 
these  obligations  more  solemn,  in  the  same  communion.  In 
the  midst  of  tius  outward  harmony,  the  duke  of 
Orleans  was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Xo  duLe  of 
After  a  slight  attempt  at  concealment,  Burgundy  ^»''«*^' 
avowed  and  boasted  of  the  crime,  to  which  he  had 
been  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  somewhat  more  than  political 
jealousy.^  From  this  fatal  moment  the  dissensions  of  the 
royal  family  began  to  asii^ume  the  complexion  of  civil  war. 
The  queen,  the  sons  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  dukes 
of  Berry  and  Bourbon,  united  against  the  assassin.  But  he 
possessed,  in  addition  to  his  own  appanage  of  Burgundy,  the 
county  of  Flanders  as  his  maternal  inheritance;  and  the 
people  of  Paris,  who  hated  the  duke  of  Orleans,  readily  for- 
gave, or  rather  exulted  in  his  murder.' 

1  Orleaofl  Is  said  to  hAve  boasted  of  of  Orleans,  when  thej  were  openl j  and 

the  duchess  of  Burgundy's  fiiTora.    Vill.  Tofaemontly  the  pttrtisans  of  his  mur- 

t.  zii.  p.  474.     Amelgard,  who   wrote  derer?    On  the  first  return  of  the  duke 

about  eighty  years  after  the  time,  says,  of  Burgundy  to  Paris  after  the  assassi- 

Tim  etiam  infcrre  atteutare  prsBSumpHit.  nation,  the  citiaens  shouted  Noel,  the 

Notices  des  Manuscrits  du  Iloi,  t.  i.  p.  411.  usual  cry  on  the  entrance  of  the  kiug. 

s  Micbelct  reprewnts  this  voung  prince  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  queen  auii 

as  r^retted  and  beloved ;  but  bis  Ian-  other  princes.    "  £t  pour  yrai,  comm« 

gnage  is  full  of  those  strange  cootnuts  dit  est  dessus,  il  estoit  trta  fort  aym6  du 

and  inconsistencies  which,  for  the  sake  oommun    peuple    de    Paris,  et  avoienl 

of  effect,  this  most  brilliant  writer  some-  grand  esp^nce  qu'iceluy  due  eust  tn^ 

times  employs.    *^  II  avait,  dans  ses  em-  grand  aflbction  au  royanme,-  et  4  la  chose 

portemens  de  jeunesM,  terriblemeiitTox^  publicque,  et  ayoient   sourenanoe   dsp 

w  peuple ;  il  futmauditdu  peuple,  pleure  grans  tallies  qui  aToieot  est^  mises  sua 

du   peuple.    Vivant,  11   cotlta   bien  de  depuls  la  mort  du  duo  Philippe  de  Boor- 

larmes;  mais  combien  plus,  mort!    Si  gogoe  pire  dMceluy.  jusqnes  4  Pheure 

▼ous  enssies  demand^  k  la  France  si  ce  prenente,  lesqnelles  lis  entend<4ent  que 

Jeune  homme  6tsit  bien  digne  de  tante  feust  par  le  moyen  dudit  duo  d'Orleans. 

d*amonr,  elle  eAt  ripondu,  Je  I'almais.  £t  pource  estoit  grandement  encouru  en 

Ce  n^eet  pas  senlement  pour  le  bien  qu'on  Pindignation    d'iceluy    peuple,  et   leur 

aime;  qui  aime,  alme  tout,  les  defkuts  sembloit  que  Dieu  de  sa  grlce  les  avcit 

ausfll.    Celni-ci  plut  comme  il  6tait,  mdl6  trte-grandement     pour     nkommandes, 

de  bien  et  de  mal.    (Hist,  de  France,  tI.  quand  U  avolt  souffert   qu'ils   ftissent 

6.)    What  is  the  meaning  of  this  lore  for  hors  de  sa  subjection  et  governement,  et 

one  who,  he  has  just  told  us,  was  cursed  qu'ils  en  estoient  delivres."    M onstrelet, 

by  the  people?    And  if  Paris  was  the  84.   Compare  this  with  what  H.  Michelet 

representatlTe  of  France,  how  did  the  has  written. 
9«c^  flhow  their  affection  for  the  doke 
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It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  weakness  of  the  government,  from 
the  terms  upon  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  permitted 
to  obtain  pardon  at  Chartres,  a  year  after  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  royal  presence,  evei-y 
one  rose,  except  the  king,  queen,  and  dauphin.  Tlie  duke, 
approaching  the  throne,  fell  on  his  knees ;  when  a  lord,  who 
acted  as  a  sort  of  counsel  for  him,  addressed  the  king :  ^'  Sire, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  your  cousin  and  servant,  is  come 
before  you,  being  informed  that  he  has  incurred  your  dis- 
pleasure, on  account  of  what  he  caused  to  be  done  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans  your  brother,  for  your  good  and  that  of  your  king- 
dom, as  he  is  ready  to  prove  when  it  shall  please  you  to  hear 
it,  and  therefore  requests  you,  with  all  humility,  to  dismiss 
your  resentment  towards  him,  and  to  receive  him  into  your 
favor."  * 

This  insolent  apology  was  all  the  atonement  that  could  be 
extorted  for  the  assassination  of  the  first  prince  of 

civil  TO        *^®  ^^^^'     ^^  ^^  ^^'  wonderful  that  the  duke  of 
between         Burguudy  soou  obtained  the  management  of  affairs, 
the  parties,     g^jj^  drove  his  adversaries  from  the  capital.     The 
princes,  headed  by  the  father-in-law  of  the  young  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  count  of  Armagnac,  from  whom  their  party  was 
now  denominated,  raised  their  standard  against  him ;  and  the 
north  of  France  was  rent  to  pieces  by  a  protracted  civil  war, 
in  which  neither  party  scrupled  any  extremity  of  pillage  or 
massacre.     Several  times  peace  was  made  ;  but  each  faction, 
conscious  of  their  own  insincerity,  suspected  that  of  their 
adversaries.     The  king,  of  whose  name  both  availed  them- 
selves, was  only  in  some  doubtiul  intervals  of  reason  capable 
of  rendering  legitimate  the  acts  of  either.     The  dauphin, 
aware  of  the  tyranny  which  the  two  parties  alternately  exer- 
cised, was  forced,  even  at  the  expense  of  perpetuating  a  civil 
war,  to  balance  one  against  the  other,  and  permit  neither  to 
be  wholly  subdued.     He  gave  peace  to  the  Armagnacs  at 
1413.       Auxerre,  in  despite  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and, 
having  afterwards  united  with  them  against  this 
prince,  and  carried  a  successful  war  into  Flanders,  he  disap- 
pointed their  revenge  by  concluding  with  him  a 
treaty  at  Arras. 
This  dauphin  and  his  next  brother  died  within  sixteen 
months  of  each  other,  by  which  the  rank  devolved  upon 

1  Monstxelet,  part  i.  1 112. 
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Charles,  yoangest  son  of  the  king.     The  count  of  Armagnac, 
now  constable  of  France,  retained  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment    But  his  severity,  and  the  weight  of  taxes, 
revived  the  Burgundian  party  in  Paris,  which  a         ' 
rigid  proscription  had  endeavored  to  destroy.    He  brought  on 
his  head  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  queen,  whom  he  had 
not  only  shut  out  from  public  affairs,  but  disgraced  by  the 
detection  of  her  gallantries.     Notwithstanding  her 
ancient  enmity  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  she  made 
overtures  to  him,  and,  being  delivered  by  his  troops  from  con- 
finement, declared  herself  openly  on  his  side.     A  few  obscure 
persons  stole  the  city  keys,  and  admitted  the  Burgundians 
into  Paris.     The  tumult  which  arose  showed  in  a  moment 
the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  this  was  more  horribly 
displayed  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  populace,  rushing 
to  the  prisons,  massacred  the  constable  d'Armagnac        to  1410 
and  his  partisans.     Between  three  and  four  thou-   "**"' 
sand  persons  were  murdered  on  this  day,  which  has  no  paral-* 
lei  but  what  our  own  age  has  witnessed,  in  the  massacre 
perpetrated  by  the  same  ferocious  populace  of  Paris,  under 
circumstances  nearly  similar.     Not  long  afterwards  an  agree- 
ment took  place  between  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  now 
the  king's  person  as  well  as  the  capital  in  his 
hands,  and  the  dauphin,  whose  party  was  enfeebled  ^'^' 
by  the  loss  of  almost  all  its  leaders.     This  reconciliation, 
which  mutual  interest  should  have  rendered  per- 
manent, had  lasted  a  very  short  time,  when  the  Aa»«!ii»tkm 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  assassinated  at  an  interview  Biipmdy! 
with  Charles,  in  his  presence,  and  by  the  hands  of 
his  friends,  though  not,  perhaps,  with  his  previous  knowledge.' 

1  There  are  three  tapposltloiifl  ooneeir-  could  not  accept  idthout  offending  Ood ; 

able  to  explain  tUe  important  paaaajie  in  Bad  conjecture  that  this  might  mean  the 

history  ^tiie  asBanination  of  John  Sana-  aeeajMination  of  the  dauphin.    But  the 

peur.    jC  It  was  pretended  by  the  dau-  expressions  of  Henry  do  not  relate  to  any 

phin's  fiBnds  at  the  time,  and  has  been  private  proposals  of  the  duke,  but  to  de- 

maintaiind  more  lately  fSt.  Voix,  Essais  mands  made  by  him  and  the  queen,  as 

•ur  Paris,  t  iii.  p.  209,  edit.  1767),  that  he  proxies  for  Charles  VI.  in  conference  for 

bad  premaditated  the  murder  of  Charles,  peace,  which  he  says  he  could  not  accept 

and  that  his  own  was  an  act  of  self-de-  without  offending  Qod  and  contravening 

jbnee.  This  is,  I  think,  quite  improbable :  his  own  letters-patent.    (Rymer,  t.  ix.  p 

the  dauphin  had  a  great  army  near  the  790.)   It  is  not,  howerer,  very  clear  what 

spot,  while  the  duke  waA  only  attended  this  means.    2.  The  next  hypothesis  is, 

by  Hve  hundred  men.    Villaret,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  deliberate  act  of  Charles, 

and  St.  Foix,  in  order  to  throw  suspicion  But  hla  youth,  his  feebleness  of  spirit, 

upon  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  motives,  and   especially  the   consternation   into 

assert  that  Hairy  V.  accused  lilm  of  which,  by  all  testimonies  he  was  thrown 

having  made  propoMls  to  him  wltioh  he  by  the  event^  aie  rather  adTene  to  ttilf 

YUI*.  1.  —  M.  6 
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From  whomsoever  the  crime  proceeded,  it  was  a  deed  of  in- 
fatuation, and  plunged  France  afresh  into  a  sea  of  perils,  from 
which  the  union  of  these  factions  had  just  afforded  a  hope  of 
extricating  her. 

It  has  been  mentioned  alrcadj  that  the  English  war  had 

almost  ceased  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and 
B?eiich*"  ^  Henrj  IV.  The  former  of  these  was  attached  by 
JT^SSd^"^   inclination,  and  latterly  by  marriage,  to  the  court 

of  France;  and,  though  the  French  government 
showed  at  first  some  disposition  to  revenge  his  dethronement, 
yet  the  new  king's  success,  as  well  as  domestic  quarrels, 
deterred  it  from  any  serious  renewal  of  the  war.  A  long 
commercial  connection  had  subsisted  between  England  and 
Flanders,  which  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  when  they  became 
sovereigns  of  the  latter  country  upon  the  death  of  count 
Louis  in  1384,  were  studious  to  preserve  by  separate  truces.* 
They  acted  upon  the  same  pacific  policy  when  their  interest 
predominated  in  the  councils  of  France.  Henry  had  even 
a  negotiation  pending  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  with 
a  princess  of  Burgundy,^  when  an  unexpected  proposal  from 
the  opposite  side  set  more  tempting  views  before  his  eyes. 
The  Armagnacs,  pressed  hard  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
offered,  in  consideration  of  only  4000  troops,  the  pay  of  which 
they  would  themselves  defray,  to  assist  him  in  the  recov- 
Ma  1412  ^^7  ^^  Guienne  and  Poitou.  Four  princes  of  the 
*  '  blood  —  Berry,  Bourbon,  Orleans,  and  Alen9on  — 
disgraced  their  names  by  signing  this  treaty."  Henry  broke 
off  his  alliance  with  Burgundy,  and  sent  a  force  into  France, 
which  found  on  its  arrival  that  the  princes  had  made  a  sep- 
arate treaty,  without  the  least  concern  for  their  English  allies. 
After  his  death,  Henry  V.  engaged  for  some  time  in  a  series 
of  negotiations  with  the  French  court,  where  the  Orleans 
party  now  prevailed,  and  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  He 
even  secretly  treated  at  the  same  time  for  a  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  France  (which  seems  to  have  been  his  favorite, 

explanation.    8.  Tt  remains  only  to  con-  qnences,  than  that  which  had  proroked 

elude  that  Tanegui  de  Ohastcl,  and  other  it.    Charles,  however,  bj  hi«  8ub«oi|ueut 

fiiTorites  of  the  dauphin,  long  attached  conduct,  recoc^nizeil  their  deed,  and  nat 

to  the  Orleans  &ction,  who  justly  re-  urally  exposed  himself  to  the  resentment 

garded  the  duke  as  an  infkmous  assassin,  of  the  young  duke  of  Buraundy. 

and  might  question  his  sincerity  or  their  i  Rymer,  t.   viii.  p.  611 ;  VlUaret.  * 

own  safety  if  he  should  regain  the  a«!cen-  xii.  p.  174. 

dant,  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  *  Idem,  t.  viii.  p.  721. 

to  eommit  an  act  of  retaliation,  less  crlm-  *  Idem,  t.  viu.  p.  726,  787  78^ 

loal,  I  U  not  lesa  ruinous  in  its  conse- 
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as  it  was  ultimately  his  successful  project),  and   with   a 

daughter  of  the  duke  —  a  duplicity  not  creditable  to  his 

memory.^    But  Henry's  ambition,  which  aimed  at  the  highest 

quarry,  was  not  long  fettered  by  negotiation  ;  and,  indeed,  his 

proposals  of  marrying  Catherine  were   coupled  with  such 

exorbitant  demands,  as  France,  notwithstanding  all 

her  weakness,  could  not  admit,  though  she  would  y^US*  by ' 

have  ceded  Guienne,  and  given  a  vast  dowry  with  ^^^.7^ 

the  princess.*     He  invaded  Normandy,  took  Har- 

fleur,  and  won  the  great  battle  of  Azincourt  on  his  march  to 

Calais.' 

The  flower  of  French  chivalry  was  mowed  down  in  this 
fatal  day,  but  especially  the  chiefs  of  the  Orleans  party,  and 
the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  met  with  death  or  captivity. 
Burgundy  had  still  suffered  nothing ;  but  a  clandestine  nego- 
tiation had  secured  the  duke's  neutrality,  tliough  .he  seems 
not  to  have  entered  into  a  regular  alliance  till  a  year  afler 
the  battle  of  Azincourt,  when,  by  a  secret  treaty  at  Calais,  he 
acknowledged  the  right  of  Henry  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  his  own  obUgation  to  do  him  homage,  though  its  per- 
formance was  to  be  suspended  till  Henry  should  become 
master  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom.^  In  a  second 
invasion  the  English  achieved  the  conquest  of  Normandy ; 
and  this,  in  all  subsequent  negotiations  for  peace  during  the 
life  of  Henry,  he  would  never  consent  to  relinquish.  After 
several  conferences,  which  his  demands  rendered  abortive,  the 
French  court  at  length  consented  to  add  Normandy  to  the 
cessions  made  in  the  peace  at  Bretigni;*  and  the  treaty, 
though  laboring  under  some  difficulties,  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  completed,  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  for  j^iv  u, 
reasons  unexplained,  suddenly  came  to  a  reconcil-  i*i»- 

1  Rymer,  t.  Iz.  p.  188.  9000  ^rere  knights  or  gvntlemen.   Almost 

s  The  terms  reqaired  by  Henry's  am-  as  many  were  made  prlBoners.    The  Enjr- 

bMsadors   in  1415  were  the  crown  of  Unh,  according  to  Monstrelet,  lost  1600 

Trance ;  or,  at  least,  reserving  Henry's  men ;  but  their  own  historians  reduce 

lights    to   that,    Normandy,   TouraJne,  this  to  a  very  small  number.  It  is  curious 

Maine,  Quienne^  with  the   homage  of  that  the  duke  of  Berry,  who  advised  the 

Britany  and  Flanders.    The  French  of-  French  to  avoid  an  action,  had  been  in 

fered   Guienne   and    Saintonge,  and   a  the   battle  of  Poitiers  fifty-nine  years 

dowry  of  800,000  gold  crowns  fbr  Cath-  before.    Vill.  t.  xiii.  p.  855. 

erine.    The  English  demanded  2,000,000.  '*  Compare  Rym.  t.  ix.  p.  94, 188.  804, 

Kym.  t.  iz.  p.  218.  894.    The  last  reference  is  to  the  trmty 

s  The  English  army  at  Azincourt  was  of  Calais, 

probably  of  not  more  than  15,000  men ;  »  Bym.  t.  ix.  p.  628, 768.   Nothing  can 

the  French  were  at  the  least  50,000,  and,  be  more  insolent  than  the  tone  of  Hen- 

by  some  computations,  much  more  nu-  ly's  instrncti  )ns  to  liis  commissioners, 

They  lost  10,000  H'Ued.  of  whom  p.  628. 
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iation  witb  the  dauphin.  This  event,  which  mast  have  been 
intended  adversely  to  Henrj,  would  probably  have  broken  off 
Sept.  10,  3II  parley  on  the  subject  of  peace,  if  it  had  not 
1419.  been  speedily  followed  by  one  still  more  surprising, 

the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  Montereau. 

An  act  of  treachery  so  apparently  unprovoked  inflamed 
the  minds  of  that  powerful  party  which  had  looked  up  to  the 
duke  as  their  leader  and  patron.  The  city  of  Paris,  especially, 
abjured  at  once  its  respect  for  the  supposed  author  of  the 
murder,  though  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  crown.  A  solemn 
oath  was  taken  by  all  ranks  to  revenge  the  crime ;  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  the  parliament,  vying  with  the  populace  in  their 
invectives  against  Charles,  whom  they  now  styled  only  pre- 
tended (soi-disant)  dauphin.  FhiHp,  son  of  the  assassinated 
duke,  who,  with  all  the  popularity  and  much  of  the  ability  of 
his  father,  did  not  inherit  all  his  depravity,  was  instigated  by 
a  pardonable  excess  of  filial  resentment  to  ally  himself  with 
the  king  of  England.  These  passions  of  the  people  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  concurring  with  the  imbecility  of  Charles 
Treaty  of  ^^«  ^'•"d  the  raucor  of  Isabel  towards  her  son,  led 
TroyM,         to  the  treaty  of  Troyes.     This  compact,  signed  by 

^'  *  the  queen  and  duke,  as  proxies  of  the  king,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  unconscious  idiocy,  stipulated  that 
Henry  V.,  upon  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  should  become 
immediately  regent  of  France,  and,  after  the  death  of  Charles, 
succeed  to  the  kingdom,  in  exclusion  not  only  of  the  dauphin, 
but  of  all  the  royal  family.*  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that 
these  flagitious  provisions  were  absolutely  invalid.  But  they 
had  at  the  time  the  strong  sanction  of  force ;  and  Henry  might 
plausibly  flatter  himself  with  a  hope  of  establishing  his  own 
usurpation  as  firmly  in  France  as  his  father's  had  been  in 
England.  What  not  even  the  comprehensive  policy  of  Ed- 
ward in.,  the  energy  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  valor  of  their 
ElnoUyses  and  Chandoses,  nor  his  own  victories  could  attain, 
now  seemed,  by  a  strange  vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  court  his 

1  As  if  through  ihame  on  aceonnt  of  treaty,  which  ho  wu  too  proad  to  admit, 

what  was  to  follow,  the  first  articles  con-  The  treaty  of  Troyes  was  oonfiroied  by 

tain  petty  stlpalations  about  the  dower  the  States-Qeneral,  or  rather  by  a  partlid 

of  Catherine.    The  sixth  gives  the  king-  convention  which  assumed  the  name,  in 

dom  of  France  after  Charleses  decease  to  December  1420.    Rym.  t.  x.  p.  80.    The 

Henry  and  his  heirs.    The  seventh  con-  parliament  of  England   did  the  same, 

cedes  the  immediate    regency.     Henry  Id  p.  110.    It  Ss  printed  at  fall  length 

kept  Normandy  by  right  of  conquest,  by  vlllaret,  t.  xv.  p.  81. 
not  in  virtue  of  any  stipulation  in  the 
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ambition.  Daring  two  years  that  Henrj  lived  after  the  treaty 
of  Troyes,  he  governed  the  north  of  France  with  unlimited 
authority  in  the  name  of  Charles  VI.  The  latter  survived 
his  son-in-law  but  a  few  weeks ;  and  the  infant  Henry  YL 
was  immediately  proclaimed  king  of  France  and  England, 
under  the  regency  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  a  minority,  the  Eng- 
lish cause  was  less  weakened  by  the  death  cf  Henry  than 
might  have  been  expected.    The  duke  of  Bedford  partook  of 
the  same  character,  and  resembled  his  brother  in  state  of 
&ults  as  well  as  virtues ;  in  his  haus^htiness  and  ^»nce  at  Um 
arbitrary  temper  as  m  his  energy  and  address.    At  charies  vn. 
the  accession  of  Charles  VII.  the  usurper  was  ac-  *•'*•  •^^^• 
knowledged  by  all  the  northern  provinces  of*  France,  except 
a  few  fortresses,  by  most  of  Guienne,  and  tiie 
dominions  of  Burgundy.     The  duke  of  Britany 
soon  aflerwards  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  but  changed 
his  party  again   several   times  within  a  few   years.     The 
central  provinces,  with  Languedoc,  Poftou,  and  Dauphin^, 
were  faithful  to  the  king.     For  some  years  the  war  continued 
without  any  decisive  result ;  but  the  balance  was  clearly  swayed 
in  favor  of  England.    For  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  sev-* 
eral  causes.     The  animosity  of  the  Parisians  and  cautesofthe 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  against  the  Armagnac  party  succeaa  of  um 
still  continued,  mingled  in  the  former  with  dread  ^"k***^* 
of  the  king's  return,  whom  they  judged  themselves  to  have 
inexpiably  offended.     The  war  had  brought  forward  some 
accomplished  commanders  in  the  English  army ;  surpassing, 
not  indeed  in  valor  and  enterprise,  but  in  military  skill,  any 
whom  France  could  oppose  to  them.     Of  these  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, besides  the  duke  of  Bedford  himself,  were  War- 
wick, Salisbury,  and  Talbot.     Their  troops,  too,  were  still 
very  superior  to  the  French.     But  this,  we  must  in  candor 
allow,  proceeded  m  a  great  degree  from  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  raised.     The  war  was  so  popular  in  England  that 
it  was  easy  to  pick  the  best  and  stoutest  recruits,^  and  their 
high  pay  allured  men  of  respectable  condition  to  the  service. 
We  find  in  Bymer  a  contract  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  to 
supply  a  body  of  troops,  receiving  a  shilling  a  day  for  every 
man-at-arms,  and  sixpence  for  each  archer.*    This  is,  per- 

1  Moiutielet,  part  I.  f.  908.  Ibr  000  men-at-arms,  Including  rix  ban  • 

>  Rrm.  t.  z.  p.  882     This  contract  waa    nerets  and  thlrty-ibar  bachelon ;  and  lof 
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haps,  eqaal  to  fifteen  times  the  sum  at  our  present  value  of 
money.  Thej  were  bound,  indeed,  to  furnish  their  own 
equipments  and  horses.  But  France  was  totally  exliausted 
by  her  civil  and  foreign  war,  and  incompetent  to  defray  the 
expenses  even  of  the  small  force  which  defended  the  wreck 
of  the  monarchy.  Charles  VII.  lived  in  the  utmost  poverty 
at  Bourges.*  The  nobility  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
fatal  slaughter  of  Azincourt ;  and  the  infantry,  composed  of 
peasants  or  burgesses,  which  had  made  their  army  so  numer- 
ous upon  that  day,  whether  from  inability  to  compel  their 
services,  or  experience  of  their  inefficacy,  were  never  called 
into  the  field.  It  became  almost  entirely  a  war  of  partisans. 
Every  town  in  Picardy,  Champagne,  Maine,  or  wherever  the 
contest  might  be  carried  on,  was  a  fortress  ;  and  in  the  attack 
or  defence  of  these  garrisons  the  valor  of  both  nations  was 
called  into  constant  exercise.  This  mode  of  warfare  was 
undoubtedly  the  best  in  the  actual  state  of  France,  as  it 
gradually  improved  her  troops,  and  flushed  them  with  petty 
successes.  But  what  principally  led  to  its  adoption,  was  the 
license  and  insubordination  of  the  royalists,  who,  receiving  no 
pay,  owned  no  control,  and  thought  that,  provided  they  acted 
against  the  English  and  Burgundians,  they  were  free  to  choose 
their  own  points  of  attack.  Nothing  can  more  evidently  show 
the  weakness  of  France  than  the  high  terms  by  which  Charles 
VII.  was  content  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  some  Scottish 
auxiliaries.  The  earl  of  Buchan  was  made  constable;  the 
earl  of  Douglas  had  the  duchy  of  Touraine,  with  a  new  title, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  At  a  subsequent  time 
Charles  offered  the  province  of  Saintonge  to  James  I.  for  an 
aid  of  6000  men.  These  Scots  fought  bravely  for  France, 
though  unsuccessfully,  at  Crevant  and  Verneuil ;  but  it  must 
be  owned  they  set  a  sufficient  value  upon  their  service.  Un- 
der all  these  disadvantages  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  the 
French  nation  with  any  inferiority  of  courage,  even  in  the 
most  unfortunate  periods  of  this  war.  Though  frequently 
panic-struck  in  the  field  of  battle,  they  stood  sieges  of  their 
walled  towns  with  matchless  spirit  and  endurance.  Perhaps 
some  analogy  may  be  found  between  the  character  of  the 

1700  archers ;  blen  et  snflBjiamment  mon-  afc-arms,  1«. ;  and  for  each  archer,  fid. 

tes,  armes,  ct  arraies  comme   a   leun  Artillery-men  were    paid    higher    tbaa 

estats  appartient.    The  pay  was,  for  the  men-at-anns. 

earl,  6j.  Sf/.  a  day ;  for  a  banneret^  4a. ;  i  Villaret,  t.  zir.  p.  802. 

for  a  bachelor,  2s. ;  for  efory  other  man- 
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French  oommonaltj  daring  the  English  invasion  and  the 
Spaniards  of  the  late  peninsular  war.  But  to  the  exertions 
of  those  brave  nobles  who  restored  the  monarchy  of  Charles 
VII.  Spain  has  afforded  no  adequate  parallel. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  temper  of  Charles  VIL  that  his  ene- 
mies found  their  chief  advantage.  This  prince  is  character  of 
one  of  the  few  whose  character  has  been  improved  Obaxi^a  vn. 
by  prosperity.  During  the  calamitous  morning  of  his  reign 
he  shrunk  from  fronting  the  storm,  and  strove  to  forget  him- 
self in  pleasure.  Though  brave,  he  was  never  seen  in  war ; 
though  intelligent,  he  was  governed  by  flatterers.  Those  who 
had  committed  the  assassination  at  Montereau  under  his  eyes 
were  his  first  favorites ;  as  if  he  had  determined  to  avoid  the 
only  measure  through  which  he  could  hope  for  better  success, 
a  reconciliation  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  count  de 
Bichemont,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Britany,  who  became  af- 
terwards one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  his  throne,  consented  to 
renounce  the  English  alliance,  and  accept  the  rank  of  consta- 
ble, on  condition  that  these  favorites  should  quit 
the  courL  Two  others,  who  successively  gained  **^* 
a  similar  influence  over  Charles,  Richemont  publicly  caused 
to  be  assassinated,  assuring  the  king  that  it  was  for  his  own 
and  the  public  good.  Such  was  the  debasement  of  moi'als  and 
government  which  twenty  years  of  civil  war  had  produced  I 
Another  favorite.  La  Tremouille,  took  the  dangerous  ofiice, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  employed  his  influence  againf^t 
Bichemont,  who  for  some  years  lived  on  his  own  domains, 
rather  as  an  armed  neutral  than  a  friend,  though  he  never 
lost  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause. 

It  cannot  therefore  surprise  us  that  with  all  these  advan- 
tages the  regent  duke  of  Bedford  had  almost  completed  the 
capture  of  the  fortresses  north  of  the  Loire  when  siege  of 
he  invested  Orleans  in   1428.     If  this  city  had  0'^'«'»- 
fallen,  the  central  provinces,  which  were  less  furnished  with 
defensible  places,  would  have  lain  open  to  the  enemy  >  and  it 
is  said  that  Charles  VII.  in  despair  was  about  to  retire  into 
Dauphin^     At  this  time  his  affairs   were  restored   by  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  revolutions  in  history.     A  joan  of 
country  girl  overthrew  the  power  of  England.    We  ^"* 
cannot  pretend  to  explain  the  surprising  story  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans ;  for,  however  easy  it  may  be  to  suppose  that  a  heated 
and  enthusiastic  imagination  produced  her  own  visions,  it  is  a 
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much  greater  problem  to  account  for  the  credit  the/  obtained^ 
and  for  the  success  that  attended  her.  Nor  will  this  be  solved 
bj  the  hypothesis  of  a  concerted  stratagem ;  which,  if  we  do 
not  judge  altogether  from  events,  must  appear  liable  to  so 
many  chances  of  failure,  that  it  could  not  have  suggested  it- 
self to  any  rational  person.  However,  it  is  certain  that  the 
appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc  turned  the  tide  of  war,  which 
firom  that  moment  flowed  without  interruption  in  Charles's 
favor.  A  superstitious  awe  enfeebled  the  sinews  of  the  Eng- 
lish. They  hung  back  in  their  own  country,  or  deserted  from 
the  army,  through  fear  of  the  incantations  by  wliich  alone 
they  conceived  so  extraordinary  a  person  to  succeed.*  As 
men  always  make  sure  of  Providence  for  an  ally,  whatever 
untoward  fortune  appeared  to  result  from  preternatural  causes 
was  at  once  ascribed  to  infernal  enemies ;  and  such  bigotry 
may  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  though  a  very  miserable  one, 
for  the  detestable  murder  of  this  heroine.* 

The  spirit  which  Joan  of  Arc  had  roused  did  not  subside. 
The  king       France  recovered  confidence  in  her  own  strength, 
which  had  been  chilled  by  a  long  course  of  adverse 


retrieres 


'    fortune.     The  king,  too,  shook  off  his  indolence,* 


1  Rjm.  t.  z.  p.  468-472.  This,  how- 
ever, is  cor\Jocture;  fbr.the  cauw  of  their 
dujiertion  is  not  menUoned  in  these  proc- 
l&mations,  though  Rymer  has  printed 
it  in  their  title.  But  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford speaks  of  the  turn  of  success  as 
astoni.^hiug,  and  duo  only  to  the  supersti- 
tious  fear  which  the  English  had  con- 
ceived of  a  female  magician.  Rymer,  t. 
X.  p.  408. 

>  M.  de  PAverdy,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  copious  account  of  the  proceedings 
against  Joan  of  Arc,  as  well  as  those 
which  Charles  VII.  instituted  in  order  to 
rescind  the  former,  contained  in  the  third 
Tolume  of  Notices  des  Mauusicrits  du 
Rol,  has  Justly  made  this  remark,  which 
is  founded  on  the  eagerness  shown  hy  the 
University  of  Paris  In  the  prosecution, 
and  on  Its  being  conducted  before  an 
Inquisitor;  a  circumstance  exceedingly 
remarkable  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
oT  France.  But  another  material  ob- 
servation arises  out  of  thb.  The  Maid 
was  pursued  with  peculiar  bitterness  by 
her  countrymen  of  the  English,  or  rather 
Burgundian,  foction;  a  proof  that  in 
14d0  their  anhnosity  against  Charles  VII. 
was  sUll  ardent.    [Nora  XVI.] 

'It  is  a  current  piece  of  history  that 
Agnes  Sorel,  mistress  of  Charles  VII., 
had  the  merit  of  dissuading  him  ftom 


8^v)ng  up  the  kingdom  as  lost  at  the 
time  when  Orleans  was  besieged  in  1428. 
Mezeray,  Daniel,  \  illaret,  and,  I  believe, 
every  other  modern  historian,  have  men- 
tioned this  circumstance;  and  some  of 
them,  among  whom  is  Hume,  with  the 
addition  that  Agnes  threatened  to  leave 
the  court  of  Charles  for  that  of  Ilenry, 
affirming  that  she  was  born  to  be  the 
mistreM  of  a  groat  king.  The  latter 
part  of  this  tale  is  evidently  a  Ikbrication. 
Henry  VI.  being  at  the  time  a  child  of 
seven  years  old.  But  I  have,  to  say  the 
least,  great  doubts  of  the  main  story. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  contemporary 
writers.  On  the  contrary,  what  they  say 
of  Agnes  leads  me  to  think  the  dates  in- 
compatible. Agnes  died  (in  childbed,  as 
some  say)  In  14^ ;  twenty -two  years  after 
the  siege  of  Orleans.  Monstrelet  says 
that  she  had  been  about  five  years  in  the 
service  of  the  queen  ;  and  the  king  tak 
Ing  pleasure  in  her  liveliness  and  wit, 
common  fhme  had  spread  abroad  that 
she  lived  in  concubinage  with  him.  She 
certainly  had  a  child,  and  was  willing 
that  it  should  be  thought  the  king's;  but 
he  always  denied  it,  et  le  pouvoit  bien 
avoir  emprunt^  ailleurs.  Pt.  ill.  f.  26. 
Olivier  de  la  Marche  another  contempo- 
rary, who  lived  in  the  court  of  Burgundy, 
says,  about  the  year  1444,  le  roy  avoil 
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and  permitted  Richemont  to  exclude  his  unwortliy  favor- 
ites from  the  court  This  led  to  a  very  important  conse- 
quence. The  duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  alliance  with  Eng- 
land had  been  only  the  fruit  of  indignation  at  his  father's 
mui-der,  fell  naturally,  as  that  passion  wore  out,  into  senti- 
mentd  more  congenial  to  his  birth  and  interests.  A  prince  of 
the  house  of  Capet  could  not  willingly  see  the  inheritance  of 
his  ancestors  transferred  to  a  stranger.  And  he  had  met 
with  provocation  both  from  the  regent  and  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who,  in  contempt  of  all  policy  and  justice,  had  endeav- 
ored, by  an  invalid  marriage  with  Jacqueline,  countess  of 
Hainault  and  Holland,  to  obtain  provinces  which  Burgundy 
designed  for  himself.    Tet  the  union  of  his  sister  with  Bed- 


nouTellemeiit  esler^  nne  paarre  demoi- 
■ellflf  geatifemxne,  nommte  Agnes  Sorel, 
«t  mis  en  tel  triamphe  et  tol  poaroir, 
que  son  estat  estoit  a  comparer  aax 
grandee  prinoeeeee  de  royaame,  et  oertee 
c'eetoit  nne  dee  plus  belles  femmes  que 
Je  rey  oncques,  et  fit  en  sa  quality  beau- 
eoup  au  royaame  de  France.  Elle  avan- 
^t  doTers  le  roj  jeanes  gens  d^armes  et 
gentils  compaigQons,  et  dont  le  roy  de- 
piiis  fut  bien  serry.  La  Marohe;  Mem. 
Hist.  t.  Tlii.  p.  146.  Da  Cleroq,  whose 
memoirs  were  first  published  in  the  same 
eolleetionf  says  that  Agnes  mourut  par 
poison  moalt  Jeane.  lb.  t.  tIU.  p.  410. 
And  the  oontinaatorof  Monstrelet,  prob- 
ably John  Ghartier,  speaks  of  the  yoath 
and  beauty  of  Agnes,  which  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  woman  in  France,  and 
of  the  fiiTor  shown  her  by  the  king, 
which  so  much  excited  the  displeasure  of 
the  dauphin^on  his  mother's  account, 
and  he  was  suspected  of  haying  caused 
her  to  be  poisoned,  fol.  68.  The  same 
writer  affirms  of  Charles  VII.  that  he 
was,  before  the  peace  of  Arras,  de  moult 
belle  Tie  et  derote;  but  afterwards  en- 
laidit  sa  Tie  de  tenir  malles  femmas  en 
son  hostel,  ke.  fol.  86. 

It  is  for  the  reader  to  Judge  how  Ikr 
these  passages  render  it  improbable  that 
Agnes  Sorel  was  the  mistress  of  Charles 
VII.  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1428,  and, 
consequently,  whether  she  is  entitled  to 
the  praise  which  she  lias  reeeired,  of  bo- 
Ing  instrumental  in  the  deliverance  of 
France  The  traction,  however,  is  as  an- 
eient  as  Francis  I.,  who  made  in  her  honor 
a  quatrain  which  b  w«U  known.  This 
probably  nuiy  have  brought  the  stQry 
more  into  vogue,  and  led  Bfeaeray,  wlio 
WHS  not  very  critical,  to  insert  it  in  his 
hi^toiy,  ftom  which  it  has  passed  to  his 
followers.  Its  origin  was  apparently  the 
popular  character  of  Agnes.    She  was 


the  Nell  Gwyn  of  France ;  and  Justly  be- 
loved, not  only  for  her  charity  and  cour- 
tesy, but  for  bringing  forward  men  of 
merit,  and  turning  her  influence,  a  vir- 
tue very  rare  In  her  class,  towards  the 
public  interest.  From  thence  M  was 
natural  to  bestow  upon  her,  in  after- 
times,  a  merit  not  ill  suited  to  her  char 
aeter,  but  which  an  accurate  observation 
of  dates  seems  to  render  imponsible.  But 
whatever  honor  I  am  compelled  to  de- 
tract from  Agnes  Sorel,  I  am  willing  to 
transfer  undiminished  to  a  more  unblem- 
ished female,  the  injured  queen  of  Charles 
vn.,  Mary  of  Ai\Jou,  who  has  hitherto 
only  shaied  with  the  usurper  of  her 
rights  the  credit  of  awakening  Charles 
fh>m  his  lethargy.  Though  I  do  not 
know  on  what  foundation  even  this  rests, 
it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  true,  and,  in  def- 
erence to  the  sex,  let  it  pass  undisputed. 
Sismondi  (vol.  %iii.  p.  204),  where  he 
first  mentions  Agnes  Sorel,  says  that 
many  of  the  circumstances  told  of  her 
influence  over  Charles  VII.  are  fiibulous. 
^*  Cependant  11  fliut  bien  qu'Agnto  ait 
m^rit^,  en  quolque  maniire,  la  reconnols- 
sance  qui  s'est  attachte  4  son  nom." 
This  is  a  loose  and  inoooclnsive  way  of 
reasoning  in  history ;  many  popular  tra- 
ditions have  no  basis  at  all.  And  In 
p.  845  he  slights  the  story  told  in  Bran- 
tdme  to  the  honor  of  Agnes,  as  well  he 
might,  ripce  it  is  ridiculously  untrue  that 
she  threatened  Charles  to  go  to  the  court 
of  Henry  VI.,  knowing  herself  to  be 
bom  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  great  king. 
Sismondi  afterwards  (p.  497  and  004) 
ouotes,  as  I  have  done,  Chartier  and 
Jacques  du  Clercq;  but  without  adverting 
to  the  incongruity  of  their  dates  with 
the  current  story.  M.  Michelet  does  not 
seem  to  attach  much  credit  to  it,  t&ougta 
he  adopts  the  earUer  date  for  the  king 
attachment  to  Agnes. 
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ford,  the  obligations  by  which  he  was  bound,  and,  most  of  all, 
the  favor  shown  by  Charles  VII.  to  the  assassins  of  his  father, 
and  Is  reo-  ^ept  him  for  many  years  on  the  English  side,  al- 
onciied  to  though  rendering  it  less  and  less  assistance.  But 
Burgundy,  at  length  he  concluded  a  treaty  at  Arras,  the  terms 
A.D.  1435.  Qf  which  he  dictated  rather  as  a  conqueror  than  a 
subject  negotiating  with  his  sovereign.  Charles,  however,  re- 
fused nothing  for  such  an  end.;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
Burgundians  were  ranged  with  the  French  against  their  old 
allies  of  England. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  latter  to  abandon  those  magnificent 
Impolicy  of  projects  of  Conquering  France  which  temporary 
the  EngUsh.  circumstauccs  alone  had  seemed  to  render  feasible. 
But  as  it  is  a  natural  effect  of  good  fortune  in  the  game  of 
war  to  render  a  people  insensible  to  its  gradual  change,  the 
English  could  not  persuade  themselves  that  their  affairs  were 
irretrievably  declining.  Hence  they  rejected  the  offer  of 
Normandy  and  Guienne,  subject  to  the  feudal  superiority  of 
France,  which  was  made  to  them  at  the  congress  of  Arras;* 
and  some  years  afterwards,  when  Paris,  wfth  the  adjacent 
provinces,  had  been  lost,  the  English  ambassadors,  though 
empowered  by  their  private  instructions  to  relax,  stood  upon 
demands  quite  disproportionate  to  the  actual  position  of  af- 
fairs.* As  foreign  enemies,  they  were  odious  even  in  that 
part  of  France  which  had  acknowledged  Henry ; '  and 
when  the  duke  of  Burgundy  deserted  their  side,  Paris  and 
_.  e\ery  other  city  were  impatient  to  throw  off*  the 

all  their  yokc.  A  feeble  monarchy,  and  a  selfish  council, 
r^.^iSSf*  completed  their  ruin :  the  necessary  subsidies  were 
raised  with  difficulty,  and,  when  raised,  misapplied. 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  exhaustion  of  France,  that  Charles  was 
unable,  for  several  years,  to  reduce  Normandy  or  Guienne, 
which  were  so  ill-provided  for  defence.*     At  last  he  came 


>Villaret  says,  Ties  pldnipotentiaJro'^de  Charles  V.,  preserring  only   a  homa^ 

Gharleei  ofTrireat  la  cerision  de  la  Nor-  per  paragiurn^  an  it  wba  called,  which 

manriio  ot  de  la  Quiunno  en  toute  pro-  implied  no  actual  supremacy.  Monstrelet 

prieti  90US  la  clause  de  Phomtnage  d  la  says  only,  que  per  certaines  conditions 

couroniUy  t.  zv.  p.  174.    But  he  does  not  luy  seroient  aocord6es  les  seign  euries  de 

quote  his  aathority,  and  I  do  not  like  to  Oulenne  et  Noruuindie. 

rely  on  an  historian  not  eminent  for  ac-  *  See  the  instructions  giTea  to  the  Eng- 

enrany  in  lact  or  precision  in  language.  lish    negotiators  in  1439,  at  length,  in 

If  his  expression  is  correct,  the  French  Rymer,  t.  x  p.  724. 

must  liave  given  up  the  feuoal  appeal  or  sVillaret,  t.  xiv.  p.  448. 

ressort  which  had  bven  the  great  point  *  Amfl«:;ird,  from  whose  unpublished 

in   dispute   between    Edward   III.  and  memoirs  of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI. 
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with  coUected  strength  to  the  oontest,  and,  breaking  an  armis- 
tice upon  slight  pretences,  within  two  years  overwhelmed  the 
English  garrisons  in  each  of  these  provinces.  All  the  inher- 
itance of  Henry  IL  and  Eleanor,  all  the  conquests  of  Edward 
III.  and  Henry  V.  except  Calais  and  a  small  adjacent  district, 
were  irrecoverably  torn  from  the  crown  of  England.  A  barren 
title,  that  idle  trophy  of  disappointed  ambition,  was  preserved 
with  strange  obstinacy  to  our  own  age. 

In  these  second  English  wars  we  find  little  left  of  that  gen- 
erous feeling  which  had,  in  general,  distinguished  ooDdidon 
the  contemporaries  of  Edward  HI.  The  very  ^rf^JJe 
virtues  which  a  state  of  hostility  promotes  are  not  second 
proof  against  its  long  continuance,  and  sink  at  last  ^^°8"^  ^'■"• 
into  brutal  fierceness.  Revenge  and  fear  excited  the  two 
factions  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  to  all  atrocious  actions. 
The  troops  serving  under  partisans  on  detached  expedi- 
tions, according  to  the  system  of  the  war,  lived  at  free  quar- 
ters on  the  people.  The  histories  of  the  time  are  full  of 
their  outrages,  from  which,  as  is  the  common  case,  the  unpi'o- 
tected  peasantry  most  suffered.^  Even  those  laws  of  war, 
which  the  courteous  sympathies  of  chivalry  had  enjoined, 
were  disregarded  by  a  merciless  fury.  Garrisons  surrendering 
after  a  brave  defence  were  put  to  death.  Instances  of  this  are 
very  frequent  Henry  Y.  excepts  Alain  Blanchard,  a  citizen 
who  had  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege,  from  the 
capitulation  of  Rouen,  and  orders  him  to  execution.  '  At  the 
taking  of  a  town  of  Champagne,  John  of  Luxemburg,  the 
Burgundian  general,  stipulates  that  every  fourth  and  sixth 
man  should  be  at  his  discretion;  which  he  exercises  by 

■ome  TBlnable  extracts  are  niade  in  the  si  non  de  orier  miserablement  a  Dien 

Kotiees  dee  M anuBcrits,  t.  i.  p.  408,  attrib-  leur  createnr   Tengeanee;  et   que   pLi 

ntes  the  delay  in  reoorering  Normandy  estoit,  quand  iln  obtenoient  aaoun  sauf* 

wdely  to  the  Idng's  Blothftilneas  and  mn-  oonduit  d'ancuns  capitaines,  pen  en  estoil 

gnality.    In  ftet  the  people  of  thatproT-  entretenu,  meemement  tout  d'nn  parti, 

inoe  rose  upon  the  KngUsh  and  almost  part  ii.  fbl.  188.    These  piUageni  were 

emancipated  themselTee  with  Uttle  aid  called  Ecoreheun,  because  they  stripped 

from  Charles.  the  people  of  their  shirts.  And  this  name 

1  Monstrelet,  passim.    A  long  metrical  superseded  that  of  Armagnacs,  by  which 

eomplaint  of  the  people  of  France,  curious  one  side  had  hitherto  been  known.  Even 

as  a  specimen  of  Tersiflcatiop,  as  well  as  Xaintrailles   and  La  Hire,  two  of  the 

a  testimony  to  the  mislbrtunes  of  the  brarest  champions  of  Vrance,  were  dis- 

tlme,  may  be  found  in  this  historian,  graced  by  these  habits  of  outrage.    Ibid, 

part  i.  fol.  821.     Notwithstanding  the  jbl.  144, 150, 176     OHr.  d«  la  Marche,  in 

treaty  of  Arras,  the  French  and  Burgun-  Collect,  des  M6moires,  t.  yiii.  p.  25 ;  t.  t. 

diaos  made  continual  incursions  upon  p.  828. 

each  other's  frontiars,  especially  about       Pour  la  plnpart,  says  ViUaret,  se  &irs 

LaoD  and  in  the  Vermandois.    So  that  guerrier,  ou  yolour  do  grands  cbcmins, 

die  people  had  no  help,  says  Monstrelet,  sjgnifloit  la  mftme  choee. 
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causing  them  all  to  be  hanged.^  Four  hundred  English  froni 
Pontoise,  stormed  by  Charles  VII.  in  1441,  are  paraded  in 
chains  and  naked  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  thrown 
afterwards  into  the  Seine.  This  infamous  action  cannot  but 
be  ascribed  to  the  king.' 

At  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  France  emerged  from  the 
chaos  with  an  altered  character  and  new  features 
eTml?in*th«  ^^  government  The  royal  authority  and  supreme 
reign  of  jurisdiction  of  the  par&ament  were  universally 
**  *  recognized.  Yet  there  was  a  tendency  towards 
insubordination  left  among  the  great  nobility,  arising  in  part 
from  the  remains  of  old  feudal  privileges,  but  still  more  from 
that  lax  administration  which,  in  the  convulsive  struggles  of 
the  war,  had  been  suffered  to.  prevail.  In  the  south  were 
some  considerable  vassals,  the  houses  of  Foix,  Albret,  and 
Armagnac,  who,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  seat  of 
empire,  had  always  maintained  a  very  independent  conduct. 
The  dukes  of  Britany  and  Burgundy  were  of  a  more  formi- 
dable character,  and  might  rather  be  ranked  among  foreign 
powers  than  privileged  subjects.  The  princes,  too,  of  the 
royal  blood,  who,  during  the  late  reign,  had  learned  to  partake 
or  contend  for  the  management,  were  ill-inclined  towards 
Charles  VTL,  himself  jealous,  from  old  recollections,  of  their 
ascendancy.  They  saw  that  the  constitution  was  verging 
rapidly  towards  an  absolute  monarchy,  from  the  direction  of 
which  they  would  studiously  be  excluded.  This  apprehension 
gave  rise  to  several  attempts  at  rebellion  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.,  and  to  the  war,  commonly  entitled,  for  the 
Public  Weal  (du  bien  public),  under  Louis  XI.  Among  the 
pretences  alleged  by  the  revolters  in  each  of  these,  the  injuries 
of  the  people  were  not  forgotten  ;*  but  from  the  people  they 

1  Monstrtlet,  part  11.  f.  79.    This  John  Inj  tu  fbit  oceire  anetins.  le  qnel  7 

of  LuzembnTg,  eoant  de  Ugny.  wu  a  prenolt  grand  plalidr.  purt  11.  Ibl.  w. 

disttngnlshed  captain  on  the  Buin^ndian  *  ViUaretf  t.  xt.  p.  827. 

side,  and  for  a  long  time  would  not  ac-  *  The  confederacy  formed  at  Nerers 

qulefloe  In  the  treaty  of  Arrae.    He  dl»>  In  1441,  by  the  dnkee  of  Orleans  and 

graced  himself  by  girlng  up  to  the  duke  Bourbon,  with  many  other  princes,  made 

of  Bedford  his  prisoner  Joan  of  Arc  for  a  variety  of  demands,  all  relating  to  the 

10,000  fhuDcs.    The  Ihmous  count  of  St.  grieyanoes  which  different  classes  of  the 

Pol  was  his  nephew,  and  inherited  his  state,  or  Individuals  among  themselTes. 

great  possessions  In  the  county  of  Ver-  suffered   under   the   administration  or 

mandois.    Monstrelet  relates  a  singular  Charles.    These  mar  be  found  at  length 

proof  of  the  good  education  which  his  in  Monstrelet,  pt.  11.  f.  188 ;  and  are  a 

uncle  gave  him.    Some  prisonets  haTing  enrlons  document  of  the  change  which 

been  made  In  an  ensagement,  si  ftit  le  was  then  working  in  the  French  constl- 

Jeune  oomte  de  St.  P<u  mis  en  roye  de  tution.    In  his  answer  the  king  cUims 

guarre ;  car  le  comte  de  ligny  son  onele  the  right,  in  urgent  eases,  of  leTjing  taxes 
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received  small  support  Weary  of  civil  dissension,  and 
anxious  for  a  strong  government  to  secure  them  from  depre- 
dation, the  French  had  no  inducement  to  intrust  even  their 
real  grievances  to  a  few  malcontent  princes,  whose  regard 
for  the  common  good  they  had  much  reason  to  distrust* 
Every  circumstance  favored  Charles  YII.  and  his  son  in  the 
attainment  of  arbitrary  power.  The  country  was  pillaged  by 
military  ruffians.  Some  of  these  had  been  led  by  the  dauphin 
to  a  war  in  Germany,  but  the  remainder  still  infested  the 
high  roads  and  villages.  Charles  established  his  companies 
of  ordonnance,  the  basis  of  the  French  regular  army,  in  order 
to  protect  the  country  from  such  depredators.  They  con- 
sisted of  about  nine  thousand  soldiers,  all  cavalry,  of  whom 
fifteen  hundred  were  heavy  armed ;  a  force  not  very  consid- 
erable, but  the  first,  except  mere  body-guards,  which  had  been 
raised  in  any  part  of  Europe  as  a  national  standing  army.^ 
These  troops  were  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  a  permanent 
tax,  called  the  taille  ;  an  innovation  still  more  important  than 
the  former.  But  the  present  benefit  cheating  the  people,  now 
prone  to  submissive  habits,  little  or  no  opposition  was  made, 
except  in  Gruienne,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  speedy  reason 
to  regret  the  mild  government  of  England,  and  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  return  to  its  protection.^ 
It  was  not  long  before  the  new  despotism  exhibited  itself 

without  waiting  ft>r  fha  eonaent  of  thie  to  the  nma  serrltude  •■  the  Test  of 

Stetee  Qeneiml.  Stance,  where  the  leeches  of  the  state 

1  OliTier  del  a  Marehe  speaks  Tery  mnoh  holdly  maintain  as  a  ftindamental  maxim, 

in  fftTor  of  the  companies  of  ordonnance.  that  the  king  has  a  right  to  tax  all  his 

as  haTing  zepressed  the  plunderers,  ana  sul^ts  how  and  when  he  pleases ;  which 

lestored  internal   poliee.     GoUect.  dee  is  to  adTanoe  that  in  France  no  man  has 

Mteioires,  t.  TiU.  p.  148.    Amelgard  pro-  anything  that  he  can  call  his  own,  and 

nonnees  a  tehement  philippic  against  that  the  king  can  take  all  at  his  pleasure ; 

them ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  obser^  the  proper  condition  of  slaTes,  whose 

TaHon  of  the  abuses  they  had  fUIen  into  pecuiium  eujoyed  bv  their  master's  per- 

was  eonflned  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  mission  belongs  to  bun,  like  their  persons, 

Notices  des  Manuscrlts,  ubi  supra.  and  may  be  taken  away  whenever  he 

*  The  insurrection  of  Ouienne  in  1402,  chooses.    Tlius  situated,  the  people  of  | 

which  Ibr  a  few  months  restored  that  Ouienne,  especially  tiiose  of  Bordeaux, 

province  to  the  English  erown,  is  ae-  alarmed  themselves,  and,  excited  by  somo 

counted  fbr  in  the  curious  memoirs  of  of  the  nobility,  secretly  sought  about  finr 

Amelnrd.  above  mentioned.     It   pro-  means  to  regain  their  ancient  freedom ; 

eeeded  solely  ftom  the  arbitraiy  taxes  and  having  still  many  connections  with 

Imposed  by  Charles  Vn.  in  order  to  persons  of  rank  in  lUighmd,  they  nqpo- 

denay  tilie  expenses  of  his  regular  army,  tiated  with  them,  8te.  Notices  des  Mann- 

The  people  of  Bordeaux  complained  of  scrits.  p.  438.  The  same  cause  is  assigned 

exactions  not  only  contrary  to  their  an-  to  this  revolution  by  Du  Clercq,  also  a 

dent  privileges,  but  to  the  positive  con-  contemporary  writer,  living  In  the  do- 

ditlons  of  their  capitulation.    But  tiie  minions  of  Burgundy.    Collection  des 

king  was  deaf  to  such  remonstrances.  Mimoires,  t.  ix.  p.  400.    Vlllaret  has  not 

The  province  of  Ouienne,  he  says,  then  known,  or  not  chosen  to  know,  anythiqg 

psMeived  that  it  was  meant  to  sul^t  it  of  *iht  matter. 
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in  its  harshest  character.  Louis  XI.,  son  of  Charles 
VII.,  who,  during  his  father's  reign,  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  discontented  princes,  came  to  the  throne 
greatly  endowed  with  tliose  virtues  and  vices  which  conspire 
^^^  to  the  success  of  a  king.  Laborious  vigilance  in 
His' char-'  busiucss,  Contempt  of  pomp,  affability  to  inferiors, 
•oter.  were  his  excellences ;  quahties  especially  praise- 

worthy in  an  age  characterized  by  idleness,  love  of  pageantry, 
and  msolence.  To  these  virtues  he  added  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  all  persons  eminent  for  talents  or  influence  in  the  countries 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  a  well-judged  bounty,  that 
thought  no  expense  wasted  to  draw  them  into  his  service  or 
interest.  In  the  fifteenth  century  this  pohtical  art  had  hardly 
been  known,  except  perhaps  in  Italy ;  the  princes  of  £urope 
had  contended  with  each  other  by  arms,  sometimes  by  treach- 
ery, but  never  with  such  complicated  subtlety  of  intrigue. 
Of  that  insidious  cunning,  which  has  since  been  brought  to 
perfection,  Louis  XI.  may  be  deemed  not  absolutely  the 
inventor,  but  the  most  eminent  improver ;  and  its  success  has 
led,  perhaps,  to  too  high  an  estimate  of  his  abilities.  Like 
most  bad  men,  he  sometimes  fell  into  his  own  snare,  and  was 
betrayed  by  his  confidential  ministers,  because  his  confidence 
was  generally  reposed  in  the  wicked.  And  his  dissimulation 
was  so  notorious,  his  tyranny  so  oppressive,  that  he  was  nat- 
urally surrounded  by  enemies,  and  had  occasion  for  all  his 
crail  to  elude  those  rebellions  and  confederacies  which  might 
perhaps  not  have  been  raised  against  a  more  upright  sover- 
eign.^ At  one  time  the  monarchy  was  on  the  point  of  sinking 
before  a  combination  which  would  have  ended  in  dismember- 
ing France.  This  was  the  league  denominated  of  the  Public 
i;^^^^^  Weal,  in  which  all  the  princes  and  great  vassals  of 

denominated  the  French  crown  were  concerned :  the  dukes  of 
w«5l  ^^^^  Britany,  Burgundy,  Alen9on,  Bourbon,  the  count 
A.D.  1*81.  of  Dunois,  so  renowned  for  his  valor  in  the  English 
wars,  the  families  of  Foix  and  Armagnac ;  and  at  the  head 

1  Btanondl  (rol.  zIt.  p.  812)  and  Mich-  against  his  enemies,  and  especially  against 

•let  (Tol.  ix.  p.  847)  agree  in  thinking  his  rebellious  subjects.    Louis  eomposed 

Louis  XI.  no  worse  than  other  kings  of  for  his  son's  use,  or  caused  to  be  com 

his  age ;  in  ftct  the  fbrmer  seems  rarely  posed  a  political    treatise  entitled  *  Le 

to  make  a  distinction  between  one  king  Rosier  des  Guerres,'  which  has   never 

and  another.    Louis  was  Just  and  even  been  published.    It  is  written  in  a  spirit 

attentiTe  towards  the  lower  people,  and  of  public  morality  very  unlike  his  prae- 

■pared  the  blood  of  his  soldiers.    But  he  tioe.   (Sismondl,  vol.  ziy.  p.  616.)    Thus 

bad  imbibed  a  notion  that  treachery  and  two  royal  Anti-Machiavels  have  satiiiaed 

•roelty  oould  not  be  carried  too  tu  themselTos. 
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of  all,  Charles  duke  of  Berry,  the  king's  brother  and  pre- 
samptive  heir.  So  unanimous  a  combination  was  not  formed 
without  a  strong  provocation  from  the  king,  or  at  least  with- 
out weighty  grounds  for  distrusting  his  intentions;  but  the 
more  remote  cause  of  this  confederacy,  as  of  those  which  had 
been  raised  against  Charles  VII.,  was  the  critical  position  of 
the  feudal  aristocracy  from  the  increasing  power  of  the  crown. 
This  war  of  the  Public  Weal  was,  in  fac^  a  struggle  to  pre- 
serve their  independence  ;  and  from  the  weak  character  of 
the  duke  of  Berry,  whom  they  would,  if  successful,  have 
placed  upon  the  throne,  it  is  possible  that  France  might  have 
been  in  a  manner  partitioned  among  them  in  the  event  of 
their  success,  or,  at  least,  that  Burgundy  and  Britany  would 
have  thrown  oflf  the  sovereignty  that  galled  them.* 

The  strength  of  the  confederates  in  this  war  much  exceeded 
that  of  the  king ;  but  it  was  not  judiciously  employed ;  and 
after  an  indecisive  battle  at  Montlhery  they  failed  in  the  great 
object  of  reducing  Paris,  which  would  have  obliged  Louis  to 
fly  from  his  dominions.  It  was  his  policy  to  promise  every- 
thing, in  trust  that  fortune  would  afford  some  opening  to 
repair  his  losses  and  give  scope  to  his  superior  prudence. 
Accordingly,  by  the  treaty  of  Conflans,  he  not  only  surren- 
dered afresh  the  towns  upon  the  Somme,  which  he  had  lately 
redeemed  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  invested  his  brother 
with  the  duchy  of  Normandy  as  his  appanage. 

The  term  appanage  denotes  the  provision  made  for  the 
younger  children  of  a  king  of  France.  This  always 
consisted  of  lands  and  feudal  superiorities  held  of  pp*°"«"* 
the  crown  by  the  tenure  of  peerage.  It  is  evident  that  this 
usage,  as  it  produced  a  new  class  of  powerful  feudataries,  was 
hostile  to  the  interests  and  policy  of  the  sovereign,  and  re- 
tarded the  subjugation  of  the  ancient  aristocracy.  But  an 
usage  coeval  with  the  monarchy  was  not  to  be  abrogated,  and 
the  scarcity  of  money  rendered  it  impossible  to  provide  for  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family  by  any  other  means.  It 
was  restrained,  however,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit 
Philip  IV.  declared  that  the  county  of  Poitiers,  bestowed  by 

1  Sbmotidi  has  a  jast  obflerration  on  Mb  procIainA ;  e'ei t  que  le  blen  public 

the  Lewue  of  tiie  Publio  Weal.    **  Le  doit  dtre  le  but  du  gouTernement ;  maifl 

Bom  leal  du  Bieu  Public,  qui  fut  donn6  lee  princes  qui  s'anoclaient  pour  I'obieuir 

4  cette  Ugue,  6tait  un  hommage  au  pro-  6taient  encore  bien  pea  en  etal  de  con 

grto  dee  lumi^ree ;  e'^tait  la  profession  naStre  la  nature."    (ziv  161.) 
i^on  piineipe  lui  n'ayait  point  encore 
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him  on  his  son,  should  revert  to  the  crown  on  the  extinction 
of  male  heirs.  But  this,  though  an  important  precedent,  was 
not,  as  has  often  been  asserted,  a  general  law.  Charles  V. 
limited  the  appanages  of  his  own  sons  to  twelve  thousand 
livres  of  annual  value  in  land.  Bj  means  of  their  appanages, 
and  through  the  operation  of  the  Salic  law,  which  made  their 
inheritance  of  the  crown  a  less  remote  contingency,  the  princes 
of  the  blood  royal  in  France  were  at  all  times  (for  the  remark 
is  applicable  long  after  Louis  XL)  a  distinct  and  formidable 
class  of  men,  whose  influence  was  always  disadvantageous  to 
the  reigning  monarch,  and,  in  general,  to  the  people. 

No  appanage  had  ever  been  granted  to  France  so  enormous 
as  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  One  third  of  the  whole  national 
revenue,  it  is  declared,  was  derived  from  that  rich  province. 
Louis  could  not,  therefore,  sit  down  under  such  terms  as,  with 
his  usual  insincerity,  he  had  accepted  at  Conflans.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  attacked  Normandy,  and  easily  compelled  his 
brother  to  take  refuge  in  Britany ;  nor  were  his  enemies  ever 
able  to  procure  the  restitution  of  Charles's  appanage.  Dur* 
ing  the  rest  of  his  reign  Louis  had  powerful  coalitions  to  with- 
stand ;  but  his  prudence  and  compliance  with  circumstances, 
joined  to  some  mixture  of  good  fortune,  brought  him  safely 
dirough  his  perils.  The  duke  of  Britany,  a  prince  of  moder- 
ate talents,  was  unable  to  make  any  formidable  impression, 
though  generally  leagued  with  the  enemies  of  the  king.  The 
less  powerful  vassals  were  successfully  crushed  by  Louis  with 
decisive  vigor ;  the  duchy  of  Alen9on  was  confiscated ;  the 
count  of  Armagnac  was  assassinated ;  the  duke  of  Nemours,  and 
the  constable  of  St.  Pol,  a  politician  as  treacherous  as  Louis, 
who  had  long  betrayed  both  him  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
suffered  upon  the  scaffold.  The  king's  brother  Charles,  afler 
disquieting  him  for  many  years,  died  suddenly  in  Guienne, 
which  had  finally  been  granted  as  his  appanage,  with  strong 
1472.  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned  by  the  king's 
contrivance.*  Edward  IV.  of  England  was  too 
dissipated  and  too  indolent  to  be  fond  of  war ;  and,  though  he 
once  entered  France  with  an  army  more  considera- 
ble than  could  have  been  expected  after  such  civil 
bloodshed  as  England  had  witnessed,  he  was  induced,  by  the 


1  Sfsmondli  however,  and  Miobelet  do    ma  polfloned  by  his  broUier ;  be  had  been 
not  beliere  that  the  duke  of  Ouienue    ill  fbr  MTeral  montbi. 
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Stipulation  of  a  large  pension,  to  give  up  the  enteiprise.^  So 
terrible  was  stiU  in  France  the  apprehension  of  an  English 
war,  that  Louis  prided  himself  upon  no  part  of  his  policy  so 
much  as  the  warding  this  blow.  Edward  showed  a  desire  to 
visit  Paris ;  but  the  king  gave  him  no  invitation,  lest,  he  said, 
his  brother  should  find  some  handsome  women  there,  who 
might  tempt  him  to  return  in  a  different  manner.  Hastings, 
Howard,  and  others  of  Edward's  ministers,  were  secured  bj 
iribes  in  the  interest  of  Louis,  which  the  first  of  these  did 
not  scruple  to  receive  at  the  same  time  from  the  duke  of 
Burgdndy.* 

This  was  the  most  powerful  enemy  whom  the  crafl  of 
Louis  had  to  counteract     In  the  last'  days  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, when  the  house  of  Capet  had  almost  achieved  the  subju- 
gation of  those  proud  vassals  among  whom  it  had  House  or 
been  originally  numbered,  a  new  antagonist  sprung  b^***"***! 
up  to  dispute  the  field  against  the  crown.    John  dTe'a^uT 
king  of  France  granted  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  by  ■**>«»• 
way  of  appanage,  to  his  third  son,  Philip.     By  his  marriage 
with  Margaret,  heiress  of  Louis  count  of  Flanders,  Philip  ac- 
quired that  province,  Artois,  the  county  of  Burgundy  (or  Fran- 
che-oomte),  and  the  Nivemois.    Philip  the  Grood,  his  grandson, 
who  carried  the  prosperity  of  this  family  to  its  height,  pos- 
sessed himself,  by  various  titles,  of  the  several  other  provinces 
which  composed  the  Netherlands.    These  were  fiefs  of  the 
empire,  but  latterly  not  much  dependent  upon  it,  and  alienated 
by  their  owners  without  its  consent.    At  the  peace  of  Arras 
the  districts  of  Macon  and  Auxerre  were  absolutely  ceded  to 
Philip,  and  great  part  of  Picardy  conditionally  made  over  to 
him,  redeemable  on  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand 
crowns.'    These  extensive,  though  not  compact  dominions, 

iTlM  urmr  of  fldward  consisted  of  will  not  haTe  It  seid  that  the  Great 
l,fiOO  men  at  arms  and  14^000  archers ;  Chamberlain  of  England  is  a  pensioner 
the  whole -very  well  appointed.  Comines,  of  the  king  of  France,  nor  hare  my 
t.  zi.  p.  288.  There  seems  to  have  been  name  appear  in  the  books  of  the  Cham- 
a  great  expectation  of  what  the  English  bres  des  Comptes."  Ibid, 
would  do,  and  gr«at  ftan  entertained  by  *  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  person- 
Louis,  who  grudged  no  expense  to  get  aUy  excused  from  all  homage  and  serrioe 
rid  of  them.  to  Charles  VII.;   but.  if  either  died,  it 

*Gomlnes,  1.  tI.  o.  2.  Hastings  had  was  to  be  paid  by  the  heir,  or  to  the 
the  mean  cunning  to  reftise  to  grre  his  heir.  Accordingly,  on  Charles's  death 
receipt  fat  the  pension  he  took  firpm  Philip  did  honuum  to  Louis.  This  ex- 
Louis  XI.  **  Tl&is  present,  he  said  to  the  emptlon  can  hanUy,  therefore,  have  been 
kbig*s  agent,  comes  ftom  your  master'f  inserted  to  gratify  the  pride  of  Philip,  bb 
good  pleasure,  jmd  not  at  my  request ;  historians  suppoM.  Is  it  no«  probable 
and  if  jou  mean  I  should  reoeiTe  it.  you  that,  during  his  resentment  against 
may  pot  It  here  into  my  sleere,  but  you  Oharies,  he  might  hare  made  some  tow 
shall  have  no  disohaige  teom  me ;  ibr  I  neror  to  do  him  homage ;  which  ttaki 

VOL.1.  —  M.  7 
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were  abundant  in  population  and  wealth,  fertile  in  com, 
wine,  and  salt,  and  full  of  commercial  activity.  Thirty 
years  of  peace  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Arras,  with  a 
mild  and  free  government,  raised  the  subjects  of  Burgundy  to 
a  degree  of  prosperity  quite  unparalleled  in  these  times  of 
disorder,  and  this  was  displayed  in  general  sumptuousness  of 
di'ess  and  feasting.  The  court  of  Philip  and  of  his  son 
Charles  was  distinguished  for  its  pomp  and  riches,  for  pag 
eauts  and  tournaments;  the  trappings  of  chivalry,  perhaps 
without  its  spirit ;  for  the  military  character  of  Burgundy  had 
been  imptiired  by  long  tranquillity.* 

During  the  lives  of  Philip  and  Charles  VUL  each  under- 
character  s^oo^  the  Other's  rank,  and  their  amity  was  little  in- 
of  Charles  temiptcd.  But  their  successors,  the  most  opposite 
Bo^ndy.  ^^  human  kind  in  character,  had  one  common 
quality,  ambition,  to  render  tlieir  antipathy  more 
powerful.  Louis  was  eminently  timid  and  suspicious  in  policy ; 
Charles  intrepid  beyond  all  men,  and  blindly  presumptuous : 
Louis  stooped  to  any  humiliation  to  reach  his  aim ;  Charles 
was  too  haughty  to  seek  the  fairest  means  of  strengthen- 
ing his  party.  An  alliance  of  his  daughter  with  the  duke 
of  Guienne,  brother  of  Louis,  was  what  the  malecontent 
French  princes  most  desired  and  the  king  most  dreaded ;  but 
Charles,  either  averse  to  any  French  connection,  or  willing 
to  keep  his  daughter's  suitors  in  dependence,  would  never 
directly  accede  to  that  or  any  other  proposition  for  her^  mar- 
riage. On  Philip's  death  in  1467,  he  inherited  a  great  treasure, 
which  he  soon  wasted  in  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes.  These 
were  so  numerous  and  vast,  that  he  had  not  time  to  live,  says 
Comines,  to  complete  them,  nor  would  one  half  of  Europe 
have  contented  him.     It  was  his  intention  to  assume  the  title 

wmvtttton  In  fhe  treaty  was  intended  to  treaty  Philip  \b  entitled  duke  by  the 

preserre?  grace  of  GkMl;    which  was  reckoned  a. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Villaret  sayi  the  mark  of  indepondonce,  and  not  iisually 

dnko  of  Burgundy  was   positircly  ex-  permitted  to  a  yasaal. 
cueed  by  the  &th  article  of  the  peace  of        i  P.  de  Comines,  1.  1.  o.  2  and  8;   1.  r. 

Arras  from  duing  homa«e  to  Gliarles,  or  o.  9.    Du  Clerco^n  Collection  des  H6 

his  *uecgssors  kings  of  France ^  t.  xvi.  p.  moires,  t.  ix.  p.  889.    In  the  investiture 

404.    For  this  assertion  too  he  seems  to  granted  by  John  to  the  first  Philip  of 

quote  the  Tr6sor   des  Chartes,  where,  Burgundy,  a   reserration  is  made  that 

probably,  the  original  treaty  is  preserred.  the  royai  taxes  shall  be  levied  throughout 

Nevertheless,  it   appears   otherwise,  as  that  appanage.     But  during  the  long 

published  by  Honstrelet  at  fiiU  length,  hostility  iMtweon  the  kingdom  and  duchy 

who  could^  have  no  motive  to  folsify  it ;  this  could  not  Iiave  been  enforced  :  and 

and  Philip's  conduct  in  doing  homage  to  by  the  treaty  of  Arras  Charles  surren* 

Louis  is  hardly  compatible  with  Villaret's  dered  all  right  to  tax  the  dvke's  domia- 

Miertion.      Daniel    copies    Monstrelet  ions.    Honstrelet,  f.  114. 
wilhoat  any  observation.    In  the  same 
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of  King ;  and  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  was  at  one  time  act* 
uallj  on  his  road  to  confer  this  dignity,  when  some  saspicion 
caused  him  to  retire,  and  the  project  was  never  renewed.*  It 
is  evident  that,  if  Charles's  capacity  had  borne  any  propor- 
tion to  his  pride  and  courage,  or  if  a  prince  less  politic  than 
Louis  XI.  had  been  his  contemporary  in  France,  the  prov- 
ince of  Burgundy  must  have  been  lost  to  the  monarchy.  For 
several  years  these  great  rivals  were  engaged,  sometimes  in 
open  hostility,  sometimes  in  endeavors  to  overreach  each 
other;  but  Charles,  though  not  much  more  scrupulous,  was 
&r  less  an  adept  in  these  mysteries  of  politics  than  the  king. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  of  Bui^undy,  there  were  some 
disadvantages  in  its  situation.  It  presented  (I  in^^i^,^ 
speak  of  ^1  Charles's  dominions  under  the  com-  n&tionof 
mon  name,  Burgundy)  a  very  exposed  frontier  on  ^{3^.**°*^ 
the  side  of  Grermany  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as 
France ;  and  Louis  exerted  a  considerable  influence  over  the 
adjacent  princes  of  the  empire  as  well  as  the  United  Cantons. 
The  people  of  Liege,  a  very  populous  city,  had  for  a  long 
time  been'  continually  rebelling  against  their  bishops,  who 
were  the  allies  of  Burgundy ;  Louis  was  of  course  not  back- 
ward to  foment  their  insurrections,  which  sometimes  gave  the 
dukes  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  The  Flemings,  and  especially 
the  people  of  Ghent,  had  been  during  a  century  noted  for 
their  republican  spirit  and  contumacious  defiance  of  their  sov- 
ereign. Liberty  never  wore  a  more  unamiable  countenance 
than  among  these  burghers,  who  abused  the  strength  she 
gave  them  by  cruelty  and  insolence.  Ghent,  when  Froissart 
wrote,  about  the  year  1400,  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in 
Europe,  and  would  have  required,  he  says,  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  to  besiege  it  on  every  side,  so  as  to 
shut  up  all  access  by  the  Lys  and  Scheldt.  It  contained 
eighty  thousand  men  of  age  to  bear  arms ;  *  a  calculation 

1  Osmior,  t.  jcrili.  p.  82.    It  In  obseira-  talned  to  the  Frenoh  crown,  with  Frao- 

ble  that  OomioM  aayt  not  a  word  of  this ;  ohe-eomtd  and  other  oonntriefl  which  had 

for  which  Oarninr  Reema  to  quote  Belca-  belonged  to  the  kioKdom  of  BuT^nndy. 

riae,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  ege.    But  Hence  he  talked  at  Dgon,  in  1478.  to  the 

even  Philip,  when  Morvilliera.  Louis's  estates  of  the  former,  about  the  kingdom 

chancellor,  used  menaces  towards  him,  of  Burgundy,  **  que  ceuz  do  France  ont 

interrupted  the  orator  with  these  words :  longtems  usarpA  et  dMcelui  fUt  duch^ ; 

Je  Teax  que  chacun  seache  que,  si J'eusse  que  tous  les  sujets  doiTent  bien  aroir  k 

TOttlu,  >   fusse  roi.     Villaret,  t.  rrii.  r^^t,et  ditquMl  arait  en  sot  des  choses 

p.  44.  qu'il  n^apparteniUt  de  saroir  k  nul  qu'4 

Charles  had  a  ragne  notion  of  history,  lui."    Hichelet  (Ix.  162)  is  the  first  wh« 

and  confounded  the  prorince  or  duchy  has  published  this, 

of  Burgundy,  which  bad  always  apper*  *  Froissart,  part  11.  e.  67. 
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which,  although,  as  I  presume,  much  exaggerated,  is  evidence 
of  great  actual  populousness.  Such  a  city  was  absolutely  im* 
pregnable  at  a  time  when  artillery  was  very  imperfect  both  in 
its  construction  and  management  Hence,  though  the  citizens 
of  Ghent  were  generally  beaten  in  the  field  with  great  slaugh* 
ter,  tliey  obtained  tolerable  terms  from  their  masters,  who 
knew  the  danger  of  forcing  them  to  a  desperate  defence. 

No  taxes  were  raised  in  Flanders,  or  indeed  throughout 
the  dominions  of  Burgundy,  without  consent  of  the  three  e&* 
tates.  In  the  time  of  Philip  not  a  great  deal  of  money  was 
levied  upon  the  people ;  but  Charles  obtained  every  year  a 
pretty  large  subsidy,  which  he  expended  in  the  hire  of  Ital« 
ian  and  English  mercenaries.^  An  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess had  attended  his  enterprises  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
1474.       rendered  his  disposition   still  more  overweening. 

His  first  failure  was  before  Neuss,  a  little  town 
near  Cologne,  the  possession  of  which  would  have  made  him 
nearly  master  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine,  for  he  had 
already  obtained  the  landgraviate  of  Alsace.  Though  com- 
pelled  to  raise  the  siege,  he  succeeded  in  occupying,  next  year, 
the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  But  his  overthrow  was  reserved  for 
an  enemy  whom  he  despised,  and  whom  none  could  have 
A  B  14-6.       thought  equal  to  the  contest    The  Swiss  had  given 

him  some  slight  provocation,  for  which  they  were 
ready  to  atone;  but  Charles  was  unused  to  forbear;  and 
perhAps  Switzerland  came  within  his  projects  of  conquest 
At  Granson,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  he  was  entirely  routed, 
with   more   disgrace   than    slaughter.'     But    having   reas* 


1  Oomlnat,  1.  It.  e.  18.    It  wm  ymj  m-  donte  fldioleiit  1m  tiUetif  et  pour  plu 

laetanttj  that  the  Fleminga  gnnted  any  Btenn  labonB,  de  ee  mettre  en  oette  8U« 

money.    Philip  once  bef^od  A>r  &  tax  Jetion  oik    ils  Toyoient   le  royaame  de 

on  lalt,  promiang  nerer  to  ask  anything  France,  k  eanae  de  see  gens  d'annes.  A  la 

mora ;  hot  the  people  of  Qhent,  and,  in  v^ritA,  leur  grand  doate  n^eetolt  pas  sans 
imitation  of  them,  the  whole  county,  re-  ^  eanse ;  oar  c|aand  II  se  trouTa  dnq  cens 

ftued  it.    Da  Clereq,  p.  889.    Upon  his  hommes  dHumes,  la  volontA  lay  Tint  d'ea 

■THenoe  of  taking  the  cross,  they  granted  avoir  plus,  et  de  plas  hardiment  entre- 

him  a  sabeidy,  though  less  than  he  had  prendro  contra  tons  sss  voislns.  Oominea, 

requested,  on  condition  that  it  should  1.  Ui.  e.  4,  9. 

not  be  leried  If  the  crusade  did  not  tiUce  Da  Clereq,  a  contemporary  writer  of 
place,  which  put  an  end  to  the  attempt.  Tery  good  authority,  mentioning  the 
The  states  knew  well  that  the  duke  would  story  of  a  certain  widow  who  had  re- 
employ any  money  they  gave  him  in  iDrap*  married  the  day  after  her  husband's 
Ing  up  a  body  of  gens-d'armes,  Uke  his  death,  says  that  she  was  in  some  degree 
ndj^bor,  the  king  of  France ;  and  though  excusable,  because  it  was  the  practice  of 
tlie  want  of  such  a  force  exposed  thdr  the  duke  and  his  offloen  to  Ibroe  rich  wM- 
eonntry  to  pillage,  they  wera  too  good  ows  into  marrying  their  soldlen  or  other 
Mttriofes  to  place  the  means  of  ensIaTlng  sexrants.  t.  Ix.  p.  418. 
bin  the  hands  of  their  soTereign.   Grand  'A  flunoas   dkmond,   belonging    la 
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Bembled  his  troops,  and  met  the  confederate  army  Defbata  of 
of  Swiss  and  Grermans  at  Morat,  near  Friburg,  he  Sm^n^^ 
was  again  defeated  with  vast  loss.    On  this  day  »nd  Morat 
the   power   of  Burgundy   was   dissipated:   deserted  by  his 
allies,  betrayed  by  his  mercenaries,  he  set  his  hfe  hii  deaths 
upon  another  cast  at  Nancy,  desperately  giving  a.i>.1477. 
battle  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine  with  a  small  dispirited  army, 
and  perished  in  the  engagement. 

Now  was  the  moment  when  Louis,  who  had  held  back 
while  his  enemy  was  breaking  his  force  against  the  oiajm  of 
rocks  of  Switzerland,  came  to  gather  a  harvest  JJJii^ 
which  his  labor  had  not  reaped.  Charles  lefl  an  cMdoa  of 
only  daughter,  undoubted  heiress  of  Flanders  and  ^"t***^*^ 
Artois,  as  well  as  of  his  dominions  out  of  France,  but  whose 
right  of  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Bui^gundy  was  more  ques- 
tionable. Originally  the  great  fiefs  of  the  crown  descended  to 
females,  and  this  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  two  first 
mentioned.  But  John  had  granted  Burgundy  to  his  son 
Philip  by  way  of  appanage ;  and  it  was  contended  that  the 
appanages  reverted  to  the  crown  in  default  of  male  heirs. 
In  the  form  of  Philip's  investiture,  the  duchy  was  granted  to 
him  and  his  lawful  heirs,  without  designation  of  sex.  The 
construction,  therefore,  must  be  left  to  the  established  course 
of  law.  This,  however,  was  by  no  means  acknowledged  by 
Mxiry,  Gliarles's  daughter,  who  maintained  both  that  no  gen- 
eral law  restricted  appanages  to  male  heirs,  'and  that '  Bur- 
gundy had  always  been  considered  as  a  feminine  fief,  John 
himself  having  possessed  it,  not  by  reversion  as  king  (for 
descendants  of  the  first  dukes  were  then  living),  but  by  inher- 
,itance  derived  through  females.^  Such  was  this  question  of 
succession  between  Louis  XL  and  Mary  of  Burgundy,  upon 

OhariM  of  Bnzgnndy,  wm  taken  In  the  female  racoeealon  ;  thiu  Artoie  had  paie- 
plunder  of  his  tent  by  ttie  Swiuat  Gran-  ed,  by  a  daughter  of  Louis  le  Hale,  into 
•on.  After  seveml  ehanfee  of  owners,  the  hoose  of  Burgundy.  AstotheaooTe- 
most  of  whom  were  Ignorant  of  its  value,  mentioned  ordinance*,  the  first  applies 
it  beeame  the  first  Jewel  in  the  Vrench  only  to  the  county  of  Poitiers ;  the  sec- 
crown.  Gamier,  t.  zriii.  p.  S61.  ond  does  not  contain  a  syllable  that  re* 
1  It  is  adranoed  with  too  much  eonfl-  lates  to  succession.  (Ordonuances  dee 
denee  by  ssTeral  French  historians,  eitlier  Rols.  t.  tI.  p.  64.)  The  doctrine  of  ez- 
that  the  ordinances  of  Philip  IV.  and  eluding  ibmale  heirs  was  mors  consonant 
Charles  V.  oonstituted  a  general  law  to  the  pretended  Salle  Law,  and  the  re- 
against  the  descent  of  appanages  to  fe-  cent  principles  as  to  inalienability  of  do- 
male  heirs,  or  that  this  was  a  ftindamen^  main  than  to  the  analogy  of  feudal  rules 
•I  law  of  the  monandiy.  Dn  Clos,  Hist,  and  prraedents.  H.  Gaillard.  in  his  Ob- 
4e  Louis  XI.  t.  ii.  p.  262.  Gamier,  Hist,  serrations  sur  THIstoiie  de  Velly,  VIUbp 
de  Prance,  t.  ZTiU.  p.  268.  The  latter  po-  vet.  et  Gamier,  has  a  Ju(Ueious  note  on 
iltion  is  rsfofted  by  ficequent  instances  of  Mils  sal^t,  t.  ill.  p.  8M. 
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the  merits  <i/'  whose  pretensions  I  will  not  pretend  altogether 
to  decide,  but  shall  onlv  observe  that,  if  Charles  had  con- 
ceived his  daughter  to  be  excluded  from  this  part  of  his  in- 
heritance, he  would  probably,  at  Conflans  or  Peronne,  where 
he  treated  upon  the  vantage-ground,  have  attempted  at  least 
to  obtain  a  renunciation  of  Louis's  claim. 

There  was  one  obvious  mode  of  preventing  all  further  con- 
Oonduct  of  test  and  of  aggrandizing  the  French  monarchy  far 
^"*"-  moi*e  than  by  the  reunion  of  Burgundy.     This  was 

the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  Dauphin,  which  was  ai'dently 
wished  in  France.  Whatever  obstacles  might  occur  to  thia 
connection,  it  was  natural  to  expect  on  the  opposite  side  — * 
from  Marjr's  repugnance  to  an  infant  husband,  or  from  the 
jealousy  which  her  subjects  were  likely  to  entertain  of  being 
incorporated  with  a  country  worse  governed  than  their  own. 
The  arts  of  Louis  would  have  been  well  employed  in  smooth- 
ing these  impediments.^  But  he  chose  to  seize  upon  as  many 
towns  as,  in  those  critical  circumstances,  lay  exposed  to  him, 
and  stripped  the  young  duchess  of  Artois  and  Franche-comt^. 
Expectations  of  the  marriage  he  sometimes  held  out,  but,  as 
it  seems,  without  sincerity.  Indeed  he  contrived  irreconcila- 
bly to  alienate  JVIary  by  a  shameful  perfidy,  betraying  the 
ministers  whom  she  had  intrusted  upon  a  secret  mission  to  tlie 
people  of  Ghent,  who  put  them  to  the  torture,  and  afterwards 
to  death,  in  the  presence  and  amidst  the  tears  and  supplications 
of  their  mistress.  Thus  the  French  alliance  becoming  odious 
.  .V  w-T       i^  France,  this   princess  married   Maximilian  of 

A.D.  1477.  A  .  /.     r  -r^         1        • 

Austria,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  —  a  connec- 
tion which  Louis  strove  to  prevent,  though  it  was  impossible 
then  to  foresee  that  it  was  ordained  to  retard  the  growth  of 
France  and  to  bias  the  fate  of  Europe  during  three  hun- 
dred years.  This  war  lasted  till  after  the  death  of  Mary,  who 
left  one  son,  Philip,  and  one  daughter,  Margaret.  By  a  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  at  Arras,  in  1482,  it  was  agreed  that  this 
daughter  should  become  the  dauphin's  wife,  with  Franche- 

1  Robertson,  m  well  u  Bome  other  mod-  pnt  a  new  house  of  Burgnndy  at  the 

ems,  hare  maintained,  on  the  authority  head  of  thorn  princee  whose  coiifedera- 

of  Comines,  that  Louis  XI.  ought   in  des  had  so  often  endangered  the  crown, 

policy  to  hare  married  the  young  prin-  Comines  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  of 

cess  to  the  count  of  Angoulftme,  &ther  historians ;    but   his   sincerity  may  be 

of  Francis  I.,  a  connection  which  she  rather  doubtfnl  in  the   opinion  aboTte 

would  not  hare  disliked.    But  certainly  mentioned ;  for  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of 

nothing  could  have  been  more  adverse  to  Charles  VIII.,  when  the  count  of  An- 

the  internsts  of  the  French  monarchy  goulftme  was  engaged  in  the  same  faction 

than  such  a  marriage,  wliich  would  liave  aa  iitmaaif. 
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comte  and  Artois,  which  Louis  held  already,  for  her  dowry, 
to  be  restored  in  case  the  marriage  should  not  take  effect. 
The  homi^  of  Flanders  was  reserved  to  the  crown. 

Meanwhile  Louis  was  lingering  in  disease  and  torments  of 
mind,  the  retribution  of  fraud  and  tyranny.  Two  gj^^^^g 
years  before  his  death  he  was  struck  with  an  apo-  and  death  cf 
plexy,  from  which  he  never  wholly  recovered.  As  ^""  ^* 
he  felt  his  disorder  increasing,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  palace 
near  Tours,  to  hide  from  the  world  the  knowledge  of  his  de- 
cline.* His  solitude  was  like  that  of  Tiberius  at  Caprea3,  full 
of  terror  and  suspicion,  and  deep  consciousness  of  universal 
hatred.  All  ranks,  he  well  knew,  had  their  several  injuries 
to  remember :  the  clergy,  whose  liberties  he  had  sacrificed  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  by  revoking  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Charles  VIL ;  the  princes,  whose  blood  he  had  poured  upon 
the  scaffold ;  the  parliament,  whose  course  of  justice  he  had 
turned  aside ;  the  commons,  who  groaned  under  his  extortion, 
and  were  plundered  by  his  soldiery.^  The  palace,  fenced 
with  portcullises  and  spikes  of  iron,  was  guarded  by  archers 
and  cross-bow  men,  who  shot  at  any  that  approached  by  night. 
Few  entered  this  den;  but  to  them  he  showed  himself  in 
magnificent  apparel,  contrary  to  his  former  custom,  hoping 
thus  to  disguise  the  change  of  his  meagre  body.  He  dis- 
trusted his  friends  and  kindred,  his  daughter  and  his  son,  the 
last  of  whom  he  had  not  suffered  even  to  read  or  write,  lest 
he  should  too  soon  become  his  rival.  No  man  ever  so  much 
feared  death,  to  avert  which  he  stooped  to  every  meanness 
nnd  sought  every  remedy.  His  physician  had  sworn  that  if 
he  were  dismissed  the  king  would  not  survive  a  week ;  and 
Louis,  enfeebled  by  sickness  and  terror,  bore  the  rudest  usage 
from  this  man,  and  endeavored  to  secure  his  services  by  vast 
rewards.  Always  credulous  in  relics,  though  seldom  re- 
strained by  superstition  from  any  crime,'  he  eagerly  bought 

1  For  Louis's  ninem   and   death  see  than  1.800,000  francs  a  year  in  taxes ;  but 

GoDiDes,  1.  Ti.  e   7-12,  and  Garnier,  t.  Louis  XI.,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  raised 

zbc.  p.  112,  &c.    Plemls,  his  last  resi-  4,700,000,  ezclusiTe  of  some  military  im- 

denoe, about  an  English  mile  firom  Toars,  positions;  ot  snrement  c'estoit  compas 

Is  now  a  dilapidated  &rm-hoase,  and  can  sion  de  Toir  et  scavoir  la  pauvret^  da 

nerer  hare  been  a  very  large  building,  peuple.    In  this  chapter  he  declares  his 

The  Testiges of  royalty  about  it  are  few;  opinion  that  no   king  can  Justly  lery 

but  the  principal  apartments  hare  been  money  on  his  subjects  without  thdr  con* 

destroyed,  either  in  the  course  of  ages  or  sent,  and  repels  all  common  azgumenta 

at  the  rerolution.  to  the  contrary. 

*  See  a  remarkable  chapter  in  Philip  de  *  An  exception   to  this  was  when  he 

Oomines,  1.  It.  o.  19,  wherein  he  tells  us  swore  by  the  cross  of  St.  Lo,  alter  which 

Chat  Charles  vn  had  never  raised  more  he  feared  to  Tiolate  his  oath.    The  con- 
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ap  treasures  of  this  sort,  and  even  procured  a  Calabrian  her- 
mit, of  noted  sanctity,  to  journey  as  far  as  Tours  in  order  to 
restore  his  health.  Philip  de  Comines,  who  attended  him 
during  his  infirmity,  draws  a  parallel  between  the  torments  he 
then  endured  and  those  he  had  formerly  inflicted  on  others. 
Indeed  the  whole  of  his  life  was  vexation  of  spirit.  **  I  have 
known  him,"  says  Comines,  ^and  been  his  servant  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperity ; 
but  never  did  I  see  him  without  uneasiness  and  care.  Of  all 
amusements  he  loved  only  the  chase,  and  hawking  in  its 
eeason.  And  in  tins  he  had  almost  as  much  uneasiness  as 
pleasure :  for  he  rode  hard  and  got  up  early,  and  sometimes 
went  a  great  way,  and  regarded  no  weather ;  so  that  he  used 
to  return  very  weary,  and  almost  ever  in  wrath  with  some 
one.  I  think  that  from  his  childhood  he  never  had  any 
respite  of  labor  and  trouble  to  his  death.  And  I  am  certain 
that,  if  all  the  happy  days  of  his  life,  in  which  he  had  more 
enjoyment  than  uneasiness,  were  numbered,  they  would  be 
found  very  few ;  and  at  least  that  they  would  be  twenty  of 
sorrow  for  every  one  of  pleasure."  * 

Charles  YIII.  was  about  thirteen  years  old  when  he  suo- 
ohariesvm.  ccedcd  his  father  Louis.  Though  the  law  of 
A.D.  1488.  France  fixed  the  majority  of  her  kings  at  that 
age,  yet  it  seems  not  to  have  been  strictly  regarded  on 
tliis  occasion,  and  at  least  Charles  was  a  minor  by  nature, 
if  not  by  law.  A  contest  arose,  therefore,  for  the  regency, 
which  Louis  had  intrusted  to  his  daughter  Anna,  wife  of  the 
lord  de  Beaujeu,  one  of  the  Bourbon  family.  The  duke  of 
Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XII.,  claimed  it  as  presumptive 
heir  of  the  crown,  and  was  seconded  by  most  of  the  princes. 
Anne,  however,  maintained  her  ground,  and  ruled  France  for 
several  years  in  her  brother's  name  with  singular  spirit  and 
address,  in  spite  of  the  rebellions  which  the  Orleans  party 
raised  up  against  her.  These  were  supported  by  the  duke 
of  Britany,  the  last  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  whose 
daughter,  as  he  had  no  male  issue,  was  the  object  of  as  many 
Bultoi*s  as  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

■table  of  St.  Pol,  whom  Louli  Invited  he  had  a  ■imflar  respect  Ibr  a  leadea 

with  many  aMaranoee  to  coart,bethoiight  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  he  wore  in  hii 

himself  of  repairing  this  oath  before  he  hat;  aA  alluded  to  by  Pope: 

trusted  hie  promiees,  which  the  king  re-  '*  A  peijured  prince  a  leaden  nlnt  n 

fhsed ;  and  St.  Pol  prudently  stayed  away.        Tere." 

Qam.  t.  zTiii.  p.  72.    Some  report  that       i  Oominei,  1.  Ti  o  13 
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The  duchy  of  Britany  was  peculiarly  circumstanced.  The 
inhabitants,  whether  sprung  fi-om  the  ancient  re-  Aflkira  of 
publicans  of  Armorica,  or,  as  some  have  thought,  Brftanj. 
from  an  emigration  of  Britons  during  the  Saxon  invasion,  had 
not  originally  belonged  to  the  body  of  the  French  monarchy. 
They  were  governed  by  their  own  princes  and  laws,  though 
tributary,  perhaps,  as  the  weaker  to  the  stronger,  to  the  Me- 
rovingian kings.^  In  the  ninth  century  the  dukes  of  Britany 
did  homage  to  Charles  the  Bald,  the  right  of  which  was 
transferred  afterwards  to  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  This 
formality,  at  that  time  no  token  of  real  subjection,  led  to  con- 
sequences beyond  the  views  of  either  party.  For  when  the 
feudal  chains  that  had  hung  so  loosely  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  great  vassals  began  to  be  straightened  by  the  dexterity 
of  the  court,  Britany  found  itself  drawn  among  the  rest  to  the 
same  centre.  The  old  privileges  of  independence  were 
treated  as  usurpation ;  the  dukes  were  menaced  with  confisca- 
tion of  their  fief,  their  right  of  coining  money  disputed,  their 
jurisdiction  impaired  by  appeals  to  the  parliament  of  Paris 
However,  they  stood  boldly  upon  their  right,  and  always 
refused  to  pay  liege-hamoffe,  which  implied  an  obligation  of 
service  to  the  lord,  in  contradistinction  to  simple  homagcy 
which  was  a  mere  symbol  of  feudal  dependence.^ 

About  the  time  that  Edward  III.  made  pretension  to  the 
crown  of  France,  a  controversy  somewhat  resembling  it  arose 
in  the  duchy  of  Britany,  between  the  families  of  Blois  and 
Montfort.  This  led  to  a  long  and  obstinate  war,  connected 
all  along,  as  a. sort  of  underplot,  with  the  great  drama  of 
France  and  England.  At  last  Montfort,  Edward's  ally,  by 
the  defeat  and  death  of  his  antagonist,  obtained  the  duchy,  of 
which  Charles  V.  soon  after  gave  him  the  investiture.  This 
prince  and  his  family  were  generaUy  inclined  to  English  con- 

1  Gregory  of   Tonrs    fays   that   the  seriptiun   est.     Splst  o.  8.     See,  too, 

Bretons  were  sutiject  to  France  from  the  Gapitularia  Car.  Galvi,  a.d.  877,  tit.  28. 

death  of  CIotIb,  and  that  their  chiefi  At  this   time  a  certain   Nomenoe    had 

were  etyled  counts,  not  kings,  1.  ir.  e.  4.  assumed  the  crown  of  Britany.  and  some 

Gharlemsg^oe  subdued  the  whole  of  Bri-  others  in  saccession  bore  the  name  of 

tany.    Tet  it  seems  clear  from  Nigellus,  king.    They  seem,  however,  to  hare  been 

author  of  a  metrical  Life  of  Louis  the  feudally  subject  to  France.    Charles  the 

Debonair,  that  they  were  again  almost  Simple  ceded  to  the  Normans  whateTer 

Independent.    There  was  even  a  march  right  he  possessed  over  Britany ;  and  the 

of  the  Britannic  frontier,  which  separ  dukes  of  that  country  (the  name  of  king 

rated  it  from  France.    In  the  ensuing  was  now  dropped)  always  did  homage  te 

reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  Hincmar  tells  Normandy.  See  Darn,  Hist,  de  Bretagne 

us,  regnnm  undlque  a  Paganis,  et  falsia  *  Vlllaiet,  t.  zii.  p.  82 ;  t.  xr.  p.  l» 
Ohzistianls,  fciUoet  Britonibus  circum- 
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nections ;  but  the  Bretons  would  seldom  permit  them  to  be 
effectual.  Two  cardinal  feelings  guided  the  conduct  of  this 
brave  and  faithful  people ;  the  one,  an  attachment  to  the 
French  nation  and  monarchy  in  opposition  to  foreign  enemies ; 
the  other,  a  zeal  for  their  own  privileges,  and  the  family  of 
Montforty  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  crown. 
In  Francis  11.,^  the  present  duke,  the  male  line  of  thstt  family 
was  about  to  be  extinguished.  His  daughter  Anne  was 
naturally  the  object  of  many  suitors,  among  whom  were  par- 
ticularly distinguished  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  seems  to 
have  been  preferred  by  herself;  the  lord  of  Albret,  a  member 
of  the  Gascon  family  of  Foix,  favored  by  the  Breton  nobility, 
as  most  likely  to  preserve  die  peace  and  liberties  of  their 
country,  but  whose  age  rendered  him  not  very  acceptable  to 
a  youthful  princess;  and  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans. 
Britany  was  rent  by  factions  and  overrun  by  the  armies  of  the 
regent  of  France,  who  did  not  lose  this  opportunity  of  inter- 
fering with  its  domestic  troubles,  and  of  persecuting  her  private 
enemy,  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Anne  of  Britany,  updn  her 
p  1439       father's  death,  finding  no  other  means  of  escaping 

the  addresses  of  Albret,  was  married  by  proxy  to 
Maximilian.  This,  however,  aggravated  the  evils  of  the 
country,  since  France  was  resolved  at  all  events  to  break  off  so 
dangerous  a  connection.  And  as  Maximilian  himself  was 
unable,  or  took  not  sufficient  pains,  to  relieve  his  betrothed 
ju^^j.^^^^  ^f  wife  from  her  embarrassments,  she  was  ultimately 
caieriea  VIII.  compelled  to  accept  the  hand  of  Charles  VIII.* 
Sfirito^***  He  had  long  been  engaged  by  the  treaty  of  Arras 

to  marry  the  daughter  of  MaximiUan,  and  that 
princess  was  educated  at  the  French  court  But  this  engage- 
ment had  not  prevented  several  years  of  hostilities,  and  con- 
tinual intrigues  with  the  towns  of  Flanders  against  Maxi- 
milian. The  double  injury  which  the  latter  sustained  in  the 
marriage  of  Charles  with  the  heiress  of  Britany  seemed 
likely  to  excite  a  protracted  contest ;  but  the  king  of  France, 
who  had  other  objects  in  view,  and  perhaps  was  conscious 
that  he  had  not  acted  a  fair  part,  soon  came  to  an  accommo- 
dation, by  which  he  restored  Artois  and   Frandie-comte. 

1  This  li  one  of  the  coolest  Tlolatlons  without  papal  dlspensatloii.    This  was 

of  ecelesiastleal    law   in   oomparatiTelj  obtained;  but  it  bean  date  eight  days 

modem  times.   Both  contracts,  especially  after  the  ceremony  between  Charief  and 

that  of  Anne,  were  obligatory,  so  Ikr  at  Anne.    (Sisaiondi,  XT.  106.) 
least  that  they  could  not  be  dinolTed 
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Both  these  provinces  had  revolted  to  Maximilian ;  so  that 
Charles  must  have  continued  the  war  at  some  disadvantage.^ 
France  was  now  consolidated  into  a  great  kingdom :  the 
feudal  system  was  at  an  end.    The  vigor. of  Phi%  ^  ^  j^j^ 
Augustus,  the  paternal  wisdom  of  St.  Louis,  the 
policy  of  Philip  the  Fair,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  power- 
ful monarchy,  which  neither  the  arms  of  England,  nor  sedi- 
tions of  Paris,  nor  rebellions  of  the  princes,  were  able  to 
shake.     Besides  the  original  fiefs  of  the  French  crown,  it  had 
acquired  two  countries  beyond  the  Rhone,  which  properly 
depended  only  upon  the  empire,  Dauphin^,  under  Philip  of 
Valois,  by  the  bequest  of  Humbert,  the  last  of  its  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
princes ;  and  Provence,  under  Louis  XI.,  by  that 
of  Charles  of  Anjou.^    Thus  having  conquered  herself,  if 
I  may  use  the    phrase,  and   no   longer  apprehensive   of 
any  foreign  enemy,  France  was  prepared,  under  a  monarch 
flushed  with  sanguine  ambition,  to  carry  her  arms  into  other 

1  Biamondl,  zr.  186.  rengor,  eoont  of  Barcelona,  in  1112.  it 
s  The  country  now  called  BanphinA  passed  into  that  distinguished  Ikmily. 
Ibrmed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  or  In  1167  it  was  occupied  or  usurped  by 
Proyence,  bequeathed  by  Rodolph  III.  to  Alfonso  II.,  king  of  Aragon,  a  relation, 
the  emperor  Conrad  11.  But  the  dominion  but  not  heir,  of  the  house  of  Berenger. 
of  the  empire  orer  these  new  acquisitions  Alfonso  bequeathed  Prorenoe  to  his 
being  little  more  than  nominal,  a  few  of  second  son,  of  the  same  name,  fh>m  whom 
the  eliief  nobility  couTerted  their  respeo-  it  descended  to  Raymond  Berenger  IV. 
tive  fleft  into  independent  principalities.  This  count  dying  without  male  issue  in 
One  of  these  was  the  lord  or  dauphin  of  1245,  his  youngest  daughter  Beatrice 
Vienne,  whose  fiunUy  became  ultimately  took  possession  by  Tirtue  of  her  flither's 
masters  of  the  whole  proylnce.  Hum-  testament.  But  this  succession  being  dls- 
bert,  tlie  last  of  these,  made  John,  son  pnted  by  other  claimants,  and  especially 
ot  Philip  of  Valois,  his  heir,  on  condition  by  Loi^is  IX.,  who  liad  married  her  eldest 
that  l)anphin6  should  be  constantly  pre-  auter,  she  compromised  diCfersnces  by 
■erred  as  a  separate  possession,  not  in-  marrying  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  king's 
eorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  France,  brother.  The  Ikmily  of  Acjou  reigned  in 
This  bequest  was  confirmed  by  the  em-  ProTence,  as  well  as  in  Naples,  Ull  the 
peror  Charles  IV.,  whose  supremacy  oyer  death  of  Joan  in  1882,  who,  liaying  no 
the  province  was  thus  recognised  by  the  children,  adopted  Louis  duke  of  Anjou, 
kings  of  France,  though  it  soon  came  to  brother  of  Charles  V.,  as  her  successor, 
be  altogether  disregarded.  Sismondi(ziT.  This  second  Angeyine  line  ended  in  1481 
8)  dates  the  reunion  of  Daupliin6  to  the  by  tlie  death  of  Charles  m. ;  though 
erown  fhmi  1467,  before  which  time  it  Regnier,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  de- 
was  goyemed  by  the  dauphin  for  the  soended  through  a  female,  liad  a  claim 
time  being  as  a  foreign  soyereignty.  which  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  repel  by 
Proyenoe,  like  Dauphin6,  was  changed  argument.  It  was  yeiy  easy,  howeyer, 
from  a  Ibudal  dependency  to  a  sorer-  for  Louis  XI.,  to  whom  Charles  m.  had 
•ignty,  in  the  weakness  and  dissolutton  bequeathed  his  rights,  to  repel  it  by 
er  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  about  the  early  force,  and  accordingly  ne  took  possession 
part  of  the  eleyenth  century.  By  the  of  Proyence,  which  was  permatiently 
marriage  of  Douce,  iMilrass  ef  the  first  line  united  to  the  Crown  Yiy  letten  patent  off 
or  fovwelgn  c»nnts,  with  Bajmond  Be-  Charles  Vni.  in  I486.* 


Art  de  TMfler  las  Datee,  t.  U.  p.  446.  —  Gamier,  t.  ziz.  p.  67, 474. 
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countries,  and  to  contest  the  prize  of  glory  and  power  upon 
the  ample  theatre  of  Europe.^ 


>  The  principal  anthorlt j,  exolaslTe  of 
original  writers,  on  whicli  I  liaTO  relied 
for  thif  chapter,  is  the  IliMtory  of  France 
by  Velly,  VUlaret,  and  Qarnier ;  a  work 
which,  notwithstanding  iieToral  defects, 
has  absolutetv  superseded  thoM  of  Meae- 
ray  and  Daniel.  The  part  of  the  Abb  6 
Velly  comes  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  Tolume  (12mo.  edition),  and  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  de  Valois.  His  continu- 
ator,  Yillaret.  was  interrupted  by  death 
In  the  seventeenth  rolume,  and'  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI.  In  my  references  to 
this  history,  which  Ibr  common  f^ts  I 
have  not  thought  It  necessary  to  malce,  I 
have  merely  named  the  author  of  the 

E articular  Tolume  which  I  quote.  This 
as  made  the  abore  explanation  con- 
venient, as  the  reader  might  imagine 
that  I  referred  to  three  distinct  worlcs. 
Of  these  three  historians,  Qarnier,  the 
last,  is  the  most  Judicious,  and,  I  beliere, 
the  most  accurate.  Ills  prolixity,  though 
a  material  defect,  and  one  which  Ixas  oo- 
casioned  the  work  itself  to  become  an 
immeasurable  undertaking,  which  could 
never  be  completed  on  the  same  scale,  is 
chiedy  occasioned  by  too  great  a  n^pard 
to  details,  and  is  more  tolerable  than  a 
Bimilar  fliult  in  Tillaret,  proceeding  ttom 
a  love  of  idle  declamation  and  sentiment. 
Yillaret,  however,  is  not  without  merits. 
He  embraces,  perhaps  more  ftdly  than 
his  predecessor  Yelly.  those  collateral 
branches  of  history  which  an  enlightened 
reader  requires  almost  In  preference  to 
flivil  ferumcyoof,  tho  l*wa,  maaam.  lit- 


erature, and  In  general  the  whole  domes* 
tic  records  of  a  nation.  These  sulyecta 
are  not  always  well  treated;  but  the 
book  itself,  to  which  there  Is  a  remark- 
ably full  index,  forms,  upon  the  whole,  a 
great  repository  of  useful  knowledge. 
Yillaret  had  the  advantage  of  official 
access  to  the  French  archives,  by  which 
he  has  no  doubt  enriched  his  history; 
but  his  references  are  indistinct,  and  his 
composition  breathes  an  air  of  rapidity 
and  want  of  exactness.  Yelly's  charao- 
teristics  are  not  very  diMimilar.  The 
style  of  both  is  exceedingly  bad,  as  has 
been  severely  noticed,  along  with  their 
other  defects,  by  Oaillard,  in  Observ»« 
lions  Bur  i*lIistoire  de  Yelly,  Yillaret,  at 
Qarnier.    (4  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1806.) 

[This  history  is  now  but  slightly  es- 
teemed in  France,  especially  the  Tolumes 
written  by  the  Abbd  Yelly.  The  writers 
were  too  much  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  old  monarchy  (though  no  adulators 
of  Idngs,  and  rather  liberal  according  to 
the  standard  of  their  own  age)  for  those 
who  hare  taken  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  for  their  creed  Nor  are  they 
critical  and  exact  enough  for  the  present 
state  of  historical  knowledge.  Sismondl 
and  Michelet,  especially  the  former,  are 
doubtless  superior;  but  the  reader  will 
not  find  In  the  latter  as  r^ular  a  narra- 
tion of  fects  as  in  Yelly  and  Yillaret. 
Sismondl  has  as  many  pr^Judioef  on 
one  dd«  as  Uuj  ha?e  on  tbo  oppcslte. 
11W811. 


' 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  I. 


Note  L    Page  16. 

The  evidence  of  Zosimus,  which  is  the  basis  of  this  theory 
of  Dubos,  cannot  be  called  very  slight.  Early  in  the  fiflh 
century,  according  to  him,  about  the  time  when  Constantine 
usurped  the  throne  of  Britain  and  Graul,  or,  as  the  sense 
shows,  a  little  later,  in  consequence  of  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarians  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  natives  of  Britain, 
taking  up  arms  for  themselves,  rescued  their  cities  from  these 
barbarians ;  and  the  whole  Armorican  territory,  and  other 
provinces  of  Graul,  6  'Apftopixoc  &7Fac,  koI  Irepai  TaXaTuv  hrapxicu, 
in  imitation  of  the  Britons,  liberated  themselves  in  the  same 
manner,  expelling  the  Roman  rulers,  and  establishing  an 
internal  government :  iicpdXXovaai  fttv  rode  ^Pafiaiovc  apxovrac, 
oUdov  6k  Km*  k^cwaiaif  wdXiTevfta  Ka&ujraeoL  Lib.  vi.  c.  5.  Guizot 
gives  so  much  authority  to  this  as  to  say  of  the  Armoricans, 
*'  lis  se  maintinrent  toujours  libres,  entre  les  barbares  et  les 
Romains."  Introduction  k  la  Collection  des  M^moires,  vol.  i. 
p.  336.  Sismondi  pays  little  regard  to  it.  The  proofs 
alli^^ged  by  Daru  for  the  existence  of  a  king  of  Britany 
named  Conan,  early  in  the  Mh  century,  would  throw  much 
doubt  on  the  Armorican  republic  ;  but  they  seem  to  me 
rather  weak.  Britany,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  was 
never  subject  to  the  Merovingian  kings,  except  sometimes  in 
name.  Dubos  does  not  think  it  probable  that  there  was  anr 
central  authority  in  what  he  calls  the  Armorican  confederacy, 
but  conceives  the  cities  to  have  acted  as  independent  states 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  fiflh  century.  (Hist  de 
TEtablissement,  &c,  vol.  i.  p.  338.)  He  gives,  however,  an 
enormous  extent  to  Armorica,  supposing  it  to  have  comprised 
Aquitaine.  But,  though  the  contrary  has  been  proved,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  Zosimus  mentions  other  provinces  of 
Ciaul,  Irtpa,  Vahrrtjv  hrapxiai,  as  well  as  Armorica.    Procopiua 
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bj  the  word  *kpP6pnxoi^  seems  to  indicate  all  the  inhabitants 
at  least  of  Northern  Gaul ;  but  the  passage  is  so  ambiguous, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  that  history  so  questionable,  that 
little  can  be  inferred  from  it  with  any  confidence.  On  the 
whole,  the  history  of  Northern  Graul  in  the  fifth  century 
is  extremely  obscure,  and  the  trustworthy  evidence  very 
scanty. 

Sismondi  (Hist  des  Fran^ais,  voL  L  p.  184)  has  a  good 
passage,  which  it  will  be  desirable  to  keep  in  mind  when  we 
launch  into  mediaeval  antiquities :  —  '^  Ce  pen  des  mots  a 
donn^  matiere  k  d'amples  commentaires,  et  au  developpement 
de  beaucoup  de  conjectures  ing^nieuses.  L'abb^  Dubos,  en 
expliquant  le  silence  des  historiens,  a  fond^  sur  des  sousenten- 
dus  une  histoire  assez  complete  de  la  r^publique  Armorique. 
Nous  serous  sou  vent  appel^  k  nous  tenir  en  garde  contre 
le  zele  des  ^crivains  qui  ne  satisfait  point  I'aridit^  de  nos 
chroniques,  et  qui  y  suppl^ent  par  des  divinations.  Plus 
d*une  fois  le  lecteur  pourra  etre  surpris  en  voyant  k  combien 
peu  se  r^duit  ce  que  nous  savons  r^ellement  sur  un  ^v^ne- 
ment  assez  c^l^bre  pour  avoir  motiv^  de  gros  livres.'' 

Note  XL    Page  16. 

The  Franks  are  not  among  the  Grerman  tribes  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  nor  do  they  appear  in  history  before  the  year  240. 
Guizot  accedes  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  a  confederation 
of  the  tribes  situated  between  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  and  the 
Main ;  as  the  Alemanni  were  a  similar  league  to  the  south 
of  the  last  river.*  Their  origin  may  be  derived  from  the 
necessity  of  defending  their  independence  against  Rome ;  but 
they  had  become  the  aggressors  in  the  period  when  we  read 
of  them  in  Roman  histoiy ;  and,  like  other  barbarians  in  that 
age,  were  often  the  purdiased  allies  of  the  declining  empire. 
Their  history  is  briefly  sketched  by  Guizot  (Essais  sur 
I'Histoire  de  France,  p.  53),  and  more  copiously  by  other 
antiquarians,  among  whom  M.  Lehuerou,  the  latest  and  not 
the  least  original  or  ingenious,  conceives  them  to  have  been  a 
race  of  exiles  or  outlaws  from  other  Grerman  tribes,  taking 
the  name  Franc  from  Jrech^  fierce  or  bold,^  and  settling  at 

1  Alenuinid  is  gvnentllj  sappomd  to  moires  de  PAcadtailo  de  Bmzelles,  toL 

■lean "all  men."   Meyer,  ho veTer,  takes  iii.  p.  4J^. 

It  Ibr  another  form  of  Arimanni,  from  *  This  etymology  had  been  glTsn  bj 

Heermanner,  soldiers.  —  NouTeauz  H6-  Thierryf  or  was  of  older  origin 
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first,  hj  necessity,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  whence  they 
moved  onwards  to  seek  better  habitations  at  the  expense 
of  less  intrepid,  though  more  civilized  nations.  "Et  ainsi 
naquit  la  premiere  nation  de  FEurope  moderne.''  ^  Institutions 
Merovingiennes,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

An  earlier  writer  considers  the  Franks  as  a  branch  of  the 
great  stock  of  the  Suevi,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who,  he  tells 
us,  ^majoi%m  Grermaniae  partem  obtinent,  propriis  adhuc 
nationibus  nominibusque  discreti,  quanquam  in  communi 
Suevi  dicuntur.  Insigne  gentis  obliquare  crinem,  nodoque 
substringere."  De  Moribus  German,  c  38.  Ammianus 
mentions  the  Salian  Franks  by  name:  ^'Francos  eos  quos 
consuetudo  Salios  appellavit"  See  a  memoir  in  the  Trans 
actions  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels,  1824,  by  M.  Devez, 
^sur  r^tablissement  des  Francs  dans  la  Belgique." 

In  the  great  battle  of  ChUlons,  the  Franks  fought  on  the 
Roman  side  against  Attila;  and  we  find  them  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  history  of  Northern  Graul  from  that  time. 
Lehuerou  (Institutions  Merovingiennes,  c.  11)  endeavors  to 
prove,  as  Dubos  had  done,  that  they  were  settled  in  Gaul, 
far  beyond  Tournay  and  Cambray,  under  Meroveus  and 
Childeric,  though  as  subjects  of  the  empire;  and  Luden 
conjectures  that  the  whole  country  between  the  Moselle  and 
the  Somm'e  had  fallen  into  their  hands  even  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Honorius.  (Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Yolkes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  381.)  This  is  one  of  the  obscure  and  debated  points  in 
early  French  history.  But  the  seat  of  the  monarchy  appears 
clearly  to  have  been  established  at  Cambray  before  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century. 

Note  m.    Page  16. 

This  theory,  which  is  partly  countenanced  by  Gibbon,  has 
lately  been  revived,  in  almost  its  fullest  extent,  by  a  learned 
and  spirited  investigator  of  early  history.  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  in  his  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth, 
i.  360 ;  and  it  seems  much  in  fayor  with  M.  Raynouard,  in 
his  Histoire  du  Droit  Municipal  en  France.  M.  Lehuerou, 
in  a  late  work  (Histoire  des  Institutions  Merovingiennes  et 
Garolingiennes,  2  vols.,  1843),  has  in  a  great  nieasure  adopted 

1  Ai  M.  Lehtterou  belongs  to  what  ii    quarieit,  he  should  no,t  hKT«  brought  th« 
•ftUed  the  Rtmum  school  of  French  auti-    nation  from  beyooU  the  Khiue. 
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it :  —  "  Nous  croyons  devoir  declarer  que,  dans  notre  opinion, 
le  livre  de  Dubos,  malgr6  les  erreurs  trop  r^elles  qui  le 
d^parent,  et  Tesprit  de  systeme  qui  en  a  consid^rablement 
exag^r^  les  consequences,  est,  de  tons  ceux  qui  ont  abord^ 
le  m^me  probleme  au  xviii"*"  siecle,  celui  ou  la  question  des 
origines  Merovingiennes  se  trouve  le  plus  prfes  de  la  v^ntable 
solution.  Get  aveu  nous  dispense  de  detailler  plus  longue- 
ment  les  obligations  que  nous  lui  avons.  Elles  se  r^vMeront 
d'ailleurs  suffisarament  d'elles-mSmes."  (Inti'oduction,  p.  xi.) 
M.  Lehuerou  does  not,  however,  follow  his  celebrated  guide 
80  far  as  to  overlook  the  necessary  connection  between 
barbarian  force  and  its  aggressive  character.  The  final 
establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  according  to  him,  rested 
partly  on  the  concession  and  consent  of  the  emperors,  who 
had  invited  them  to  tlieir  service,  and  rewarded  them,  as  he 
conceives,  with  lands,  while  the  progenitors  of  Clovis  bore  the 
royal  name,  partly  on  their  own  encroachments,  and  especially 
on  the  victory  of  that  prince  over  Syagrius  in  486.  (Vol.  i. 
p.  228.) 

It  may  be  alleged  against  Dubos  that  Clovis  advanced  into 
ihe  heart  of  Graul  as  an  invader ;  that  he  defeated  in  battle  the 
lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  if  Syagrius  were  such ;  or,  if  we 
chose  to  consider  him  as  independent,  which  probably  in 
terms  he  was  not,  that  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  could 
merely  have  relinquished  their  authority,  because  they  had 
not  the  strength  to  enforce  it  Gaul,  like  Britain,  in  that  age, 
had  become  almost  a  sort  of  derelict  possession,  to  be  seized 
by  the  occupant ;  but  the  title  of  occupancy  is  not  that  of 
succession.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Roman  subjects  of  Clovis 
paid  him  a  ready  allegiance ;  yet  stiU  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  obey. 

Twenty-five  years  elapsed,  during  which  the  kingdom  of 
the  Salian  Franks  was  prodigiously  aggrandized  by  the  sub- 
mission of  all  Northern  Gaul,  by  the  reduction  of  the  Ale- 
manni  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  Visigoths  at  Vougle,  which  brought  almost  the  whole 
of  tlie  south  into  subjection  to  Clovis.  It  is  not  disputed  by 
any  one  that  he  reigned  and  conquered  in  his  own  right  No 
one  has  alleged  that  he  founded  his  great  dominion  on  any 
other  title  than  that  of  the  sword,  which  his  Frank  people 
alone  enabled  him  to  sustain.  But  about  two  years  before 
his  death,  as  Gregory  of  Tours  relates,  the  emperor  Anas- 
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tasins  bestowed  upon  him  the  dignity  of  consul ;  and  this  has 
been  e^erlj  caught  at  bj  the  school  of  Dubos  as  a  fact  of 
high  importance,  and  as  establishing  a  positive  right  of 
sovereignty,  at  least  over  the  Romans,  that  is,  the  provincial 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  which  descended  to  the  long  line  of  the 
Merovingian  house.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  indeed,  more 
strongly  than  Dubos  himself,  seems  to  consider  the  French 
monarchy  as  deriving  its  pedigree  from  Rome  rather  than  the 
Elbe. 

The  first  question  that  must  naturally  arise  is,  as  to  the 
value  assignable  to  the  evidence  of  Gregory  of  Tours  re- 
specting the  gift  of  Anastasius.  Some  might  hesitate,  at 
least,  to  accept  the  story  in  all  its  circumstances.  Gregory  is 
neither  a  contemporary  nor,  in  such  a  point,  an  altogether 
trustworthy  witness.  His  style  is  verbose  and  rhetorical; 
and,  even  in  matters  of  positive  history,  scanty  as  are  our 
means  of  refuting  him,  he  has  sometimes  exposed  his  igno- 
rance, and  more  oflen  given  a  tone  of  improbability  to  his  nar- 
rative. An  instance  of  the  former  occurs  in  his  third  book, 
respecting  the  death  of  the  widow  of  Theodoric,  contradicted 
by  known  history ;  and  for  the  latter  we  may  refer  to  the 
language  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Clotilda,  who  urges  her 
husband  to  the  worship  of  Mars  and  Mercury,  divinities  of 
whom  he  had  never  heard. 

The  main  fact,  however,  that  Anastasius  conferred  the  dig- 
nity of  consul  upon  Clovis,  cannot  be  rejected.  Although  it 
has  been  alleged  that  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Consular 
Fasti,  this  seems  of  no  great  importance,  since  the  title  was 
merely  an  honorary  distinction,  not  connecting  him  with  the 
empire  as  its  subject.  Guizot,  indeed,  and  Sismondi  conceive 
that  he  was  only  invested  with  the  consular  robe,  according  to 
what  they  take  to  have  been  the  usage  of  the  Byzantine 
court.  But  Gregory,  by  the  words  codiciUos  de  constUatu, 
seems  to  imply  a  formal  grant  Nor  does  the  fact  rest  solely 
on  his  evidence,  though  his  residence  at  Tours  would  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  local  tradition.  Hincmar,  the  famous 
bishop  of  Rheims,  has  left  a  Life  of  St.  Remy,  by  whom 
Clovis  was  baptized ;  and,  though  he  wrote  in  the  ninth 
century,  he  had  seen  extracts  from  a  contemporary  Life  of 
tliat  saint,  not  then,  he  says,  entirely  extant,  which  Life  may 
reasonably  be  thought  to  have  furnished  the  substance  of 
the  second  book  of  Gregory's  history.     We  find  in  Hincmar 

VOL.  I.  — M.  8 
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the  language  of  Gregory  on  the  consulship  of  Clovis,  with  a 
little  dilference  of  expression : "  Cum  quibus  codicillis  etiam  illi 
Am^tasiuscoronam  auream  cum  gemmis,  et  tunicam  blateam 
misit,  et  ab  ea  die  consul  et  Augustus  est  appellatus.**  (Rec 
des  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  379.)  Now,  the  words  of  Gregory  are  the 
following :  — "  Igitur  ab  Anastasio  iraperatore  codicillos  «le 
consulatu  accepit,  et  in  basilica  beat!  Martini  tunica  blatea  in- 
dutus  est  et  clamyde,  imponens  vertici  diadema.  Tunc  asceni^o 
equite,  aurum,  argent umque  in  itinere  illo,  quod  inter  portam 
atrii  basilicae  beati  Martini  et  ecclesiam  civitatis  est,  praesenti- 
bus  populis  manu  propria  spargens,  voluntate  benignissima 
erogavit,  et  ab  e4  die  tanquam  consul  aut  Augustus  est  voci* 
tatus."  The  minuteness  of  local  description  implies  the  tra- 
dition of  the  city  of  Tours,  which  Gregory  would,  of  course, 
know,  and  renders  all  scepticism  as  to  the  main  story  very 
unreasonable.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  Life  of  St.  Remy  to 
have  been  the  original  authority,  Anastasius  will  have  sent  a 
crown  to  Clovis.  And  this  would  explain  the  words  of  Greg- 
ory, '^imponens  vertici  diadema."  Such  an  addition  to  the 
dignity  of  consul  is,  doubtless,  remarkable,  and  might  of  itself 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  latter  was  not  meant  in  its  usual 
sense.  This  passage  is  in  other  respects  more  precise  than  in 
Gregory;  it  has  not  the  indefinite  and  almost  unintelligible 
words  tanquam  consul,  and  has  et  instead  of  aiU  Augustus ; 
which  latter  conjunction,  however,  in  low  Latin,  is  oflen  put 
for  the  former. 

But,  though  the  historical  evidence  is  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  supposition  that  Gregory  copied  a  Life  ot  St. 
Remigius  of  nearly  contemporary  date  with  the  event,  we  do 
not  find  all  our  difficulty  removed  so  as  to  render  it  implicit 
credence  in  every  particular.  That  Clovis  would  be  <^ed 
consul  by  the  provincial  Romans  afler  he  had  received  the 
title  from  Anastasius  is  very  natural ;  that  he  was  ever  callcid, 
even  by  them,  Augustus,  that  is.  Emperor,  except  perhaps  in 
a  momentary  acclamation,  we  may  not  unreasonably  scruple 
to  believe.  The  imperial  title  would  hardly  be  assumed  by 
one  who  pretended  only  to  a  local  sovereignty ;  nor  is  such  a 
usurpation  consistent  with  the  theory  tliat  the  Prank  chieftain 
was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
and  in  subordination  to  it  One  or  other  hypothesis  must  sure- 
ly be  rejected.  If  Clovis  was  called  emperor  (and  when  did 
Augustus  bear  any  other  meaning  ?),  he  was  no  vicegerent  of 
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Anasfasius,  no  consul  of  the  empire.  But  the  most  material 
observations  that  arise  are,  — first,  that  the  dignity  of  consul 
was  merely  personal,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  any  of  the  posterity  of  Ciovis  either  acquired  or  assumed 
it ;  secondly  that  the  Franks  alone  were  the  source  of  power 
to  the  house  of  Meroveus.  ^  The  actual  and  legal  authority 
of  Ciovis,"  says  Gibbon,  **  could  not  receive  any  new  access 
sion  from  the  consular  dignity.  It  was  a  name,  a  shadow,  an 
empty  pageant ;  and,  if  the  conqueror  had  been  instructed  to 
claim  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  that  high  office,  they  must 
have  expired  with  the  period  of  its  annual  duration.  But  the 
Romans  were  disposed  to  revere  in  the  person  of  their  master 
that  antique  title  which  the  emperors  condescended  to  as- 
sume; the  barbarian  himself  seemed  to  contract  a  sacred 
obligation  to  respect  the  nuycsty  of  the  republic;  and  the 
successors  of  Theodosius,  by  soliciting  his  friendship,  tacitly 
forgave  and  almost  ratified  the  usurpation  of  GauL"  (Chap. 
Xxxviii.)  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  therefore,  very  material 
towards  the  understanding  French  history,  what  was  the  in- 
tention of  Anastasius  in  conferring  the  name  of  consul  on  the 
king  of  the  Franks.  It  was  a  token  of  amity,  no  doubt ;  a 
pledge,  perhaps,  that  the  court  of  Constantinople  renounced 
the  hope  of  asserting  its  pretensions  to  govern  a  province  so 
irrecoverably  separated  from  it  as  Gkul;  but  were  it  even 
the  absolute  cession  of  a  right,  which,  by  the  usual  law  of 
nations,  required  something  far  more  explicit,  it  would  not 
afiect  in  any  degree  the  real  authority  which  Ciovis  had  won 
by  the  sword,  and  had  exercis^  for  more  than  twenty  years 
over  the  unresisting  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire. 

A  different  argument  for  the  theory  of  devolution  of  power 
from  the  Byzantine  emperor  on  the  Franks  is  founded  on  the 
cession  of  Justinian  to  Theodebert  king  of  Austrasia,  in  540. 
Provence,  which  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  emperors 
for  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  Graul  by  Ciovis,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  then  masters  of  Italy.  The 
alliance  of  the  Frank  king  was  sought  by  both  parties,  at  tlie 
price  of  what  one  enjoyed  and  the  other  claimed  —  Provence, 
with  its  wealthy  cities  of  Marseilles  and  Aries.  Theodebert 
was  no  very  good  ally,  either  to  the  Greeks  or  the  Goths ; 
but  he  occupied  the  territory,  and  afler  a  few  years  it  was 
formally  ceded  to  him  by  Justinian.  ^  That  emperor,"  in  the 
words  of  Gibbon,  who  has  not  told  tl  e  history  very  exactly. 
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"generously  yielding  to  the  Franks  the  sovereignty  of  the 
countries  beyond  the  Alps  which  they  already  possessed,  ab- 
solved the  provincials  from  their  allegiance,  and  established, 
on  a  more  lawful,  though  not  more  soUd  foundation,  the  throne 
of  the  Merovingians.''  Procopius,  in  his  Greek  vanity,  pre- 
tends that  the  Franks  never  thought  themselves  secure  of 
Graul  until  they  obtained  this  sanction  from  the  emperor. 
**  This  strong  declaration  of  Procopius,"  says  Gibbon,  "  would 
almost  suffice  to  justify  the  abb4  Dubos."  I  cannot,  however, 
/ate  the  courage  of  that  people  so  low  as  to  believe  that  they 
feared  the  armies  of  Justinian,  which  they  had  lately  put  to 
flight  in  Italy  ;  nor  do  I  know  that  a  title  of  sixty  years*  pos- 
session gains  much  legality  by  the  cession  of  one  who  had  as- 
serted no  claim  during  that  period.  Constantinople  had 
tacitly  renoupced  the  western  provinces  of  Rome  by  her  ina- 
biUty  to  maintain  them.  I  must,  moreover,  express  some 
doubt  whether  Procopius  ever  meant  to  say  that  Justinian  con- 
firmed to  the  Frank  sovereign  his  rights  over  the  whole  of 
Graul.  He  uses,  indeed,  the  word  TaX^ac ;  but  that  should,  I 
think,  be  understood  according  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
passage,  which  would  limit  its  meaning  to  Provence,  their 
recent  acquisition,  and  that  which  the  Ostrogoths  had  already 
relinquished  to  them.  Gibbon,  on  the  authority  of  Procopius, 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  gold  coin  of  the  Merovingian  kings, 
"by  a  singular  privilege,  which  was  denied  to  the  Persian 
monarch,  obtained  a  le^  currency  in  the  empire."  But  this 
legal  currency  is  not  distinctly  mentioned  by  Procopius, 
though  he  strangely  asserts  that  it  was  not  lawful,  ab  ^ifuc, 
for  the  king  of  Persia  to  coin  gold  with  his  own  effigy,  as  if 
the  ^ifuc  of  Constantinople  were  regarded  at  Seleucia.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Goths,  as  well  as  Franks,  coined 
gold,  which  might  possibly  cii*culate  in  the  empire,  without 
having,  strictly  speaking,  a  legal  currency.  The  expressions 
of  Agathias,  quoted  above,  that  the  Franks  had  nearly  the 
same  form  of  government,  and  the  same  laws,  as  the  Romans, 
may  be  understood  as  a  mistaken  view  of  what  Procopius 
says  in  a  passage  which  will  be  hereafter  quoted,  and  which 
Agathias,  a  later  writer,  perhaps  has  followed*  that  the  Boman 
inhabitants  of  Gaul  retained  their  institutions  under  the 
Franks ;  which  was  certainly  true,  though  by  no  means  more 
89  than  und<T  the  Visigoths. 
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-    Note  IV.    Page  19. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  observed,  that  no  period  of  eccleai* 
astical  history,  especially  in  France,  has  supplied  more  saints 
to  the  calendar.  It  is  the  golden  age  of  hagiology.  Thirty 
French  bishops,  under  Clovis  and  his  sons  alone,  are  vener- 
ated in  the  Roman  church;  and  not  less  than  seventy-one 
saints,  during  the  same  short  period,  have  supplied  some  his- 
torical information,  through  their  Lives  in  Acta  Sanctorum. 
"The  foundation  of  half  the  French  churches,"  says  Sis- 
mondi,  "  dates  from  that  epoch."  (Vol.  i.  p.  308.)  Nor  was 
the  seventh  century  much  less  productive  of  that  harvest. 
Of  the  service  which  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  have  rendered 
to  history,  as  well  as  of  the  incredible  deficiencies  of  its  ordi- 
nary sources,  some  notion  may  be  gained  by  the  strange  ^t 
mentioned  in  Sismondi,  that  a  king  of  Austrasia,  Dagobert 
II.,  was  wholly  overlooked  by  historians ;  and  his  reign,  from 
674  to  678,  only  retrieved  by  some  learned  men  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  through  the  Life  of  our  Saint  Wilfred,  who 
had  passed  tlurough  France  on  his  way  to  Home.  (Hist,  des 
Fran9ais,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.)  But  there  is  a  diploma  of  this 
prince  in  Bee.  des  Hist  vol.  iv.  p.  685. 

Sismondi  is  too  severe  a  censurer  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment which  actuated  the  men  of  this  period.  It  did  not  pre- 
vent crimes,  even  in  those,  frequently,  who  were  penetrated 
by  it  But  we  cannot  impute  to  the  ascetic  superstition  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  as  we  may  to  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  later  ages,  that  it  occasioned  them — crimes,  at  least, 
which  stand  forSi  in  history ;  for  to  fraud  and  falsehood  it,  no 
question,  lent  its  aid.  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  amidst  all  the 
mass  of  falsehood  and  superstition  which  incrusts  them,  bear 
witness  not  only  to  an  intense  piety,  which  no  one  will  dis- 
pute, but  to  much  of  charity  and  mercy  toward  man.  But, 
even  if  we  should  often  doubt  particular  facts  from  slender- 
ness  of  proof,  they  are  at  least  such  as  the  compilers  of  these 
legends  thought  praiseworthy,  and  such  as  the  readers  of  them 
would  be  encouraged  to  imitate.^ 

1  M.  Amptev  has  well  obserred  that  it  of  Prorldenee  sapporting  the  fldthftU  in 

ma  not  the  mere  Interest  of  the  atoiy,  those  troublona  times,  and  of  saints  al- 

nor  even  the  ideal  morality,  which  eon-  ways  interfering  in  iaror  of  the  Inno- 

ititttted  the  principal  charm  of  the  le-  cent.  —  Hist.  Litt.  da  la  f  ranoe  avant  Is 

gands  of  saints ;  it  was  the  constant  idea  12'm  Bi6cle,  ii.  860. 
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St  Bathilda,  of  Anglo-Saxon  birth,  queen  of  Clovis  IE., 
redeeming  her  countrymen  from  servitude,  to  which  the  bar- 
barous manners  of  their  own  people  frequently  exposed  tliem, 
is  in  some  measure  a  set-off  against  the  tyrant  princes  of  the 
family  into  which  she  had  come.  And  many  other  instances 
of  similar  virtue  are  attested  with  reasonable  probability. 
Sismondi  never  fully  learned  to  judge  men  accoiding  to  a 
subjective  standard,  that  is,  their  own  notions  of  right  and 
wrong ;  or  even  to  perceive  the  immediate  good  consequences 
of  many  principles,  as  well  as  social  institutions  connected 
with  them,  which  we  would  no  more  willingly  tolerate  at 
present  than  himself.  In  this  respect  Guizot  has  displayed  a 
more  philosophical  temper.  Still  there  may  be  some  caution 
necessary  not  to  carry  this  subjective  estimate  of  human 
actions  too  far,  lest  we  lose  sight  of  their  intrinsic  quality.      * 

WiC  have,  unfortunately,  to  set  against  the  saintly  legends 
an  enormous  mass  of  better-attested  crimes,  especially  of  op- 
pression and  cruelty.  Perhaps  there  is  hardly  any  history 
extending  over  a  century  which  records  so  much  of  this  with 
so  little  information  of  any  virtue,  any  public  spirit,  any  wis- 
dom, as  the  ten  books  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  The  seventh 
century  has  no  historian  equally  circumstantial ;  but  the  tale 
of  the  seventh  century  is  in  substance  the  same.  The  Bo 
man  fraud  and  perfidy  mingled,  in  baleful  confluence,  with 
the  ferocity  and  violence  of  the  Frank. 

^  Those  wild  meii*B  vices  they  reoeiy'd, 
And  gave  them  back  theii  own.*' 

If  the  church  was  deeply  tainted  with  both  these  classes  ot 
crime,  it  was  at  least  less  so,  especially  with  the  latter,  than 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  A  saint  might  have  many  faults ;  but 
it  is  strongly  to  be  presumed  that  mankind  did  not  canonize 
such  monsters  as  the  kings  and  nobles  of  whom  we  read 
almost  exclusively  in  Gregoiy  of  Tours.  A  late  writer,  actu- 
ated by  the  hatred  of  antiquity,  and  especially  of  kings, 
nobles,  and  priests,  which  is  too  much  the  popular  creed  of 
France,  has  collected  from  age  to  age  every  testimony  to  the 
wickedness  of  the  powerfuL  His  proofs  are  one-sided,  and, 
consequently,  there  is  some  unfairness  in  the  conclusions ;  but 
the  &ct8  are,  for  the  most  part,  irresistibly  true.  (DulaurOi 
Hist,  de  Paris,  passim. 
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Note  V.    Page  20. 

The  Mayor  of  the  Palace  appears  as  the  first  officer  of  the 
crown  in  the  three  Frank  kingdoms  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixth  century.  He  had  the  command,  as  Guizot  sup- 
poses, of  the  Antrustions,  or  vassals  of  the  king.  Even  afler- 
wards  the  office  was  not,  as  this  writer  believes,  properly 
elective,  though  in  the  case  of  a  minority  of  the  king,  or 
upon  other  special  occasions,  the  lettdes,  or  nobles,  chose  a 
mayor.  The  first  instance  we  find  of  such  an  election  was 
in  575,  when,  after  the  murder  of  Sigebert  by  Fredegonde, 
his  son  Childebert  being  an  infant,  the  Austrasian  leudes  chose 
Gogon  for  their  mayor.  There  seem,  however,  so  many  in- 
stances of  elective  mayors  in  the  seventh  century,  that,  al- 
though the  royal  consent  may  probably  have  been  legally 
requisite,  it  is  hard  to  doubt  that  the  office  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  nobles.  Thus,  in  641 :  —  "  Flaochatus,  genere 
Francus,  m^or-domus  in  regnum  Burgundise,  electione  ponti- 
ficum  et  cunctorum  ducum  a  Nantechilde  regina  in  hunc 
gradum  honoris  nobiliter  stabilitur."  (Fredegar.  Chron.  c 
89.)  And  on  the  election  of  Ebroin : — ^^  Franci  in  incertum 
vadllantes,  accepto  consilio,  Ebruinum  in  hujus  honoris  curam 
ac  dignitatem  statuunt."  (c.  92.)  On  the  death  of  £broin  in 
681,  "  Franci  Warratonem  virum  illustrem  in  locum  ejus  cum 
jussione  regis  majorem-domus  palatio  constituunt"  These 
two  instances  were  in  Neustria ;  the  aristocratic  power  was 
still  greater  in  the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy. 

Sismondi  adopts  a  very  different  theory,  clinging  a  little  too 
much  to  the  democratic  visions  of  Mably.  '^If  we  knew 
better,**  he  says,  ^  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy,  perhaps 
we  might  find  that  the  mayor,  like  the  Justiciary  of  Aragon, 
was  the  representative,  not  of  the  great,  but  of  the  freemen, 
and  taken  generally  from  the  second  rank  in  society,  charged 
to  repress  the  excesses  of  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  of  the 
crown.**  (Hist  des  Fran9ais,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.)  Nothing  appears 
to  warrant  this  vague  conjecture,  which  Guizot  wholly  rejects, 
as  he  does  also  the  derivation  of  major-domus  fi'om  mord^ 
iohmen,  a  verb  signifying  to  sentence  to  death,  which  Sis- 
mondi brings  forward  to  sustain  his  fanciful  analogy  to  the 
Aragonese  justiciary. 

The  hypothesis,  indeed,  that  the  mayor  of  the  palace  was 
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chosen  out  of  the  common  freeholders,  and  not  the  highest 
class,  is  not  only  contrary  to  everything  we  read  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  denomination  in  the  Merovingian  kingdoms,  but  to  a 
passage  in  Fredegarius,  to  which  probably  others  might  be 
added.  Protadius,  he  informs  us,  a  mayor  of  Brunehaut's 
choice,  endeavored  to  oppress  all  men  of  high  birth,  that  no 
one  might  be  found  capable  of  holding  the  charge  in  his  room 
(c.  27).  This,  indeed,  was  in  the  sixth  century,  before  any 
sort  of  election  was  known.  But  in  the  seventh  the  power 
of  the  great,  and  not  of  the  people,  meets  us  at  every  turn. 
Mably  himself  would  have  owned  that  his  democracy  had 
then  ceased  to  exercise  any  power. 

The  Australian  mayors  of  tlie  palace  were,  from  the  reign 
of  Clotaire  II.,  men  of  great  power,  and  taken  from  the  house 
of  Pepin  of  Landen.  They  carried  forwai'd,  ultimately  for 
their  own  aggrandizement,  the  aristocratic  system  which  had 
overturned  Brunehaut.  £broin,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Neus- 
tria,  must  be  considered  as  keeping  up  the  struggle  of  the 
royal  authority,  which  he  exercised  in  the  name  of  several 
phantoms  of  kings,  against  the  encroachments  of  the  aristoo- 
racy,  though  he  could  not  resist  them  with  final  success. 
Sismondi  (vol.  ii.  p.  64)  fancies  that  J£broin  was  a  leader  of 
the  freemen  against  the  nobles.  But  he  finds  a  democratic 
party  everywhere ;  and  Guizot  justly  questions  the  conject- 
ure (Ck)llection  des  Memoires,  vol.  ii.  p.  320).  Sismondi,  in 
consequence  of  this  hypothesis,  favors  Ebroin ;  for  whom  it 
may  be  alleged  that  we  have  no  account  of  his  character  but 
from  his  enemies,  chiefly  the  biographer  of  St  Leger.  M. 
Lehuerou  sums  up  his  history  with  apparent  justice:-^ 
'^Ainsi  p^rit,  apres  une  administration  de  vingt  ans,  un 
honmie  remarquable  k  tons  ^gards,  mais  que  le  triomphe  de 
ses  ennemis  a  failli  d^sheriter  de  sa  gloire.  Ses  violences 
Bont  peu  douteuses,  mais  son  g^nie  ne  Test  pas  davantage,  et 
rien  ne  prouve  mieux  la  terreur  qu'il  inspirait  aux  Austrar 
siens  que  les  injures  qu*ils  lui  ont  prodiguees*"  (Institutionfl 
Carolingiennes,  p.  281.) 

Note  VI.  Page  20. 

Aribert,  or  rather  Caribert,  brother  of  Dagobert  I.,  was 
declared  king  of  Aquitaine  in  628 ;  but  or  his  death,  in  631, 
it  became  a  duchy  dependent  on  the  monarchy  under  his  two 
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sons,  witL  its  capital  at  Toulouse.  This  dependence,  however, 
appears  to  have  soon  ceased,  in  the  decay  of  the  Merovingian 
line ;  and  for  a  centurj  aflerwards  Aquitaine  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  part  of  either  the  Neustrian  or  Austrasian 
kingdom.  ^  L'ancienne  population  Bomaine  travaiUait  sans 
cesse  k  ressaisir  son  independance.  Les  Francs  avaient 
conquis,  mais  ne  poss^daient  vraiment  pas  ces  contrdes.  D^s 
que  leurs  grandes  incursions  cessaient,  les  villes  et  les  cam- 
pagnes  se  soulevaient,  et  se  confederaient  pour  secouer  le  joug." 
(Guizot,  Cours  d'Hist.  Modeme,  ii.  229.)  This  important 
&ct,  though  acknowledged  in  passing  by  most  historians,  has 
been  largely  illustrated  in  the  valuable  Histoire  de  la  Gaule 
M^ridionale,  by  M.  FaurieL 

Aquitaine,  in  its  fullest  extent,  extended  from  the  Loire 
beyond  the  Graronne,  with  the  exception  of  Touraine  and  the 
Orl^annois.  The  people  of  Aquitaine,  in  this  large  sense 
of  the  word,  were  chiefly  Romans,  with  a  few  Grotlis.  The 
Franks,  as  a  conquering  nation,  had  scarcely  taken  up  their 
abode  in  those  provinces.  But  undoubtedly,  the  Merovingian 
kings  possessed  estates  in  the  south  of  France,  which  they 
liberally  bestowed  as  benefices  upon  their  leudes,  so  that  the 
chief  men  were  frequently  of  Frank  origin.  They  threw 
off,  nevertheless,  their  hereditary  attachments,  and  joined 
with  the  mass  of  their  new  countrymen  in  striving  for  the 
independence  of  Aquitaine.  Afler  the  battle  of  Testry, 
which  subverted  the  Neustrian  monarchy,  Aquitaine,  and 
even  Burgundy,  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  French  ;  under 
Charies  Martel  they  were  styled  the  Roman  countries. 
(Michelet,  ii.  9.) 

£udon,  by  some  called  Eudes,  grandson  of  Caribert,  a 
prince  of  conspicuous  qualities,  gained  ground  upon  the 
Franks  during  the  whole  period  of  Pepin  Heristal's  power, 
and  united  to  Aquitaine,  not  only  Provence,  but  a  new 
conquest  from  the  independent  natives,  Gascony.  Eudon 
obtained  in  721  a  far  greater  victory  over  the  Saracens  than 
that  of  Charles  Martel  at  Poitiers.  The  slaughter  was 
immense,  and  confessed  by  the  Arabian  writers  ;  it  even 
appears  that  a  funeral  solemnity,  in  commemoration  of  so 
great  a  calamity,  was  observed  in  Spain  for  four  or  five 
centuries  af^rwards.  (Fauriel,  iii.  79.)  But  in  its  conse- 
quences it  was  far  less  important;  for  the  Saracens,  some 
years  aflerwards,  returned  to  avenge  their  countiymen,  anil 
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Eadon  had  no  resource  but  in  the  aid  of  Charles  MarteL 
After  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  it  became  the  necessary  price 
of  the  service  rendered  by  the  Frank  chieftain  that  Aquitaine 
acknowledged  his  sovereignty.  This,  however,  was  still  but 
nominal,  till  Pepin  determined  to  assert  it  more  seriously, 
and  after  a  long  war  overcame  the  last  of  the  ducal  line 
sprung  ftt)m  Clotaire  II.,  which  had  displayed,  for  almost  a 
century  and  a  half,  an  energy  in  contrast  with  the  imbecility 
of  the  elder  branch.  Even  this,  as  M.  Fauriel  observes, 
was  little  mor^  than  a  change  in  the  reigning  family ;  the 
men  of  Aquitaine  never  lost  their  peculiar  nationality ;  they 
remained  a  separate  people  in  Gaul,  a  people  distinguished 
by  their  character,  and  by  the  part  which  they  were  called 
to  play  in  the  political  revolutions  of  the  age.    (Vol.  iii.  300.) 

Note  VII.    Page  20. 

Pepin  Heristal  was  styled  Duke  of  Austrasia,  but  assumed 
the  mayoralty  of  Neustria  after  his  great  victory  at  Testry 
in  687,  which  humbled  for  a  long  time  the  great  rival  branch 
of  the  monarchy.  But  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Cologne, 
and  his  family  seldom  kept  their  court  at  Paris.  The  Franks 
under  Pepin,  his  son  and  grandson,  "seemed  for  a  second 
time,"  says  Sismondi,  "  to  have  conquered  Graul ;  it  is  a  new 
invasion  of  the  language,  the  military  spirit,  and  the  manners 
of  Grermany,  though  only  recorded  by  historians  as  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Austrasians  over  the  Neustrians  in  a  civil  war. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Carlovingian  family  called  themselves,  like 
their  predecessors,  kings  of  the  Franks  :  they  appear  as 
legitimate  successors  of  Clovis  and  his  family;  yet  all  is 
changed  in  their  spirit  and  their  manners."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  170.) 

This  revival  of  a  truly  Grerman  spirit  in  the  French  mon- 
archy had  not  been  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  historians  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  began  with  the  fall  of  Brunehaut, 
which  annihilated  the  scheme,  not  peculiar  to  herself,  but 
carried  on  by  her  with  remarkable  steadiness,  of  establishing 
a  despotism  analogous  to  that  of  the  emi>ire.  The  Roman 
policy  expired  with  her ;  Clotaire  II.  and  Dagobert  I.  were 
merely  kings  of  barbarians,  exercising  what  authority  they 
might,  but  on  no  settled  scheme  of  absolute  power.  Their 
successors  were  unworthy  to  be  mentioned ;  though  in 
Neustria,   through   their  mayors   of  the   palace,  the  royal 
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aathoritj  may  liaye  been  apparently  better  maintained  than 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  kingdom.  The  kingdoms  of 
Austr^ia  and  Neostria  rested  on  different  bases.  In  the 
formei  the  Franks  were  more  numerous,  less  scattered,  and, 
as  £ur  as  we  can  perceive,  had  a  more  considerable  nobility. 
They  had  received  a  less  tincture  of  Roman  poHcy.  They 
were  nearer  to  the  mother  country,  which  had  been,  as  tlie 
earth  to  Antseus,  the  source  of  perpetually  recruited  vigor. 
Burgundy,  a  member  latterly  of  the  Neustrian  monarchy, 
had  also  a  poweriiil  aristocracy,  but  not  in  so  great  a  degree, 
probably,  of  Frank,  or  even  barbarian  descent  The  battle 
of  Testry  was  the  second  epoch,  as  the  fall  of  Brunehaut  had 
been  the  first,  in  the  restoration  of  a  barbaric  supremacy  to 
the  kingdom  of  Clovis ;  and  the  benefices  granted  by  Charles 
Martel  were  the  third.  It  required  the  interference  of  the 
Holy  See,  in  confirming  the  throne  of  the  younger  Pepin, 
and  still  more  the  splendid  qualities  of  Charlemagne,  to  keep 
up,  even  for  a  time,  the  royal  authority  and  the  dominion 
of  law.  It  is  highly  important  to  keep  in  our  minds  this 
distinction  between  Austrasia  and  Neustria,  subsisting  for 
some  ages,  and,  in  fact,  only  replaced,  speaking  without  exact 
geographical  precision,  by  that  of  Gr^many  and  France. 

Note  VIIL    Page  21. 

The  Merovingian  period  is  so  briefly  touched  in  the  text, 
as  not,  I  fear,  to  be  very  distinctly  apprehended  by  every 
reader.  It  may  assist  the  memory  to  sketch  rather  a  better 
outline,  distributing  the  period  into  the  following  divisions :  — 

L  The  reign  of  Clovis.  —  The  Frank  monarchy  is  estab- 
lished in  Gkuil;  the  Romans  and  Visigoths  are  subdued; 
Christianity,  in  its  Catholic  form,  is  as  entirely  recognized  as 
under  the  empire ;  the  Franks  and  Romans,  without  greatly 
intermingling,  preserve  in  the  main  their  separate  institutions. 

n.  The  reigns  of  his  four  sons,  till  the  death  of  Clotaire  I., 
the  survivor,  in  561.  —  A  period  of  great  aggandizement 
to  the  monarchy.  Burgundy  and  Provence  in  Gaul  itself, 
Thuringia,  Suabia,  and  Bavaria  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine,  are  annexed  to  their  dominions ;  while  every  crime 
disgraces  the  royal  line,  and  in  none  more  than  in  Clotaire  I. 

III.  A  second  partition  among  his  four  sons  ensues :  the 
four  kingdoms  of  Paris,  Soissons,   Orleans,  and  Austrasia 
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revive ;  but  a  new  partition  of  these  is  re({uired  bj  the  re- 
cent conquests,  and  Gontran  of  Orleans,  without  resigning 
that  kingdom,  removes  his  residence  to  Burgundy.  The 
four  kingdoms  are  reduced  to  three  by  the  deadkof  Caribert 
of  Paris ;  one,  afterwards  very  celebrated  by  the  name  Neus- 
tria,^  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Loire,  is  formed  under 
Chilperic,  comprehending  those  of  Paris  and  Soissons.  Ca- 
ribert of  Paris  had  taken  Aquitaine,  which  at  his  death  was 
divided  among  the  three  survivors ;  Austrasia  was  the  por- 
tion of  Sigebert  This  generation  was  fruitful  of  still  more 
crimes  than  the  last,  redeemed  by  no  golden  glory  of  con- 
quest Fredegonde,  the  wife  of  Chilperic,  diffuses  a  baleful 
light  over  this  period.  But  while  she  tyrannizes  with  little 
control  in  the  west  of  France,  her  rival  and  sister  in  crime, 
Brunehaut,  wife  of  Sigebert  and  mother  of  Thieny  II.  his 
successor,  has  to  encounter  a  powerful  opposition  from  the 
Austrasian  aristocracy ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  monarchy  a 
new  feature  develops  itself;  the  great  proprietors,  or  nobil- 
ity, act  systematic^y  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  royal  pow- 
er. Brunehaut,  after  many  vicissitudes,  and  after  having 
seen  her  two  sons  on  the  thrones  of  Austrasia  and  Burgun- 
dy, faUs  into  the  hands  of  Clotaire  U.,  king  of  the  other 
division,  and  is  sentenced  to  a  cruel  death.  Clotaire  unites 
the  three  Frank  kingdoms. 

IV.  Reigns  of  Clotaire  II.  and  his  son  Dagobert  L — The 
royal  power,  though  shaken  by  the  Austrasian  aristo^nracy,  is 
still  effective.  Dagobert,  a  prince  who  seems  to  have  rather 
excelled  most  of  his  family,  and  to  whose  munificence  sev- 
eral extant  monuments  of  architecture  and  the  arts  are  refers 
red,  endeavours  to  stem  the  current  He  was  the  last  of  the 
Merovingians  who  appears  to  have  possessed  any  distinctive 
character ;  the  Insensati  foUow.  Aiter  the  reign  of  Dago- 
bert most  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire  fall  off,  as  it 
may  be  said,  from  the  monarchy,  and  hardly  belong  to  it  for 
a  century. 

V.  The  fifth  period  begins  with  the  accession  of  Clovis 
IL,  son  of  Dagobert,  in  638,  and  terminates  with  Pepin 
Ueristal's  victory  over  the  Neustrians  at  Testry,  in  687.    It 

1  Netutrtot  or  WMtem  Fnooo,  In  tint  Toon,  u  I  find  by  the  Index;  and  M. 

nentioDed  m  a  diploma  of  Ghildebert,  Lehueron  Mems  to  think  that  it  was  not 

with  the  date  of  668.    Bat  the  oenaine-  much  used  till  after  the  death  of  Brun*> 

nees  of  this  has  been  denied :  the  word  haut,  in  618. 
iMTor  ooeurs  In  the  history  of  Qregozy  of 
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is  distingaished  by  the  apparent  equality  of  the  two  remain- 
ing kingdoms,  Burgundy  having  now  fallen  into  that  of 
Neustria,  and  by  the  degradation  of  the  royal  line.,  in  each 
alike,  into  puppets  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  It  is,  in 
Austrasia,  the  triumph  of  the  aristocracy,  among  whom  the 
bishops  are  still  more  prominent  than  befoi'c.  Ebroin  holds 
the  mayoralty  of  Neustria  with  an  unsteady  command ;  but 
in  Austrasia  the  progenitors  of  Pepin  Hcristal  grow  up  for 
two  generations  in  wealth  and  power,  till  he  becomes  the  ac- 
knowledged chief  of  that  part  of.  the  kingdom,  bearing  the 
title  of  duke  instead  of  mayor,  and  by  the  battle  of  Testry 
puts  an  end  to  the  independence  of  Neustria. 

VI.  From  this  time  the  family  of  Pepin  is  virtually  sover- 
eign in  France,  though  at  eveiy  vacancy  kings  of  the  royal 
house  are  placed  by  them  on  die  throne.  Charles  Martel, 
indeed,  son  of  Pepin,  is  not  acknowledged,  even  in  Aus- 
trasia, for  a  short  time  after  his  father's  death,  and  Neustria 
attempts  to  regain  her  independence ;  but  he  is  sQpn  called 
to  power,  defeats,  like  his  father,  the  western  I^ranks,  and  be- 
comes, in  ahnost  as  great  a  degree  as  his  grandson,  the  foun- 
der of  a  new  monarchy.  So  completely  is  he  recognized  as 
sovereign,  though  not  with  the  name  of  king,  that  he  divides 
France,  as  an  inheritance,  among  his  three  sons.  But  soon 
one  only,  Pepin  the  Short,  by  fortune  or  desert,  becomes 
possessor  of  this  goodly  bequest  In  752  the  new  dynasty 
acquires  a  legal  name  by  the  coronation  of  Pepin. 

•     Note  IX.    Page  24. 

The  true  cause,  M.  Michelet  observes  (Hist,  de  France, 
ii.  89),  of  the  Saxon  wars,  which  had  begun  under  Charles 
Martel,  and  were  in  some  degree  defensive  on  the  part  of 
the  Franks,  was  the  ancient  antipathy  of  race,  enhanced  by 
the  growing  tendency  to  civilized  habits  among  the  latter. 
This,  indeed,  seems  sufficient  to  account  for  the  conflict,  with- 
out any  national  antipathy.  It  was  that  which  makes  the 
Bed  Indian  perceive  an  enemy  in  the  Anglo-American,  and 
the  Australian  savage  in  the  Englishman.  The  Saxons,  in 
their  deep  forests  and  scantily  cultivated  plains,  could  not 
bear  fixed  boundaries  of  land.  Their  gau  was  indefinite ; 
the  mansui  was  certain ;  it  annihilated  the  barbarian's  only 
method  of  combining  liberty  with  possession  of  land,— the 
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right  of  Bhiiling  bis  occupancy.^  It  is  not  probable,  from 
subsequent  events,  that  the  Saxons  held  very  tenaciously  by 
their  religion;  but  when  Christianity  first  offered  itself,  it 
came  in  tixe  train  of  a  conqueror.  Nor  could  Ohristianity, 
according  at  least  to  the  ecclesiastical  system,  be  made  com- 
patible with  such  a  state  of  society  as  the  German  in  that 
age.  Hence  the  Saxons  endeavored  to  bum  the  first 
churches,  thus  drawing  retaliation  on  their  own  idols. 

The  first  apostles  of  Grermany  were  English ;  and  of  these 
the  most  remarkable  was  St  Boniface.  But  this  had  been 
in  the  tame  of  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin.  The  labors  of 
these  missionaries  were  chiefly  in  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and 
Bavaria,  and  were  rewarded  with  great  success.  But  we 
may  here  consider  them  only  in  their  results  on  the  Frank 
monarchy.  Those  parts  of  Germany  had  long  been  subject 
to  Austi'asia,  but,  except  so  far  as  they  furnished  troops, 
scarcely  formed  an  integrant  portion  of  that  kingdom.  The 
subjection  of  a  heathen  tribe  is  totally  difierent  from  that  of 
a  Christian  province.  With  the  Church  came  churches,  and 
for  churches  there  must  be  towns,  and  for  towns  a  magistra- 
cy, and  for  magistracy  law  and  the  means  of  enforcing  it. 
How  different  was  the  condition  of  Bavaria  or  Hesse  in  the 
ninth  century  from  that  of  the  same  countries  in  the  sev- 
enth !  Not  outlying  appendages  to  the  Austrasian  monarchy, 
hardly  counted  among  its  subjects,  but  capable  of  stand- 
ing by  themselves,  as  coordinate  members  of  the  empire, 
an  equipoise  to  France  herself,  full  of  populous  towns,  weal- 
thy nobles  and  prelates,  better  organized  and  more  flourish- 
ing states  than  their  neighbors  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine. 
Charlemagne  founded  eight  bishoprics  in  Saxony,  and  dis- 
tributed the  country  into  dioceses. 

Note  X.    Page  25. 

The  project  of  substituting  a  Frank  for  a  Byzantine  sov- 
ereign was  by  no  means  new  in  800.  Gregory  IE.,  by  a  let- 
ter to  Charles  Martel  in  741,  had  offered  to  renounce  hia 
allegiance  to  the  empire,  placing  Rome  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  chief,  i/tith  the  title  of  consul  or  senator. 

1  Bflchelet  mten  to  Orimm,  who  Is  ex-    the  age  of  Tacitiu  lonmnr  than  Ctarauui 
eellent  authority.    The  Saxons  are  likely    tribes  on  the  Rhine  and  Ifain. 
to  have  maintain^  the  old  eustmns  of 
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The  immediate  govenmient  be  doubtless  meant  to  keep  io 
she  bands  of  the  Holy  See.  He  supplicated,  at  the  same 
time,  for  assistance  against  the  Lombards,  which  was  the 
principal  motive  for  this  offer.  Charles  received  the  pro- 
posal with  pleasure,  but  his  death  ensued  before  he  had  time 
to  take  any  steps  towards  fulfilling  so  glorious  a  destiny. 
When  Charlemagne  acquired  the  rank  of  Patrician  at  Rome 
in  789,  we  may  consider  this  as  a  part  performance  of  Greg- 
ory n.'s  engagement,  and  the  supreme  authority  was  vir- 
tually in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  the  Franks ;  but  the 
renunciation  of  allegiance  toward  the  Greek  empire  had  never 
positively  taken  place,  and  there  are  said  to  have  been  some 
tokens  of  recognition  of  its  nominal  sovereignty  almost  to 
the  end  of  the  century. 

It  is  contended  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave  that  Charlemagne  was 
chosen  by  the  Romans  as  law&l  successor  of  Constantine 
v.,  whom  his  mother  Irene  had  dethroned  in  795,  the  usage 
of  the  empire  having  never  admitted  a  female  sovereign. 
And  for  this  he  quotes  two  ancient  chronicles,  one  of  which, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  the  other.  It  is 
indeed  true,  which  he  omits  to  mention,  that  Leo  m.  had  a 
singular  scheme  of  a  marriage  between  Charles  and  Irene, 
which  would  for  a  time  have  united  the  empire.  The  pro- 
posal was  actually  made,  but  prudently  rejected  by  the 
Greek  lady. 

It  remains  nevertheless  to  be  shown  by  what  right  Leo 
IIL,  cum  omni  Christiano  poptdo,  tliat  is,  the  priests  and 
populace  of  degenerate  Rome,  could  dispose  of  the  entire 
empire,  or  affect  to  place  a  stranger  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople; for  if  Charles  were  the  successor  of  Constan- 
tino v.,  we  must  draw  this  conclusion.  Rome,  we  should 
keep  in  mind,  was  not  a  jot  more  invested  with  authority 
than  any  other  city ;  the  Greek  capital  had  long  taken  her 
place ;  and  in  every  revolution  of  new  Rome,  the  decrepit 
mother  had  without  hesitation  obeyed.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
me  exceedingly  material,  if  the  case  be  such,  that  Charle- 
magne was  not  styled  emperor  of  the  West,  or  successor 
of  Augustulus.  It  is  evident  that  his  empire,  relatively  to 
tiiat  of  the  Greeks,  was  western ;  and  we  do  not  find  that 
either  he  or  his  family  ever  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  imperial  title.  The  pretension  would  have  been  duunet- 
rically  opposed  both  to  prescriptive  right  and  actual  possea- 
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Bion.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  successor  of 
Irene,  as  fratemitas  vestra ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
Greeks  never  recognized  the  title  of  a  western  barbarian. 
In  a  later  age,  indeed,  some  presumed  to  reckon  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople  among  kings.  A  writer  of  the  four- 
teenth century  says,  in  French,  —  "  Or  devez  savoir  qu'il  ne 
doit  estre  sur  terre  qu'un  seul  empereur,  combien  que  celui 
de  Constantinople  estime  estre  seul  empereur ;  mais  non  est, 
il  n'est  fors  seulement  qu'un  roy."  (Ducange,  voc  Impera- 
tor,  which  is  worth  consulting.)  The  kings  of  France  and 
Castile,  as  well  as  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  in  the . 
tenth  century,  and  even  those  of  Bulgaria,  sometimes  as- 
sumed the  imperial  title.  But  the  Anglo-Saxons  preferred 
that  of  Basileus,  which  was  also  a  Byzantine  appellation. 

The  probable  design  of  Charlemagne,  in  accepting  the 
title  of  emperor,  was  not  only  to  extend  his  power  as  far  as 
possible  in  Italy,  but  to  invest  it  with  a  sort  of  sacredness 
and  prescriptive  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  barbarian  subjects. 
These  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  emperors  as  some- 
thing superior  to  kings ;  they  were  themselves  fond  of  pom- 
pous titles,  and  the  chancery  of  the  new  Augustus  soon 
borrowed  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
His  councillors  approached  him  on  their  knees,  and  kissed 
his  feet.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  from  history  that  his  own 
royal  power,  certainly  very  considerable  before,  was  much 
enhanced  after  it  became  imperial.  He  still  took  the  advice, 
and  legislated  with  the  consent,  of  his  leudes  and  bishops ; 
in  fact,  he  continued  to  be  a  German,  not  a  Roman,  sover- 
eign. In  the  reign  of  his  family  this  prevalence  of  the 
Teutonic  element  in  the  Carlovingian  polity  became  more 
and  more  evident;  the  bishops  themselves,  barbarian  in 
origin  and  in  manners,  cannot  be  reckoned  in  the  opposite 
scale. 

This  was  a  second  failure  of  the  attempt,  or  at  least  the 
scheme,  of  governing  barbarians  upon  a  Roman  theory. 
The  first  had.  been  tried  by  the  sons  of  Clovis,  and  the  high- 
spirited  Yisigotn  Brunehaut  But  the  associations  of  Roman 
authority  with  the  imperial  name  were  too  striking  to  be  lost 
forever;  they  revived  again  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  with  the  civil  law,  and  gained  strength  with  the 
Ghibelin  faction  in  Italy.  £ven  in  France  and  England,  as 
many  think,  they  were  by  no  means  ineffectual;  Chough  it 
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was  necessary  to  sabstitate  the  abstract  principle  of  rojaltj 
for  the  Lex  Regia  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Note  XL    Page  27. 

A  question  of  the  utmost  importance  had  been  passed 
over  in  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne  to  the  imperial  title. 
It  was  that  of  hereditary  succession.  No  allusion,  as  far  as 
I  have  found,  was  made  to  this  in  the  irregular  act  by  which 
the  pope,  with  what  he  called  the  Roman  people,  transferred 
their  allegiance  from  Constantinople  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It 
was  indeed  certain  that  the  empire  had  not  only  passed  for 
hereditary  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  but  ever  since  that  of 
Diocletian  had  been  partible  among  the  imperial  family  at 
the  will  of  the  possessor.  Yet  the  whole  proceeding  was  so 
novel,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See  implied  in  it  so 
indefinite,  that  some  might  doubt  whether  Charles  had 
acquired,  along  with  the  rank  of  imperatar,  its  ancient  pre- 
rogatives. There  was  also  a  momentous  consideration,  how 
far  his  Frank  subjects,  accustomed  latterly  to  be  consulted  on 
royal  succession,  with  their  rights  of  election,  within  the 
limits  of  the  £unily,  positively  recognized  at  the  accession  of 
Pepin,  and  liable  to  become  jealous  of  Roman  theories  of 
government,  would  acquiesce  in  a  simple  devolution  of  the 
title  on  the  eldest  bom  as  his  legal  birthright.  In  the  first 
prospective  arrangement,  accordingly,  which  Charles  made 
for  the  succession,  that  at  Thionville,  in  806,  a  partition 
among  his  three  sons  was  designed,  with  the  largest  share 
reserved  for  the  eldest  But  though  Italy,  by  which  he 
meant,  as  he  tells  us,  Lombardy,  was  given  to  one  of  the 
younger,  care  is  taken  by  a  description  of  the  boundaries  to 
exclude  Rome  itself,  as  well  as  the  whole  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  become,  by  Pepin's  donation,  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter ;  nor  is  there  the  least  allusion  to  the  title  of  emperor. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  he  relinquished  the  eternal  city  to  its 
bishop,  though  styling  himself,  in  this  very  instrument, 
Roman!  rector  imperii,  and  having  literally  gained  not  an- 
other inch  of  territory  by  that  dignity  ?  It  is  surely  more 
probable  that  he  reserved  the  sovereignty  over  Rome,  to  be 
annexed  to  the  rank  of  emperor  whenever  he  should  obtain 
that  for  his  eldest  son.  Ajid  on  the  death  of  this  son,  and  of 
his  next  brother,  some  years  afterwardsj  the  whole  succession 
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devolving  on  Louis  the  Debonair,  Charlemagne  presented 
this  prince  to  the  great  Placitum  of  the  nobles  and  bishops 
at  Ajx-la-Chapelle  in  813,  requesting  them  to  name  him  king 
and  emperor.  No  reference  was  made  to  the  pope  for  his 
approbation ;  and  thus  the  German  principle  of  sovereignty 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Roman.  If  some  claim 
of  the  pope  to  intermeddle  with  the  empire  was  intimated  at 
the  coronation  of  Louis  at  Rhoims  by  Stephen  IL  in  816, 
which  does  not  seem  certain,  it  could  only  have  been  through 
the  pope's  knowledge  of  the  personal  submissiveness  to 
ecclesiastical  power  which  was  the  misfortune  of  that  prince. 
He  had  certainly  borne  the  imperial  title  from  his  father's 
death. 

Li  the  division  projected  by  Louis  in  817,  to  take  place  on 
his  death,  and  approved  by  an  assembly  at  Aix,  a  considera- 
ble supremacy  was  reserved  for  the  future  emperor ;  he  was 
constituted,  in  effect,  a  sort  of  suzerain,  without  whose  cx)n- 
sent  the  younger  brothers  could  do  nothing  important.  Thus 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  was  maintained,  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  scheme  of  Charlemagne  in  806.  But  M.  Fauriel 
(vol.  iv.  p.  83)  reasonably  suspects  an  ecclesiastical  influence 
L  suggesting  this  measure  of  817,  which  was  m  overt  act 
of  the  Roman,  or  imperial,  against  the  barbarian  party.  If 
the  latter  consented  to  this  in  817,  it  was  probably  either 
because  they  did  not  understand  it,  or  because  they  trusted 
\o  setting  it  aside.  And,  as  is  well  known,  the  course  of 
wents  soon  did  this  for  them.  ''It  is  indisputable,"  says 
^anke,  ^  that  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne,  which 
Ciouis  the  Pious,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  warnings  of  his 
"aithful  adherents,  and  in  opposition  to  all  German  modes  of 
Uiinking,  established  in  the  year  817,  was  principally  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy."  (Hist,  of  Reforma- 
tion, Mrs.  Austin's  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  9.)  He  attributes 
the  concurrence  of  that  order,  in  the  subsequent  revolt 
against  Louis,  to  the  endeavors  he  had  made  to  deviate  from 
the  provisions  of  819  in  favor  of  his  youngest  son,  Charles 
the  Bald. 

Note  XIL    Page  81. 

The  second  period  of  Carlovingian  history,  or  that  which 
elapsed  from  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  to  the  accession 
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of  Hugh  Capety  must  be  reckoned  the  transitional  state, 
through  scenes  of  barbarous  anarchy,  from  the  artiilcial 
scheme  devised  bj  Charlemagne,  in  which  the  Roman  and 
German  elements  of  civil  policy  were  rather  in  conflict 
than  in  union,  to  a  new  state  of  society  —  the  feudal,  which, 
though  pregnant  itself  with  great  evU,  was  the  means  both 
of  preserving  the  frame  of  European  policy  from  disintegra- 
tion, and  of  elaborating  the  moral  and  constitutional  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  afterwards  rested. 

This  period  exhibits,  upon  the  whole,  a  failure  of  the 
grand  endeavor  made  by  Qiarlemagne  for  the  regeneration 
of  his  empire.  This  proceeded  very  much  from  the  common 
chances  of  hereditary  succession,  especially  when  not  coun- 
terbalanced by  established  powers  independent  of  it.  Three 
of  his  name,  Charles  the  Bald,  the  Fat,  and  the  Simple,  had 
tune  to  pull  down  what  the  great  legislator  and  conqueror 
had  erected.  EIncouraged  by  their  pusillanimity  and  weak- 
ness, the  nobility  strove  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  seventh 
century.  They  entered  into  a  coalition  with  the  bishops, 
though  Charles  the  Bald  had  oflen  sheltered  himself  behind 
the  crosier;  and  they  compelled  his  son,  Louis  the  Stam- 
merer, not  only  to  confirm  their  own  privileges  and  those  of 
iie  Church,  but  to  style  himself  ^  Eling,  by  the  grace  of  Grod 
*tnd  election  of  the  people ; "  which,  indeed,  according  to  the 
^established  constitution,  was  no  more  than  truth,  since  the 
^solute  right  to  succession  was  only  in  the  family.  The  ina- 
*iility  of  the  crown  to  protect  its  subjects  from  their  invaders 
rendered  this  assumption  of  aristocratic  independence  abso- 
lutely necessary.  In  this  age  of  agony,  Sismondi  well  says, 
the  nation  began  to  revive ;  new  social  bodies  sprung  from  the 
carcass  of  the  great  empire.  France,  so  defenceless  under 
the  Bald  and  the  Fat  Charleses,  bristled  with  castles  before 
930.  She  renewed  the  fable  of  Deucalion ;  she  sowed  stones, 
and  armed  men  rose  out  of  them.  The  lords  surrounded 
themselves  with  vassals ;  and  had  not  the  Norman  incursions 
ceased  before,  they  would  have  met  with  a  much  more  deter- 
mined resistance  than  in  the  preceding  century.  (Hist  des 
Fran9ais,  iii.  218,  378 ;  iv.  9.) 

Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  the  throne,  the  promise 
of  the  Franks  to  Pepin,  that  they  would  never  elect  a  king 
out  of  any  other  family,  though  broken  on  two  or  three  occar 
sions  in  the  tenth  century,  seems  to  have  retained  its  hold 
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apon  the  nation,  so  that  an  hereditary  right  in  his  house  was 
felt  as  a  constitutional  sentiment,  undl  experience  and  neces* 
sitj  overcame  it  The  first  interruption  to  this  course  was 
at  the  election  of  Eudes,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  in 
888.  Charles  the  Simple,  son  of.  Carloman,  a  prince  whose 
short  and  obscure  reign  over  France  had  ended  in  884, 
being  himself  the  only  surviving  branch,  in  a  legitimate  line, 
of  the  imperial  house  (for  the  frequent  deaths  of  those 
princes  without  male  issue  is  a  remarkable  and  important 
circumstance),  was  an  infant  of  three  years  old.  The  king- 
dom was  devastated  by  the  Normans,  whom  it  was  just 
beginning  to  resist  with  somewhat  more  energy  than  for  the 
last  half-century ;  and  Eudes,  a  man  of  considerable  vigor, 
possessed  several  counties  in  the  best  parts  of  France.  The 
nation  had  no  alternative  but  to  choose  him  for  their  king. 
Yet,  when  Charles  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  numerous 
party  supported  his  chum  to  the  throne,  which  he  would 
probably  have  substantiated,  if  the  disparity  of  abilities  be- 
tween the  competitors  had  been  less  manifest.  Eudes,  at 
his  death,  is  said  to  have  recommended  Charles  to  his  own 
party ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  succeeded  without  opposition. 
His  own  weak  character,  however,  exposing  him  to  fresh 
rebellion,  Robert,  brother  of  Eudes,  and  his  son-in-law  Bo* 
dolph,  became  kings  of  France,  that  is,  we  find  their  names  in 
the  royal  list,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  acknowledged  their 
sovereignty.  But  the  south  stood  off  altogether,  and  Charles 
preserved  the  allegiance  of  the  north-eastern  provinces. 
Robert,  in  fact,  who  was  killed  one  year  after  his  partisans 
had  proclaimed  him,  seems  to  have  no  great  pretensions,  de 
facto  any  more  than  de  jure,  to  be  reckoned  at  all ;  nor  does 
any  historian  give  the  appellation  of  Robert  II.  to  the  son 
of  Hugh  Capet  The  father  of  Hugh  Capet,  Hugh  the 
Great,  son  of  Robert  and  nephew  of  Eudes,  being  count  of 
Paris  and  Orleans,  who  had  bestowed  the  crown  on  his 
brother-in-law  Rodolph  of  Burgundy,  instead  of  wearing  it 
himself,  paid  such  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  at  least  the 
majority  of  the  nation  in  favor  of  the  house  of  Charlemagne, 
that  he  procured  the  election  of  Louis  lY.,  son  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  and  then  an  exile  in 
England ;  from  which  circumstance  he  has  borne  the  name 
of  Outremer  And  though  he  did  not  reign  without  some 
opposition  from  his  powerful  vassal,  he  died  in  possession  of 
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tho  crown,  and  transmitted  it  to  be  worn  by  his  son  Lothairey 
and  his  grandson  Louis  V.  It  was  on  the  death  of  this  last 
young  man  that  Hugh  Capet  thought  it  time  to  set  aside  the 
rights  of  Charles,  the  late  king's  uncle,  and  call  himself 
king,  with  no  more  national  consent  than  the  prelates  and 
borons  who  depended  on  him  might  afford;  principally,  it 
seems,  through  the  adherence  of  Adalberon,  archbishop  of 
Bheims,  a  city  in  which  the  kings  were  already  wont  to 
receive  the  crown.  Such  is  the  national  importance  which 
a  merely  local  privilege  may  sometimes  bestow.  Even  the 
▼oice  of  the  capital,  regular  or  tumultuous,  which  in  so  many 
revolutions  has  determined  the  obedience  of  a  nation,  may 
be  considered  as  little  more  than  a  local  superiority. 

A  writer  distinguished  among  living  historians,  M.  Thi- 
erry, has  found  a  key  to  all  the  revolutions  of  two  centuries 
in  the  antipathy  of  the  Romans,  that  is,  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants, to  the  Franks  or  Germans.  The  latter  were  repre- 
sented by  the  house  of  Charlemagne ;  the  former  by  that  of 
Robert  the  Brave,  through  its  valiant  descendants,  Eude^, 
Robert,  and  Hugh  the  Great.  And  this  theory  of  races,  to 
which  M.  Thierry  is  always  partial,  and  recurs  on  many 
occasions,  has  seemed  to  the  judicious  and  impartial  Guizot 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all  that  have  been  devised  to  eluci- 
date the  Garlovingian  period,  though  he  does  not  embrace  it 
*jo  its  full  extent.  (Hist  de  la  Gvilisation  en  France,  Le9on 
24.)  Sismondi  (vol.  iii.  p.  58)  had  said  in  1821,  what  he 
had  probably  written  as  early  as  M.  Thierry :  "  La  guerre 
entre  Charles  et  ses  deux  fr^res  fut  celle  des  peuples  romains, 
des  Gaules  qui  rejetaient  le  joug  germanique;  la  querelle 
insignifiante  des  rois  fut  soutenue  avec  ardeur,  parce  qu'elle 
s'unissait  k  la  querelle  des  peuples ;  et  tons  ces  pr^jug^s  hos- 
tiles  qui  s'attadient  toujours  aux  differences  des  langues  et 
des  moeurs,  donn^rent  de  la  Constance  et  de  Tachamement 
aux  combattans."  This  relates,  indeed,  to  an  earlier  period, 
but  still  to  the  same  conflict  of  races  which  M.  Thierry  has 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  Neustrian 
provinces  to  the  later  Carlovingians.  Thierry  finds  a  similar 
contest  in  the  wars  of  Louis  the  Debonair.  In  this  he  is 
compelled  to  suppose  that  the  Neustrian  Franks  fell  in  with 
the  Grauls,  among  whom  they  lived.  But  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  distinction  of  Frank  descent,  and  con- 
sequently of  national  supremacy,  was  obliterated  in  the  first 
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part  of  the  ninth  centary.  The  name  of  Frond  was  always 
applied  to  the  whole  people;  the  kings  are  always  rege^ 
Francoram ;  so  that  we  might  in  some  respects  rather  say 
that  the  Guuls  or  Romans  had  been  merged  in  the  dominant 
races  than  the  reverse.  Wealth,  also,  and  especially  that 
springing  from  hereditary  benefices,  was  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  ih&  barbarians ;  they  alone,  as  is  generally  believed,  so 
long  as  the  distinction  of  personal  law  subsisted,  were  sum- 
moned to  county  or  national  assemblies;  they  perhaps  re- 
tained, in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  though  we  cannot 
speak  decisively  as  to  this,  their  original  language.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  famous  oath  in  the  Romance  language, 
pronounced  by  Louis  of  Germany  at- the  treaty  of  Strasburg, 
in  842,  and  addressed  to  the  army  of  his  brother  Charles  the 
Bald,  bears  more  traces  of  the  southern,  or  Proven9a],  than 
of  the  northern  dialect ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  provinces,  whatever  might'  have  been  the 
origin  ofytheir  ancestors,  spoke  no  other.  This  would  not 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  Neustrian  Franks.  But  this  is  a 
disputable  question. 

A  remarkable  presumption  of  the  superiority  still  retained 
by  the  Franks  as  a  nation,  even  in  the  south  of  France,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  Placitum,  at  Carcassonne,  in  918.  (Vais- 
sette,  Hist  de  Languedoc,  vol.  ii  Append,  p.  56 ;  Meyer,  In- 
stitutions Judiciaires,  vol.  L  p.  419.)  In  this  we  find  named 
six  Roman,  four  Gothic,  and  eight  Salian  judges.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  these  judges  could  not  have  been  taken  relatively 
to  the  population  of  the  three  races  in  that  part  of  France. 
Does  it  not  seem  most  probable  that  the  Franks  were  still 
reckoned  the  predominant  people  ?  Probably,  however,  the 
personal  distinction,  founded  on  difference  of  laws,  expired 
earlier  in  Neustria ;  not  that  the  Franks  fell  into  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  but  that  the  original  natives  adopted  the  feu- 
dal customs. 

This  specious  theory  of  hostile  races,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  downfall  of  the  Carlovingian,  or  Austrajsian,  dynasty, 
has  not  been  unanimously  received,  especially  in  the  extent 
to  which  Thierry  has  urged  it.  M.  Gaudet,  the  French 
editor  of  Richer  (a  contemporary  historian,  whose  narrative 
of  the  whole  period,  from  the  accession  of  Eudes  to  the 
death  of  Hugh  Capet,  is  published  by  Pertz  in  the  Monu- 
menta  Germanise  Historica,  voL  iii.,  and  contains  a  great 
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quantitj  of  new  and  interesting  facts,  espedallj  from  a.d« 
966  to  987),  appeals  to  this  writer  in  contradiction  of  the 
hypothesis  of  M.  Thierry.  The  appeal,  however,  is  not  solely 
upon  his  authority,  since  the  leading  circumstances  were 
sufficiently  known ;  and,  to  say  the  ti'uth,  I  think  that  more 
has  been  made  of  Richer^s  testimony  in  this  particular  view 
than  it  will  bear.  Bicher  belonged  to  a  monastery  at  Rheims, 
and  his  father  had  been  a  man  of  some  rank  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Louis  IV.  and  Lothaire.  He  had,  therefore,  been 
nursed  in  respect  for  the  house  of  Charlemagne,  though,  with 
deference  to  his  editor,  I  do  not  perceive  that  he  displays  any 
repugnance  to  the  chimge  of  djmasty. 

Though  the  differences  of  origin  and  language,  so  far  as 
they  existed,  might  be  by  no  means  unimportant  in  the  great 
revolution  near  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  they  cannot 
be  relied  upon  as  sufficiently  explaining  its  cause.  The  par- 
tisans of  either  family  were  not  exclusively  of  one  blood. 
The  house  of  Capet  itself  was  not  of  Roman,  but  probably 
of  Saxon  descent.  The  difference  of  races  had  been  much 
effaced  afler  Charles  the  Bald,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  great  beneficiaries,  the  most  wealthy  and  potent 
families  in  Neustria  or  France,  were  of  barbarian  origin. 
One  people,  so  far  as  we  can  distinguish  them,  was  by  far 
the  more  numerous ;  the  other,  of  more  influence  in  political 
affairs.  The  pei*sonal  distinction  of  law,  however,  which  had 
been  the  test  of  descent,  appears  not  to  have  been  preserved 
in  the  north  of  France  much  afler  the  ninth  century ;  and 
the  Roman,  as  has  been  said  above,  had  yielded  to  the  bar- 
baric element — to  the  feudal  customs.  The  Romance  lan- 
guage, on  the  other  hand,  had  obtained  a  complete  ascenden- 
cy ;  and  that  not  only  in  Neustria,  or  the  parts  west  of  the 
Somme,  but  throughout  Picardy,  Champagne,  and  part  of 
Flanders.  But  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  these  regions  were 
still  in  some  way  more  Teutonic  in  sentiment  than  Neustria, 
'we  certainly  could  not  say  the  same  of  those  beyond  the 
Loire.  Aquitaine  and  Languedoc,  almost  wholly  Roman,  to 
use  the  ancient  word,  or  French,  as  they  might  now  be  called, 
among  whose  vine-covered  hiUs  the  barbarians  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  had  hardly  formed  a  permanent  settlement,  or,  having 
done  so,  had  early  cast  off  the  slough  of  their  rude  manners, 
had  been  the  scenes  of  a  long  resistance  to  the  Merovingian 
dynasty.    The  tyranny  of  Childeric  and  Clotaire,  the  bar- 
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bariam  of  the  Frank  invaders,  bad  created  an  indelible 
hatred  of  their  yoke.  But  thej  submitted  without  reluctance 
to  the  more  civilized  government  of  Charlemagne,  and  dis- 
played a  spontaneous  loyalty  towards  his  line.  Never  did 
they  recognize,  at  least  without  force,  the  Neustrian  usurpers 
of  the  tenth  century,  or  date  their  legal  instruments,  in  truth 
the  chief  sign  of  subjection  that  they  gave,  by  any  other 
year  than  that  of  the  Carlovingian  sovereign.  If  Charles 
the  Simple  reaped  little  but  this  nominal  allegiance  from  his 
southern  subjects,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  they 
owned  no  one  else. 

But  a  rapacious  aristocracy  had  pressed  so  hard  on  the 
weakness  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  his  descendants  that,  the 
kingdom  being  wholly  parcelled  in  great  fiefs,  they  had  not 
the  resources  left  to  reward  self-interested  services  as  before, 
nor  to  resist  a  vassal  far  superior  to  themselves.  Laon  was 
much  behind  Paris  in  wealth  and  populousness,  and  yet  even 
the  two  capitals  were  inadequate  representatives  of  the  pro- 
portionate strength  of  the  king  and  the  count  Power,  as 
simply  taken,  was  wholly  on  one  side ;  yet  on  the  other  was 
prejudice,  or  rather  an  abstract  sense  of  hereditary  right; 
and  this  sometimes  became  a  source  of  power.  But  the  long 
greatness  of  one  family,  its  manifest  influence  over  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  the  conspicuous  men  whom  it  produced 
in  Eudes  and  Hugh  the  Great,  had  silently  prepared  the 
way  for  a  revolution,  neither  unnatural  nor  premature,  nor  in 
any  way  dangerous  to  the  public  interests.  It  is  certainly 
probable  that  the  Neustrian  French  had  come  to  feel  a 
greater  sympathy  with  the  house  of  Capet  than  with  a  line 
of  kings  who  rarely  visited  their  country,  and  whom  they 
could  not  but  contemplate  as  in  some  adverse  relation  to  their 
natural  and  popular  chiefs.  But  the  natioiikl  voice  was  not 
greatly  consulted  in  those  ages.  It  is  remarkable  that  sev- 
eral writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however  they  may 
sometimes  place  the  true  condition  of  the  people  in  a  vivid 
light,  are  constantly  relapsing  into  a  democratic  theory. 
They  do  not  by  any  means  underrate  the  oppressed  and 
almost  servile  condition  of  the  peasantry  and  burgesses,  when 
it  is  their  aim  to  draw  a  picture  of  society ;  yet  in  reasoning 
on  a  political  revolution,  such  as  the  dedine  and  fall  of  the 
German  dynasty,  they  ascribe  to  these  degraded  classes  both 
(lie  will  and  the  power  to  effect  it.     The  proud  nationality 
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which  spumed  a  foreign  line  of  princes  could  not  be  felt  by 
an  impoverished  and  afflicted  commonaltj.  Yet  when  M. 
Thierry  alludes  to  the  rumor  that  the  family  of  Capet  was 
sprung  from  the  commons  (some  said,  as  we  read  in  Dante, 
from  a  butcher),  he  adds,  —  ^  Gette  opinion,  qui  se  conserva 
durant  plusieurs  si^es,  ne  fut  pas  nuisible  k  sa  cause," — as 
if  there  had  been  as  effective  a  tiers-^tat  in  987  as  800  years 
afterwards.  If,  however,  we  are  meant  only  to  seek  this 
sentiment  among  the  nobles  of  France,  I  fear  that  self- 
interest,  personal  attachments,  and  a  predominant  desire  of 
maintaining  their  independence  against  the  crown,  were 
motives  far  more  in  operation  than  the  wish  to  hear  the  king 
speak  French  instead  of  Grerman. 

It  seems,  upon  the  whole,  that  M.  Thierry's  hypothesis, 
countenanced  as  it  is  by  M.  Guizot,  will  not  afford  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  his'tory  of  France  between  Charles 
the  Fat  and  Hugh  Capet  The  truth  is,  that  the  accidents  of 
personal  character  have  more  to  do  with  the  revolutions  of 
nations  than  either  philosophical  historians  or  democratic 
politicians  like  to  admit  If  Eudes  and  Hugh  the  Great 
had  been  bom  in  the  royal  line,  they  would  have  preserved 
far  better  the  royal  power.  K  Charles  the  Simple  had  not 
raised  too  high  a  favorite  of  mean  extraction,  he  might  have 
retained  the  nobles  of  Lorraine  and  Champagne  in  their 
fidelity.  If  Adalberon,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  had  been 
loyal  to  the  house  of  Charlemagne,  that  of  Capet  would  not, 
at  least  so  soon,  have  ascended  the  throne.  If  Louis  V.  had 
lived  some  years,  and  left  a  son  to  inherit  the  lineal  right, 
the  more  precarious  claim  of  his  uncle  would  not  have 
undergone  a  disadvantageous  competition  with  that  of  a  vig- 
orous usurper.  M.  Gaudet  has  well  shown,  in  his  notice  on 
Richer,  that  the  opposition  of  Adelberon  to  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine was  wholly  on  personal  grounds.  No  hint  is  given  of 
any  national  hostility ;  but  whatever  of  national  approbation 
was  given  to  the  new  family,  and  doubtless  in  Neustrian 
France  it  was  very  prevalent,  must  rather  be  ascribed  to 
their  own  reputation  than  to  any  peculiar  antipathy  towards 
their  competitor.  Hugh  Capet,  it  is  recorded,  never  wore 
the  crown,  though  styling  himself  king,  and  took  care  to 
procure,  in  an  assembly  held  in  Paris,  the  election  of  his 
son  Robert  to  succeed  him ;  an  example  which  was  followed 
for  several  reigns. 
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A  late  Belgian  writer,  M.  Gr^rard,  in  a  spirited  little  work, 
La  Barbarie  Franque  et  la  Civilisation  Romaine '  (Brux- 
liUes,  1845),  admitting  the  theory  of  the  conflict  of  races, 
indignantly  repels  the  partisans  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Roman  element.  Thierry,  Michelet,  and  even  Guizot, 
are  classed  by  him  as  advocates  of  a  corrupted  race  of 
degenerate  provincials,  who  called  themselves  Romans, 
endeavoring  to  set  up  their  pretended  civilization  against  the 
free  and  generous  spirit  of  the  barbarians  from  whom  Europe 
has  derived  her  proudest  inheritance.  Avoiding  the  aristo- 
cratic arrogance  of  Boulainvilliers,  and  laughing  justly  at  the 
pretensions  of  modem  French  nobles,  if  any  such  there  are, 
which  I  disbelieve,  who  vaunt  their  descent  as  an  order  from 
the  race  of  Franks,  he  bestows  his  admiration  on  the  old 
Austrasian  portion  of 'the  monarchy,  to  which,  as  a  Bel^an, 
he  belongs.  But  in  his  persuasion  that  the  two  races  were 
in  distinct  opposition  to  each  other,  and  have  continued  so 
ever  since,  he  hardly  falls  short  of  Michelet 

I  will  just  add  to  this  long  note  a  caution  to  the  reader, 
that  it  relates  only  to  the  second  period  of  the  Carlovingian 
kings,  that  irom  888  to  987.  In  the  reigns  of  Louis  the 
Debonair  and  Charles  the  Bald  I  do  not  deny  that  the  desire 
for  the  separation  of  the  empire  was  felt  on  both  sides.  But 
this  separation  was  consummated  at  Verdun  in  843,  except 
that,  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  being  not  long  afterwards  dis- 
membered, a  small  portion  of  the  modem  Belgium  fell  into 
that  of  France. 

NoTB  XTTT.    Page  35.  ^ 

The  cowardice  of  the  French,  during  the  Norman  incur 
sions  of  the  ninth  century,  has  struck  both  ancient  and 
modem  writers,  considering  that  the  invaders  were  by  no 
means  numerous,  and  not  better  armed  than  the  inhabitants. 
No  one,  sajB  Paschasius  Radbert,  could  have  anticipated 
that  a  kingdom  so  powerful,  extensive,  and  populous,  would 
have  been  ravaged  by  a  handful  of  barbarians.  (M^m.  de 
I'Acad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  xv.  p.  639.)  Two  hundred  Normans 
entered  Paris,  in  865,  to  take  away  some  wine,  and  retired 
unmolested ;  their  usual  armies  seem  to  have  been  only  of  a 
few  .hundreds.  (Sismondi,  vol.  iii.  p.  170.)  Michelet  even 
fiincies  that  the  French  could  not  have  fought  so  obstinately 
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at  Fontenajas  historians  relate,  on  account  of  the  effeminacy 
which  ecclesiastical  influence  had  produced.  This  is  rather 
an  extravagant  supposition.  But  panic  is  very  contagious, 
and  sometimes  falls  on  nations  by  no  means  deficient  in  gen- 
eral courage.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  cities,  even 
Paris,  were  not  fortified  (M4m.  de  TAcad.  voL  xvii.  p.  289)  ; 
that  the  government  of  Charles  the  Bald  was  imbecile ;  that 
no  efforts  were  made  to  array  and  discipline  the  people ;  that 
the  feudal  polity  was  as  yet  incomplete  and  unorganized. 
Can  it  be  an  excessive  reproach,  that  the  citizens  fled  from 
their  dwellings,  or  redeemed  them  by  money  from  a  terrible 
foe  against  whom  their  mere  superiority  of  numbers  furnished 
no  security  ?  Every  instance  of  barbarous  devastation 
aggravated  the  general  timidity.  Aquitaine  was  in  such  a 
state  that  the  pope  removed  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  to 
Bourges,  because  his  province  was  entirely  wasted  by  the 
pagans.  (Sismondi,  vol.  iii.  p.  210.)  Never  was  France  in 
so  deplorable  a  condition  as  under  Charles  the  Bald;  the 
laity  seem  to  have  deserted  the  national  assemblies ;  almost 
all  his  capitularies  are  ecclesiastical ;  he  was  the  mere  ser* 
vant  of  his  bishops.  The  clergy  were  now  at  their  zenith ; 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that,  noble  families  becoming 
extinct  (for  few  names  of  laymen  appear  at  this  time  in  his- 
tory), the  Church,  which  always  gained  and  never  lost,  took 
the  ascendant  in  national  councils.  And  this  contributed  to 
render  the  nation  less  warlike,  by  depriving  it  of  its  natural 
leaders.  It  might  be  added,  according  to  Sismondi's  very 
probable  suggestion,  that  the  faith  in  relics,  encouraged 
by  the  Church,  lowered  the  spirit  of  the  people.  (Vol.  iiL 
pctssim;  Michelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  120,  et  post.)  And  it  is  a 
quality  of  superstition  not  to  be  undeceived  by  experience. 
Some  have  attributed  the  weakness  of  France  at  this  period 
to  the  bloody  battle  of  Fontenay,  in  841.  But  if  we  should 
suppose  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  pn  that  day  to  have  been 
forty  thousand,  which  is  a  high  reckoning,  this  would  not 
explain  the  want  of  resistance  to  the  Normans  for  half  a 
centiiry. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  cession  of  Normandy  has  hard- 
ly  been  put  by  me  in  sufficiently  strong  terms.  No  measure 
was  so  conducive  to  the  revival  of  France  from  her  abase- 
ment in  the  ninth  century.  The  Normans  had  been  dis* 
tinguished  by  a  peculiar  ferocity  towards  priests ;  yet  whea 
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their  oonyersion  to  Christianity  was  made  the  condition  of 
their  possessing  Normandy,  they  were  ready  enough  to  com- 
ply, and  in  another  generation  became  among  the  most 
devout  of  the  French  nation.  It  may  be  observed  that  pagan 
superstitions,  though  they  often  take  great  hold  on  the  imag- 
ination, seldom  influence  the  conscience  or  sense  of  duty; 
they  are  not  definite  or  moral  enough  for  such  an  effect, 
which  belongs  to  positive  religions,  even  when  fabe.  And  as 
their  efficacy  over  the  imagination  itself  is  generally  a  good 
deal  dependent  on  local  associations,  it  is  likely  to  be  weak- 
ened by  a  change  of  abode.  But  a  more  certain  explana- 
tion of  the  new  zeal  for  Christianity  which  sprung  up  among 
the  Normans  may  be  found  in  the  important  circumstance, 
that,  having  few  women  with  them,  they  took  wives  (they 
had  made  widows  enough)  from  the  native  inhabitants. 
These  taught  their  own  faith  to  their  children.  They  taught 
abo  their  own  language ;  and  in  no  other  manner  can  we  so 
well  account  for  the  rapid  extinction  of  that  of  Scandinavia 
in  that  province  of  France. 

Sismondi  discovers  two  causes  for  the  determination  of  the 
Normans  to  settle  peaceably  in  the  territory  assigned  to 
them ;  the  devastation  which  they  had  made  along  the  coast, 
rendering  it  difficult  to  procure  subsistence ;  and  the  growing 
spirit  of  resistance  in  tie  French  nobility,  who  were  fortify- 
ing their  castles  and  training  their  vassals  on  every  side. 
But  we  need  not  travel  far  for  an  inducement  to  occupy  the 
fine  lands  on  the  Seine  and  Eure.  Piracy  and  plunder  had 
become  their  resource,  because  they  could  no  longer  find  sub- 
sistence at  home ;  they  now  found  it  abundantly  in  a  more 
genial  climate.  They  would  probably  have  accepted  the 
same  terms  fifty  years  before. 

Note  XIV.    Page  86. 

This  has  been  put  in  the  strongest  language  by  Sismondi, 
Thierry,  and  other  writers.  Guizot,  however,  thinks  that  it 
has  been  urged  too  far,  and  that  the  first  four  Capetians  were 
not  quite  so  insignificant  in  their  kingdom  as  has  been 
asserted.  ^When  we  look  closely  at  the  documents  and 
events  of  their  age,  we  see  that  they  have  played  a  more 
important  part,  and  exerted  more  influence,  tlian  is  ascribed 
totheuL    Bead  their  history;  you  will  see  them  interfere 
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incessantly,  whether  bj  arms  or  by  negotiation,  in  the  affairs 
of  the  county  of  Burgundy,  of  the  county  of  Anjou,  of  the 
county  of  Maine,  of  the  duchy  of  Guienne ;  in  a  word,  in 
the  affairs  of  all  their  neighbors,  and  even  of  very  distant 
fiefe.  No  other  suzerain  certainly,  except  the  dukes  of  Nor* 
mandy,  who  conquered  a  kingdom,  took  a  part  at  that  time 
so  frequentiy,  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  centre  of 
his  domains.  Turn  over  the  letters  of  contemporaries,  for 
example  those  of  Fulbert  and  of  Yves,  bishops  of  Ghartres, 
or  those  of  William  m.  duke  of  Guienne,  and  many  others, 
you  will  see  that  the  king  of  France  was  not  without 
importance,  and  that  the  most  powerful  suzerains  treated  him 
with  great  deference."  He  appeals  especially  to  the  extant 
act  of  the  consecration  of  PhiUp  I.,  in  1059,  where  a  duke 
of  Guienne  is  mentioned  among  the  great  feudataries,  and 
asks  whether  any  other  suzerain  took  possession  of  his  rank 
witii  so  much  solemnity.  (Civilisation  en  France,  Le9on  42.) 
^  As  there  was  always  a  country  called  France  and  a  French 
people,  so  there  was  always  a  king  of  the  French ;  very  far 
indeed  from  ruling  the  country  called  his  kingdom,  and  with- 
out influence  on  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  but  yet  no 
foreigner,  and  with  his  name  inscribed  at  the  head  of  the 
deeds  of  all  the  local  sovereigns,  as  one  who  was  their 
superior,  and  to  whom  they  owed  several  duties."  (Le^on 
43.)  It  may  be  observed  abo  that  the  Church  recognized 
no  other  sovereign ;  not  that  aU  the  bishops  held  of  him, 
for  many  depended  on  the  great  fiefs,  but  the  ceremony  of 
consecration  gave  him  a  sort  of  religious  character,  to  which 
no  one  else  aspired.  And  Suger,  the  politic  minister  of  Louis 
YI.  and  Louis  VIL,  made  use  of  the  bishops  to  maintain  the 
royal  authority  in  distant  provinces.  (Leyon  42.)  This 
nevertheless  rather  proves  that  the  g3rm  of  future  power 
was  in  the  kingly  office  than  that  Hugh,  Robert,  Henry,  and 
Philip  exercised  it.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of 
authority  during  their  reigns  was  the  war  of  Robert  in  Bur 
gundy,  which  ended  in  his  bestowing  that  great  fief  on  his 
brother.  I  have  observed  that  the  duke  of  Guienne  sub- 
scribes a  charter  of  Henry  L  in  1051.  (Rec.  des  Historiens, 
voL  xL  p.  589.)  Probably  there  are  other  instances.  Henry 
uses  a  more  pompous  and  sovereign  phraseology  in  his 
diplomas  than  his  father;  the  young  lion  was  trying  his 
roar. 
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I  concur  on  the  whole  in  thinking  with  M.  Guizot,  that  in 
shunning  the  language  of  uninformed  historians,  who  spoke 
of  all  ^gs  of  France  as  equallj  supreme,  it  had  become 
usual  to  depreciate  the  power  of  the  first  Gapetians  rather 
too  much.  He  had,  however,  to  appearance,  done  the  same 
a  few  years  before  the  delivery  of  these  lectures,  in  1829 ; 
for  in  his  Collection  of  Memoirs  (voL  i.  p.  6,  published  in 
1825),  he  speaks  rather  differently  of  the  first  four  reigns :  — 
*^  Cest  r^poque  oik  le  royaume  de  France  et  la  nation  fran- 
9aise  n'ont  exists,  k  vrai  dire,  que  de  nom."  He  observes, 
also,  that  the  chroniclers  of  the  royal  domain  are  peculiarly 
meagre,  as  compared  with  those  of  Normandy. 

Note  XV.    Page  56. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  in  any  sketch,  however  slight, 
of  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  no  mention  should  be  made  of  an 
event,  than  which  none  in  his  life  is  more  celebrated  —  the 
fate  of  the  Knights  Templars.  But  the  truth  is,  that  when 
I  first  attended  to  the  subject,  almost  forty  years  since,  I 
could  not  satisfy  my  mind  on  the  disputed  problem  as  to  the 
guilt  imputed  to  that  order,  and  suppressed  a  note  which  I 
had  written,  as  too  inconclusive  to  afford  any  satisfactory  deci- 
sion. Mudi  has  been  published  since  on  the  Ck)ntinent,  and 
the.  question  has  assumed  a  different  aspect ;  though,  perhaps, 
I  am  not  yet  more  prepared  to  give  an  absolutely  determi- 
nate judgment  than  at  first. 

The  general  current  of  popular  writers  in  the  eighteenth 
4ientury  was  in  favor  of  the  innocence  of  the  Templars ;  in 
England  it  would  have  been  almost  paradoxical  to  doubt  of 
it  The  rapacious  and  unprincipled  character  of  PhUip,  the 
submission  of  Clement  V.  to  his  will,  the  apparent  incredi- 
bility of  the  charges  from  their  monstrousness,  the  just  prej- 
udice against  confessions  obtained  by  torture  and  retracted 
afterwards  —  the  other  prejudice,  not  always  so  just,  but  in 
the  case  of  those  not  convicted  on  fair  evidence  deserving  a 
better  name  in  favor  of  assertions  of  innocence  made  on  the 
scaffold  and  at  the  stake  —  created,  as  they  still  preserve,  a 
strong  willingness  to  disbelieve  the  accusations  which  came 
so  suspiciously  before  us.  It  was  also  often  alleged  that  con* 
temporary  writers  had  not  given  credit  to  these  accusations, 
and  that  in  countries  where  the  inquiry  had  been  less  iniq- 
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oitouslj  cond  acted  no  proof  of  them  was  brought  to  light. 
Of  these  two  grounds  for  acquittal,  the  former  is  of  little 
value  in  a  question  of  legal  evidence,  and  the  latter  b  not 
quite  so  fully  established  as  we  could  desire. 

Rajnouard,  who  might  think  himself  pledged,  to  the  vin- 
dication of  the  Knights  Templars  by  the  tragedy  he  had 
written  on  their  fate,  or  at  least  would  naturally  have  thus 
imbibed  an  attachment  to  their  cause,  took  up  their  defence 
in  a  History  of  the  Procedure.  This  has  been  reckoned  the 
best  work  on  that  side,  and  was  supposed  to  confirm  tlieir 
innocence.  The  question  appears  to  have  assumed  some- 
thing of  a  party  character  in  France,  as  most  history  does ; 
the  honor  of  the  crown,  and  still  more  of  the  church,  had 
advocates ;  but  there  was  a  much  greater  number,  especially 
among  men  of  letters,  who  did  not  like  a  decision  the  worse 
for  being  derogatory  to  the  credit  of  both.  Sismondi,  it  may 
easily  be  supposed,  scarcely  treats  it  as  a  question  with  two 
Bides ;  but  even  Michaud,  the  firm  supporter  of  church  and 
crown,  in  his  History  of  the  Crusades,  takes  the  favorable 
view.  M.  Michelet,  however,  not  under  any  bias  towards 
either  of  these,  and  manifestly  so  desirous  to  acquit  the 
Templars  that  he  labors  by  every  ingenious  device  to  elude 
or  explain  away  the  evidence,  is  so  overcome  by  the  force 
and  number  of  testimonies,  that  he  ends  by  admitting  so 
much  as  leaves  little  worth  contending  for  by  their  patrons. 
He  is  the  editor  of  the  "  Proces  des  Templiers,"  in  the  "  Doc- 
umens  In^dits,  1841,"  and  had  previously  ^ven  abundant  evi- 
dence of  his  acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  his  ^  Histoire  de 
France,"  vol.  iv.  p.  243,  345.     (Bruxelles  edition.) 

But  the  great  change  that  has  been  made  in  this  process, 
as  carried  forward  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  from 
age  to  age,  is  owing  to  the  production  of  fresh  evidence. 
The  deeply-learned  orientalist,  M.  von  Hammer,  now  count 
Hammer  Purgstall,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  a  work  published  at 
Vienna  in  1818,  with  the  title  "Mines  de  FOrient  exploitdes,"  * 
inserted  an  essay  in  Latin,  ^  Mysterium  Baphometis  Revela- 
tum,  seu  Fratres  Militise  Templi  qua  Gnostici  et  quidem 
Ophiani,  Apostasiae,  Idolodulise,  et  Impuritatis  convict!  per 
ipsa  eorum  Monumenta."  This  is  designed  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  idolatry  ascribed  to  the  Templars  with  that  of 

3 1  giw  thlf  French  title,  but  Ohob  \fi    mvttfAn  ai«  cither  in  that  Unguofe  or 
«l.<«o  a  German  tlUe-pace.  an  most  of  the    in  Iditin 
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the  ancient  Gnostic  sects,  and  especially  with  those  denomi- 
nated Ophites,  or  worshippers  of  the  serpent ;  and  to  prove 
also  that  the  extreme  impurity  which  forms  one  of  the  revolt- 
ing and  hardly  credible  charges  adduced  by  Philip  IV.  is 
similar  in  all  its  details  to  the  practice  of  the  Gnostics. 

This  attack  is  not  conducted  with  all  the  coolness  which 
bespeaks  impartiality ;  but  the  evidence  is  startling  enough 
to  make  refutation  apparently  difficult  The  first  part  of  the 
proof,  which  consists  in  identifying  certain  Gnostic  idols,  or, 
as  some  suppose,  amulets,  though  it  comes  much  to  the  same, 
with  the  description  of  what  are  called  Baphometic,  in  the 
proceedings  against  the  Templars,  published  by  Dupuy,  and 
since  in  the  "  Documens  In^dits,"  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  raise 
a  considerable  presumption.  We  find  the  word  metis  con- 
tinually on  these  images,  of  which  Yon  Hammer  is  able  to 
describe  twenty-four.  Baphomet  is  a  secret  word  ascribed 
to  the  Templars.  But  the  more  important  evidence  is  that 
furnished  by  the  comparison  of  sculptures  extant  on  some 
Gnostic  and  Ophitic  bowls  with  those  in  churches  built  by 
the  Templars.  Of  these  there  are  many  in  Grermany,  and 
some  in  France.  Von  Hammer  has  examined  several  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  collected  accounts  of  others.  It  is 
a  striking  fact  that  in  some  we  find,  concealed  from  the  com- 
mon observer,  images  and  symbols  extremely  obscene ;  and 
as  these,  which  cannot  here  be  more  particularly  adverted  to, 
betray  the  depravity  of  the  architects,  and  cannot  be  explained 
away,  we  may  not  so  much  hesitate  as  at  first  to  believe  that 
impiety  of  a  strange  kind  was  mingled  up  with  tliis  turpi- 
tude. The  presumptions,  of  course,  from  Uie  absolute  iden- 
tity of  many  emblems  in  churches  with  the  Gnostic  supersti- 
tions in  their  worst  form,  grow  stronger  and  stronger  by 
multiplication  of  instances ;  and  though  coincidence  might  be 
credible  in  one,  it  becomes  infinitely  improbable  in  so  many. 
One  may  here  be  mentioned,  though  among  the  slightest 
resembhmces.  The  Gnostic  emblems  exhibit  a  peculiar  form 
of  cross,  T ;  and  this  is  common  in  the  churches  built  by  the 
Templars.  But  the  freemasons,  or  that  society  of  architects 
to  whom  we  owe  so  many  splendid  churches,  do  not  escape 
M.  von  Hammer's  ill  opinion  better  than  the  Templars. 
Though  he  conceives  them  to  be  of  earlier  ongin,  they  had 
drunk  at  the  same  foul  spring  of  impious  and  impure  Gnos- 
ticism.   It  is  rather  amusing  to  compare  the  sympathy  of 
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our  own  modem  ecclesiologists  with  those  who  niised  the 
mediaeval  cathedrals,  their  implicit  confidence  in  the  piety 
which  ennobled  the  conceptions  of  these  architects,  with  the 
following  passage  in  a  memoir  bj  M.  von  Hammer,  "  Sur 
deux  Gofirets  Gnostiques  du  mojen  Age,  du  cabinet  de  M. 
le  due  de  Blacas.     Paris,  1832.'' 

^  Les  architectes  du  mojen  &ge,  initios  dans  tons  les  my- 
Bteres  du  Gnosticisme  le  plus  d^prav^,  se  plaisaient  k  en  mul- 
tiplier les  symboles  au  dehors  et  au  dedans  de  leurs  ^glises ; 
sjmboles  dont  le  veritable  sens  n'^tait  entendu  que  des  adeptes, 
et  devaient  tester  voiles  aux  yeux  des  profanes.  Des  figures 
scandaleuses,  semblables  k  celles  des  eglises  de  Montmorillon 
et  de  Bordeaux,  se  retrouvent  sur  les  eglises  des  Templiers 
i  Eger  en  Boheme,  k  Schongrabem  en  Autriche,  k  Fomuovi 
pres  de  Parme,  et .  en  d'autres  lieux ;  nomm^ment  le  chien 
(canis  aut  gattus  niger)  sur  les  bas-reliefs  de  Teglise  gnostique 
d'Erftirt."  (p.  9.)  The  Stadinghi,  heretics  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  are  charged,  in  a  bull  of  Gregory  IX.,  with  exactly 
the  same  profaneness,  even  including  the  black  cat,  as  the 
Templars  of  the  next  century.  This  is  said  by  von  £[ammer 
to  be  confirmed  by  sculptures,     (p.  7.) 

The  statutes  of  the  Knights  Templars  were  compiled  id 
1128,  and,  as  it  is  said,  by  St.  Bernard.  They  have  been 
published  in  1840  from  manuscripts  at  Dijon,  Bome,  and 
Paris,  by  M.  Maillard  de  Chambure,  Ck>nservateur  des  Ar- 
chives de  Bourgogne. 

The  title  runs  —  "  Bugles  et  Statuts  secrets  des  Templiers.** 
But  as  the  French  seems  not  so  ancient  as  the  above  date, 
they  may,  perhaps,  be  a  translation.  It  will  be  easily  sup- 
posed that  they  contain  nothing  but  what  is  pious  and  austere. 
The  knights,  however,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  East, 
fell  rapidly  into  discredit  for  loose  morals  and  many  vices ; 
so  that  Yon  Hammer  rather  invidiously  begins  his  attack 
upon  them  by  arguing  the  k  priori  probability  of  what  he  is 
about  to  allege.  Some  have  accordingly  endeavored  to  steer 
a  middle  course ;  and,  discrediting  the  charges  brought  gener- 
ally against  the  order,  have  admitted  that  both  the  vice  and 
the  irreli^on  were  truly  attributed  to  a  great  number.  But 
this  is  not  at  all  the  question ;  and  such  a  pretended  compro- 
mise is  nothing  less  than  an  acquittal.  The  whole  accusa- 
tions which  destroyed  the  order  of  the  Temple  relate  to  its 
secret  rites,  and  to  the  mode  of  initiation.    Jf  these  were  not 

Vol.  I.  —  M.  10 
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Btaiiied  by  the  most  infamous  turpitude,  the  unhappy  knights 
perished  innocently,  and  the  guilt  of  their  death  lies  at  the 
door  of  Philip  the  Fair. 

The  novel  evidence  furnished  by  sculpture  against  the 
Templars  has  not  been  universally  received.  It  was  early 
refuted,  or  attempted  to  be  refuted,  by  Raynouard  and  other 
French  writers.  "  II  est  reconnu  aujourd'hui,  mdme  en  AUe- 
magne,"  says  M.  Chambure,  editor  of  the  Ragles  et  Statuts 
secrets  des  TempUers,  ^'  que  le  pr^tendu  culte  baphometique 
n'est  qu'une  chim^re  de  ce  savant,  fondle  sur  un  erreur  de 
numismatique  et  d'architectonographie."  (p.  82.)  As  I  am 
not  competent  to  form  a  decisive  opinion,  I  must  leave  this 
for  the  more  deeply  learned.  The  proofs  of  M.  von  Ham- 
mer are  at  least  very  striking,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
they  have  been  overcome.  But  it  is  also  necessary  to  read 
the  answer  of  Raynouard  in  the  "  Journal  des  Savans "  for 
1819,  who  has  been  partially  successful  in  repelling  some  of 
his  opponent's  arguments,  though  it  appeared  to  me  that  he 
had  left  much  untouched.  It  seems  that  the  architectural 
evidence  is  the  most  positive,  and  can  only  be  resisted  by 
disproving  its  existence,  or  its  connection  with  the  Free- 
masons and  Templars.  [1848.] 

Note  XVI.    Page  88. 

I  have  followed  the  common  practice  of  translating  Jeanne 
d'Arc  by  Joan  of  Arc.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
Arc  is  the  name  of  her  birthplace.     Southey  says, — 

"  She  thought  of  Arc,  and  of  the  dingled  brook 
Whose  waves,  oft  leaping  in  their  cra^g^  coorse, 
Made  dance  ue  low- hung  willow's  dripping  twigs  ; 
And.  where  it  spread  into  a  glassy  lake, 
Of  tnat  old  oak,  which  on  the  smooth  expanse 
Imaged  its  hoaiy  mossy-mantled  boughs.*' 

And  in  another  place,  — 


"her  mind's  eye 


Beheld  Domr^my  and  the  plains  01  Arc.** 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  such  place  as  Arc 
exists  in  that  neighborhood,  though  there  is  a  town  of  that 
name  at  a  considerable  distance.  Joan  was,  as  is  known,  a 
native  of  the  village  of  Domr^my  in  Lorraine.  The  French 
writers  all  call  her  Jeanne  d'Arc,  with  the  exception  of  onti, 
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M.  Michelet  (vii.  62)^  who  spells  her  name  Dare,  which  in  a* 
person  of  her  birth  seems  more  probable,  though  I  cannot 
account  for  the  imiform  usage  of  an  apostrophe  and  capital 
letter. 

I  cannot  pass  Southey's  "  Joan  of  Arc "  without  rendering 
homage  to  that  earlj  monument  of  his  genius,  which,  per- 
haps, he  rarely  surpassed.  It  is  a  noble  epic,  never  languid, 
and  seldom  diffuse ;  full  of  generous  enthusiasm,  of  magnifi- 
cent inventions,  and  with  a  well-constructed  fable,  or  rather 
selection  of  history.  Michelet,  who  thinks  the  story  of  the 
Maid  unfit  for  poetry,  had  apparently  never  read  Southey ; 
but  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  ^  Biographic  Universelle  " 
says  Very  well,  —  ^'Le  poeme  de  M.  Southey  en  Anglais, 
intitule  '  Joan  of  Arc,'  est  la  tentative  la  plus  heureuse  que 
les  Muses  aient  faites  jusqu'ici  pour  c^l^brer  Th^rolne  d'Or- 
leans.  Cest  encore. une  des  singularites  de  son  histoire  de 
voir  le  gdnie  de  la  poesie  Anglaise  inspirer  de  beaux  vers  en 
son  honneur,  tandis  que  celui  de  la  poesie  Fran9aise  a  ^t^ 
jusqu'ici  rebelle  k  ceux  qui  ont  voulu  la  chanter,  et  n'a 
favoris4  que  celui  qui  a  outrage  sa  memoire."  If,  however, 
the  muse  of  France  has  done  little  justice  to  her  memory,  it 
has  been  reserved  for  another  Maid  of  Orleans,  as  she  has 
weU  been  styled,  in  a  different  art,  to  fix  the  image  of  the 
first  in  our  minds,  and  to  combine,  in  forms  only  less  en- 
duiing  than  those  of  poetry,  the  purity  and  inspiration  with 
the  unswerving  heroism  of  the  immortal  Joan. 
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PART  L 

9mikf  tf  Andent  Germanj— Sffeota  of  the  Cooqnast  of  Ctoal  bj  the  Franks— Tn- 
urra  of  Land  —  Distinction  of  Laws  —  Constitution  of  the  ancient  Frank  Monar- 
chy —  Oradual  Establishment  of  Feudal  Tenures  —  Principles  of  a  Feudal 
Relation  —  Ceremonies  of  Homage  and  investiture  —  Military  Serrioe  —  Feudal 
Incidents  of  Relief,  Aid,  Wardship,  fro.— Different  species  of  Fleft  — Fendal 
Law-Books 

GsRMANT,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  was  divided  among  a 
Miiicu  '"^'^  ^f  independent  tribes,  differing  greatly  in 
State  of  population  and  importance.  Their  countiy,  over- 
JgJjJjL  spread  with  forests  and  morasses,  afibnled  no 
large  proportion  of  arable  land.  Nor  did  ihej 
ever  occupy  the  same  land  two  years  in  succession,  if  what 
Csesar  tells  us  may  be  believed,  that  fresh  allotments  were 
annually  made  by  the  magistrates.^  But  this  could  not  have 
been  an  absolute  abandonment  of  land  once  cultivated,  which 
Horace  ascribes  to  the  migratory  Scythians.  The  Germans 
had  fixed  though  not  contiguous  dwellings ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ^au  or  township  must  have  continued  to  till  the 
same  fields,  though  it  might  be  with  varying  rights  of  sepa- 
rate property.'  They  had  kings  elected  out  of  particular 
families ;  and  other  chiefs,  both  for  war  and  administration  of 
justice,  whom  merit  alone  recommended  to  the  public  choice. 
But  the  power  of  each  was  greatly  limited ;  and  the  deci- 
sion of  all  leading  questions,  Qiough  subject  to  the  previous 

1  Maglstratus  so    prlncipes  in  aanos  non  student,  nee  quisquam  agii  modom 

slngulos  gentibus  eognationibusque  ho-  eertnm  aut  fines  proprios  halMt     De 

minum,  qui  una  coierunt.  quantum  lis,  Bello  Oallico,  1.  Ti.     These  expressions 

et  quo  loco  viinm  est,  attiiouunt  agri,  at*  may  be  taken  so  as  not  to  contradict 

que  anno  post  alio  transire  oogunt.    Gsb-  Tacitus.    But  Luden,  who  had    exam- 

ssr,  1.  Ti.    Tacitiis  confirms  this :  Arra  ined  the  ancient   history  of  his  coun* 

nar  annus  mutant.    De  Mor.  Oerm.  o.  try  \rith  the  most  perseTerlng  diligence, 

26.  obeerres  that  Caesar  knew  nothing  of  the 

*  Gieear    has   not  written,  probably,  Germans,  except  what  he  had  collected 

with  accurate  knowledge,  wlten  he  says,  concerning  the  Sneti  or  the  Maroomannl. 

Vita  omnis  in  renatlonlbus  et  studlis  rel  Gesohlchte  der  DentMhen  Volker,  I.  4S1 

BlUtazis  consisttt. AgricultuxB 
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deliberation  of  the  chieftains,  sprung  from  the  fi^e  voice  of  a 
popular  assembly.^  The  principal  men,  however,  of  a  Ger- 
man tribe  fully  partook  of  that  estimation  which  is  always 
the  reward  of  valor  and  commonly  of  birth.  They  were 
surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  youths,  the  most  gallant  and  am- 
bitious of  the  nation,  their  pride  at  home,  their  protection  in 
the  field ;  whose  ambition  was  flattered,  or  gratitude  concilia- 
ted, by  such  presents  as  a  leader  of  barbarians  could  confer. 
These  were  the  institutions  of  the  people  who  overthrew  the 
empire  of  Borne,  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  infant  societies^ 
and  such  as  travellers  have  found  among  nations  in  the  same 
stage  of  manners  throughout  the  world.  And  although,  in 
the  lapse  of  four  centuries  between  the  ages  of  Tacitus  and 
Clovis,  some  change  was  wrought  by  long  intercourse  with 
the  Romans,  yet  the  foundations  of  their  political  system 
were  unshaken.  If  the  .S^dic  laws  were  in  tiie  main  drawn 
up  before  the  occupation  of  Graul  by  the  Franks,  as  seems 
the  better  opinion,  it  is  manifest  that  lands  were  held  by  them 
in  determinate  several  possession ;  and  in  other  respects  it  is 
impossible  that  the  manners  described  by  Tacitus  should  not 
have  undergone  some  alteration.' 

When  these  tribes  from  Grermany  and  the  neighboring 
countries  poured  down  upon  the  empire,  and  began  pi^rtition 
to  form  permanent  settlements,  they  made  a  par-  ot  lands  in 
tition  of  the  lands  in  the  conquered  provinces  ^^^. 
between  themselves  and  the  original  possessors. 
The  Burgundians  and  Visigoths  took  two  thirds  of  their  re- 
spective conquests,  leaving  the  remainder  to  the  Roman  pro- 
prietor.    Each  Burgundian  was  quartered,  under  the  gentle 
name  of  guest,  upon  one  of  the  former  tenants,  whose  reluc- 
tant hospitality  confined  him  to  the  smaller  portion  of  his 
estate.*    The  Vandals  in  Africa,  a  more  furious  race  of  plun- 
derers, seized  all  the  best  lands.^    The  Lombards  of  Italy 

1  De  mlnorlbTU  Mbiu  prinolpei  oonml-  tntei  thif  om  of  the  word  kospes.    It 

tent,  4a  nu^oribos  omnas;  it»  tunen,  nt  was  glTen  to  the  military  quartered  up- 

•a  qooqne,  qaomin  penes  plebem  arU-  on  the  inhabitants  anywhere  in  the  em- 

trlnm  est,  ^ad  piinoipes  pertractentw.  pire,  and  thus  transferred  by  analogy  to 

Tae.  de  Hor.  Qerm.  e.  xL    Addalius  and  the  barbarian  occupants.    It  was  need- 

On>tlnseontendlbrpr48ffai!l«n4iir:  which  less,  I  should  think,  for  him  to  prove 

would  be  neater,  but  the  same  sense  ap-  that  these  acquisitions,  "  better  consid- 

pean  to  be  oonTsyed  by  the  oommon  ered  as  aliodial  laws,"  did  not  contain  the 

nadiog.  |erm  of  feudality.    *^  There  Is  no  GotMe 

>  [Novi  I.]  jeudality  unless  the  parties  be  connected 

>  Lag.  Bnzgund.  o.  64,  £6.    Sir  T.  Pal-  by  the  mutual  bond  of  Tassalafce  and 
Krave  has  produced  a  passage  ftom  the  seigniory."    Eng.  Commonw.  i.  600. 
Theodosiaii  coda.  Til.  S,  6,  which  lUna-  «  Piocopius  de  Bello  Vandal.  1.  L  «.  6 
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took  a  third  part  of  the  produce.     We  cannot  discover  any  j 

mention  of  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  laws  or  history  of  ' 

the  Franks.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  they  occupied,  hy 
public  allotment  or  individual  pillage,  a  great  portion  of  the 
lands  of  France.^ 

The  estates  possessed  by  the  Franks  as  their  property 
Alodial  and  Were  termed  alodial ;  a  word  which  is  sometimes 
Baiki  laoda.  restricted  to  such  as  had  descended  by  inheritance.* 
These  were  subject  to  no  burden  except  that  of  pubUc  defence. 
They  passed  to  all  the  children  equally,  or,  in  their  failure, 
to  the  nearest  kindred.*  But  of  these  alodial  possessions 
there  was  a  particular  species,  denominated  Salic,  from  which 
females  were  expressly  excluded.  What  these  lands  were, 
and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  exclusion,  has  been  much 
disputed.  No  solution  seems  more  probable  than  that  the 
ancient  lawgivers  of  the  Salian  Franks  prohibited  females 
from  inheriting  the  lands  assigned  to  the  nation  upon  its 
conquest  of  Gaul,  both  in  compliance  with  their  ancient 
usages,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  military  service  of  every 
proprietor.     But  lands  subsequently  acquired  by  purchase  or 

1  [NoTi  n.]  ing  probability  to  tho  fbnner  derivatfon 
I  Alodial  land!  are  eommonly  opposed  of  eUod;  aixioe  It  is  only  an  inyenion  of 
to  boDofidary  or  feudal;  the  fbnner  beini;  the  woids  aU  and  odh;  ont  it  seemt  alao 
atrictly  proprietary,  while  the  latter  de-  to  corroborate  the  notion  of  Luden,  aa  il 
pended  upon  a  superior.  In  thia  sense  had  been  of  Leibnits,  that  the  word  odd 
the  word  is  of  continual  reenrraioe  in  or  «(Ae<,  applied  to  designate  the  nobler 
ancient  histories,  laws,  and  instruments,  class  of  Gennans,  had  originally  the  sam* 
It  sometimes,  however,  bears  the  sense  sense ;  it  distinguished  absolute  or  alo- 
of inheritanctj  and  this  seems  to  be  its  dial  property  firam  that  which,  thou^ 
meaning  in  the  fhmous  62nd  chapter  of  belonging  to  freemen,  was  subject  to 
the  Sallo  law;  de  Alodis.  Alodium  In-  some  conditions  of  dependency.  (Gesch. 
terdum  opponitur  comparato,  says  Dn  des  Deutschen  Volkes,  toI.  i.  p.  719.) 
Gauge,  in  formulis  veteribus.  Hence,  The  word  «or«,  which  seems  to  hav* 
in  the  oharterA  of  the  elcTenth  century,  misled  seTexal  writers,  when  applied  to 
hereditary  flelil  are  frequently  termed  land  means  only  an  integral  patrimony, 
alodia.  Reoueil  des  Historiens  de  France,  as  it  means  capital  oppoMd  to  interesf 
t.  3d.  pr6fbee.  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Lan-  when  applied  to  money.  It  is  common 
gnedoo.  t.  il.  p.  100.  In  the  cItU  law,  and  is  no  more  than  the 
Alodium  has  by  many  been  derived  Greek  JcA^pof;  but  it  had  been  peculiarly 

?*°?ii»    «  *  «'/F'?'T*2[;J^"^°*?'  appUed  to  the  lands  assigned  by  tho 

etalii.)    But  M.  Gi^,  wlUi  aome  posi-  jJSians  to  the  soldiery  after  a  conquest, 

tlTeness,  brings  It  from  too*,  lotjthus  ^^ch  gome  suppose,  I  know  not  o^ 

wnflnins  the  word  to  lands  acquired  by  ^^^  eridence,  tohkye  been  by  lot. 

lot  on  the  conquest.     But  in  the  first  ^n  c^ng^,  yoo.  Sors.)    And  hence  this 

glace  tols  Msumes  a  regular  pwtition  to  ^^  ^^  n,ost  probably  adopted  by  the 

are  been  made  by  the  Franks,  which  barbarians,  or  rither  thbse  who  rendered 

he,  in  another  place,  as  has  been  seen,  ^^elr  Uws  into  IaUo.    If  the  Teutonlo 

does  not  acknowledge  ;    and  secondly,  ^^^  ^^^   ,^   sometimes   used  Ibr  a 

jitoc/mm,  or,  in  Its  earlier  form,  Aiodis,  mantus  or  manor,  as  M.  Quiiot  Infrrms 

Is  used  for  aU  hereditary  binds.     (See  ^  ^^  ^^^  most  probable  that  this  wai 

0*2J»j  »«"V!f^«  «"»»*•  ^J?*'*^S"*?'j  •  litwal  translation  of  strs,  bearing  with 

p.  402.)    In  the  Orkneys^here  feudal  u  the  secondary  sense, 

tenures  wero  not  introduced,  the  alodial  st^mt  fuiien  «  ta 

proprietor  la  called  an  udaUer,  thus  lend-  ^'  ^"*^»  **•  ^^ 
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other  means,  though  equally  bound  to  the  public  defence, 
were  relieved  from  the  severity  of  this  rule,  and  presumed 
not  to  belong  to  the  class  of  Salic^  Hence,  in  the  Ripuarj 
law,  the  code  of  a  tribe  of  Franks  settled  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  differing  rather  in  words  than  in  substance 
from  the  Salic  law,  which  it  serves  to  illustrate,  it  is  said  that 
a  woman  cannot  inherit  her  grandfather's  estate  (hsereditas 
aTiatica),  distinguishing  such  family  property  from  what  the 
&ther  might  have  acquired.^  And  Marculfus  uses  expressions 
to  the  same  effect.  There  existed,  however,  a  right  of  setting 
aside  the  law,  and  admitting  females  to  succession  by  testa- 
ment It  is  rather  probable,  from  some  passages  in  the 
Burgundian  code,  that  even  the  lands  of  partition  (sortes 
Burgundionum)  were  not  restricted  to  male  heirs.*    And  the 

iBy  fhe  GeniMm  enstomsi  women,  oppoied   to  fho  portion  of  the  estate 

though  trmted  with  much  reepeot  ana  wUoh  was  occupied  by  tenants,  beneflci- 

delicacy,   were  not   endowed   at    their  ary  or  servile.    This,  he  says,  he  has 

marriage.    Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  sed  prored  in  another  work,  which  I  have 

maritos  uzori  eonfert.    Tacitns,  e.  18.  not  seen.    Till  I  have  done  so,  much 

A  similar  principle  might  debar  them  of  doubt  remains  to  me  as  to  this  explana- 

Inheritance  in  fixed  poesesdoDS.    Certain  tion.    Montesquieu  had  already  started 

it  is  tliat  the  exclusion  of  females  was  the  same  theory,  which  Quisot  justly,  as 

not   unficequent  among   the   Teutonic  it  seems,  calls  ^'  incomplete  et  hypoth6- 

nations.    We  find  it  in  the  laws  of  the  tlque."     Besides    other   objections,    it 

Thuringlans  and  of  the  Saxons ;   both  seems  not  to  explain  the  manifest  iden- 

ancient  codes,  though  not  free  from  in-  tity  between  the  terra   Saliea  and  the 

terpolatlon.    Leibnitx,  Seriptores  Rerum  hareditas  aviatiea  of  the  Ripuarian  law, 

Brunswicensium,    t.  i.  p.  81  and    88.  or  the  alodit  parentum  of  Blarculfus.    I 

But  this  usage  was  repugnant  to  the  ought,  howeyer,  to  mention  a  remark  of 

principles  of    Boman    law,  which    the  GrUnm,    that,  throughout    the   Frank 

Franks  found  preTailing  in  their  new  domination.  German  countries  made  use 

country,  and  to  the  natural  feeling  which  of  the  woros  terra  Skdiea.    In  them  it 

leads  a  man  to  prefer  his  own  descend-  could  not  mean  lands  of  partition  or 

ants  to  oollatezai  heirs.    One  of  the  pre-  assignment,  but  mere  cdodia.     And  ho 

cedents  in  Marculfus  (1.  YL  form.  12)  calls  thinks  that  it  may,  in  most  cases,  be  in- 

the  exclusion  of  females,  diutnma  et  terpreted  of  the  terra  (/oi7imt«a2t5.  (Deut- 

impia  consuetude.    In  another  alhther  sche  Rechts  Alterthiimer,  p.  ^8.) 

addresses  his  daughter:  Omnibus  non  M.  Fauriel  maintains  (Hist,  de  la  Ganle 

habetnr   incognitum,  quod,   sicut   lex  M&ridlon.  U.  18)  that   the  Salic  lands 

Balica  oontinet,  de  rebus  meis,  quod  tnihi  were  beneficiary,  as  opposed  to  the  alo- 

«x  aiod*  parentum  meorum  obvenU,  apud  dial.    But  the  *^  hsereditas  arlatica  "  Is 

gennanoB  tnoe  filios  meoe  minime  in  hsB-  repug^nant  to  this.    Marculfus  distinctly 

reditate    snoeedere   poteras.     Formnlse  opposes  alodia  to  comparata^  and  limits 

Hareulfo  at^eetas,  49.    These  precedents  me  exclusion  of  daughters  to  the  former 

are  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  about  According  to  one  of  the  most  recent  in- 

the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century.  quirers,  ^  terra  Saliea  "  was  all  the  land 

The  opinion  expressed  in  the  text,  that  held  by  a  Salian  Frank  (Lehuerou,  i.  86). 

the  terra  Saliea,  which  females  could  not  But  the  same  objections  apply  to  this  so- 

inherit,  was  the  land  acquired  by  the  lution ;  in  addition  to  which  it  may  be 

barbarians  on  their  first  conquest,  is  con-  said  that  the  whole  Salic  law  relates  to 

firmed  by  Sismondi  (i.  196)  and  by  Qui-  that   people,  while  "  tern  Saliea  "  ii 

7.ot  (Bssais  sur  THist.  de  France,  p.  94).  plainly  descriptiye  of  a  peculiar  ohaxao- 

M.  Querard,  however,  the  learned  editor  ter  of  lands, 

of  the  chartulary  of  Chartres  (Documens  *  C.  66. 

In^ts,  1840,  p.  22),  is  persuaded  that  *  I  had  In  fi>nner  editions  asserted  tho 

Balle  land  was  that  of  the  domain,  from  oontraiy  of  this,  on  the  authority  of  Lmp. 

soto,  the  hall  or  principal  residenoe,  as  Buifund.  c.  78,  which  seemed  to  Unul 
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Visigoths  admitted  women  on  equal  terms  to  the  whole 
inheritance.^ 

A  controversy  has  been  maintained  in  France  as  to  the 
jj^^^^^  condition  of  the  Romans,  or  rather  the  provincial 
naUTMof  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  after  the  invasion  of  Clovis. 
GaoL  -g^|.  neither  those  who  have  considered  the  Franks 

as  barbarian  conquerors,  enslaving  the  former  possessors,  nor 
the  Abbe  Dubos,  in  whose  theory  they  appear  as  allies  and 
friendly  inmates,  are  warranted  by  historical  facts,  though 
more  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  found  in  the  latter 
hypothesis.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  the  Romans  not  only 
possessed  of  property,  and  governed  by  their  own  laws,  but 
admitted  to  the  royal  favor  and  the  highest  offices ; '  while  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  who  were  generally  of  that  nation,*  grew 
up  continually  in  popular  estimation,  in  riches,  and  in  temporal 
sway.    Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  a  marked  line  was  drawn 


the  saoceuloii  of  estates,  ealled  torus,  to 
male  hein.  But  the  expreeaions  are  too 
obscure  to  warrant  this  inference;  and 
M.  Ouisot  (Essais  sor  mist,  de  France, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  96)  refers  to  the  14th  ctiapter 
of  the  same  code  for  the  opposite  propo- 
sition. But  this,  too,  la  not  absolutely 
clear,  as  a  general  role. 

J  [Note  III.] 

'Daniel  ooAJectnres  that  Clotairs  I. 
was  the  first  who  admitted  Romans  into 
the  army,  which  had  previously  been 
eompoeed  of  Franks.  From  this  time  we 
find  many  in  high  military  command. 
(Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran^oise,  t.  i.  p.  11.) 
It  seems  by  a  passage  in  Gregory  of 
Touts,  qnoted  by  Dubos  ( t.  ill.  p. 
M7},  that  some  Romans  aflSected  the  htue- 
banaa  character  by  letting  their  hair 
grow.  If  this  were  generally  permitted, 
it  would  be  a  stronger  eridence  of  ap- 
proximation between  the  two  races  than 
any  that  Dubos  has  adduced.  Montes- 
quieu certainly  takes  it  for  granted  that 
a  Roman  might  change  his  law,  and  thus 
become  to  all  material  intents  a  Frank. 
(Esprit  des  Lolx.  1.  xxriii.  c.  4.)  But  the 
passage  on  whicn  he  relies  is  read  differ- 
•nUy In  the  manuscripts.    [Noti  IV.] 

s  The  barbarians  by  d^rees.  got  hold 
of  bishoprics.  In  a  list  of  tnlrty-four 
bishops  or  priests,  present  at  a  council 
in  506,  says  H.  Fauziel  (ill.  469),  the 
names  are  all  Roman  or  Qreck.  This 
was  at  Agde.  in  the  dominion  of  the  Vis- 
igoths. In  611  a  council  at  Orleans  ex- 
hibits one  German  name.  But  at  the 
fifth  council  of  Paris,  in  577,  where  for- 
ty-five bishops  attenctod.  the  Romans  are 
Indeed  much  the  more  nomerooa,  but 


mingled  with  barbaric  names,  six  of 
whom  H.  Thierry  mentions.  (Rfeits  des 
Temps  M^rovingiens,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.)  In 
585,  at  Macon,  out  of  aixty-uree  names 
but  six  are  German.  Fauriel  aaserts 
that,  in  a  diploma  of  Clovis  II.  dated 
668,  there  are  out  five  Roman  names  out 
of  forty-five  witnesses  ;  and  hence  he  in- 
fers that,  by  this  time,  the  Franks  had 
seised  on  the  Church  as  their  spoil,  fill- 
ing it  with  barbarian  prelates.  But  on 
reference  to  Roc.  des  Hist.  (iv.  688).  I 
find  but  four  of  the  witnesses  to  this  in- 
strument qualified  as  episcopus :  and  of 
these  two  have  Roman  names.  The  ma- 
jority may  have  been  laymen  for  any  ev- 
idence which  the  diploma  presents.  In 
one,  however,  of  Clovis  III.,  dated  608 
lid.  p.  672),  I  find,  among  twelve  bishops, 
only  three  names  which  appear  Roman. 
We  cannot  always  Judge  by  the  modem* 
iiation  of  a  proper  name.  St.  Legex 
sounds  well  enough ;  but  in  his  Life  wa 
find  a  *'  Beatus  Leodegarius  ex  progenia 
celsa  Francorum  ac  nobilisslma  exortus.'^ 
Greek  names  are  exceedingly  common 
among  the  bishops;  but  Uiese  eannot 
mislead  an  attentive  reader. 

This  inroad  of  Franks  into  the  Church 
probablv  accelerated  the  utter  prostratica 
of  intellectual  power,  at  least  in  its  liter- 
ary manifestation,  which  throws  so  dark 
a  shade  over  the  seventh  century.  And 
it  still  more  unquestionably  tended  to 
the  secular,  the  irr^ular,  the  warlike 
character  of  the  higher  clergy  in  France 
and  Germany  for  manv  following  centu- 
ries. Some  of  these  bishops,  aceordiog 
to  Gregory  of  Toofs,  were  profligate  bar* 
barians. 
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at  the  outset  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 
Though  one  class  of  Romans  retained  estates  of  their  own, 
yet  there  was  another,  called  tributary,  who  seem  to  have 
culdvated  those  of  the  Franks,  and  were  scarcely  raised  above 
the  condition  of  predial  servitude.  But  no  distinction  can  be 
more  unequivocal  than  that  which  was  established  between 
the  two  nations,  in  the  weregild^  or  composition  for  homicide. 
Capital  punishment  for  murder  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Franks,  who,  like  most  barbarous  nations,  would  have 
thought  the  loss  of  one  citizen  ill  repaired  by  that  of  another. 
The  weregild  was  paid  to  the  relations  of  the  slain,  according 
toja  legal  rate.  This  was  fixed  by  the  Salic  law  at  six 
hundred  solidi  for  an  Antrustion  of  the  king ;  at  three  hun- 
dred for  a  Roman  canviva  regis  (meaning  a  man  of  sufficient 
rank  to  be  admitted  to  the  royal  table)  ;  ^  at  two  hundred  for 
a  common  Frank;  at  one  hundred  for  a  Roman  possessor 
of  lands ;  and  at  forty-five  for  a  tributary,  or  cultivator  of 
another's  property.  In  Burgundy,  where  religion  and  length 
of  settlement  had  introduced  cQfierent  ideas,  murder  was 
punished  with  death.  But  other  personal  injuries  were 
compensated,  as  among  the  Franks,  by  a  fine,  graduated 
according  to  the  rank  and  nation  of  the  aggrieved  party .^ 
The  barbarous  conquerors  of  Gaul  and  Italy  were  guided 
by  notions  very  different  from  those  of  Rome,  who  Distinotton 
had  imposed  her  own  laws  upon  all  the  subjects  of  ^^'^• 
her  empire.    Adhering  in  general  to  their  ancient  customs, 

1  This  pImM  was  borrowed  from  the  To  return  to  the  words  conTiva  regis. 

Romans.    The  Theodosian  code  speaks  of  it  soems  not  probable  that  they  shonla 

those  qui  dlvinls  epulis  adhibentur.  et  be  limited  to  those  who  actually  had 

adorandi  principes  fiwultatem  antiquitus  ftasted  at  the  royal  table :  thoy  naturally 

meruerunt.     Oamler.  Origlno  da  Oou-  include  the  senatorial  mmilies,  one  of 

▼emement  Fran^^is  (in  Leber's  CoUec-  whom  would  receire  that  honor  if  ha 

tion  des  MeiUenres  Dissertations  relatiree  should  present  himself  at  court. 

&  THIstore  de  France,  1888,  toI.  ▼.  p.  *Lfj^  Sili*ae,  e.  48;   Leges  Buivuq. 

187).     This  memoir  by  Oamior,  which  dionuw,  ti^  2.     Murder  and  robbery 

obtained  a  prise  from  the  Academy  of  In-  were  made  capital  by  Childebert  king  aff 

Bcripdons  m  1761,  is  a  learned  disquisi-  Parii> ;  but  Franeus  was  to  lie  sent  for 

tlon  on  the  relation  between  the  Frank  trial  iu  the  royal  court,  debilior  persona 

monarchy  and  the  usages  of  the  Roman  in  loco  pem/aiur.    Baliis,  t.  i.  p.  17.    I 

empire;    ineUnhig  oonsideiably   to    the  am    Incliued    tn  think   that  the  word 

school  of  Dubos.    I  only  read  it  iu  1861 :  Franau  does  not  absolutely  refer  to  the 

St  puts  some  things  in  a  Just  light ;  yet  nation  of  the  party,  but  rather  to  liis 

the  impression  which  it  leaTes  is  that  of  rank,  as  oppoied  to  debUior  persona  ; 

onesidedneu.    The  author  does  not  ae-  and  consequently,  that  it  had  already 

opuntlbr  the  continued  distinction  be-  acquired  the  sense  of /r««9nanor./^e-iom 

tween  the  Franks  and  Romans,  testified  (ingennus),  which  u  perhaps  its  strict 

by  th«  language  of  history  and  of  law.  meaning.      Du    Cange,    roe.   Franeus, 

Oamlsr  nerer  once  alludes  to  the  most  quotes  ttie  pasasge  in  this  sense.    [Moti 

Itriking  circumstance,  the  inequality  of  iV.j 
wmpodtlon  fbr  homicide. 
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without  desire  of  improvement^  thej  left  the  former  habita* 
tions  in  unmolested  enjoyment  of  their  civil  institutions.  The 
Frank  was  judged  by  the  Salic  or  the  Ripuary  code;  the 
Graul  followed  that  of  Theodosius.^  This  grand  distinction  of 
Boman  and  barbarian,  according  to  the  law  w^hich  each  fol- 
lowed, was  common  to  the  Frank,  Burgundian,  and  Lombard 
kingdoms.  But  the  03tix)goths,  whose  settlement  in  the  em- 
pire and  advance  in  civility  of  manners  were  earlier,  inclined 
to  desert  their  old  usages,  and  adopt  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence.* The  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  too,  were  compiled  by 
bishops  upon  a  Roman  foundation,  and  designed  as  an  uniform 
code,  by  which  both  nations  should  be  governed.'  The  name 
of  Gaul  or  Roman  was  not  entirely  lost  in  that  of  French 
man,  nor  had  the  separation  of  their  laws  ceased,  even  in  the 
provinces  north  of  the  Loire,  till  after  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne.* Ultimately,  however,  the  feudal  customs  of  succes- 
sion, which  depended  upon  piihciples  quite  remote  from  those 
of  the  civil  law,  and  the  rights  of  territorial  justice  which  the 
barons  came  to  possess,  contributed  to  extirpate  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  in  that  part  of  France.  But  in  the  south,  from 
whatever  cause,  it  survived  the  revolutions  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  thus  arose  a  leading  division  of  that  kingdom  into 
pat/s  coutumiers  and  pays  du  droit  ecrit ;  the  former  regulated 
by  a  vast  variety  of  ancient  usages,  the  latter  by  the  civil  law.* 

I  Inter  Romsnoa  negotla  caoflamm  Ro-  north  of  France  on  account  of  the  snpe- 

manis   Legibus    prxecipimua   termiDarl.  rfor  advantages,  particularly  in  point  or 

Edict.  Olotair.  1.  circ.  600.    Balus.  Ga-  composition  for  offences,  annexed  to  the 

pitul.  t.  i.  p.  7.  Salic  law;  while  that  of  the  Visigothf 

<  Oiannone,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  being  more  equal,  the  Romans  nuder 

*  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  i.  p.  242.  their  goremnient  had  no  inducement  to 
Heineccius,  Hist.  Juris  German,  c.  i.  s.  quit  Sieir  own  code.  (Esprit  des  LDix,  I. 
15.  zxTiii.  c.  4.)    But  it  does  not  appear  that  • 

*  Snger,  In  his  life  of  Louis  VI.,  uses  the  Visigoths  had  any  peculiar  code  ot 
the  expression,  lex  Salica  (R«cnell  des  laws  till  after  their  expulsion  Tnax  the 
Ilistoriens,  (.  xiL  p.  24);  and  I  hare  kingdom  of  Toulouse.  They  tlien  re 
some  recollection  of  having  met  with  the  taioed  only  a  small  strip  of  territory  Iq 
like  words  in  other  writings  of  as  mod-  Fmnoe^  about  Narbonne  and  Montpel* 
em  a  date.    But  I  am  not  convinced  that  lier. 

the  original  Salic  code  wast  meant  by  this  However,  the  distinction  of  men  ao» 

phrnse.  which  may  tmve  been  applied  to  cording  to  their  laws  was  preserved  fbe 

the  local  feudal  customs.    The  capitula-  many    centuries,  both  in    France  and 

ries  of  Charlemagne  are  frequently  term-  Italy.    A  Judicial  proceeding  of  the  year 

ed  lex  Salica.    Many  of  these  are  copied  918,  published  by  the  historians  of  LAn- 

from  the  Theodosian  code.  guedoc  (t.  ii.  Appendix,  p  66),  prcvet 

6  This  division  is  very  ancient,  being  that  the  Roman,  Qothic.  and  Salio  codef 

(bund    in    the    edict  of  Pistes,    under  were  then  kept  perfectly  separate,  and 

Charles  the  Bald,  in  864;  where  we  read,  that  there  were  distinct  judges  for  the 

In  illis  regiouibus,  quae  legem  Romanam  three  nations.    The  Gothic  law  is  refer- 

S(*quuntur.     (Recueil  des  Historiens,  t  red  to  as  an  existing  authority  in  a  char^ 

vii.  p.  664.)     Montesquieu  thinks  that  ter  of  1070.      Idem,  t.   iii.  p.  274;    De 

the  Roman  law  fell  into  disuse  in  the  Marca,  Marca  Hixpanica,  p.  1168.    Wo- 
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Tbe  kingdom  of  Clovis  was  divided  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts,  each  under  the  government  of  a  count,  a  Prorineua 
name  familiar  to  Roman  subjects,  by  which  they  ^^^J*"***** 
rendered  the  ^q/*  of  4he  Grermans.^     The  author-  Fi«nch 
ity  of  this  officer  extended  over  all  the  inhabitants,  •™p'"' 
as  well  Franks  as  natives.     It  was  his  duty  to  administer 
justice,  to  preserve  tranquillity,  to  collect  the  royal  revenues, 
and  to  lead,  when  required,  the  free  proprietors  into  the  field. 
The  title  of  a  duke  implied  a  higher  dignity,  and  commonly 
gave  authority  over  several  counties.*     These  offices  were 
originally  conferred  during  pleasure ;  but  the  claim  of  a  son 
to  succeed  his  father  would  often  be  found  too  plausible  or 
too  formidable  to  be  rejected,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
even  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  these  provincial  governor? 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  that  independence  which  was  des- 
tined to  change  the  countenance  of  £urope.^    The  Lombard 


men  In  lUlr  npon  marrtaf*  nsaallj 
ehanged  thdr  tew  and  adopted  that  of 
their  bnsband,  returning  to  their  own  in 
widowhood;  bat  to  this  there  are  exeep- 
tione.  Charters  are  foand  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century  with  the  expression,  qui 
professus  sum  lege  Longobardlo&  [aut] 
lege  Saliei  [aut]  lege  AlemanDorum  Ti- 
ters. But  soon  afterwards  the  distiac- 
ttonswers  entirely  lost,  partly  through 
tbe  prsTalenoe  of  the  Roman  law,  and 
partly  through  the  multitude  of  local 
statutes  in  the  Itolian  cities.  Muratori, 
Antlquitates  Italin  Diaaertat.  22;  Du 
Cange,  t.  Lex.  HeineociuSf  Hlstorla  Ju- 
fis  Germanici,  o.  ii.  s.  61.    [Notb  V.] 

1  The  word  graf  was  not  always  equiT- 
alent  to  comes;  it  took  in  some  coun- 
tries, as  in  England,  the  iSnm  gertfa^  and 
stood  for  the  viceeome*  or  sherlif,  the 
eouDt  or  alderman's  deputy.  Some  hare 
derlTed  it  from  gran,  on  ttie  hypothesis 
that  the  elders  presided  in  the  Gwman 


*  IfaxcuUl  AnrmuUB,  1. 1.  82. 

'Honard,  the  learned  translator  of 
Littleton  ( Aneiens  Loix  dcs  Vrao^ois, 
t.  1.  p.  6),  supposes  these  titles  to  hate 
been  applied  indiflbrentty.  But  the  oon- 
Irary  Is  easily  proted,  and  especially  by 
a  line  of  Vortunatus,  quoted  by  Du  Gangs 
and  others 

Qui  modo  dat  Gomitis,  det  tibl  Jnra 
Duds. 
The  eause  of  M.  Houard^s  error  may  per- 
haps be  worth  noticing.  In  the  aboTO- 
dted  form  of  Mareuifbs,  a  prtetdetU  (In 
law  languagn)  Is  given  fbr  the  appoint- 
ment or  a  duke,  count,  or  patrician. 
The  mats  rial  part  being  the  same,  It  was 


only  necessary  to^  tQy  tke  blanks^  as  ws 
should  call  it.  by  Inserting  the  proper 
designation  of  oflloe.  It  Is  expressed 
therafore^  actionem  eomitatus^  dueatus^ 
aui  patnciatus,  in  pago  iUOj  quam  ante^ 
eessor  tuus  tile  usque  nunc  viflus  est 
eglsse,  tibi  agendum  regendumque  com- 
i^Uisimns.  Montesquieu  has  fidlen  into 
a  similar  mistake  (1.  xxx  e.  19),  foroet 
ting  for  a  moment,  like  Houard,  that 
these  instruments  in  Maicnlftis  were  not 
reoords  of  real  transactions,  but  general 
forms  fbr  fhture  occasion. 

The  offloe  of  patrician  Is  rather  more 
obscure.  It  se^ms  to  hare  nearly  cor- 
responded with  what  was  afterwards  call- 
ed mayor  of  the  palace,  and  to  hare 
impllBd  the  command  of  all  the  royal 
forces.  Such  at  least  were  Celsns  and 
his  successor  Mummoius  under  Gontran. 
This  Ib  probable  too  firom  analogy.  The 
patrician  was  the  highest  officer  In  the 
Roman  empire  ttom  ttie  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  we  know  how  much  the  Franks 
themselves,  and  still  more  their  OauUsh 
suljecti,  aflected  to  Imitate  the  style  of 
the  imperial  court. 

This  offloe  was,  as  fkr  as  I  recolleel| 
oonflned  to  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy ; 
but  the  Franks  of  this  kingdom  may 
hare  borrowed  it  fh>m  the  Buivundians, 
as  the  latter  did  fkt>m  the  empire.  Blar- 
cttUftis  gives  a  fbrm  for  the  grant  of  tbe 
office  of  patrician,  which  seems  to  have 
differed  only  in  local  extent  of  authoritv 
fhMn  that  of  a  duke  or  a  count,  which 
was  the  least  of  the  three ;  as  tbe  same 
formula  expressing  their  fhnctions  is 
sufficient  Ibr  all. 

*  That  the  offioai  of  d>unt  and  duks 
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dukes,  those  especially  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento,  acquired 
very  early  an  hereditary  right  of  governing  their  provinces, 
and  that  kingdom  became  a  sort  of  federal  aristocracy.^ 

The  throne  of  France  was  always  filled  by  the  royal  house 

of  Meroveus.     However  complete  we  may  imagine 

to*the  ^    the  elective  rights  of  the  Franks,  it  is  clear  that  a 

'^BiSib      fundamental  law  restrained  them  to  this  family. 

°*^  '  Such,  indeed,  had  been  the  monai'chy  of  their  an* 
cestors  the  Germans;  such  long  continued  to  be  those  of 
Spain,  of  England,  and  perhaps  of  all  European  nations. 
The  reigning  family  was  immutable ;  but  at  every  vacancy 
the  heir  awaited  the  confirmation  of  a  popular  election, 
whether  that  were  a  substantial  privilege  or  a  mere  cere- 
mony. Exceptions,  however,  to  the  Hneal  succession  are 
rare  in  the  history  of  any  country,  unless  where  an  infant 
heir  was  thought  unfit  to  rule  a  nation  of  freemen.  But,  in 
fact,  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  system  of  constitutional  laws 
rigidly  observed  in  ages  of  anarchy  and  ignorance.  Those 
antiquaries  who  have  maintained  the  most  opposite  theories 
upon  such  points  are  seldom  in  want  of  particular  instances 
to  support  their  respective  conclusions.' 

were  oikrinaUy  bat  temporaxr  may  be  The  HelTetfan   oonnts  appear  to  have 

Inferred  from  several  paeaages  in  Gregorr  been  nearly  independent  aa  early  as  this 

of  Tours;  as  1.  ▼.  c.  87,  1.  Till.  o.  18.  period.     (Planta's  Hist,  of  the  Ualvetie 

Bat  it  seems  by  the  laws  of  the  Aleman-  Coniederaoy,  chap,  i.) 

ni,  0.  86,  that  the  hereditary  sacoesaioa  i  Qiaunone,  1.  it.    [Nora  VI.] 

of  their  dakes  was  tolerably  ettablished  *  Hottoman  (Franco-Gallia,  o.  t1.)  and 

at  the  banning  of  the  seventh  century,  BoalainTiUlers  (Ktat  de  la  France)  seem 

when  their  code  was  promulgated.    The  to  oonsider  the  crown  as  absolutely  elee- 

Bavarians  chose  their  own  dnkes  out  of  tlTe.     The  Abb^  Vertot  (Bltaioires    de 

one  IkmllT,  as  is  declared  in  their  laws;  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  t.ir  ) maintains 

tit.  ii.  e.  1,  and  o.  20.    (liodebrog,  Co-  a  limited  rieht  of  election  within  the 

dex  Legnm  Antiquarum.)    This  the  em-  reigning  &mTly.    M.  de  Fonoemagne  ((. 

peror  Henry  n.  oonflrms:  Nonne  seitis  i.  and  t.  viii.  of  the  same  collection)  as- 

(he  says),  &guarios  ab  initio  duoem  eli-  sertsastrict  hereditary  descent.    Neither 

gendi  liberam  habere  potestatem  ?    (Dit>  pertiaps  sufflclently  distinguishes  acts  of 

mar,  apud  Schmidt,  lUst.  des  Allemands,  Tiolence  from  those  of  right,  nor  obserres 

t,  ii.  p.  404.)    Indeed  the  consent  of  the  changes  in  the  French  eonstitutloii 

these  Qermaa  prorincial  nations,  If  I  between  OIotIs  and  Ohilderic  III. 

may  use  the  expression,  seems  to  have  It  would   now   be   admitted   by  the 

been  always  required,  as  in  an  independ-  miOoiity  of  French  antiquades,  tiiat  the 

•nt  monarchy.    Ditmar,  a  chronicler  ct  nearest  heir  would  not  haTe  a  strict  right 

the  tenth  oenturf ,  says  that  Bchard  was  to  the  throne ;  but  if  he  were  of  tiill  age 

made  duke  of  Thoriogia  totius  populi  and  in  lineal  desoent,  his  expectation 

oonsensu    Pfeflbl,  Abr^  Ohronologique  would  be  such  as  to  constitute  a  moral 

t.  i.  p.  1 J4.     With  respect  to  Franee,  claim  never  to  be  defeated  or  contested, 

Sroperly  so  called,  or  the  kingdoms  of  provided  no  impediment,  such  as  his  mi- 

eustria  and  Burgundy,  it  may  be  less  nority  or  weakness  of  mind,  stood  In  the 

easy  to  prove  the  existence  of  hereditary  way.    After  the  middle  of  the  seventh 

oi&oes  under  the  Merovingians.    But  the  century  the  mayors  c^  the  palace  selected 

feebleness  of  their  government  makes  it  whom  they  would.    As  it  is  still  clearer 

probable  that  so  natural  a  system  of  dis-  from  history  that  the  OarloTlngian  kings 

organizxtlon  had   not  feUed  to  ensue,  did  not  assume  the  crown  wtthout  aa 
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Ooyis  was  a  leader  of  barbarians,  who  respected  his  valor 
and  the  rank  which  they  had  given  him,  but  were  umn^ 
incapable  of  servile  feelings,  and  jealous  of  their  authority 
common  as  well  as  individual  rights.    In  order  to 
appreciate  the  power  which  he  possessed,  it  has  been  custom- 
ary with  French  writers  to  bring  forward  the  well-known 
stoiy  of  the  vase  of  Soissons.     When  the  plunder  vsm  of 
taken  in  Clovis's  invasion  of  Gaxil  was  set  out  in  8®*"*»°»- 
this  place  for  distribution,  he  begged  for  himself  a  precious 
vessel  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rheims.     The  army  hav- 
ing expressed  their  willingness  to  consent,  ^  You  shall  have 
nothing  here,"  exclaimed  a  soldier,  striking  it  with  his  battle- 
axe,  ^  but  what  falls  to  your  share  by  lot"     Glovis  took  the 
vessel  without  marking  any  resentment,  but  found  an  oppor- 
tunity, next  year,  of  revenging  himself  by  the  death  of  the 
soldier.    The  whole  behavior  of  Clovis  appears  to  be  that 
of  a   barbarian    chief,  not  daring  to  withdraw  anything 
from  the  rapacity,  or  to  chastise  the  rudeness,  of  his  follow- 
ers. 

But  if  such  was  the  liberty  of  the  Franks  when  they  first 
became  conquerors  of  Graul,  we  have  good  reason  power  of 
to  believe  that  they  did  not  lon^^  preserve  it.     A  ^e  ungs 
people  not  very  numerous  spread  over  the  spacious 
provinces  of  Gaul,  wherever  lands  were  assigned  to  or  seized 
by  them.     It  became  a  burden  to  attend  those  general  assem- 
blies of  the  nation  which  were  annually  convened  in  the 
month  of  March,  to  deliberate  upon  public  business,  as  well 
as  to  exhibit  a  muster  of  military  strength.     Ailer  some 
time  it  appears  that  these  meetings  drew  together  only  the 
bishops,  and  those  invested  with  civil  offices.^    The  ancient 

•leetioii.  ire  mmy  more  probebly  gnppoee  says,  **  must  have  been  deeply  implanted 

this  to  oaTe  bom  the  ancient  constitn-  when  Pepin  was  forced  to  obtun  the 

tion.    The  paasagea  in  Oregory  of  Tours  pope's  sanction  before  he  Tentured  te 

which  look  like  a  mpre  hereditary  saocee-  depose  the  Meroringian  prino^  obscure 

slon  such  as,  (puuuor  JUii  regnum  ae-  and  despised  as  he  was."    (Jbsais  sui 

opisnil  it  inter  m  (MquA  lanee  dividunt^  I'HIst.  de  France,  p.  298.)    But  sorely 

do  not  exclude  a  popular  election,  which  this  is  not  to  the  point.    Childexle  III. 

he  would  consider  a  mere  formalify.and  was  a  reiffnlng  king;  and,  besides  thii^ 

wliieh  in  that  case  must  haT-  been  little  the  questton  b  by  no  means  as  to  the 

mora.  right  of  the  Meroringian  fiimily  to  the 

I  most  admit,  howerer,  that  H.  Guix>t,  throne,  which  no  one  disputes,  but  as  to 

whose  authority  is  deserredly  so  high,  that  or  the  nearest  heir.    The  case  was 

glres  more  weight  to  lineal  inheritance  the  same  with  the  second  dynasty.    The 

than  maay  others  have  done;  and  con-  Franks  bound  themselTBs  to  the  Ikmily 

sequently  treats  the  phrases  of  historians  of  Pepin,  not  to  any  one  heir  within  it. 

■eoning  to  imply  a  choice  by  the  people  >  Dubos,  t.  ill.  p.  827 ;  Uably,  Obserr 

as  merely  recognitions  of  a  legal  right,  sur  PHistoire  de  France,  1. 1.  o.  8 
'  The  prindplo  of  hersditaiy  right,''  he 
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inhabilants  of  Graul,  having  little  notion  of  political  liberty, 
were  onlikelj  to  resist  the  most  tyrannical  conduct  Many 
of  them  became  officers  of  state,  and  advisers  of  the  sover- 
eign, whose  ingenuity  might  teach  maxims  of  despotism  un- 
known in  the  forests  of  Germany.  We  shall  scarcely  wrong 
the  bishops  by  suspecting  them  of  more  pliable  courtliness 
than  was  natural  to  the  long-haired  warriors  of  Clovis.^  Yet 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  Franks  were  themselves  in- 
strumental in  this  change  of  their  government.  The  court 
of  the  Merovingian  kings  was  crowded  with  followers,  who 
have  been  plausibly  derived  from  those  of  the  German  chiefs 
described  by  Tacitus ;  men  forming  a  distinct  and  elevated 
class  in  the  state,  and  known  by  the  titles  of  Fideles,  Leudes, 
and  Antrustiones.  They  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king, 
upon  their  admission  into  that  rank,  and  were  commonly 
remunerated  with  giAs  of  land.  Under  different  appellations 
we  find,  as  some  antiquaries  think,  this  class  of  courtiers  in 
the  early  records  of  Lombardy  and  England.  The  general 
name  of  Vassals  (from  GwaSy  a  Celtic  word  for  a  servant)  is 
applied  to  them  in  every  country.*  By  the  assistance  of 
these  faithful  supporters,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  regal 
authority  of  Clovis's  successors  was  insured.*  However  this 
may  be,  the  annals  of  his  more  immediate  descendants  ex- 
hibit a  course  of  oppression,  not  merely  displayed,  as  will 
often  happen  among  uncivilized  people,  though  free,  in 
acts  of  private  injustice,  but  in  such  general  tyranny  as  is 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  real  checks  upon  the 
sovereign.* 

But  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the  kings  ot 

1  Gregory  of  Tours,  throctghout   his  by  being  Tusals  or  serrants*  became  fhe 

history,  talks  of  the  royal  power  In  the  object  of  beneficiary  donations.    In  one 

tone  of  Louifl  XIV.'s  conrt.    If  we  were  of  Marculfus^s  precedents,  1.  i.  f.  18,  we 

obliged  to  beliere  all  we  read,  even  the  hare  the  form  by  which  an  Antrustion 

vase  of  Soissons  would  bear  witness  to  was  created.    See  du  Cange,  under  these 

the  obedience  of  the  Franlcs.  several  words,  and  Muratori^s  thirteenth 

>  The  Gasindi  of  Italy  and  the  Anglo*  dissertation  on  Italian  Antiquities.    The 

Saxon  royal  Thane  appear  to  correspond,  Gardingi  sometimes   mentioned  in  the 

more  or  lera.  to  the  Antrustions  of  France,  laws  of  the  Visigoths  do  not  appear  to  be 

The  word  Thane,  howerer,  as  will  be  of  the  same  description, 

■een  in  another  chapter,  was  used  in  a  '  Boantus  .  .  .  vallatus  in  domo  sua, 

▼ery  extensive  sense,  and  comprehended  ab  hominibus  npx  Interfectus  est.  Greg, 

all  free  proprietors  of  land.     That  of  Tur.  1.  Tiii.  c.  11.    A  &w  spirited  retain- 

Leudes  seems  to  imply  only  subjection,  ers  were  sufilcient  to  execute  the  man- 

and  Is  frequently  applied  to  the  whole  datesof  arbitrary  power  among  a  barbai- 

body  of  a  nation,  as  well  as,  in  a  stricter  ous  disunited  people. 

Miiae,  to   the   king-s  personal  vassals.  *  This  is  more  fldly  discussed  in  NofI 

This  name  they  did  not  acquire,  origin-  VII. 
•Uj,  by  possessing  benefloes ;  bat  rather, 
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this  line  had  fallen  into  that  contemptible  state  Degeneracy 
which  has  been  described  in  the  last  chapter,  of  the  royal 
The  majors  of  the  palace,  who  from  mere  oiRcers  Mayon  of 
of  the  court  had  now  become  masters  of  the  king-  ^«  pai»oe. 
dom,  were  elected  by  the  Franks,  not  indeed  the  whole  body 
of  that  nation,  but  the  provincial  governors  and  considerable 
proprietors  of  land.*  Some  inequality  there  probably  existed 
from  the  beginning  in  the  partition  of  estates,  and  this  had 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  common  changes  of  property, 
by  the  rapine  of  those  savage  times,  and  by  royal  munifi- 
cence. Thus  arose  that  landed  aristocracy  which  became  the 
most  striking  feature  in  the  political  system  of  Europe  dur- 
ing many  centuries,  and  is,  in  fact,  its  great  distinction,  both 
from  the  despotism  of  Asia,  and  the  equality  of  republican 
governments. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  about  the  origin  of  nobility 
in  France,  which  mis^ht  perhaps  be  settled,  or  at  „  .  ,„^ 

-  ,  ,  11^/..  •  /»  Nobility. 

least  better  understood,  by  nxing  our  conception  oi 
the  term.  In  our  modem  acceptation  it  is  usually  taken  to 
imply  certain  distinctive  privileges  in  the  political  order, 
inherent  in  the  blood  of  the  possessor,  and  consequently  not 
transferable  like  those  which  property  confers.  Limited  to 
this  sense,  nobility,  I  conceive,  was  unknown  to  the  con- 
querors of  Gaul  till  long  after  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  They  felt,  no  doubt,  the  common  prejudice  of  man 
kind  in  favor  of  those  whose  ancestry  is  conspicuous,  when 
compared  with  persons  of  obscure  birth.  This  is  the  pri- 
mary meaning  of  nobility,  and  perfectly  distinguishable  from 
the  possession  of  exclusive  civil  rights.     Those  who  are 

1  The  rerolatlon  which  ruined  Bmne-  It  might  eren  be  sunnleed  that  the 
hant  waa  brought  about  by  the  defectioa  erown  waa  considered  as  more  elective 
of  her  ciiief  nobles,  especially  Warnachar,  tlian  before.  The  author  of  Geeta  Regum 
mayor  of  Austrasia.  Upon  Clotaire  IL's  Francorum,  an  old  chronicler  who  lived 
Tietory  over  her  he  was  compelled  to  re-  in  thora  times,  changes  his  form  of  ex- 
ward  theee  adherents  at  the  eiqieose  of  pressing  a  king's  accession  fh>m  that  of 
the  monarchy.  WaruMsbar  was  made  Clotaire  II.  Of  th«  earlier  kings  he  says 
mayor  of  Burgundy,  with  an  oath  fh>m  only,  regnum  recepit.  But  of  Clotaire, 
the  king  never  to  dispossess  liim  (Frede-  Franci    quoque  priedictum    Clotairium 

Eirius,  c.  42.)    In  026  the  nobility  of  regem  parrulum  supra  se  in  regnum  sta- 

urguttdy  declined  to    elect  a  mayor,  tuerunt.     Again,  of  the   accession  of 

wliich  seems  to  have  been  eonsidored  as  Dagobert  I. :  AustrasU  Franci  superiores, 

thej^  right.    From  this  time  nothing  was  oongregatl  in  unum,  Dagobertnm  supra 

done  without  the  consent  of  tlie  arbtoc-  se   In    regnum  statu uot.     In  anothei 

racy.    Unless  we  ascribe  all  to  the  dlf-  place,  Deoedente  prsefato  rege  Clodovno, 

Ibrent  ways  of  thinking  in  Gregory  and  Franci  Clotairium  senlorem  puerum  ex 

Fredegarlus,  the  one  a  Roman  bishop,  tribus  sibi  regem  statuerunt.     Several 

the  other  a  Frank  or  Burgundian,  the  other  inatancei  might  be  quoted, 
f  orvnmant  was  altogether  clianfled. 
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acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  Boman  repuCAic  will 
recollect  an  instance  of  the  difference  between  these  two 
species  of  hereditary  distinction,  in  the  pcUricti  and  the 
nobiles.  Though  I  do  not  think  that  the  tribes  of  German 
origin  paid  so  much  regard  to  genealogy  as  some  Scandinavian 
and  Celtic  nations  (elie  the  beginnings  of  the  greatest  houses 
would  not  have  been  so  enveloped  in  doubt  as  we  find  them), 
there  are  abundant  traces  of  the  respect  in  which  families 
of  known  antiquity  were  held  among  them.^ 

But  the  essential  distinction  of  ranks  in  France,  perhaps 
also  in  Spain  and  Lombardy,  was  founded  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  land,  or  upon  civil  employment  The  aristocracy  of 
wealth  preceded  that  of  birth,  which  indeed  is  still  chiefly 
dependent  upon  the  other  for  its  importance.  A  Frank  of 
large  estate  was  styled  a  noble;  if  he  wasted  or  was 
despoiled  of  his  wealth,  his  descendants  fell  into  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  the  new  possessor  became  noble  in  his  stead. 
Families  were  noble  by  descent,  because  they  were  rich  by 
the  same  means.  Wealth  gave  them  power,  and  power  gave 
them  preeminence.  But  no  distinction  was  made  by  the 
Salic  or  Lombard  codes  in  the  composition  for  homicide,  the 
great  test  of  political  station,  except  in  favor  of  the  king's 
vassals.  It  seems,  however,  by  some  of  the  barbaric  codes, 
those  namely  of  the  Burgundians,  Visigoths,  Saxons,  and 
tti^  English  colony  of  the  latter  nation,^  that  the  free  men 
were  ranged  by  them  into  two  or  three  classes,  and  a  differ- 
f  nee  made  in  the  price  at  which  their  lives  were  valued :  so 
that  there  certainly  existed  the  elements  of  aristocratic  privi- 
leges, if  we  cannot  in  strictness  admit  their  completion  at  so 
early  a  period.  The  Antrustions  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks 
were  also  noble,  and  a  composition  was  paid  for  their  mur- 
der, treble  of  that  for  an  ordinary  citizen ;  but  this  was  a 

iTho  antiqaity  of  Vreooh  soMlitjte  bfahopi.'   (lilaronUl  Formate,  1. 1,  e.  4, 

maintained  tomperately  by  Schmidt,  Eust.  cum  noUa  Bignonii,  in  Balocil  Capitu- 

des  Allamands,  t.  i.  p.  861,  and  with  laribas.)     It   was  probably  much  con- 

aorimony  by  Montesquieu,  Bsprlt   des  nldered  in  conferring  dignities.    Frede- 

Loiz,  1.  xxz.  0.  26.    Neither  of  them  garios  says  of  Protadlus,  mayor  of  the 

proyes  any  more  than  I  hare  admitted,  palace  to  Brunehaut,  Quoscunque  genere 

The  expression  of  LudoTicus  Pius  to  his  noblles  repcriebat,  totos  humiliare  cona* 

fteedman,  Rex  fecit    te    libemm,  non  batur,  at  nullus  repeiiretor,  qui  gradmm, 

nobilem;  quod  impoesibile  est  poet  liber-  qnem    arripoerat,  potoisset    assumere. 

tatem,  is  very  intelligible,  without  imag-  [NoTi  VIII. ] 

Ining  a  privileged  class.    Of  the  practl-  *Leg.  Buigund.  tit.  26;  Leg.  Visigoth, 

eal  regard  paid  to  birth,  indeed,  there  I.  il.  t.  2,  e.4  (in  Undebrog.);  Du  Gauge, 

ai«  many  proofii.    Tt  seems  to  haye  been  yoc.  Adalingus,  nobllis ;  Wilkins,  T^og^ 

ft   recommendation    in    the  ohoice   of  Ang.  Sax.  passim 
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personal,  not  an  hereditary  distinction.  A  link  was  wanting 
to  connect  their  eminent  privileges  with  their  posterity ;  and 
this  link  was  to  be  supplied  by  hereditary  benefices. 

Besides  the  lands  distributed  among  the  nation,  others 
were  reserved  to  the  crown,  partly  for  the  support  noeai 
of  its  dignity,  and  partly  for  the  exercise  of  its  ^**»<**- 
munificence.    These  are  called  fiscal  lands ;  they  were  dis- 
persed over  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  formed  the 
most  regular  source  of  revenue.^    But  the  greater  portion 
of  them  were  granted  out  to  favored  subjects,  under  the 
name  of  benefices,  the  nature  of  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  policy  of  these  ages.     Benefices 
were,  it  is  probable,  most  frequently  bestowed  upon 
the  professed  courtiers,  the  Aiitrustiones  or  Leudes,  *^' 

and  upon  the  provincial  governors.  It  by  no  means  appears 
that  any  conditions  of  military  service  were  expressly 
annexed  to  these  grants :  but  it  may  justly  be  presumed  that 
such  favors  were  not  conferred  without  an  expectation  of 
some  return ;  and  we  read  both  in  law  and  history  that  bene- 
ficiary tenants  were  more  closely  connected  with  the  crown 
than  mere  alodial  proprietors.  Whoever  possessed  a  bene- 
fice was  expected  to  serve  his  sovereign  in  the  field.  But  of 
alodial  proprietors  only  the  owner  of  three  mansi  was  called 
upon  for  personal  service.  Where  there  were  three  posses- 
sors of  single  mansi,  one  went  to  the  army,  and  the  others 
contributed  to  his  equipment'  Such  at  least  were  the  regu- 
lations of  Charlemagne,  whom  I  cannot  believe,  vrith  Mably, 
to  have  relaxed  the  obligations  of  military  attendance. 
After  the  peace  of  Coblentz,  in  860,  Charles  the  Bald 
restored  all  alodial  property  belonging  to  his  subjects,  who 
had  taken  part  against  him,  but  not  his  own  beneficiary 
grants,  which  they  were  considered  as  having  forfeited. 

Most  of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  feudal  system 
lay  it  down  that  benefices  were  originally  precari-  Thdr 
ous  and  revoked  at  pleasure  by  the  sovereign ;  that  •»'^*- 

1  Tlie  dmflnie  lands  of  ttie  erown  am  I  caanot  define  the  preeise  area  of  a 

eonttnually  mentioned  In  the  earlj  writ-  mansni.    It  oonabted,  according  to  Ihi 

•ra;  the  kingi.  In  Joarnejing  todinsr-  Caoge,  of  tirelve  Jngera;  bat  what  be 

enf  parts  of  taeir  dominions,  took  ap  meant  by  a  Juger  I  know  not.    The  an- 

tiidr  abode  In  tiiem.    Charlemagne  li  dent  Rmnan  Juger  was  abont  five  dghtha 

wnj  tan  in  his  directions  as  to  their  of  an  acre ;  tho  Parisian  aroent  was  a 

management.     Oapltnlaria,  a.i>.  797,  et  Ibnrth    more   than  one.     This  woold 

aUU.  make  a  diflereDoe  as  two  to  one. 

•Oapiiol.  Oar.  ICag.  ann.  807  and  812. 

VOL.1.— M.  U 
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they  were  afterwards  granted  for  life ;  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  became  hereditary.  No  satisfactory  proof,  however 
appears  to  have  been  brought  of  the  first  stage  in  this  prog- 
ress.^ At  least,  I  am  not  convinced  that  beneficiary  grants 
were  ever  considered  as  resumable  at  pleasure,  unless  where 
some  delinquency  could  be  imputed  to  the  vassal.  It  is  pos- 
sible, though  I  am  not  aware  of  any  documents  which  prove 
it,  that  benefices  may  in  some  instances  have  been  granted 
for  a  term  of  years,  since  even  fiefs  in  much  later  times  were 
occasionally  of  no  greater  extent.  Their  ordinary  duration, 
however,  was  at  least  the  life  of  the  possessor,  a^r  which 
they  reverted  to  the  fisc*  Nor  can  I  agree  with  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  hereditary  benefices  under  the  first 
race  of  French  kings.  The  codes  of  the  Burgundians,  and 
of  the  Visigotlis,  which  advert  to  them,  are,  by  analogy,  wit- 
nesses to  the  contrary.^  The  precedents  given  in  the  forms 
of  Marculfus  (about  660)  for  the  grant  of  a  benefice,  contain 
very  full  terms,  extending  it  to  the  heirs  of  the  beneficiary.^ 
And  Mably  has  plausibly  inferred  the  perpetuity  of  bene- 
fices, at  least  in  some  instances,  from  the  language  of  the 
treaty  at  Andely  in  587,  and  of  an  edict  of  Clotaire  11.  some 
years  later.'  We  can  hardly  doubt  at  least  that  children 
would  put  in  a  very  strong  claim  to  what  their  father  had 
enjoyed ;   and  the  weakness  of  the   crown  in  the  iBCventh 

i[NoTi  IX.]  oiM  John,  la  796.    BaluzU  Capital*^, 

*The  following  pMsage  from  Gregory  t.  U.  p.  1400. 

of  Tours  Boemf  to  proTe  that,  although  ^Quioquidantefikti  regei  eccloslb  aut 

SOD8  were  oces^ionally  permitted  to  suo-  fldeUbus  suls  contulerunt,  aut  adhuo 

eeed  their  fitthers,  an  indulgenoe  which  oonfyrre  cum    Juntitil  Deo  propitiant* 

easily  grew  up  into  a  right,  the  crown  Toluerint.stabiUtercoiuterTetur;  etqule- 

bad,  in  his  time,  an  uaqueatioDable  re-  quid  unicuique    fldelium  in  utrlufique 

Tersion  after  the  death  of  its  original  regno  per  legem  et  juttitiam  redhibetur. 

beneficiary.     Hoc  tempore  et    Waudo«  nullum    ei    pn;}udicium    ponatur,  seil 

Unua,nutrItorChildeberti  regis  obilt;  sed  Iloeat  res  debitas  postidere  atque  red 

in  locum  ^us  nullug  est  subrogatus.  eo  pere.    Et  si  aliquid  unicuique   per  in 

quod  r^na  mater  curam  relit  proprlam  terregna     sine    culpSL     sublatum    est, 

habere  de  Alio.       Quaeunque  de  Atco  audientU  habitft  restauretur.    £t  de  eo 

meruit^  iuei  juribtu  sutU  rtlata.    Obiit  quod    per  munlftoentias  pneeedentium 

his    diebus    Bodegcsilus    dux     plenus  regum  unusquiHque  usque  ad  tranaitura 

dieram ;  sed  nihil  de  ffeeultate  ^us  flliis  gloriosa     memoriss     domini    Ghlothsb- 

minutum  est.  1.  Tiii.  o.  22.    Gregory's  charii    regis     possedit,  cum    seouritato 

work,  howerer,  does  not  go  fltrther  than  possideat ;  et  quod  exinde  fldehbus  per> 

685.  souls  ablatum  est,  de  pnasenti  recipiat. 

*Lqp»8  Borgnndlomm,  tit.  L;  Logef  Foedns  Andeliacnm,  In  Gregor.  Tnron. 

Visigoth.  1.  f .  Ut.  2.  1.  iz.  c.  20. 

*  Bfarculf.    form.  zU.  and   zir.  1.  i.  Qusecunque  ecclesisB  yel  elericis  Tel 

This  precedent  was  in  use  down  to  the  quibuslibet  personis  a  glorioese  memori« 

tleftenth  century  :  its  ezpressions  recur  prse&tis  principibus  munificcntitt  l.'irgi<- 

In  almost  every  charter.    The  earliest  tate  collatce  sunt,  omni  firmitate  per- 

Instance  I  have  hoen  of  an  actual  grant  durent.    Edict.  Chlotacliar  I.  vel  potlui 

to  a  private  person  is  of  Charlemagne  to  II.  in  Ilecucil  dea  llistorians.  t.  iv  p.  11^ 
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eenturj  mast  have  rendered  it  difficult  to  reclaim  its  prop- 
erty. 

A  natural  consequence  of  hereditary  benefices  was  that  those 
who  possessed  them  carved  out  portions  to  be  held  snUnfta- 
of  themselves  by  a  similar  tenure.  Abundant  proofs  ^J****"*. 
of  this  custom,  best  known  by  the  name  of  subinfeudation, 
occur  even  in  the  capitularies  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne. 
At  a  later  period  it  became  universal ;  and  what  had  begun 
perhaps  through  ambition  or  pride  was  at  last  dictated  by 
necessity.  In  that  dissolution  of  all  law  which  ensued  afler 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  powerful  leaders,  constantly 
engaged  in  domestic  warfare,  placed  their  chief  dependency 
upon  men  whom  they  attached  by  gratitude,  and  bound  by 
strong  conditions.  The  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  had  taken, 
the  homage  which  they  had  paid  'to  the  sovereign,  they 
exacted  from  their  own  vassals.  To  render  military  service 
became  the  essential  obligation  which  the  tenant  of  a  benefice 
undertook ;  and  out  of  those  ancient  grants,  now  become  for 
the  most  part  hereditary,  there  grew  up  in  the  tenth  century, 
both  in  name  and  reality,  the  system  of  feudal  tenures.^ 

This  revolution  was  accompanied  by  another  still  more 
important  The  provincial  governors,  the  dukes  Usurpation 
and  counts,  to  whom  we  may  add  the  marquises  or  of  proTinoiAi 
margraves  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  Uie  fron-  8°^"^*»'*- 
tiers,  had  taken  the  lead  in  all  public  measures  after  the 
decline  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  Charlemagne,  duly  jealous 
of  their  ascendency,  checked  it  by  suffering  the  duchies  to 
expire  without  renewal,  by  granting  very  few  counties  hered- 
itarily, by  removing  the  administration  of  justice  from  the 
hands  of  the  counts  into  those  of  his  own  itinerant  judges, 
and,  if  we  are  not  deceived  in  his  policy,  by  elevating  the 
ecclesiastical  order  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nobility. 
Even  in  his  time,  the  faults  of  the  counts  are  the  constant 
theme  of  the  capitularies ;  their  dissipation  and  neglect  of 
duty,  their  oppression  of  the  poorer  proprietors,  and  their 
artful  attempts  to  appropriate  the  crown  lands  situated  within 
their  territory.^  If  Charlemagne  was  unable  to  redress  tliose 
evils,  how  much  must  they  have  increased  under  his  posterity! 
That  great  prince  seldom  gave  more  than  one  county  to  the 

imonXJ  tU.  p.lfi8;  a«ll]axd,VtodeCl»rlem.  Ii 

<  Oapltularia  Ckr.  Hag.  vt  Lnd.  Pll.    lU.  p.  118. 
paMlm;  Schmilt,  Hist,  am  AllaiiiAnds, 
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tame  person ;  and  as  they  were  generally  of  moderate  size, 
coextensive  with  episcopal  dioceses,  there  was  less  danger,  if 
this  policy  had  been  followed,  of  their  becoming  independent.^ 
But  Louis  the  Debonair,  and,  in  a  still  greater  d^ree,  Charles 
the  Bald,  allowed  several  counties  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  same 
person.  The  possessors  constantly  aimed  at  acquiring  private 
estates  within  the  limits  of  their  charge,  and 'thus  both 
rendered  themselves  formidable,  and  assumed  a  kind  of  patrir 
monial  right  to  their  dignities.  By  a  capitulary  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  a.d.  877,  the  succession  of  a  son  to  the  father's 
county  appears  to  be  recognized  as  a  known  usage.'  In  the 
next  century  there  followed  an  entire  prostration  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  the  counts  usurped  their  governments  as  little 
sovereignties,  with  the  domains  and  all  regalian  rights,  subject 
only  to  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  king.  They  now  added 
the  name  of  the  county  to  their  own,  and  their  ¥rives  took  the 
appellation  of  countess.^  In  Italy  the  independence  of  the 
dukes  was  still  more  complete ;  and  although  Otho  the  Great 
and  his  descendants  kept  a  stricter  rein  over  those  of  Ger- 
many, yet  we  find  the  great  fiefs  of  their  empire,  tliroughout 
the  tenth  century,  granted  almost  invariably  to  the  male  and 
even  female  heirs  of  the  last  possessor. 

Meanwhile,  the  alodial  proprietors,  who  had  hitherto  formed 
Change  of  the  Strength  of  the  state,  fell  into  a  much  worse  con- 
fcS3Jd  *"**  dition.  They  were  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
tMiarei.  counts,  who,  whether  as  magistrates  and  governors, 
or  as  overbearing  lords,  had  it  always  in  their  power  to  harass 
them.  Every  district  was  exposed  to  continual  hostilities; 
sometimes  from  a  foreign  enemy,  more  often  from  the  owners 
of  castles  and  fastnesses,  which,  in  the  tenth  century,  under 
pretence  of  resisting  the  Normans  and  Hungarians,  served 
the  purposes  of  private  war.  Against  such  a  system  of  rapine 
the  military  compact  of  lord  and  vassal  was  the  only  effectual 
shield ;  its  essence  was  the  reciprocity  of  service  and  protec- 
tion.   But  an  insulated  alodialist  had  no  support ;  his  fortunes 

1  Vatontto,  Hist,  da  Laagoedoe,  t.  i.  p.  *  It  appean,  by  the  reeord  of  a  proceaa 

687)  700,  and  not.  87.  in  918,  that  the  eounta  of  Toulonse  had 

>  BalnsU  Capltolaiia,  t.  il.  p.  268,  269.  already  ao  Ihr  usurped  the  rightn  of  their 

This  is  a  questionable  point,  and  moat  soYeteign  as  to  claim  an  estate  on  the 

French  antiquaries  consider  this  Aunons  ground  of  its  being  a  royal  benefice.  Hist* 

capitulary  as  the  foundation  of  an  hered-  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii.  Appen.  p.  66 

Itairy  right  in  counties.    I  am  inclined  *  Valsiette,  Hist,  de  lAnguedoc,  t.  i.  p. 

to  think  that  there  was  \t  least  a  practice  688,  and  infM,  t.  U.  p.  88, 100,  and  Ap 

of  suooeasion  which  is  implied  and  guar-  pendiz,  p.  66. 
anfeaed  by  this  proTisioL     [Notb  VI.] 
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were  strangely  changed  since  he  claimed,  at  least  in  right,  a 
share  in  the  legislation  of  his  country,  and  could  compare 
with  pride  his  patrimonial  fields  with  the  temporary  benefices 
of  the  crown.  Without  law  to  redress  his  injuries,  without 
the  royal  power  to  support  his  pght,  he  had  no  course  left 
but  to  compromise  with  oppression,  and  subject  himself,  in 
return  for  protection,  to  a  feudal  lord.  During  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  it  appears  that  alodial  lands  in  France  had 
chiefiy  become  feudal :  that  is,  they  had  been  surrendered  by 
their  proprietors,  and  received  back  again  upon  the  feudal 
conditions ;  or  more  frequently,  perha{)s,  the  owner  had  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge  himself  the  man  or  vassal  of  a 
suzerain,  and  thus  to  confess  an  original  grant  which  had 
never  existed.^  Changes  of  the  same  nature,  though  not 
perhaps  so  extensive,  or  so  distinctly  to  be  traced,  took  place 
in  Italy  and  Germany.  Yet  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  assert 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  has  been  unlimited;  in 
a  great  part  of  France  alodial  tenures  always  subsisted ;  and 
many  estates  in  the  empire  wero  of  the  same  description.' 

There  are,  however,  vestiges  of  a  very  universal  custom 
distinguishable  from  the  feudal  tenure  of  land,  q^^^^^^  ^ 
though  so  analogous  to  it  that  it  seems  to  have  penoiua 
nearly  esciq)ed  the  notice  of  antiquaries.     From  ^]"*°"**" 
this  silence  of  other  writers,  and  the  great  obscu- 
rity of  the  subject,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  notice  what  several 
pa.s>aged  in  ancient  laws  and  instruments  concur  to  prove,  that, 
besides  the  relation  established  between  lord  and  vassal  by 

1  Hist,  de  Luurnadoo,  i.  II.  p.  lOO.    It  and,  on  thtt  other  handf  in  those  of  tho 

most  be  eonftaBed  that  there  do  not  oeenr  tenth  and  eleventh  oentnriee,  the  word 

•o  many  speelflo  instances  of  this  con-  alodlnmiioontiDuallynsed  Ibrafeud,  or 

▼enion  of  alodial  tenure  into  Ibadal  as  hereditary  benefice,  which  renders  this 

might  be  expected,  In  order  to  warrant  sul^t  still  more  obscure, 

the  Buppoeition  In    the  text.     Sererai  >  The  maxim,  Nulle  terre  sans  selg- 

reoords,  howoTer,  are  quoted  by  Robert-  nenr,  was  so  fu  from  being  unirersalljr 

son,  ffist.  Charles  v.,  note  8;  and  others  lecelred  In  Trance,  that  In  almost  all 

may  be  found  in  diplomatic  oolleetlons.  southern   proTinees,  or   pays  dn  droit 

A    precedent    for   surrendering  alodial  terit,  lands  were  presumed  to  be  alodial, 

proper^  to  tlie  king,  and  recelrlng  it  unless  the  contrary  was  shown,  or,  as  it 

DAck  as  his  benefice,  appears  CTcn  in  was  called,  ftanc-aleux  sans  titre.    The 

Iliuncnlfus,  1.  i.  form  18.    The  countv  of  parliaments,  howerer,  seem  lattexly  to 

Comlnges.  between  the  Pyrenees,  Ton-  haTe  inclined  against  this  presumption, 

louse,  and  Bigorre,  was  alodial  till  1244,  and  hate  thrown  the  burden  of  proof 

when  it  was  put  under  the  feudal  proteo-  on  the  party  claiming  alodlality.     For 

tion  of  the  count  of  Toulouse.    It  d«*  this  see  Denisart,  Dictionnaire  des  D6- 

▼olTed  by  escheat  to  tlie  crown  in  1443.  dsions,  art.  Franc-aleu.    [Nors  XI.] 

Villaret,  t.  xv.  p.  846.  In  Oermany,  according  to  Dn  Gangs 

In  many  early  charters  the  king  eon-  Toc.  Baro,  there  was  a  distinction  be- 

flrms  the  possession  even  of  alodlid  prop-  tween  Barones  and  Semper-Barones ;  the 

•rty  for  greater  security  in  lawless  times ;  latter  holding  their  lands  alodiaUy> 
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beneficiary  grants,  there  «^as  another  species  more  personal, 
and  more  closelj  resembling  that  of  patron  and  client  in  the 
Roman  repubUc.  Tliis  was  usually  called  commendation; 
and  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  two  very  general  princi- 

?le3,  both  of  which  the  distracted  state  of  society  inculcated, 
'he  weak  needed  the  protection  of  the  powerful ;  and  the 
government  needed  some  security  for  public  order.  Even 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Franks,  Salvian,  a  writer  of  the 
fiflh  century,  mentions  the  custom  of  obtaining  the  protection 
of  the  great  by  money,  and  blames  their  rapacity,  though  he 
allows  the  natural  reasonableness  of  the  practice.^  The  dis- 
advantageous condition  of  the  less  powerful  freemen,  which 
ended  in  the  servitude  of  one  part,  and  in  the  feudal  vassalage 
of  another,  led  such  as  fortunately  still  preserved  their  alodial 
property  to  insure  its  defence  by  a  stipulated  payment  of 
money.  Such  payments,  called  Salvamenta,  may  be  traced 
in  extant  charters,  chiefly  indeed  of  monasteries.^  In  the  case 
of  private  persons  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  voluntaiy 
contract  was  frequently  changed  by  the '  stronger  party  into 
a  perfect  feudal  dependence.  From  this,  however,  as  I  im- 
agine, it  probably  differed,  in  being  capable  of  dissolution  at 
the  inferior's  pleasure,  without  incurring  a  foifeiture,  as  well 
as  in  having  no  relation  to  land.  Homage,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  incident  to  commendation,  as  well  as  to  vassalage* 
Military  service  was  sometimes  the  condition  of  this  engage^ 
ment.  It  was  the  law  of  France,  so  late  at  least  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  race  of  kings,  that  no  man  could  take 
a  part  in  private  wars,  except  in  defence  of  his  own  lord. 
This  we  learn  from  an  historian  about  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  who  relates  that  one  Erminfrid,  having  been  released 
{i*om  his  homage  to  count  Burchard,  on  ceding  the  fief  he  had 
held  of  him  to  a  monastery,  renewed  the  ceremony  on  a  war 
breaking  out  between  Burchard  and  another  nobleman,  where- 
in he  was  desirous  to  give  assistance ;  since,  the  author  ob- 
serves, it  is  not,  nor  has  been,  the  practice  in  France,  for  any 
man  to  be  concerned  in  war,  except  in  the  presence  or  by  the 
command  of  his  lord.*  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  infer,  from 
the  capitularies  of  Charles  the  Bald,  that  every  man  was 
bound  to  attach  himself  to  some  lord,  though  it  was  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  freeman  to  choose  his  own  superior.*    And  this  is 

1  Da  Oange.,  r.  SalTuneDtom  *Reeiidl  des  Hbtoriens,  t.  z.  p.  866. 

SIUI  ^Unuaqoiaqa*  liber  homo  pott  moi* 
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strongly  supported  hj  the  analogy  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
where  it  Is  frequently  repeated  th.U  no  man  should  continue 
without  a  lord.  There  are,  too,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  great 
number  oi  passages  in  Domesday-book  which  confirm  this 
distinction  between  personal  commendation  and  the  benefi- 
ciary tenure  of  land.  Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  dwell  too 
prolixly  on  this  obscure  custom ;  but  as  it  tends  to  illustrate 
those  mutual  relations  of  lord  and  vassal  which  supplied  the 
pliice  of  regular  government  in  the  polity  of  Europe,  and  has 
seldom  or  never  been  expUcitly  noticed,  its  introduction 
seemed  not  improper. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  feuds  were  first  rendered 
hereditary  in  Germany  by  Conrad  II.,  surnamed  Edict  of 
the   Salic     This  opinion  is   perhaps  erroneous.  ^"Sdio. 
But  there  is  a  famous  edict  of  that  emperor  at 
Milan,  in  the  year  1037,  which,  though  immediately  relating 
only  to  Lombardy,  marks  the  full  maturity  of  the  system,  and 
the  last  stage  of  its  progress.^     I  have  remarked  already  the 
custom  of  subinfeudation,  or  grants  of  lands  by  vassals  to  be 
held  of  themselves,  which  had  grown  up  with  the  growth  of 
these  tenures.     There  had  occurred,  however,  some  disagree- 
ment, for  want  of  settled  usage,  between  these  inferior  vas- 
sals and  their  immediate  lords,  which  this  edict  was  expressly 
designed  to  remove.     Four  regulations  of  great  importance 
are  established  therein :  that  no  man  should  be  deprived  of 

tern  domtol  sal^  Uoentlam  b&beat  m  com-  The  article  Gommendatio  In  Dn  Gangers 

mendaodi  Inter  baoc  tiia  regna  ad  quem-  Oloeaary  furnUhes  some  hints  upon  this 

ennque  TOlnerit.     Similiter  et  nie  qui  subject,  wtiieh|    bowerer,  that   author 

nondum  alicui  commendatus  est.  Baluzil  does  not  seem  to  hare  ftdW  apprehended. 

Capitularia,  t.  i.  p.  448.    a.d.  806.    Vo-  Garpentier,   In  his  Supplement  to   the 

lumus  etiam  ut  unusquisque  liber  homo  Oloesary,  under  the  word  Vassatioum, 

In  noatro  regno  seniorem  qualem  roluerit  giTee  the  clearest  notice  of  it  that  I  hare 

In  nobis  et  in  nostris  fldelibus  redpiat.  anywhere    found.     Since    writing    the 

C^pit.  Car.  OalTi,  a.d.  877.    £t  Tolumus  above  paces  I  hare  found  the  subject 

nt  ci\)uacunqae  nostrum  homo,  in  cqjus-  touched  oy  M.  de  Bf  ontlosier,  Hist,  de  la 

ennque  regno  sit,  cum  seniore  suo  in  Monarchie  Fran^ae,  t.  i.  p.  864.  [NoTi 

hoetem,  Tcl  aliis  suis  ntilitatibus  peraat.  XI.  1 

Ibid.    See  too  Baluxs,  t.  i.  p.  686,  587.  ^  Spelman  tells  ns,  in  his  Treatise  of 

Br  the  Establishments  of  St.  Louis,  Feudi.  chap.  li.,thatOonradus  Salicus,a 

e.  87,  every  stranger  coming  to  settle  Prenek  emperor^  but  of  German  df scent 

within  a  barony  was  to  acknowledge  the  [what  can  this  mean  ?],  went  to  Rome 

baron  as  lord  within  a  year  and  a  day,  or  about  916  to  fttch  his  crown  from  Pope 

pay  a  fine.    In  some  places  he  even  be-  John  X.  when,  according  to  liim,  the 

came  the  serf  or  Tillein  of  the   lord,  succession  of  a  son  to  hte  &ther's  lief 

Ordonnances  des  Jlols,  p.  187.    U|M>n  this  was  first  conceded.    An  almost  unparal- 

Jealousy  of  unknown  settlers  which  per-  leled  blunder  in  so  learned  a  writer ! 

▼ades  the  policy  of  the  middle  ages,  was  Conrad  the  Salic  was  elected  at  Worms  In 

founded  the  droit  d'aubaine,  or  rignt  to  1024,  crowned  at  Rome  by  John  XIX.  la 

their  morables  after  their  decease.    See  10927,  and  made  this  edict  at  lUlaa  Is 

prrtkoe  to  Ordonna&oes  des  B4)ls.    t.  I.  1037. 
».16. 
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his  fief,  whether  held  of  the  emperor  or  a  mesne  lord,  but  bj 
the  laws  of  the  empire  and  the  judgment  of  his  peers ;  ^  that 
from  such  judgment  an  immediate  vassal  might  appeal  to  his 
sovereign;  that  fiefe  should  be  inherited  by  sons  and  their 
children,  or,  in  their  failure,  by  brothers,  provided  they  were 
feuda  palemoj  such  as  had  descended  from  the  father ;  *  and 
that  the  lord  should  not  alienate  the  fief  of  his  vassal  with* 
out  his  consent* 

Such  was  the  progress  of  these  feudal  tenures,  which  deter- 
mined the  political  character  of  every  European  monarchy 
where  they  prevailed,  as  well  as  formed  the  foundations  of  its 
jurisprudence.  It  is  certainly  inaccurate  to  refer  this  sys- 
tem, as  is  frequently  done,  to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  the  noilhern  nations,  though  in  the  beneficiary 
grants  of  tliose  conquerors  we  trace  its  beginning.  Four  or 
five  centuries,  however,  elapsed,  before  the  alodial  tenures, 
which  had  become  incomparably  the  moi*e  general,  gave  way, 
and  before  the  reciprocal  conti*act  of  the  feud  attamed  its 
maturity.  It  is  now  time  to  describe  the  legal  qualities  and 
effects  of  this  relation,  so  far  only  as  may  be  requisite  to  un- 
derstand its  influence  upon  the  political  system. 

The  essential  principle  of  a  fief  was  a  mutual  contract  of 
prineipiM  support  and  fidelity.  Whatever  obligations  it  laid 
of  a  feudal  upou  the  vassal  of  service  to  his  loixi,  correspond- 
reutton.  j^^  dutics  of  protection  were  imposed  by  it  on  the 
lord  towards  his  vassal.*  If  these  were  transgressed  on  ei- 
ther side,  the  one  forfeited  his  land,  the  other  his  seigniory  or 
rights  over  it.     Nor  were  motives  of  interest  left  alone  to 

1  Nial  aeeuod&m  eonsttttiUonem  ante-  tlon  If  possible ;  namely,  that  the  lord 

eeMorumno8trora]n,etjadiciuinpulum  should  not  alienate  his  own  seignioxy 

■oorum ;  the  yery  expressions  of  Magna  without  his  TassaPs  consent,  whi<ui  was 

Gharta.                                                      .  agreeable  to  the  feudal  tenures.     This, 

s  '*  Gerardus  noteth,"  says  Star  H.  Spel-  indeed,  would  be  putting  rather  a  forced 

man,  "  that  this  law  settled  not  the  feud  construction  on  the  words  ne  domino 

upon  the  eldest  son,  or  any  other  son  of  feudum  militls  sJienare  liceat. 

the  feudatary  particularly ;  but  left  it  in  «  Crag.  Jus  Feudale,  1.  ii.  tit.  11.   Beau 

the  lord's  elec^on  to  please  himself  wiUi  manoir,  Goiitumes  de  BeauToisis,  e.  IzL 

which  be  would."    But  the  phrase  of  the  p.  811 ;  Ass.  de  Jems.  o.  217 ;  Lib.  Feud 

edict  runs.  Alios  c>ju8  beneflclum  tenere :  1. 11.  tit.  26,  47. 

which,  when  nothing  more  is  said,  can  Upon  the  mutual  obligation  of  the  lord 

only  mean  a  partition  among  the  sons.  towards  his  yaseal  seems  to  be  founded 

s  The  Ust  proTislon  may  seem  strange  the  law  of  warranty,  wliich  compelled 
at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  system  ;  him  to  make  indemnification  where  the 
yet.  according  to  Oiannone,  feuds  were  tenant  was  ericted  of  his  land.  This 
still  rerocable  by  the  lord  in  some  parts  obligation,  howerer  unreasonable  it  may 
of  Lombardy.  Istoria  di  Napoli,  1.  xiii.  appear  to  us,  extended,  according  to  the 
c.  3  It  seems,  howerer,  no  more  than  feudal  lawyers,  to  oases  of  mere  dona- 
had  been  already  enacted  by  the  first  tion.  Crag.  1.  U.  tit.  4 ;  Butler's  Notsi 
clause  of  this  edict.   Another  interpretap  on  Co.  Litt.  p.  866. 
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operate  in  secaring  the  feadal  connection.  The  associations 
founded  upon  ancient  custom  and  friendly  attachment,  the 
impulses  of  gratitude  and  honor,  the  dread  of  infamy,  the 
sanctions  of  religion,  were  all  employed  to  strengthen  these 
ties,  and  to  render  them  equally  powerful  with  the  relations 
of  nature,  and  far  more  so  than  those  of  political  society.  It 
is  a  question,  a^tated  among  the  feudal  lawyers,  whether  a 
vassal  is  bound  to  follow  the  standard  of  his  lord  against  his 
own  kindred.^  It  was  one  more  important  whether  he  must 
do  so  against  the  king.  In  the  works  of  those  who  wrote 
when  the  feudal  system  was  declining,  or  who  were  anxious  to 
maintain  the  royal  authority,  this  is  commonly  decided  in  the 
negative.  Littleton  gives  a  form  of  homage,  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  allegiance  due  to  the  sovereign ; '  and  the  same 
prevailed  in  Normandy  and  some  other  countries.'  A  law  ot 
Frederic  Barbarossa  enjoins  that  in  every  oath  of  fealty  to  an 
inferior  lord  the  vassal's  duty  to  the  emperor  should  be  ex- 
pressly reserved.  But  it  was  not  so  during  the  height  of 
the  feudal  system  in  France.  The  vassals  of  Henry  U.  and 
Richard  L  never  hesitated  to  adhere  to  them  against  the  sov- 
ereign, nor  do  they  appear  to  have  incurred  any  blame  on 
that  account  Even  so  late  as  the  age  of  St.  Louis,  it  is  laid 
down  in  his  Establishments,  that,  if  justice  is  refused  by  the 
king  to  one  of  his  vassals,  he  might  summon  his  own  tenants, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  fie&,  to  assist  him  in  obtain- 
ing redress  by  arms.^  The  count  of  Britany,  Pierre  de 
D^ux,  had  practically  asserted  this  feudal  right  during  the 
minority  of  St  Louis.  In  a  public  instrument  he  announced 
to  the  world,  that,  having  met  with  repeated  injuries  from  the 
regent,  and  denial  of  justice,  he  had  let  the  king  know  that  he 

1  Oraf .  1.  ii.  tit.  4.  tre  toob.    81  la  leponse  est  que  Tolon- 

sSeet.  IzxxT.  tlen  11  ftra  droit  en  ea  oour,  l^omme 

>  Hooaid,  Anc.  Lolz  des  FruiQOig,  p.  n'est  point  oblige  de  dtferer  4  la  reqaiBi' 

114.    Bee  too  an  Instaneeof  this  reeerva-  tton  an  sire ;  mals  11  dolt,  on  le  sulTre. 

tion  in  Baeuell  des  HUtortens,   t.  zL  on  leiesondre  4  perdie  son  flef,  si  le  chef 

447.  sel^eur  perdste  dans  son  refos.    Sta- 

*  SI  le  dre  dit  a  son  hooune  Uge,  bllseemens  de  St.  Lonls,  e.  49.    I  haw 

Veoei  Tons  en  areo  mol,  Je  Tenx  gner-  copied  this  from  Velly,  t.  ri.  p.  218,  who 

loyer  mon  seigneur,  qnl  me  denle  le  has  modernised  the  orthography,  which 

<ugement  de  sa  oonr,  le  Tusal  dott  re-  Is  almost  nnlntelUgible  in  theOrdonnan- 

pondre,  JMral  scarolr  sHl  est  ainsl  qne  ces  des  Rols.    One  MS.  ^tcs  the  reading 

fons  me  dltes.    Alors  11  dolt  aUer  trou-  .Rot  Instead  of  Seigneur.    And  the  law 

rer  le  snp4rienr,  et  Inj  dire,  Sire,  le  certainly  applies  to  the  king  czeboive/y ; 

gentilhoaune  de  qui  Je  tlens  mon  flef  se  fl>r,  in  case  of  denial  of  justice  by  a 

plaint  que  tous  Jul  reftisei  Justice ;  Je  mesne  lord,  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 

vlens  pour  en  scaToir  la  Tfeiti ;  car  Je  king's  court,  but  ftom  his  lajuiy  thert 

niis  semoDo4  de  mamher  en  guerre  con-  coiud  be  no  appeal  but  to  the  swwd. 
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no  longer  considered  himself  as  his  vassal,  but  renounced  his 
homage  and  defied  him.^ 

The  ceremonies  used  in  conferring  a  fief  were  principally 
oeramo-  three  —  homage,  fealty,  and  investiture.  1,  The 
niM  of—  first  was  desicmed  as  a  sisniificant  expression  of 
uMm^,  the  submission  and  devotedness  of  the  vassal  tow- 
ards his  lord.  In  performing  homage,  his  head  was  uncov- 
ered, his  belt  ungirt,  his  sword  and  spurs  removed ;  he  placed 
his  hands,  kneeling,  between  those  of  the  lord,  and  promised 
to  become  his  man  from  thenceforward ;  to  serve  him  with 
life  and  limb  and  worldly  honor,  faithfully  and  loyally,  in 
consideration  of  the  lands  which  he  held  under  him.  None 
but  the  lord  in  person  could  accept  homage,  which  was  com- 
2  Peaity  Dionly  concluded  by  a  kiss.^  2.  An  oath  of  fealty 
was  indispensable  in  every  fief;  but  the  ceremony 
was  less  peculiar  than  that  of  homage,  and  it  might  be  re- 
ceived by  proxy.  It  was  taken  by  ecclesiastics,  but  not  by 
minors;  and  in  language  differed  little  from  the  form  of 
8.  inyesti-  homage.'  3.  Investiture,  or  the  actual  conveyance 
tvn.  q£  feudal  lands,  was  of  two  kinds ;  proper  and  im- 

proper. The  first  was  an  actual  putting  in  possession  upon 
the  ground,  either  by  the  lord  or  his  deputy ;  which  is  called, 
in  our  law,  livery  of  seisin.  The  second  was  symbolical, 
and  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  a  turf,  a  stone,  a  wand,  a 
branch,  or  whatever  else  might  have  been  made  usual  by 
the  caprice  of  local  custom.  Du  Cange  enumerates  not  less 
than  ninety-eight  varieties  of  investitures.^ 

Upon  investiture,  the  duties  of  the  vassal  conmienced. 
ObiigatioTis  These  it  is  impossible  to  define  or  enumerate; 
of  a  yaaaai.  because  the  serviccs  of  military  tenure,  which  is 
chiefly  to  be  considered,  were  in  their  nature  uncertain,  and 

iDu   Oaoge,  ObiervBtions   snr  Join-  8.86.  AasfiM  de  J^rnsalem,  e.204;  Cng, 

▼llle,  in  Cnllcction  des  H^molres,  t.  i.  p.  1.  i.  tit.  11 ;  Recueil  de«  UistorienSf  t.  U. 

196.    It  waaalirayBneoeesaryforaTUBal  pr^fSue,  p.  174.    Homagiam  per  para- 

to  renounce  his  homage  before  he  made  ginm  was  unaoeompanied  by  any  feudal 

war  on  his  lord,  if  he  would  ayoid  the  obligation,  and  distioguished  from  ho- 

shame  and  penalty   of  feudal  treason,  magium  Hgeum,  which  carried  with  it  an 

After  a  reconciliation  the  homage  was  obligation  of  fidelity.    The  dukes  of  Ncr* 

renewed.    And  in  this  no  distinction  was  maiidy  rendered  only  homage  per  para 

made  between  the  king  and  another  sn-  gium  to  the  kings  of  France,  and  receiTed 

perior.    Thus  Henry  II.  did  homage  to  the  like  tiraro  the  dukes  of  Britany.    In 

the  king  of  France  in  1188,  baring  re-  liege  homage  it  was  usual  to  make  reser- 

nonnced  his  former  obligation  to  him  at  Tatioos  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  or  any 

the  commencement  of  the  preceding  war.  other  lord  whom  the  homager  had  preTi 

Mat.  I'aris,  p.  126.  onsly  acknowledged. 

s  Du  Cange,  Hominium,  and  Carpen-  *  Littl.  s.  91;  Du  Cange,  voe.  Fldelltaa. 

tier's  Supplement,  id.    roe.    Littleton,  *  Du  Cange,  too.  InTestitura. 
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distinguished  as  such  from  those  incident  to  feuds  of  an  infe- 
rior description.  It  was  a  breach  of  faith  to  divulge  the 
lord's  counsel,  to  conceal  from  him  the  machinations  of  others, 
to  injure  his  person  or  fortune,  or  to  violate  the  sanctity  of 
his  roof  and  the  honor  of  his  family.^  In  battle  he  was 
bound  to  lend  his  horse  to  his  lord,  when  dismounted ;  to 
adhere  to  his  side,  while  fighting ;  and  to  go  into  captivity  as 
a  hostage  for  him,  when  taken.  His  attendance  was  due  to 
the  lord's  courts,  sometimes  tew  witness,  and  sometimes  to 
bear  a  part  in,  the  administration  of  justice.* 

The  measui'e,  however,  of  military  service  was  generally 
settled  by  some  usage.     Forty  days  was  the  usual  unjt|^^o„, 
term  during  which  the  tenant  of  a  knight's  fee  was  of  miiitarj 
bound  to  be  in  the  field  at  his  own  expense.*    This  '^^^• 
was  extended  by  St.  Louis  to  sixty  days,  except  when  the 
charter  of  infeudation  expressed  a  shorter  period-    But  the 
length  of  service  diminished  with  the  quantity  of  land.     For 
half  a  knight's  fee  but  twenty  days  were  due ;  for  an  eighth 

>  AflsisM  de  J6rimlenif  e.  966^    Horn*  It  maybe  ol^ted  that  in  tb«  reign  of 

ne  doit  i  la  ftnue  de  aon  aeigneur,  ne  li  sa  Bdward  III.  there  was  little  left  of  the 

fllla  requerre  vilainie  de  aon  con,  ne  dt  aa  fiiudal  principle  in  any  part  of  Europe, 

■oear  t<utt  com  elU  est  demoiieUe  en  ton  and  least  of  all  in  England.    But  the 

hotUL    I  mention  thla  part  of  feudal  statute  of  treasons  is  a  declaration  of  the 

duty  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  ancient  law«  and  comprehends,  undonbt- 

the  statute  of  treasons,  26  E.  III.    One  edly,  wluit  the  judges  who  drew  it  could 

of  the  traasons  therein  specified  Is,  A  find  in  records  now  perished,  or  in  legal 

omne  Tiolost  la  compaigne  le  roy,  ou  traditions  of  remote  antiquity.    Similar 

leigni  JiU  te  roy  nient  marU  on  la  com-  causes  of  forfeiture  are  enumerated  in 

pelgne  leigni  fits  et  heira  le  roy.    Those  the  Libri  Feudorum,  1.  i.  tit.  6,  and  1.  U. 

who,  like  Sir  E.  Coke  and  the  modem  tit.  24.    In  the  Establishments  of  St. 

lawyers  In  psneral,  explain  this  proTision  Louis,  o.  51,  52,  it  is  said  that  a  lord 

by  the  political  danger  of  confhsing  the  seducing  bin  rassai's  daughter  intrusted 

royal  blood,  do  not  apprehend  its  spirit,  to  his  custody  lost  his  seigniory ;  a  Taseal 

It  would  be  absurd,  upon  such  grounds,  guilty  of  the  same  crime  towards  ttM 

to  render  the  Tiolation  of  the  king's  eldest  &mily  of  his  suzerain  forfeited  his  land, 

daughter  treasonable,  so  long  only  as  she  A  proof  of  the  tendency  which  the  feudal 

remains  nnmar.led,  when,  as  is  obrious,  law  had  to  purify  public  morals,  and  to 

the  danger  of  a  spurious  Issue  InheriUng  create  that  sense  of  indignation  and  re 

could  notarise.    I  consider  this  proyision  sentment  with  which  we   now   regard 

therefore  as  entiroW  founded  upon  the  such  breaches  of  honor, 

feudal  principles,  which  make  it  a  breach  *  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  e.  222.    A  n» 

of  felth  (that  is,  in  the  primary  sense  of  sal,  at  least  in  many  places,  was  bound 

the  word,  a  treason)  to  sully  the  honor  to  reside  upon  his  flef,  or  not  to  quit  it 

of  the  lord  in  that  of  the  near  relations  without  the  lord's  consent.    Bu  Canf^e, 

who  were  immediately  protected  by  resi-  too.  Reseantla,  Romanentla,  Reoueil  dos 

denee  in  his  house.    If  it  is  asked  why  Historiens,  t.  zi.  pr6&oe,  p.  172. 

this  should  be  restricted  by  the  statute  *  In  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  feudal 

to  the  person  of  the  eldest  daughter,  I  serrice  extended  to  a  year.    Assises  de 

can  only  answer  that  this,  which  is  not  JArasalem,  c.  280.    It  is  obrious  that 

more  reasonable  according  to  the  com-  this  was  founded  on  the  peculiar  circnm- 

mon  political  interpretation,  is  analogous  stances  of  that  state.    Serrice  of  castle 

to  many  feudal  customs  in  our  own  and  guard,  which  was  common  in  the  north 

other  countries,  which  attribute  a  sort  of  England,  was  performed  without  lim- 

of  superiority  in  dignity  to  the  eldest  Itatlon  of  time.    Lyltelton's  Uenxy  IL 

daughter.  Tol.  ii.  p.  181. 
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part,  but  five ;  and  when  tliis  was  commuted  for  an  escnage 
or  pecuniary  assesafnent,  the  same  proportion  was  observed.' 
Men  turned  of  sixty,  public  magistrates,  and,  of  course,  wo- 
men, were  free  from  pergonal  service,  but  obliged  to  send 
their  substitutes.  A  failure  in  this  primary  duty  incurred 
perhaps  strictly  a  forfeiture  of  the  fief.  But  it  Was  usual  for 
the  lord  to  inflict  an  amercement,  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  e^uage.*  Thus,  in  Philip  IIl.'s  expedition  against 
the  count  de  Foix  in  1274,«barons  were  assessed  for  their 
default  of  attendance  at  a  hundred  sous  a  day  for  the  ex- 
penses which  they  had  saved,  and  fifiy  sous  as  a  fine  to  the 
kmg ;  bannerets,  at  twenty  sous  for  expenses,  and  ten  as  a 
fine ;  knights  and  squires  in  the  same  proportion.  But  ba- 
Tons  and  bannerets  were  bound  to  pay  an  additional  assess- 
ment for  every  knight  and  squire  of  their  vassals  whom  they 
ought  to  have  brought  with  tJbiem  into  the  field.*  The  regu- 
lations as  to  the  place  of  service  were  less  uniform  than 
those  which  regarded  time.  In  some  places  the  vassal  was 
not  bound  to  go  beyond  the  lord's  territory,^  or  only  so  &r  as 
that  he  might  return  the  same  day.  Other  customs  com- 
pelled him  to  follow  his  chief  upon  all  his  expeditions.' 

1  Da   Oange.   too^   Feudum    millUf ;  I  httfe  T«ntax«d  to  MBvme  it  in  Um 

M«inbrum  Loricae.    Stoart'i  View  of  So-  text. 

elety.  p.  882.    This  diTlBion  by  knight's       The  knight's  fee  was  fixed  in  Kngland 

fcos  id  perfectly  fltmiliar  in  the  feudal  at  the  annual  Talne  of  20f.    Svery  estate 

law  of  Englaud.    But  I  must  confess  my  supposed  to  be  of  this  Tsluef  and  entered 

inability  to  adduce  decisive  eridence  of  It  as  such  in  the  rolls  of  the  ezehequer, 


in  that  of  Prance,  with  the  usual  exoep-  bound  to  contribute  the  service  of   a 

Uon  of  Normandy.     According  to  the  soldier,  or  to  pay  an  escuage  to  the  amount 

natural  principle  of  fleft,  it  might  seem  assesmd  upon  knights*  fee. 

that  the  same  personal  service  would  be  *  Littleton,  1.  ii.  c.8;  Wright's  Tennna, 

required  flrom  the  tenant,  whatever  were  p.  121. 

the  extent  of  his  la]»d.     William  the  *  Du  Cheene,  Script.  Rerum  Galttca- 

Conqueror,  it  is  said,  distributed  this  mm,  t.  v.  p.  668.    Daniel,  BQstoire  de  U 

kingdom  into  about  60,000  parcels  of  Ifilice  Vnmi^se,  p.  72.    The  following 

nearly  equal  value,  firom  each  of  which  extracts  fhnu  the  muster-roll  of  this  ex- 

the  service  of  a  soldier  was  due.   He  may  pedition  will  illustrate  the  varieties  of 

possibly  have  been  the  inventor  of  this  feudal  obligations.    Johannee  d'Ormoy 

Eolitio  arrangement.    Some  rule  must,  debet  serviaum  per  quatuor  dies.    Jo- 

owever,  iiave  been  observed  In  all  ooun-  hannes  MsJet  debet  servitium  per  viglnti 

tries  in  fixing  the  amercement  for  ab-  dies,  pro  quo  servltio  misit  lUchaMum 

■enoe,  which  could  only  be  equitable  if  Tichet.    Quido  de  Laval  debet  servitium 

it  bore  a  just  proportion  to  the  value  of  duorum  militum  et  dimidii.     Dominus 

the  fief.  And  the  principle  of  the  knight's  Sabrandns  dictus  Cliabot  dicit  quod  non 

fee  was  so  convenient  and  reasonable,  debet  servitium  domino  legl,  nisi  in  co- 

that  it  is  likely  to  have  been  adopted  in  mitatu  Pictavienai,  et  ad  sumptus  rtx^, 

Imitation  of  England  by  other  feudal  tamen  venlt  ad  preces  regis  cum  tribus 

countries.    In  the  roll  of  Philip  III.'s  milidbus  et  duodeclm  scutlferis.    Guido 

expedition,  a«  will  appear  by  a  note  Im-  de  Lusigniaco  Dom.  de  Pierac  dlclt,  quod 

mediately  below,  there  are,  I  think,  sev-  non  debet  aliquid  regi  praeterhomagium. 

•ral  presumptive  evidences  of  it ;  and  *  This  was  the  custom  of  Beanvoiaii 

though  this  Is  rather  a  late  authori-  Beaumanoir,  c.  2. 

tgr  to  Mtabliili  a  feudal  principle,  yat  •  Da  Oange,  et  Caipontier,  too.  Hostis 
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These  inoonyenient  and  yaiying  usages  betrayed  the  origin 
of  the  feudal  obligations,  not  founded  upon  anj  national  pol- 
icy, but  springing  from  the  chaos  of  anarchy  and  intestine 
war,  whidi  they  were  well  calculated  to  perpetuate.  For 
the  public  defence  their  machinery  was  totally  unserviceable, 
until  such  changes  were  wrought  as  destroyed  the  character 
of  the  fabric 

Independently  of  the  obligations  of  fealty  and  service 
which  the  nature  of  the  contract  created,  other  Feudal 
advantages  were  derived  from  it  by  the  lord,  which  "cWenti. 
have  been  called  feudal  incidents :  these  were,  1.  Relief:!!.  2. 
Fines  upon  alienation.  3.  Fscheats.  4.  Aids;  to  which 
may  be  added,  though  not  generally  established,  5.  Ward- 
ship, and  6.  Marriage. 

1.  Some  writers  have  accounted  for  Reliefs  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Benefices,  whether  depending  upon  jf^^^^ 
the  crown  or  its  vassals,  were  not  originally  granted 
by  way  of  absolute  inheritance,  but  renewed  from  time  to  time 
upon  ^e  death  of  the  possessor,  till  long  custom  grew  up  into 
right.  Hence  a  sum  of  money,  something  between  a  price 
and  a  gratuity,  would  naturally  be  offered  by  the  heir  on 
receiving  a  fresh  investiture  of  the  fief;  and  length  of  time 
might  as  legitimately  turn  this  present  into  a  due  of  the  lord, 
as  it  rendered  the  inheritance  of  the  tenant  indefeasible. 
This  is  a  very  specious  account  of  the  matter.  But  those 
who  consider  the  antiquity  to  which  hereditary  benefices  may 
be  traced,  and  the  unreserved  expressions  of  those  instru- 
ments Jbj  which  they  were  created,  as  well  as  the  undoubted 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  fiefs  had  been  absolute  alodial 
inheritances,  never  really  granted  by  the  superior,  will  per- 
haps  be  led  rather  to  look  for  the  origin  of  reliefs  in  that 
rapacity  with  which  the  powerful  are  ever  ready  to  oppress 
the  feeble.  When  a  feudal  tenant  died,  the  lord,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  strength  and  the  confusion  of  the  family, 
would  seize  the  estate  into  his  hands,  either  by  the  right  of 
force,  or  under  some  litigious  pretext  Against  this  violence 
the  heir  could  in  general  have  no  resource  but  a  compromise ; 
and  we  know  how  readily  acts  of  successful  injustice  change 
their  name,  and  move  demurely,  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable, 
onder  the  clothing  of  law.  Reliefs  and  other  feudal  inci- 
dents are  said  to  have  been  established  in  France  ^  about  the 

1  OidtmnaaoM  dci  Bob  d«  rmnoe,  t.  L  preftoe,  p.  10. 
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latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  they  certainly  appear  in 
tiie  famous  edict  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  in  1037,  which  recognizes 
the  usage  of  presenting  horses  and  arms  to  the  lord  upon  a 
change  of  tenancy.^  But  this  also  subsisted  under  the  name 
of  heriot,  in  England,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Canute. 

A  relief  was  a  sum  of  money  (unless  where  charter  or 
custom  introduced  a  different  tribute)  due  from  every  one  of 
full  age,  taking  a  fief  by  descent  This  was  in  some  countries 
arbitrary,  or  ad  misericordiam,  and  the  exactions  practised 
under  this  pretence  both  upon  superior  and  inferior  vassals 
ranked  amongst  the  greatest  abuses  of  the  feudal  policy. 
Henry  I.  of  England  promises  in  his  charter  that  they  shall  in 
future  be  just  and  reasonable ;  but  the  rate  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  finally  settled  till  it  was  laid  down  in  Magna  Charta 
at  about  a  fourth  of  the  annual  value  of  the  fief.  We  find  also 
fixed  reliefs  among  the  old  customs  of  Normandy  and  Beau- 
voisis.  By  a  law  of  St  Louis,  in  1245,'  the  lord  was 
entitled  to  enter  upon  the  lands,  if  the  heir  could  not  pay  the 
relief,  and  possess  them  for  a  year.  This  right  existed 
unconditionally  in  England  under  the  name  of  primer  seisin, 
but  was  confined  to  the  king.' 

2.  Closely  connected  with  reliefs  were  the  fines  paid  to  the 
Finn  upon  lord  upon  the  alienation  of  his  vassal's  feud ;  and 
aiienatioa.  indeed  we  frequently  find  them  called  by  the  same 
name.  The  spirit  of  feudal  tenure  established  so  intimate  a 
connection  between  the  two  parties  that  it  could  be  dissolved 
by  neither  without  requiring  the  other's  consent  If  the  lord 
transferred  his  seigniory,  the  tenant  was  to  testify  his  concur- 
rence ;  and  this  ceremony  was  long  kept  up  in  England  under 
the  name  of  attornment  The  assent  of  the  lord  to  his  vas- 
sal's alienation  was  still  more  essential,  and  more  difiicult  to 
be  attained.  He  had  received  his  fief,  it  was  supposed,  for 
reasons  peculiar  to  himself,  or  to  his  family;  at  least  his 

1  Semtto  usu  TalTusomm  majomm  Blon.  GoAtniDes  de  BeanTdiiis,  e.  27.  An4 

In  tradendlB  armis  equlsque  suiB  seniori-  this,   according  to   Du  C&n^,  was  tha 

bna.    This,  among  other  reaaons,  leads  general   rule  in  the  customary  law  of 

me  to  doubt  the  received  opinion  that  France.    In  Anjou  and  Maine  they  wvn 

Italian  flc6  were  not  hereditary  before  not  even  due  upon  suceesjiion  between 

the  promulgation  of  this  edict.  brothers.    Ordonnances  dea  Rois,  t.  i.  p 

*  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  p.  65.  68.    And  M .  de  Pastoret,  in  his  Taiuabla 

*  Du  Oange,  t.  Plaeitumf  ReleTiumf  preface  to  the  sixteenth  volume  of  that 
Sporla.  By  many  customs  a  relief  was  collection,  says  it  was  a  rule  that  the 
due  on  every  change  of  the  lord,  as  well  king  had  nothing  upon  lineal  succession 
M  of  the  vassal,  but  this  was  not  the  of  a  flef,  whether  in  the  aseendiDg  or  do- 
ease  in  England.  Beaumont  speaks  of  Mending  line,  but  ia  bouehe  et  Ut  maim*  ; 
MUflA  as  due  only  on  ooUateial  raooea-  t.  «.  homage  and  fbalty :  p.  20. 
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heart  and  arm  were  bound  to  his  superior ;  and  his  service 
was  not  to  be  exchanged  for  that  of  a  stranger,  who  might 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  it.  A  law  of  Lothaire  IL 
in  Italj  forbids  the  alienation  of  fiefs  without  the  lord's  con- 
sent^ This  prohibition  is  repeated  in  one  of  Frederic  I., 
and  a  similar  enactment  was  made  by  Roger  king  of  Sicilj.' 
By  the  law  of  France  the  lord  was  entitled,  upon  every 
alienation  made  by  his  tenant,  either  to  redeem  the  fief  by 
paying  the  purchase-money,  or  to  claim  a  certain  part  of  the 
value,  by  way  of  fine,  upon  the  change  of  tenancy.*  In 
England  even  the  practice  of  subinfeudation,  which  was  more 
conformable  to  the  law  of  fiefs  and  the  military  genius  of  the 
system,  but  injurious  to  the  suzerains,  who  lost  thereby  their 
escheats  and  other  advantages  of  seigniory,  was  checked  by 
Magna  Charta,^  and  forbidden  by  the  statute  18  Edward  L, 
called  Quia  Emptores,  which  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
liberty  at  alienating  lands,  to  be  holden  of  the  grantor's  im- 
mediate lord.  The  tenants  of  the  crown  were  not  included 
in  this  act;  but  that  of  1  Edward  lU.  c  12,  enabled  them 
to  alienate,  upon  the  payment  of  a  composition  into  chancery, 
which  was  fixed  at  one  third  of  the  annual  value  of  the 
lands.* 

These  restraints,  placed  for  the  lord's  advantage  upon  the 
transfer  of  feudal  property,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  designed  for  the  protection  of  heirs  and  preservation 

>  Lib.  F«ndoram,  1.  fl.  tit.  9  and  62.  bla  npon  the  original  principles  of  fisodal 

This  \ns  prioeipally  lerelled  at  the  pmc-  tenure. 

tiee  of  alienatiing  feudal  property  in  fiivor  <  Oalrymple  seems  to  suppose  that  the 

of  the  church,  which  was   called  pro  82d  chapter  of  Magna  Charta  relates  to 

anim&   judicare.     Badevlcus  in  Gestis  alienation  and  not    to  subinfeudation. 

Frederic  I.  1.  It.  e.  7 ;  Lib.  Feud.  1.  i.  Sssay  on  Feudal  Property,  edit.  1758,  p. 

tit.  7. 16, 1.  li.  tit.  10.  88.    See  Sir  E.  Coke,  2  Inst.  p.  65,  601 ; 

*  GHlannone,  1.  ii.  c.  5.  and  Wright  on  Tenures,  contri.     Mr. 

«  Du  Gauge,  T.  Reaocapltum,  Plaoitum,  Hargrave  obserres  that  '•*■  the  history  of 

Raehatum.    Pastoret,pr6fiM»au  seiziime  our  law  with  respect  to  the  powers  of 

tome  des  Ordonnancas,  p.  20 ;  Houard,  alienaUon    before  the  statu  te  of  Quia 

Diet,  dn  Droit   Normand,  art.  Fief  Ar-  Emptorae  terrarum  is  Yery  mnehin-rolT- 

K1I,  Inst,  du  Droit  Franrais,  1.  ii.  o.  2.  ed  in  obscurity."    Notes  on  Co.  Lit.  48, 

I   Beaumanoir's  age  and   district    at  a.  In  Olanrille's  time  apparently  a  man 

leaJit,  subinfeudation  without  the  lord's  could  only  alienate  (to  hold  of  himself) 

license  incurred  a  forfeiture  of  the  land ;  ration&bilem  partem  de  terrl  suSL,  1.  tU.  o. 

and  his  nuoa  extends  of  course  more  1.    But  this  may  have  been  in  fliTor  of 

strongly    to  alienation.     OoOtumes  de  the  kindred  as  much  as  of  the  lord.  Dal- 

BeauTodsIs,  o.    2;   Velly,  %.  ri.  p.  187.  rymple's  Bssav,  ubi  supr^. 

But,  by  the  general  law  of  feuds,  the  It  is  probable  that  Ck>ke  is  mistaken 

former  was   strictly  regular,  while  the  in  supposing  that  "  at  the  common  law 

toiiant   ftofcited   Us  land   by  Che   lat-  the  tenant  might  hare  made  a  fooflknent 

ter.     Oraig    mentions   this    distinction  of  the  whole  tenancy  to  be  holden  of  ths 

M  one  for   which    he  Is    perplexed  to  lord." 

•eeonnt.    Jos  FeudaJe,  1.  ul.  tit.  8,  p.  *  2  Inst.  p.  66 ;  Blackstone^s  Commen- 

682.    It  If,  howerer,  perfoctly  Intellip*  taries,  toI.  li.  o.  6. 
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of  families.  Such  were  the  jui  protimueos  in  the  books  of 
the  fiefs,^  and  reirait  lignager  of  the  French  hiw,  which  gave 
to  the  relations  of  the  vendor  a  preemption  upon  the  sale 
of  an7  fief,  and  a  right  of  subsequent  redemption.  Such 
was  the  positive  prohibition  of  alienating  a  fief  held  bj  de- 
scent from  the  father  (feudum  patemum),  without  the  consent 
of  the  kindred  on  that  line.'  Such,  too,  were  the  still  more 
rigorous  fetters  imposed  bj  the  English  statute  of  entails, 
which  precluded  all  lawful  alienation,  till,  afler  two  centuries, 
it  was  overthrown  bj  the  fictitious  process  of  a  common 
recovery.  Though  these  partake  in  some  measure  of  the 
feudal  spirit,  and  would  form  an  important  head  in  the  legal 
history  of  that  system,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  them 
in  a  sketch  which  is  confined  to  the  development  of  its'polit- 
ical  influence. 

A  custom  very  similar  in  effect  to  subinfeudation  was 
the  tenure  by  friragey  which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of 
France.  Primogeniture,  in  that  extreme  which  our  com- 
mon law  has  established,  was  unknown,  I  believe,  in  every 
country  upon  the  Continent  The  customs  of  France  found 
means  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  families,  and  the  indivisi- 
bility of  a  feudal  homage,  without  exposing  the  younger  sons 
of  a  gentleman  to  absolute  be^ary  or  dependence.  Baronies, 
indeed,  were  not  divided ;  but  the  eldest  son  was  bound  to 
make  a  provision  in  money,  by  way  of  appanage,  for  the 
other  children,  in  proportion  to  his  circumstances  and  their 
birth."  As  to  inferior  fiefs,  in  many  places  an  equal  partition 
was  made ;  in  others,  the  eldest  took  the  chief  portion,  gen- 
erally two  thirds,  and  received  the  homage  of  his  brothers 
for  die  remaining  part,  which  they  divided.  To  the  lord  of 
whom  the  fief  was  held,  himself  did  homage  for  the  whole.^ 
In  the  early  times  of  the  feudal  policy,  when  military  ser- 
vice was  the  great  object  of  the  relation  between  lord  and 

1  Xdb.  Vead.  L  t.  1. 18.     There  were  pnJBiiA,  et  si  dolt  lee  flUee  nuuier.    Bt»- 

ftuyofdes  to  this   Jos  irporiMaeac  in  ^liwem.  de  St.  Louis,  o.  24. 
the  RomMi  law,  and,  fltlll  more  closely,        \  This  was  also  the  law  ofFlanders 

In  the  constitutions  of  the  latter  By-  "d   Hainault.      Martenne,  ThMaorus 

aantlDe  emperore.  Anecdotor.  t.  i.  p.  1092.    The  customs  as 

■  AUenatio  feudl    patemi  non   Talet  *®  «acoe88lon  were  exoeedinriy  Tarious, 

etiam  domini  Toluntate,  nisi  agnads  con-  "indeed  they  continued  to  Je  until  the 

sentlentlbus.    Lib.  Feud,  apud    Wright  ^*«n«'°*'^f  ^'^^Vm  ^^^  ^^'  -iSf 

on  Tenures,  p.  108, 166.  cueU  des  ptor.  t.  U.  P^iSwe,  p.  108 ; 

«.DuCange,T.  Apanamentum,  Baro.  Hist,  de   Languedoo,  t.  II.  p.  Ill,  611. 

Baronle  ne  depart  mie  entre  fMree  se  Inthefenner  work  it  is  said  that  prfaio- 

leur  pere  ne  leur  a&it  partle;  mes  11  ««n«o»  was  introduced  by  the  Nor- 

ainsnes  doit    ftdre  avenant  Uenftt  an  "*»•  "«>«»  ScandlnaTla. 
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vassal,  thisy  like  all  other  subinfeudation,  was  rather  adiran- 
tageous  to  the  former ;  for  when  the  homage  of  a  fief  was 
divided,  the  service  was  diminished  in  proportion.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  obligation  of  military  attendance  for  an  entire 
manor  to  have  been  forty  days ;  if  that  came  to  be  equally 
BpUt  among  two,  each  would  owe  but  a  service  of  twenty. 
But  if,  instead  of  being  homagers  to  the  same  suzerain,  one 
tenant  held  immediately  of  the  other,  as  every  feudatary 
might  summon  the  aid  of  his  own  vassals,  the  superior  lord 
would,  in  fact,  obtain  the  service  of  both.  Whatever  opposi- 
tion, therefore,  was  made  to  the  rights  of  subinfeudation  or 
fi^rage,  would  indicate  a  decay  in  the  military  character,  the 
living  principle  of  feudal  tenure.  Accordingly,  in  the  reign 
ef  Philip  Augustus,  when  the  fabric  was  beginning  to  shake, 
we  find  a  confederate  agreement  of  some  principal  nobles 
sanctioned  by  the  king,  to  abrogate  the*  mesne  tenure  of 
younger  brothers,  and  establish  an  immediate  dependence  of 
each  upon  the  superior  lord.^  This,  however,  was  not  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  the  original  frerage  subsisted  to  the  last 
m  some  of  the  customs  of  France.* 

8.  As  fie&  descended  but  to  the  posterity  of  the  first  taker, 
or  at  the  utmost  to  his  kindred,  tiiey  necessarily  ^^^^^ 
became  sometimes  vacant  fi>r  want  of  heirs ;  es-  and 
pecially  where,  as  in  England,  there  was  no  power  *****^ 
of  devising  them  by  will.  In  this  case  it  was  obvious  that 
they  ought  to  revert  to  the  lord,  from  whose  property  they 
had  been  derived.  These  reversions  became  more  frequent 
through  the  forfeitures  occasioned  by  the  vassal's  delinquency, 
either  towards  his  superior  lord  or  the  state.  Various  cases 
are  laid  down  in  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  where  the  vassal 
forfeits  his  land  for  a  year,  for  his  life,  or  forever.*  But 
under  rapadous  kings,  such  as  the  Gorman  line  in  England, 
absolute  forfeitures  came  to  prevail,  and  a  new  doctrine  was 
introduced,  the  corruption  of  blood,  by  which  the  heir  was 
effectually  excluded  from  deducing  h^  title  at  any  distant 
time  through  an  attainted  ancestor. 

4.  Beliefs,  fines  upon  alienation,  and  escheats,  seem  to  bo 
natural  reservations  in  the  lord's  bounty  to  his  vas- 
saL     He  had  rights  of  another  class  which  princi- 
pally arose  out  of  fealty  and  intimate  attachment    Such  were 


1  OrdoonaneM  des  Boto,  t.  i.  p. 
.    Jmgn.  Mntrt.  m.  rar  J 
•  0.  200,  »1. 


*  Dn  Oftiura,  Mntrt.  m.  rar  JoIiitUIo  :  BtMunaa.  o.  47. 

•  0.  200,  »1. 
VOL.1. —  M.  12 
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the  aids  which  he  was  entitled  to  call  for  in  certain  prescribed 
circumstances.  These  depended  a  great  deal  upon  local  cus- 
tom, and  were  often  extorted  unreasonably.  Du  Cange  men- 
tions several  as  having  existed  in  France ;  such  as  an  aid  for 
the  lord's  expedition  to  the  Holj  Land,  for  marrying  his  sister 
or  eldest  son,  and  for  paying  a  relief  to  his  suzerain  on  taking 
possession  of  his  land.^  Of  these,  the  last  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  usual  in  England.  But  this,  and  other  aids 
occasionally  exacted  by  the  lords,  were  felt  as  a  severe 
grievance ;  and  by  Magna  Charta  three  only  are  retained ; 
to  make  the  lord's  eldest  son  a  knight,  to  marry  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  to  redeem  his  person  from  prison.  They  were 
restricted  to  nearly  the  same  description  by  a  law  of  William 
I.  of  Sicily,  and  by  the  customs  of  France.*  These  feudal 
aids  are  deserving  of  our  attention,  as  the  beginnings  of  tax- 
ation, of  which  for  a  long  time  they  in  a  great  measure 
answered  the  purpose,  till  the  craving  necessities  and  covetooa 
policy  of  kings  substituted  for  them  more  durable  and  onerous 
burdens. 

I  might  here,  perhaps,  close  the  enumeration  of  feudal 
incidents,  but  that  the  two  remaining,  wardship  and  marriage^ 
though  only  partial  customs,  were  those  of  our  own  country 
and  tend  to  illustrate  the  rapacious  character  of  a  feudal  &n» 
tocracy. 

5.  In  England,  and  in  Normandy,  which  either  led  the 
Wanbhip  ^^Y  ^  ^^  adopted,  all  these  English  institutions, 
the  lord  had  the  wardship  of  his  tenant  during 
minority.*  By  virtue  of  this  right  he  had  both  the  care  of  his 
person  and  received  to  his  own  use  the  profits  of  the  estate. 
There  is  something  in  this  custom  very  conformable  to  the 
feudal  spirit,  since  none  was  so  fit  as  the  lord  to  train  up  his 
vassal  to  arms,  and  none  could  put  in  so  good  a  claim  to  enjoy 
the  fief,  while  the  military  service  for  which  it  had  been 
granted  was  suspended.  This  privilege  of  guardianship  seems 
to  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  lord  in  some  parts  of  Germany ;  * 
but  in  the  law  of  France  the  custody  of  the  land  was  intrusted 
to  the  next  heir,  and  that  of  the  person,  as  in  socage  tenures 
among  us,  to  the  nearest  kindred  of  that  blood  which  could 

I  Da  Oange,  too.  AazOinm.  162 ;  Argou,  Inst,  an  Droit  Fran^,  1. 1. 

>  Giftnnone,  1.  xil.  c.  6;  Vellv,  t.  ▼!.  p.  e.  6;  Houard,  Anciennes  Loix  dM  Fnm- 

200 ;  Ordonnanoes  dM  Rob,  t.  i.  p.  188,  t.  ^^  t.  i.  p.  147. 
stI.  pr6fiu».  4  SchUter,Initittttioiifl8JuriBFeiidall«, 

•  Bccneil  dea  HistoxfaDi,  t  xl.  prfif.  p.  p.  85. 
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not  inherit^  Bj  a  gross  abuse  of  this  custom  in  England,  the 
right  of  guardianship  in  chivab'y,  or  temporary  possession  of 
the  lands,  was  assigned  over  to  strangers.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  vexatious  parts  of  our  feudal  tenures,  and  was  never, 
perhaps,  moi*e  sorely  felt  than  in  their  last  stage  under  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart  families. 

6.  Another  right  given  to  the  lord  by  the  Norman  and 
English  laws,  was  that  of  marriage,  or  of  tendering  jj^j^ 
a  husband  to  his  female  wards  while  under  age, 
whom  they  could  not  reject  without  forfeiting  the  value  of  the 
marriage ;  that  is,  as  much  as  any  one  would  give  to  the 
guardian  for  such  an  alliance.  This  was  afterwards  extended 
to  male  wards,  and  became  a  very  lucrative  source  of  extor- 
tion to  the  crown,  as  well  as  to  mesne  lords.  This  custom 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  extent  as  that  of  wardships.  It 
is  found  in  the  ancient  books  of  Grermany,  but  not  of  France.' 
The  kings,  however,  and  even  inferior  lords,  of  that  coijntry, 
required  their  consent  to  be  solicited  for  the  marriage  of  their 
vassals'  daughters.  Several  proofs  of  this  occur  in  die  history 
as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  France ;  and  the  same  prerogative 
existed  in  Germany,  Sicily,  and  England.'    A  still  more 


1  Da  OangB,  r.  Cnstodia;  AsstaeA  da 
Jfnualem,  e.  178;  BtablisBemeiu  de  St. 
Loals,  o.  1( ;  Botumauoir,  o.  16;  Aripu, 
1.  i.  c.  6.  The  second  of  these  usee  nearly 
the  mme  expreMlon  as  Sir  John  Fortescue 
In  aecoantinf;  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
next  heir  from  (piardiainship  of  the  per- 
•on;  that  mauraise  conToitise  li  ftuoit 
lUre  la  garde  du  loup. 

I  know  not  any  mistake  more  xisnal  in 
Bnf^Ush  writers  who  have  treated  of  the 
'feudal  law  than  that  of  supposing  that 
gnardianahip  in  chivalry  was  an  unirer- 
tal  custom.  A  charter  of  1198,  in  Rymer. 
t.  i.  p.  105,  seems  indeed  to  imply  that 
the  incidents  of  garde  noble  and  of  mar> 
ri^ge  existed  in  the  Isle  of  Oleron.  But 
Bleanor,  by  a  later  instrument,  grants 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  should 
hare  the  wardship  and  marriage  of  their 
hsirs  without  any  interposition,  and  ex- 
pnssly  abrogates  all  the  evil  customs 
that  her  husband  had  introduced :  p.  112. 
From  hence  I  should  inlbr  that  Henry  II. 
had  endearored  to  impose  these  feudal 
burdens  (which  perhaps  were  then  new 
•▼en  in  England)  upon  his  continental 
dominions.  Kadulph  us  de  Diceto  tells  us 
of  a  claim  nuide  by  him  to  the  wardship 
«f  Cliltaauroux  in  Berry,  which  could 
DDt  legally  have  been  subject  to  that 
Tw«sden«  X  Soriptorw,  p.  G69 


And  he  set  up  prstensionfl  to  the  custody 
of  the  duchy  of  Britany  after  the  death 
of  his  son  Qeoffrey.  This  might  perhaps 
be  Justified  by  the  law  of  Normandy,  on 
which  Britany  depended.  But  Philip 
Augustus  made  a  rimllar  claim.  In  fkct, 
these  political  assertions  of  right,  prompt- 
ed by  ambition  and  supported  by  force, 
are  bad  precedents  to  establish  rules  of 
Jurisprudence.  Both  Philip  and  Henry 
were  Abundantly  disposed  to  realise  so 
convenient  a  prerogative  as  that  of  guar* 
dianship  in  chivalry  over  the  fiefb  of  their 
vassals.  LytUeton's  Henry  II.  vol.  iU.  p. 
441. 

s  Schllter,  ubi  snpri.  Du  Gauge,  toc. 
DIspangare,  seems  to  admit  this  feudal 
right  in  Fnnce;  but  the  passages  he 
quotes  do  not  support  it.  See  also  the 
word  Uaritagium.  [M..  Gulxot  L\s  how- 
ever observed  (Hist,  de  la  Civillsadon  en 
Fmace,  Le^on  SO)  that  the  feudal  inci- 
dents of  guardianship  in  chivalry  by 
marriage  were  more  frequent  than  I  seem 
to  suppose.  The  customary  law  was  so 
Tariable,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  rely  on 
particular  instances,  or  to  found  a  gen- 
eral negative  on  their  absence.    1848.1 

s  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.  p.  1^ ; 
Assisee  de  JArus.  o.  180,  and  Thau- 
masslire^s  note;  Du  Cange,  ubi  snpr^,* 
OlanviL  1.  vU.  o.  12;  Giaanone,  L  xi.  • 
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remarkable  law  prevailed  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The 
lord  might  summon  any  female  vassal  to  accept  one  of  three 
whom  he  should  propose  as  her  husband.  No  other  condition 
seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  him  in  selecting  these  suitors 
than  that  they  should  be  of  equal  rank  with  herself.  Neither 
the  maiden's  coyness  nor  the  widow's  a^iction,  neither  aver- 
sion to  the  proffered  candidates  nor  love  to  one  more  favored^ 
seem  to  have  passed  as  legitimate  excuses.  One,  only  one 
plea,  could  come  from  the  lady's  mouth  who  was  resolute  to 
hold  her  land  in  single  blessedness.  It  was,  that  she  was  past 
sixty  years  of  age ;  and  afler  this  unwelcome  confession  it  is 
justly  argued  by  the  author  of  the  law-book  which  I  quote, 
that  the  lord  could  not  decently  press  her  into  matrimony.^ 
However  outrageous  such  an  usage  may  appear  to  our  ideas, 
it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
little  state  rendered  it  indispensable  to  possess  in  every  fief  a 
proper  vassal  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  war. 

These  feudal  servitudes  distinguish  the  maturity  of  the 
system.  No  trace  of  them  appears  in  the  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  family,  nor  in  the  instruments  by  which 
benefices  were  granted.  I  believe  that  they  did  not  make 
part  of  the  regular  feudal  law  before  the  eleventh,  or,  per- 
haps, the  twelfth  century,  though  doubtless  partial  usages 
of  this  kind  had  grown  up  antecedently  to  either  of  those 
periods.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  no  allusion  occurs  to  the 
lucrative  rights  of  seigniory  in  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem, 
which  are  a  monument  of  French  usages  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Indeed,  that  very  general  commutation  of  alodial 
property  into  tenure  which  took  place  between  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries  would  hardly  have  been 
effected  if  fiefs  had  then  been  liable  to  such  burdens  and 
so  much  extortion.  In  half-barbarous  ages  the  strong  are 
constantly  encroaching  upon  the  weak ;  a  truth  which,  if  it 
needed  illustration,  might  find  it  in  the  progress  of  the  feudal 
system. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  inquiry  to  fie&  holden  on 
terms  of  military  service ;  since  those  are  the  most  ancient 

6;  Wright  on  TennvM,  p.  94.    Bt.  Loate  lord  not  to  marry  hor  ^thont  his  oon- 

in  return  deolued  that  ho  would  not  tent.    Btablinemens  de  St.  Louis,  c.  6S. 

marry  his  own   dau^ter  without  the  >  Ass.  de  J6rus.  e.  224.  I  must  obserro 

oonsent  of  his  barons.    JoinviUe,  t.  ii.  p.  that  Lauriere  says  this  usage  preTsiled 

140.    Henry  I.  of  England  had  promised  en  plusLeurs  Ueuz,  though  be  quotes  no 

the  same.     The  guwrdian  of  a  Ibmale  authoxl^.  —  Ordonnanoes  dee  iU^,  p. 

Blaor  was  obliged  to  give  •ecorlty  to  her  165. 
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and  regular,  as  well  as  the  lAost  consonant  to  the  p^  „^ 
spirit  of  the  system.  Thej  alone  were  called  proper  hnprop«r 
feuds,  and  all  were  presumed  to  be  of  this  descrip-  *°**** 
tion  until  the  contrary  was  proved  bj  the  charter  of  investi- 
ture. A  proper  feud  was  bestowed  without  price,  without 
fixed  stipulation,  upon  a  vassal  capable  of  serving  personally 
in  the  field.  But  gradually,  with  the  help  of  a  little  legal  in- 
genuity, improper  fiefs  of  the  most  various  kinds  were  intro- 
duced, retaining  little  of  the  characteristics,  and  less  of  tho 
spirit,  which  distinguished  the  original  tenures.  Women,  if 
indeed  that  were  an  innovation,  were  admitted  to  inherit 
them ;  ^  they  were  granted  for  a  price,  and  without  reference 
to  military  service.  The  language  of  the  feudal  law  was 
applied  by  a  kind  of  metaphor  to  almost  every  transfer  of 
property.  Hence  pensions  of  money  and  allowances  of  pro- 
visions, however  remote  from  right  notions  of  a  fief,  were 
sometimes  granted  under  that  name ;  and  even  whiere  land 
was  the  subject  of  the  donation,  its  conditions  were  often 
lucrative,  often  honorary,  and  sometimes  ludicrous.* 

There  is  one  extensive  species  of  feudal  tenure  which  may 
be  distinctly  noticed.  The  pride  of  wealth  in  the  j^^f^  ^f 
middle  ages  was  principally  exhibited  in  a  multi-  offlfl«* 
tnde  of  dependents,  llie  court  of  Charlemagne  was  crowded 
with  officers  of  every  rank,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
whom  exercised  functions  about  the  royal  person  which  would 
have  been  thought  fit  only  for  slaves  in  the  palace  of  Augus- 
tus or  Antonine.  The  fi^ebom  Franks  saw  nothing  menial 
in  the  titles  of  cup-bearer,  steward,  marshal,  and  master  of 
the  horse,  which  are  stiU  borne  by  the  noblest  families  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and,  till  lately,  by  sovereign  princes 
in  the  empire.*  From  the  court  of  the  king  this  favorite 
piece  of  magnificence  descended  to  those  of  the  prelates  and 

1  WonMn  did  not  Inharlt  fldk  In  the  tb*  king  ftlpQlatM  to  pay  annnaUj  400 

6«nBAn  emplM.     Whether   th^  were  markB  at  tliTer,  in  /eoato.tbt  the  mlll- 

•f«r  oxelnded  from  sneeeflBton  in  ^ranoe  tary  wirioe  of  his  ally.    Bymer,  Foedo* 

I  know  not ;   the  genius  of  a  military  ra.  t.  i.  p.  2. 

tennre;  and  the  old  TOutonle  onstoms,  'Theconnt  of  AnJon^nnderlionisVI., 

preserved  in  the  Salic  law,  seem  adTerse  eUmed  the  office  of  Oreat  Seneschal  of 

to  their  possession  of  Ihndal  lands ;  yet  Fiance ;  that  is,  to  carry  dishes  to  the 

the  piaettoe,  at  least  fh>m  the  elcTenth  king's  table  on  state  days.     (SismrvdL 

•sntozy  downwards,  does  not  support  t.  186.)     Thus  the  feudal  notions  of 

ttie  theoiy.  grand  seijeanty  prepared  the  way  fat  the 

s  Crag.  Jus  Fendale,  I.  i.  tit.  10 ;  Dn  restoration  of  roVal  supremacy,  as  tlie 

Osnge,  Toe.  Fendnm  de  Oamerft,  fro.  In  military  tenures  had  impaired  it.    The 

ttM  tr^ty  between  Henxy  I.  of  England  wound  and  the  remedy  came  from  tho 

and  Boberteouniof  Flaiulars,  a^. Il01«  taine  laiiMb    If  the  feudal  ^stem  wif 
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barons,  who  surrounded  themselves  with  household  officers 
called  ministerials ;  a  name  equally  applied  to  those  of  a  ser- 
vile and  of  a  liberal  description.*  The  latter  of  these  were  re- 
warded with  grants  of  lands,  which  they  held  under  a  feudal 
tenure  by  the  condition  of  performing  some  domestic  service 
to  the  lord.  What  was  called  in  our  law  grand  serjeanty 
affords  an  instance  of  this  species  of  fief.^  It  is,  however,  an 
instance  of  the  noblest  kind ;  but  Muratori  has  given  abun- 
dance of  proofs  that  the  commonest  mechanical  arts  were  car* 
ried  on  in  the  houses  of  the  great  by  persons  receiving  lands 
upon  those  conditions.* 

These  imperfect  feuds,  however,  belong  more  properly  to 
the  history  of  law,  and  are  chiefly  noticed  in  Uie  present 
sketch  because  they  attest  the  partiality  manifested  during 
the  middle  ages  to  the  name  and  form  of  a  feudal  tenure. 
In  the  regular  military  fief  we  see  the  real  principle  of  the 
system,  which  might  originally  have  been  defined  an  alliance 
of  free  landholders  arranged  in  degrees  of  subordination, 
according  to  their  respective  capacities  of  affording  mutual 
support 

The  peculiar  and  varied  attributes  of  feudal  tenures  natu 
Feudal  law-    rally  gave  rise  to  a  new  jurisprudence,  regulating 
.books.  territorial  rights  in  those  parts  of  Europe  which 

had  adopted  the  system.  For  a  length  of  time  this  rested  in 
traditionary  customs,  observed  in  the  domains  of  each  prince 
or  lord,  without  much  regard  to  those  of  his  neighbors. 
Laws  were  made  occasion^y  by  the  emperor  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  which  tended  to  ^  the  usages  of  those  countries. 
About  ^e  year  1170,  Girard  and  Obertus,  two  Milanese 
lawyers,  published  two  books  of  the  law  of  fiefs,  which  ob- 
tained a  great  authority,  and  have  been  regarded  as  the 
groundwork  of  that  jurisprudence.*  A  number  of  subse- 
quent commentators  swelled  this  code  with  their  glosses  and 

incompatible  with  deepotism,  and  eyen,  proper  person  to  the  king,  as  to  carry 

while  in  its  fixU  Tigor,  with  legitimate  the  banner  of  the  king,  tv  his  laiM»,  or 

aathorltj,  it  kept  aliTO  the  sense  of  a  to  lead 'his  array,  or  to  be  his  marshal, 

supreme  chief,  of  a  superiority  of  rank,  or  to  carry  his  sword  belbre  him  at  hit 

of  a  certain  sufadectlon  to  an  hereditary  eoronatton,  or  to  be  his  sewer  at  his  cor- 

soTereign,  not  yet  testified  by  unlimited  onation,  or  his  carver,  or  his  butler,  or 

obedience,  but  by  homage  and  loyalty.  to  be  one  of  his  chamberluns  at  the  n- 

1  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  iil.  ceipt  of  his  exchequer,  or  to  do  other 

p.92;  DuCange,T.FamiHa,Mini8teriaIes.  like  services."    S(>ct.  153. 

s  "This  tenure,"  says  Littleton,  "is  8  Antiq.  Ital.  Dissert.  11,  ad  finem. 

where  a  man  holds  his  lands  or  tene-  *  Giannone,  1st.  di  Napoli,  1.  xiii.  c.  S. 

msnts  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  by  The  Libri  Feudorum  are  printed  in  most 

foeh  services  as  he  ought  to  do  in  his  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 
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opinions,  to  enlighten  or  obscure  the  judgment  of  the  imperial 
tribunals.  These  were  chiefly  civilians  or  canonists,  who 
brought  to  the  interpretation  of  old  barbaric  customs  the 
principles  of  a  verj  different  school.  Hence  a  manifest 
change  was  wrought  in  the  law  of  feudal  tenure,  which  they 
assimikted  to  the  usufruct  or  the  emphyteusis  of  the  Roman 
code ;  modes  of  property  somewhat  anaJogous  in  appearance, 
but  totally  distinct  in  principle,  from  the  legitimate  fief. 
These  Lombard  lawyers  propagated  a  doctrine  which  haa 
been  too  readily  received,  that  the  feudal  system  originated 
in  their  country ;  and  some  writers  upon  jurisprudence,  such 
as  Duck  and  Sir  James  Craig,  incline  to  give  a  preponder- 
ating authority  to  their  code.  But  whatever  weight  it  may 
have  possessed  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  a  different 
guide  must  be  followed  in  the  ancient  customs  of  France  and 
England.*  These  were  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  that  curi- 
ous polity  with  which  the  stream  of  Boman  law  had  never 
mingled  its  waters.  In  England  we  know  that  the  Norman 
system  established  between  the  Conquest  and  the  reign  of 
Henry  H.  was  restrained  by  regular  legislation,  by  paramount 
courts  of  justice,  and  by  learned  writings,  from  breaking  into 
discordant  local  usages,  except  in  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  places,  and  has  become  the  principal  source  of  our 
common  law.  But  the  independence  of  the  French  nobles 
produced  a  much  greater  variety  of  customs.  The  whole 
number  collected  and  reduced  to  certainty  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-five,  or,  omit- 
ting those  inconsiderable  for  extent  or  peculiarity,  to  sixty. 
The  earliest  written  customary  in  France  is  that  of  Beam, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  confirmed  by  Viscount  Gaston  IV. 
in  1088.*  Many  others  were  written  in  the  two  subsequent 
ages,  of  which  the  customs  of  Beauvoisis,  compiled  by  Beau- 

1  GlannoiM   axplieltly    contxMts    the  Usbed  with  a  freth  tlUe-p«M  and  per- 

Vveneh   and   Lombard  lawa  respecting  mianionof  Heniy  IV.  In  1O02;  the  other 

flefr.    The  latter  waa  the  foundation  of  at  Leecars,  in  1688.    These  laws,  as  we 

the  Librl  Fendorum,  and   formed  the  read  them,  are  subsequent  to  a  reTlsion 

eommon  law  of  Italy.    The  former  was  made  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ren- 

Introduced  by  Roger  Gulsoard  Into  his  tuiy  In  which  they  were  more  or  less 

dominions^  In  three  books  of  constltu-  corrected.    The  basis,  howerer,  is  nn- 

tions,  printed  in  Lindebrog's  collection,  quesyonably  Tery  ancient.      We   eren 

There  were  several  material  diflTerenoee,  find   the  composition  for  homicide  pre* 

which  Glannone  enumerates,  especially  serred  in  them,  so  that  murder  was  not 

the  Norman  enstom  of  primogeniture,  a  capital  oflenoe  in  Beam,  though  rob- 

Ist.  di  Nap.  1. 3d.  o.  5.  bery  was  such. — Rubrloa  de  Homleidls, 

s  There  an  two  editions  of  this  curiouf  Art.  xzzi.    See  too  Bubxiea  de  Potnia, 

old  code ;  one  at  Pan.  in  1662,  repnb-  Art.  i.  and  iL 
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manoir  under  Philip  III.,  are  the  most  celebrated,  and  con- 
tain a  mass  of  information  on  the  feudal  constitution  and 
manners.  Under  Charles  YII.  an  ordinance  was  made  for 
the  formation  of  a  general  code  of  customary  law,  by  ascer- 
taining forever  in  a  written  collection  those  of  each  district ; 
but  the  work  was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
This  was  what  may  be  called  the  common  law  of  the  pa^ 
coiUumiers,  or  northern  division  of  France,  and  the  rule  ot 
all  their  tribunals,  unless  where  controlled  by  royal  edicts. 


\ 
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PART  n. 

Aaalyslf  of  the  Feudal  Sjstan  ~  Ita  looal  ISzteot  ~  Vieir  of  the  dUfcrent  Orden  ot 
Societj  daring  the  Feudal  Ages— Nobility— their  Rank*  «nd  Privileges — 
Clergy  —  Freemeo — Serft  or  Tilleins— ComparatlTe  State  of  France  and  Ger- 
many—-PriTileges  enjoyed  by  the  Fnoch  Vassals — Bight  of  ooioing  Money— 
and  of  private  War — loimunity  from  Taxation  —  Historical  Tiew  of  the  Royal 
Bevenue  in  Franco  —  Methods  adopted  to  aagment  it  by  Depreciation  of  the 
Ooin.  kc. — Legislative  Power — its  State  under  the  Merovingian  Kings,  and 
Charlemagne  —  His  Coondls — Suspension  of  any  general  LegLolative  Authority 
during  the  Prevalence  of  Feudal  Principles  —  ue  King's  Council — Means 
adopted  to  supply  the  Want  of  a  National  Assembly  —  Qradual  Progress  of  the 
King's  Legislative  Power  — Philip  IV.  assembles  the  States-General  —  Theii 
Powers  limited  to  Taxation- States  under  the  Sons  of  Philip  IV.— States  of 
1866  and  1866 — They  nearly  effect  an  entire  Revolution — The  Crown  recover! 
Its  Vigor— States  of  1880.  under  Charles  VI. — Subsequent  Assemblies  undef 
Charles  VI.  and  Charles  YII. — The  Crown  becomes  more  and  more  absolute— 
Louis  XL— States  of  Tours  in  1484— Historical  View  of  Jurisdiction  in  France 
—  Its  earliest  Stage  under  the  first  Race  of  Kings,  and  Charlemagne — Territorial 
Jurisdiction—  Feudal  Courts  of  Justice- Trial  by  Combat— Code  of  St  ix>uls 
—The  Territorial  Jurisdictions  give  way — Progress  of  the  Judicial  Vi,v,ot  of 
the  Crown  —  Parliament  of  Paxu  — Peers  of  France — Increased  Authority  of 
the  Parliament  —  Reg^tration  of  Edicts  —  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  the  Feudal 
System  —  Acquisitions  of  Domain  by  the  Crown — Charters  of  Incorporation 
canted  to  Towns — Their  previous  Condition — First  Charters  in  the  Twelfth 
Century — PrivUeges  oontained  in  them — Mllitatr  Service  of  Feudal  Tenants 
eommnted  fbr  Money — Hired  Troops — Change  in  the  Milltaxy  Svstem  of  Europe 
— Oeneral  View  of  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  atteniUng  the  Feudal 
Slystem. 

The  advocates  of  a  Roman  origin  for  most  of  the  institu- 
tions which  we  find  in  the  kingdoms  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
the  empire  are  naturally  prone  to  magnify  the  analogies  to 
feudal  tenure  which  Rome  presents  to  us,  and  even  to  deduce 
it  either  finom  the  ancient  relation  of  patron  and  client,  and 
that  of  personal  commendation,  which  was  its  representative  in 
a  later  age,  or  from  the  frontier  lands  granted  in  the  third 
oentuiy  to  the  Laeti,  or  harbarian  soldiers,  who  held  them, 
doubtless,  subject  to  a  condition  of  military  service.  The 
usage  of  commendation  especially,  so  frequent  in  the  fifth 
century,  before  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  afterwards, 
does  certainly  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  vassalage,  and  I  have 
already  pointed  it  out  as  one  of  its  sources.  It  wanted,  how- 
ever, that  definite  relation  to  the  tenure  of  land  which  dis- 
tinguished the  latter.  The  royal  Antrustio  (whether  the 
word  commendcUw  were  applied  to  him  or  not)  stood  bound 
by  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  lus  sovereign,  and  in  a  very  difier- 
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eDt  degree  from  a  common  subject ;  but  he  was  not  perhsipa 
strictly  a  vassal  till  he  had  received  a  territorial  benefice.* 
The  complexity  of  subinfeudation  could  have  no  analogy  in 
commendation.  The  grants  to  veterans  and  to  the  Lieti  are 
80  far  only  analogous  to  fiefs,  that  they  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  holding  lands  on  a  condition  of  military  service.  But 
this  service  was  no  more  than  what,  both  under  Charlemagne 
and  in  England,  if  not  in  other  times  and  places,  the  alodial 
freeholder  was  bound  to  render  for  the  defence  of  the  realm ; 
it  was  more  commonly  required,  because  the  lands  were  on  a 
barbarian  frontier;  but  the  duty  was  not  even  vert/  analo- 
gous to  that  of  a  feudal  tenant.'  The  essence  of  a  fief  seems 
to  be,  that  its  tenant  owed  fealty  to  a  lord,  and  not  to  the  state 
or  the  sovereign  ;  the  lord  might  be  the  latter,  but  it  was  not, 
feudally  speaking,  as  a  sovereign  that  he  was  obeyed.  This 
is,  therefore,  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  tracing  the  real  theory 
of  feuds  no  higher  than  the  Merovingian  history  in  France ; 
their  full  establishment,  as  has  been  seen,  is  considerably 
later.  But  the  preparatory  steps  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
declining  empire  are  of  considerable  importance,  not  merely 
as  analogies,  but  as  predisposing  circumstances,  and  even 
germs  to  be  subsequently  developed.  The  beneficiary  tenure 
of  lands  could  not  well  be  brought  by  the  conquerors  from 
Germany;  but  the  donatives  of  arms  or  precious  metals 
bestowed  by  the  chiefs  on  their  followers  were  also  analogous 
to  fiefs ;  and,  as  the  Roman  institutions  were  one  source  of 
the  law  of  tenure,  so  these  were  another. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  on  our  guard  against  seeming 
analogies  which  vanish  away  when  they  are  closely  observed. 
We  should  speak  inaccurately  if  we  were  to  use  the  word 
fevdal  for  the  service  of  the  Irish  or  Highland  clans  to  their 
chieftain  ;  their  tie  was  that  of  imagined  kindred  and  respect 
for  birth,  not  the  spontaneous  compact  of  vas.<alage.  Much 
less  can  we  extend  the  name  of  feud,  tliough  it  is  sometime; 

1  Thia  word  "TSMal*'    Is  used  very  eooMquebantur,  nt  (/«/0f/i'6u5  ^uo^ife  oft 

ladeflnitely;  it   means,  in   its  original  noxii  essent  et  legionibus  insererentur 

i«nM,  only  a  serrant  or  dependant.    But  (Not.  ad  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  20,  c.  12. 

In  the  continental  records  of  histories  Sir  Francis  Palgrare,  however,  says,— 

we  commonly  find  it  applied  to  feudal  ^^Theduty  of  bearing  arms  was  InfepiiTm 

tenants.  bly  conovctod  with  the  property.^*    (ISng 

s  If  Gothofred  is  right  in  his  construe-  lish  Commonwealth,  i.  854.)    This  Is  to« 

tion  of  the  tenure  of  these  Leeti,  they  were  equivocal ;  but  he  certainly  means  mon 

not  even  generally  liable  to  this  part  of  than  Qothofred ;  he  supposes  a  permanen 

our  trinoda  nfcessiuu,  but  only  to  con-  nniversal  obligation  to  render  service  ia 

scription  for  the  legions.    Et  ea  tamen  all  public  waj^ue. 
eonditione  terras  iilis  excolendas  Lsotl 
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strangely  mi8applied,  to  the  polity  of  Poland  and  Hussiai 
All  the  Polish  nohles  were  equal  in  rights,  and  independent 
of  each  other ;  all  who  were  less  than  noble  were  in  servitude. 
No  government  can  be  more  opposite  to  the  long  gradations 
and  mutual  duties  of  the  feudal  system.^ 

The  regular  machinery  and  systematic  establishment  of 
feuds,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  as  almost  confined  s^tent  of 
to  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  those  the  feudal 
countries  which  afterwards  derived  it  from  thence.  '^"^ 
In  England  it  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  existed  in  a 
complete  state  before  the  Conquest     Scotland,  it  is  supposed^ 
borrowed  it  soon  after  from  her  neighbor.     The  Lombards  of 
Benevento  had  introduced  feudal  customs  into  the  Neapolitan 
provinces,  which  the  Norman  conquerors  afterwards  perfected. 
Feudal  tenures  were  so  general  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
that  I  reckon  it  among  the  monarchies  which  were  founded 
upon  that  basis.^     Chai*lemagne's  empire,  it  must  be  remem* 
bered,  extended  as  far  as  the  Ebro.     But  in  Castile'  and 
Portugal  they  were  very  rare,  and  certainly  could  produce  no 

1  In  cItII  history  many  Instanoes  might  saya  that  thexv  were  no  arriere-flefr  In 

be  found  of  feudal  ceremonJee  in  conn  tries  Catalonia. 

not  regulated  by  the  feudal  law.    Thus  The  Aragonese  flefe  appear,  however,  to 

Selden  has  publbhed  an  infeudatlon  of  a  have  differed  from  those  of  other  countries 

TayvodofMoldaTia  by  the  king  of  Poland,  in  some  respects.    Zurita  mentions  fiefb 

A.D.  14S5,  in  the  regular  forms,  toI.  iii.  p.  <ueording  to  the  custom  of  Italy.,  which  he 

614.   But  these  political  flefe  have  hardly  explains  to  be  such  as  were  liable  to  the 

any  connection  with  the  general  system,  usual  feudal  aids  for  marrying  the  lord's 

and  merely  denote  the  subordination  of  daughter,  and  other  occasions.    We  may 

one  prince  or  people  to  another.  infer,  therefore,  that  these  prestations 

s  It  is  probable  that  feudal  tenure  was  were  not  customary  in  Aragon.  —  Anales 

as  ancient  in  the  north  of  Spain  as  in  the  de  Aragon,  t.  ii.  p.  62. 

eontiguons  provinces  of  France.    But  it  *  What  Is  said  of  vassalage  in  Alfonso 

seems  to  have  chiefly  prevailed  in  Aragon  X.'s  code,  Las  siete  partidas,  is  short  and 

about  the  twetfth  and  thirteenth  centu-  obscure :  nor  am  I  certain  that  it  meant 

lies,  when  the  Moors  south  of  the  Ebro  anything  more  than  voluntary  comment 

were  subdued  by  the  enterpiise  of  private  dation^  the  custom  mentioned  in    the 

nobles,  who,  after  conquering  estates  for  former  part  of  this  chapter,  from  which 

themselves,  did  homage  for  them  to  the  the  vassal  might  depart  at  pleasure.  See, 

king.    James  I.,  upon  the  reduction  of  however,  Du    Cange,  v.   Honor,  where 

Talencia,  granted  lands  by  way  of  flnf,  on  authorities  are  given  for  the  existence  of 

eondition   of  defending   that   kingdom  Castilian  flefe ;  and   I    have  met  with 

against  the  Moors,  and  residing  person-  occasional  mention  of  them  In  history, 

ally  upon  the  estate.    Many  did  not  per-  I  believe  that  tenures  of  this  Idnd  were 

form  this  engagement,  and  were  deprived  Introduced  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 

of  the  lands  in  consequence.    It  appears  centuries  ;  but  not  to  any  great  extent, 

by  the  testament  of  this  monareh  that  —  Marina,  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  iU.  p.  14. 

feudal  tenures  subsisted  in  every  part  of  Tenures  of  a  feudal  nature,  as  I  collect 

his  dominions.  —  Martenne,  Thesaurus  from Freirillnstitut. Juris Lusitani, torn. 

Anecdotorum,  1. 1.  p.  1141. 1166.  An  edict  ii.  1. 1  and  8,  existed  in  Portugal,  though 

of  Peter  II.  in  1210  prohibito  the  alienar  the  Jealousy  of  the  crown  prevented  the 

Uon  of  empkytetues  without  the  lord*s  system  from  being  establislied.    There 

consent.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  regular  were  even  territorial  Jurisdictions  in  that 

fleft  are  meant  by  this  word. — De  Marea,  kinedom,  though  not,  at  least  originaUji 

Mares  Hi^paniea,  p.  1896.    This  author  In  Castile. 
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political  effect  Benefices  for  life  were  sometimes  granted  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Bohemia.^  Neither  of  these, 
however,  nor  Sweden,  nor  Hungary,  come  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  countries  influenced  bj  the  feudal  system.^  That 
system,  however,  after  all  these  limitations,  was  so  extensively 
diffused,  that  it  might  produce  confusion  as  well  as  prolixity 
to  pursue  collateral  branches  of  its  history  in  all  the  countries 
where  it  prevailed.  But  this  embarrassment  may  be  avoided 
without  any  loss,  I  trust,  of  important  information.  The 
English  constitution  will  find  its  place  in  another  portion  of 
these  volumes ;  and  the  political  condition  of  Italy,  after  the 
eleventh  century,  was  not  much  affected,  except  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  by  the  laws  of  feudal  tenure.  I  shall  confine 
myself,  therefore,  chiefly  to  France  and  Germany ;  and  far 
more  to  the  former  than  the  latter  country.  But  it  may  be 
expedient  first  to  contemplate  the  state  of  society  in  its  various 
classes  d«iring  the  prevsdence  of  feudal  principles,  before  we 
trace  tbeir  influence  upon  the  national  government. 

It  has  been  laid  down  already  as  most  probable  that  no 
oiMsesof  proper  aristocracy,  except  that  of  wealth,  was 
^*>^*J'  known  under  the  early  kings  of  France ;  and  it 
Nouiitgr.  was  hinted  that  hereditary  benefices,  or,  in  other 
words,  fiefs,  might  supply  the  link  that  was  wanting  between 
personal  privileges  and  those  of  descent.  The  possessors  of 
beneficiary  estates  were  usually  the  richest  and  most  con- 
spicuous individuals  in  the  estate.  They  were  immediately 
connected  with  the  crown,  and  partakers  in  the  exercise  of 
justice  and  royal  counsels.  Their  sons  now  came  to  inherit 
this  eminence ;  and,  as  fiefs  were  either  inalienable,  or  at 
least  not  very  frequently  alienated,  rich  families  were  kept 
long  in  sight ;  and,  whether  engaged  in  public  affairs,  or  living 
with  magnificence  and  hospitality  at  home,  naturally  drew  to 
themselves  popular  estimation.  The  dukes  and  counts,  who 
had  changed  their  quality  of  governors  into  that  of  lords  over 

1  Dante  regnlpoUtieiiBBtatiiB.  Blaerir,  thli  doen  not  ia  the  toast  imply  that 

1629.    Stmnsky,  RespubUoa  Boh«mie&,  lands  in  Denmuk  proper  were  feudal,  of 

lb.  In  one  of  the  <rideflt  Danish  hlBtoriana,  which  I  find  no  eyidenee. 

SwenOf  I  hare  noticed  this  ezpresnion :  *  Though  there  were  no  ibudal  tenoiea 

Waldemaros,  patris  tune  potitas  feodo.  in  Sweden,  vet  the  nobilitj  and  others 

Laneebek,  Scrip.  Rerum  Danie.  t.  i.  p.  62.  were  ezompi  fh>m  taxes  on  condition  of 

By  wis  he  means  the  duchy  of  Sleswio,  serriufl;  the  king  with  a  horse  and  arms 

not  a  fief,  but  an  honor  or  gorernment  at  their  own  expense ;  and  a  distinction 

possessed  by  Waldemar.  Saxo  Orammat-  was  taken  lietween  libfr  and  tributari2ts, 

leus  calls  it,  more  classically,  patenue  But  any  one  of  the  latter  might  become 

ersBflecturai   dignitas.     Sleswio  was,  in  oftheibrmerolass,orTiceTerslL. — Suedas 

Iter  times,  sometimes  held  as  a  iUfj  bat  descriptSo.    Etoerir,  1681,  p.  88. 
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the  provinces  intnisted  to  them,  were  at  the  head  of  this 
noble  class.  And  in  imitation  of  them,  their  own  vassals,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  crown,  and  even  rich  alodialists,  assumed 
titles  from  their  towns  or  castles,  and  thus  arose  a  number  of 
petty  counts,  barons,  and  viscounts.  This  distinct  class  of 
nobility  became  coextensive  with  the  feudal  tenures.^  For 
the  military  tenant,  however  poor,  was  subject  to  no  tribute } 
no  prestation,  but  service  in  the  field ;  he  was  the  companion 
of  his  lord  in  the  sports  and  feasting  of  his  castle,  the  peer  of 
his  court ;  he  fought  on  horseback,  he  was  clad  in  the  coat  of 
mail,  while  the  commonalty,  if  summoned  at  all  to  war,  came 
on  foot,  and  with  no  armor  of  defence.  As  everything  in  the 
habits  of  society  conspired  with  that  prejudice  which,  in  spite 
of  moral  philosophers,  will  constantly  raise  the  profession  of 
arms  above  all  others,  it  was  a  natural  consequence  that  a 
new  species  of  aristocracy,  founded  upon  the  mixed  consider- 
ations of  birth,  tenure,  and  occupation,  sprung  out  of  the 
feudal  system.  Every  possessor  of  a  fief  was  a  gentleman, 
though  he  owned  but  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  furnished  his 
slender  contribution  towards  the  equipment  of  a  knight.  In 
the  Libri  Feudorum,  indeed,  those  who  were  three  degrees 
removed  from  the  emperor  in  order  of  tenancy  are  considered 
as  ignoble ;  *  but  this  is  restrained  to  modem  investitures ;  and 
in  France,  where  subinfeudation  was  carried  the  farthest,  no' 
such  distinction  has  met  my  observation.* 

There  still,  however,  wanted  something  to  ascertain  gentili- 
ty of  blood  where  it  was  not  marked  by  the  actual  tenure  of 
land.  This  was  supplied  by  two  innovations  devised  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelflh  centuries  —  the  adoption  of  surnames 
and  of  armorial  bearings.  The  first  are  commonly  referred 
to  the  former  age,  when  the  nobility  began  to  add  the  names 
of  their  estates  to  their  own,  or,  having  any  way  acquired  a 
distinctive  appellation,  transmitted  it  to  their  posterity.^    As 

1  If.  Ontewd  obflOTM   that  in  the  <  L.  11. 1. 10. 

Chartiiluy  of  Chartm,  azhibiting  the  *  The  nobility  of  an  alodial  poawwioa, 

«MM  of  the  eleTenth  and  beginning  in  France,  depended  npon  Its  right  to 

of  the  twelfth  oentnrlee,  "  La  nobleeae  territorial  jaxudietion.      Hence    there 

■'y  montre  eompldtement   conBtitQtte;  man  franc^»Uux  noble*  9Sid.  f^ane-aUuai 

e'est  4  dire,  priTil^gite  et  h6r6ditaire.  roturtfrs ;  the  latter  of  which  were  snb- 

Elifl  pent  Itre  diriste  en  hf ute,  moyenne,  Jeet  to  the  Juiiidietion  of  the  neighbor- 

et  basse."    By  the  first  he  understands  ing  lord.  Loisean,  Traits  des  Seigneurles, 

those  who  held  immediately  of  the  crown;  p.  76.    Denlsart,  IHctionnaire  dee  IMci- 

the  middle  nobility  were  mediate  vassals,  sions,  art.  Franc-alen. 

but  had  rights  of  jurisdiction,  which  the  «  Bfabillon,  Traits   de   Diplomatique, 

lower   had    not.     (Prolamines   4  la  1  ii.  c.  7.    The  authors  of  the  NouTeav 

Cartnlairs  da  Cliartres,  p.  80.)  Traits   de   Diplomatique,  t.  ii.  p.  668ft 
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to  armorial  bearings,  there  is  no  doubt  that  emblems  some- 
what similar  have  been  immemoriallj  ust  d  both  in  war  and 
peace.  The  shields  of  ancient  warriors,  and  devices  upon 
coins  or  seals,  bear  no  distant  resemblance  to  modern  blazon- 
ry. But  the  general  introduction  of  such  bearings,  as 
heo'editaiy  distinctions,  has  been  sometimes  attributed  to  tour- 
naments, wherein  the  champions  were  distinguished  bj  fanci- 
ful devices ;  sometimes  to  the  crusades,  where  a  multitude  of 
all  nations  and  languages  stood  in  need  of  some  visible  token 
to  denote  the  banners  of  their  respective  chiefs.  In  fact,  the 
peculiar  symbols  of  heraldry  point  to  both  these  sources,  and 
have  been  borrowed  in  part  from  each.^  Hereditary  arms 
were  perhaps  scarcely  used  by  private  families  before  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.'^  From  that  time,  how- 
ever, they  became  very  general,  and  have  contributed  to 
elucidate  that  branch  of  history  which  regards  the  descent  of 
illustrious  families. 


trace  the  use  of  snnuunes  in  a  few  in- 
stances eTen  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century ;  but  they  d!d  not  become 
geneml,  according  to  them,  till  the  thir- 
teenth. 

M.  Ou^rard  finds  a  fi»w  hereditary  snr- 
names  in  the  eleventh  century  and  many 
that  were  personal.  (Cartuls^re  de  Chor- 
tres,  p.  93. )  The  latter  are  not  surnames 
at  all,  in  our  usoal  sense.  A  good  many 
may  be  found  in  Domesday,  as  that  of 
Burdet  in  Leicestenhire,  Malet  in  Suf- 
folk, Corbet  In  Shropshire,  Oolvllle  in 
Yorkshire,  besides  thorn  with  de,  which 
of  course  is  a  local  dedgnationi  but  be- 
came hereditary. 

1  Mem  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  t. 
xz.  p.  579. 

s  I  should  be  unwilling  to  make  a 
Dilative  assertion  peremptorily  in  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  antiquarian  research  ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  decisiTe  eTidence 
that  hereditary  arms  were  borne  in  the 
twelfth  century,  except  by  a  very  few 
royal  or  almow^  royal  fiimilied.  M^bil- 
lon,  Traita  de  Diplomatique,  1.  ii.  c.  IS. 
Those  of  OeofErey  the  Fair,  count  of 
A^Jou,  who  died  in  1150,  are  extant  on 
his  shield ;  aiure,  four  lions  rampant  or. 
Hist.  Litt6raire  de  la  France,  t.  ix.  p. 
IB5.  Tf  arms  liad  been  considered  as 
hereditary  at  Uiat  time,  this  should  be 
the  bearing  of  England,  wtiich,  as  we  all 
know,  differs  considerably.  Louis  VII. 
•prinlded  Ills  seal  and  coin  with  flenrs-de- 
lys,  a  vary  ancient  device,  or  rather  orna- 
ment, and  the  same  as  what  are  some- 
times called  bees.  The  golden  omamoatt 


found  in  the  tomb  of  GUIderio  I.  at 
Tournay,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  Paris,  may  pass  either  for 
fleurs-de-lys  or  bees.  Charles  V.  reduced 
the  number  to  three,  and  thus  fixed  the 
arms  of  Franoe.  The  counts  of  Tou- 
louse used  their  cross  in  the  twelfth  age : 
but  no  other  arms.  Vabsette  tells  us,  can 
be  traced  in  Languedoo  so  fiur  back.  T, 
Ui.  p.  514. 

Armorial  bearings  were  In  use  among 
the  Saracens  during  the  later  crusades ; 
as  appears  by  a  passage  in  JoinviUe,  t.  i. 
p.  8^  (Collect,  des  MSmoires),  and  Du 
Cange's  note  upon  it.  Perhaps,  however, 
they  may  have  been  adopted  in  imitation 
of  the  Franks,  like  the  ceremonies  of 
knighthood.  Villaiet  ingeniously  con- 
jectures that  the  separation  of  different 
branches  of  the  same  fj.mily  by  their 
settlements  in  Palestine  led  to  the  use  of 
hereditary  ums,  in  order  to  pieserve  the 
connection.    T.  xi.  p.  118. 

M.  Sismondi,  I  observe,  seems  to  enter 
tain  no  doubt  that  the  noble  fiimilies  of 
Pisa,  including  that  whose  name  he  bears, 
had  their  armorial  dbtinctions  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Ilist. 
des  R^pub.  Ital.  t.  i.  p.  873.  It  is  at 
l«ist  probable  that  the  heraldic  devices 
were  as  ancient  in  Italy  as  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  And  the  authors  of  Nouveau 
Traite  de  Diplomatique,  t.  iv.  p.  8S8,  in- 
cline to  refer  hereditary  arms  even  in 
Prance  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
eentuiy,  though  without  producing  aojp 
evidence  for  tUs> 
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When  the  privileges  of  birth  had  thus  been  rendered  ca 
pable  of  legitimate  proof,  thej  were  enhanced  in  a  its  pxm 
great  degree,  and  a  line  drawn  between  the  high-  ^^k*"* 
bom  and  ignoble  classes,  almost  as  broad  as  that  which  sepa 
rated  libertjr  from  servitude.  All  offices  of  trust  and  powei 
were  conferred  on  the  former ;  those  excepted  which  apper- 
tain to  the  legal  profession.  A  plebeian  could  not  possess  a 
fief  Such  at  least  was  the  original  strictness :  but  as  the 
aristocratic  principle  grew  weaker,  an  indulgence  was  ex- 
tended to  heirs,  and  afterwards  to  purchasers.'^  They  were 
even  permitted  to  become  noble  by  the  acquisition,  or  at  least 
by  its  possession  for  three  generations.'  But  notwithstanding 
this  ennobling  quality  of  the  land,  which  seems  rather  of  au 
equivocal  description,  it  became  an  established  right  of  the 
crown  to  take,  every  twenty  years,  and  on  every  change  of 
the  vassal,  a  fine,  known  by  the  name  of  franc-fief,  from 
plebeians  in  possession  of  land  held  by  a  noble  tenure.^  A 
gentleman  in  France  or  Germany  could  not  exercise  any 
trade  without  derogating,  that  is,  losing  the  advantages  of  his 
rank.  A  few  exceptions  were  made,  at  least  in  the  former 
country,  in  favor  of  some  liberal  arts,  and  of  foreign  com- 
merce.* But  in  nothing  does  the  feudal  haughtiness  of  birth 
more  show  itself  than  in  the  disgrace  which  attended  unequal 
marriag&s.  No  children  could  inherit  a  territory  held  im- 
mediately of  the  empire  unless  both  their  parents  belonged  to 
the  higher  class  of  nobility.  In  France  the  offspring  of  a 
gentleman  by  a  plebeian  mother  weic  reputed  noble  ibr  the 

>  We  hftTB  no  English  word  that  con-  See  also  pteftce  to  the  same  Tolame,  p. 

Wfs  the  fall  senae  of  roturitr.     Uoir  xii.    According  to  Mablj,  the  poaraMdon 

glorious  is  this  deficiency  in  our  political  of  a  fief  did  not  cease  to  coaler  nobility 

bnguage,  and  how  different  are  the  ideas  (analogoas  to  our  buonv  by  tenure)  tiU 

■ttggeeted  by  eommontr !    Koturier.  ac-  the  OMonnanoes  dea  Blots  In  1579*    0b> 

cording  to  Da  Cange,  is  derired   from  serTations  surTHist.de  France,  I.  iii.o.  1 

rupturarios,  a  peasant,  ab  agrum  rum-  note  6.    But  LaurlAre,  author  of  the  pre* 

pendo.  fiioe  above  cited,  refers  to  BouteSller,  % 

*  The  Bstabllshments  of  St.  Louis  fbr-  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  proTe 
bid  this  innoration,  but  Beaumanoir  that  no  one  could  become  noble  withoni 
flontends  that  the  prohibition  does  not  the  king's  authority.  The  contradiction 
•zlend  to  descent  or  marriage,  c.  48.  The  will  not  much  perplex  us,  when  we  re- 
roturier  who  acquired  a  fief,  if  he  chal-  fleet  on  the  disposition  of  lawyers  to  as- 
lenged  any  one,  fought  mth  Ignoble  cribe  all  prerogatiTes  to  the  crown,  at 
arms;  but  in  all  other  respects  was  the  expense  of  territorial  proprleton  aud 
treated  as  a  gentleman.    Ibid.    Yet   a  of  ancient  customary  law. 

knight  was  not  obliged  to  do  homage  to  *  The  right,  originally  perhaps  usurpa- 

the  roturier  who  became  lils  superior  by  tlon,  called  firano  fief,  befan  under  Philip 

tbe  arquisitloa  of  a  fief  on  which  he  de-  the  Fair.    Ordonnanoes  des  Kois,  i.  I.  p. 

pended.    Cajroentier,  Supplement,  ad  Do  824 ;  DenlsBrt,  aft.  Franc-fief. 

Cttngt,  TOO.  ttomsgium.  *  Houard,  Uet.  du  Droit  Normand. 

•  ^tabllaiemens  de  St.  Louis,  o.  148,  BncyclQ|»6die,  art  Noblesse.  Argou,  1 
and  note,  la  Ordoonances  des  Bols,  t.  i.  tt.  o.  2. 
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• 
purposes  of  inheritance  and  of  exemption  from  tribute.^  But 
thej  could  not  be  received  into  anj  order  of  chivalry,  though 
capable  of  simple  knighthood ;  nor  were  thej  considered  as 
any  better  than  a  bastard  class  deeply  tainted  with  the  alloy  of 
their  maternal  extraction.  Many  instances  occur  where  let- 
ters of  nobility  have  been  granted  to  reiastate  them  in  their 
rank.'  For  several  purposes  it  was  necessary  to  prove  four, 
eighty  sixteen,  or  a  greater  number  of  quarters,  that  is,  of 
coats  borne  by  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  and  the  same 
practice  still  subsists  in  Germany.* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  original  nobility  of  the  Con- 
tinent were  what  we  may  call  self-created,  and  did  not  derive 
their  rank  from  any  such  concessions  of  their  respective  sov- 
ereigns as  have  been  necessary  in  subsequent  ages.  In  Eng- 
land the  baronies  by  tenure  might  belong  to  the  same  class,  if 
the  lands  upon  which  they  depended  had  not  been  granted  by 
the  crown.  But  the  kings  of  France,  before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  began  to  assume  a  privilege  of  creating 
nobles  by  their  own  authority,  and  without  regard  to  the  ten- 
are  of  land.  Philip  the  Hardy,  in  1271,  was  the  first  French 
king  who  granted  letters  of  nobility;  under  the  reigns  of 
Philip  the  Fan*  and  his  children  they  gradually  became  fre- 
quent.^ This  effected  a  change  in  the  character  of  nobility, 
and  had  as  obvious  a  moral,  as  other  events  of  the  same  age 
had  a  political,  influence  in  diminishing  the  power  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  territorial  aristocracy.  The  privileges  orig- 
inally connected  with  ancient  lineage  and  extensive  domains 
became  common  to  the  low-bom  creatures  of  a  court,  and  lost 
consequently  part  of  their  title  to  respect  The  lawyers,  as 
I  have  observed  above,  pretended  that  nobility  could  not 
exist  without  a  royal  concession.  They  acquired  themselves, 
in  return  for  their  exaltation  of  prerogative,  an  official  nobil- 
ity by  the  exercise  of  magistracy.  The  institutions  of  chiv- 
alrj  again  gave  rise  to  a  vast  increase  of  gentlemen,  knight- 

>  Nobllitf,  to  ft  certain   dagrw,  wu  gentility  teaok  the  Ikther,  and  of  freedoni 

eommunleatod  through  the  mother  ftlone,  from  the  mother, 

not  only  by  the  custom  of  Champagne,  *  Beaomanolr,  o.  45 ;  Dn  Oange,  DIs- 

but  In  all  parte  of  France ;  that  is,  th*  sert.  10,  but  JoinyiUe ;  Gazpentier  too. 

Issue  were  **  gentilhommes  du  &it  da  leur  NobiUtatio. 

corps."  and  could  possess  fieft ;  but,  says  *  [Notb  XII.] 

Beaumanoir,  **  lagentllesse  par  laquelle  *  Velly,  t.  tI.  p.  432  :  Du  Oange  and 

on  deyient  cheralier  doit  yenlr  de  par  le  Carpentier,  Tooe  Nobllitaire,  flto. ;  Boa- 

pire."  c.  46-     There  was  a  prorerbial  laiuTiUiers,  Hist,  de  PAncien  QouTerue- 

outxim  In  French  law,  rather  emphatic  ment  de  France,  t.  i.  p.  817. 
than  decent,  to  express  the  derlyaaon  of 
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hood,  on  whomsoever  conferred  by  the  sovereign,  being  a 
sufficient  p^assport  to  noble  privileges.  It  was  usual,  perhaps,* 
to  grant  previous  letters  of  nobility  to  a  plebeian  for  whom  the 
honor  of  knighthood  was  designed. 

In  this  noble  br  gentle  class  there  were  several  gradations* 
All  those  in  France  whq  held  lands  immediately  depending 
upon  the  crown,  whatever  titles  they  might  bear,  were  com 
prised  in  the  order  of  barons.     These  were  origi-  DUbnnt 
nally  the  peers  of  the  king's  court ;  they  possessed  **'^*ftJJ^°' 
Ihe  higher  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  had  the  right 
of  carrying  their  own  banner  into  the  field.^    To  these  oor^ 
responded  the  Valvassores  majores  and  Capitanei  of  the  em- 
pire.   In  a  subordinate  class  were  the  vassals  of  this  high 
nobility,  who,  upon  the  Continent,  were  usually  termed  Ya- 
vassors  —  an  appellation  not  unknown,  though  rare,  in  Eng- 
land.'   The  Ch&telains  belonged  to  the  order  of  Vavassors, 
as  they  held  only  arriere  fiefs ;  but,  having  fortified  houses, 
from  which  they  derived  their  name,  (a  distinction  very  im- 
portant in  those  times),  and  possessing  ampler  rights  of  terri- 
torial justice,  they  rose  above  the  level  of  their  fellows  in  the 
scale  of  tenure.*    But  afler  the  personal  nobility  of  chivalry 

iB^aumuKrfr,  e.  84;  Do  Oange,  t.  MripttonorthoFnnklin,!!!  thepralogiM 
Baio;  BtebUncmeofl  d«  St.  Louis,  1.  1.  to  the  Oanterbary  Talen,  thos :  —  * 
e.  214, 1.  li.  e.  86.  The  ranals  of  inferior  "  Wm  never  such  a  worthy  yvnAor.** 
lord!  were,  howeTer,  called,  improperly,  This  has  perplexed  some  of  our  com* 
Barons,  both  in  nance  and  England,  mentators,  who,  not  knowing  well  what 
Recneii  dee  Historiens,  t.  zi.  p.  800;  was  meant  by  a  franUio  or  by  a  vaTassor, 
Madoz,  Baronia  AngUea,  p.  Is8.  In»  ftncled  the  latter  to  be  of  mnch  higher 
perfect  strictness,  thoee  only  whose  lm>  qoaUty  than  the  former.  The  poet,  how- 
mediate  tenure  al  the  crown  was  older  ever,  was  strictly  correct;  his  acquaint 
than  the  aeeession  of  Hugh  Oapet  were  ance  with  French  manners  showed  him 
barons  of  France  ;  namely,  Bourbon,  tliat  the  country  squire,  for  his  franklin 
Coney,  and  BeaiOen,  or  BMt^lois.  It  is  no  other,  precisely  corresponded  to  the 
^tpears,  howerer,  by  a  register  in  the  vaTsssor  in  France.  Those  who,  having 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  that  fifty-nine  been  deceived,  by  comparatively  modem 
were  reckoned  in  that  class ;  the  feuda-  law-books,  into  a  notion  that  the  word 
luifls  of  the  Oapetian  fiefli.  Paris  and  ftanklin  denoted  but  a  stout  yeoman,  in 
Orleans  being  confounded  with  the  ori-  spite  of  the  wealth  and  rank  which 
gloal  vassals  of  the  crown.  Du  Cange,  Chaucer  assigns  to  him,  and  believing 
vne  Baxo.  alBO,  on  the  authority  of  the  loose  phrsse 

s  Dn  Cange,  ▼.  Vavassor ;  Velly  t.  vl.  in  Bracton,  that  all  vavassors  were 
p.  161 ;  Madox,  Baronia  Angliea,  p.  186.  "  magnsB  dignitatis  viri,"  might  well  be 
There  li,  perhaps,  hardly  any  word  more  puisled  at  seeing  the  words  employed  as 
loosely  used  than  Vavassor.  Bracton  synonyms.  See  Todd's  Illustrations  of 
■ays,  Sunt  etiam  Vavassores,  magutt  dig-  Gower  and  Chancer  for  an  instance, 
nitatis  viri.  In  France  and  Qermanv  *  Do  Cange,  v.  Castellanus  ;  CoAtumes 
they  are  sometimes  named  with  much  de  Poltou,  tit.  iii.;  Lolseau  Traits  des 
less  honor.  Je  suis  un  chevalier  nA  de  Seigneuries.  p.  1^.  Whoever  had  a  right 
eest  part,  de  vtivasseurs  et  de  basse  gent,  to  a  castle  had  la  haute  Justice ;  this  be- 
lays a  romance.  This  is  to  be  explained  ing  so  incident  to  the  castle,  that  it  waa 
by  the  poverty  to  which  the  subdivision  truisferred  along  with  it.    There  might, 

Heft  reduced  Idle  gentlemen.  however,  be  a  Sdgneur  haut-justicler  be 

Chaneer  eoneludM  his  plctaresqoe  da*  low  the  Oh&telain  r  and  a  vkUcnloua  dis- 

VOL.  I.^-M.  18 
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became  the  object  of  pride,  the  Vavasaors  who  obtained  knight- 
hood were  commonly  styled  bachelors ;  those  wlio  had  not  re- 
ceived that  honor  fell  into  the  class  of  squires,^  or  damoisoaux. 
It  will  be  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  condition  of  the  infe- 
Giecgy.  ^^^^  clergy,  whethi^r   secular   or  professed,  as   it 

bears  little  upon  the  general  scheme  of  polity. 
The  prelates,  and  abbots,  however,  it  must  be  understood, 
were  completely  feudal  nobles.  They  swore  fealty  for  their 
lands  to  the  king  or  other  superior,  received  the  homage 
of  their  vassals,  enjoyed  the  same  immunities,  exercised  the 
same  jurisdiction,  maintained  the  same  authority,  as  the  lay 
lords  among  whom  they  dwelt.  Military  service  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  reserved  in  the  beneficiary  grants  made 
to  cathedrals  and  monasteries.  But  when  other  vassals  of  the 
crown  were  called  upon  to  repay  the  bounty  of  their  sover- 
eign by  personal  attendance  in  war,  the  ecclesiastical  tenants 
were  supposed  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  feudal  duty, 
which  men  little  less  uneducated  and  violent  than  their  com- 
patriots were  not  reluctant  to  fulfil.  Charlemagne  exempted 
or  rather  prohibited  them  from  personal  service  by  several 
capitularies.*  The  practice,  however,  as  every  one  who  has 
some  knowlege  of  history  will  be  aware,  prevailed  in  succeed- 
ing ages.  Both  in  national  and  private  warfare  we  find  very 
frequent  mention  of  martial  prelates.'  But,  contrary  as  this 
actual  service  might  be  to  the  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 

tinctioa  was  made  as  to  the  number  or  ^iter  Equitem  et  Oenerosum.    Quod  ei 

posts  by  which  their  gallows  might  be  alibi  in  usu  fuit."    Squire  was  not  uned 

supported.  A  baron's  instrument  of  exe-  as  a  title  of  distinction  in  England  till 

cution  stood  on  four  posts  ;  a  ch&telain*s  the  reign  of  Kdward  III.,  apd  then  but 

on  three  ;  while  the  iofjarior  lord  who  sparingly.    Though  by  Henry  VI.  >s  time 

happened  to  possess  la  haute  justice  was  it  was  grown  more  common,  yet  none 

forced  to  hang  his  subjects  on  a  two-  assumed  it  but  the  sons  ana  heirs    of 

legged  machine.    CoAttunes  de  Poitou;  knights  and  some  military  men;  except 

Du  Cange,  T.  Furca.  officers  in  courts  of  justice,  who,  by  pa- 

Lanriere  q notes  from  an  old  manu*  tent  or  prescription,  had  (Stained  that 

script  the  following  short  scale  of  ranks :  addition    Spelman's  Posthumcos  Works. 

Due  est  la  premiere  dignity,  pula  comtes,  p.  284. 

puis  riscomtes,  et  puis  baron,  et  puis       s  Mably,  1.  i.  o.  6 ;  Baluse,  t.  i.  p.  410, 

eh^Ltelain,  et    puis   yavasseur,  et    puis  982,  987.    Any  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  or 

citaen,  et  puis  villain.    Ordonnancos  des  subdeacon  bearing  arms  was  to  be  de- 

Bois.  t.  i.  p.  277.  graded    and  not  eren  admitted  to  lay 

1  "the  sons  of  knights,  and  gentlemen  communion.    Id.  p.  982. 
not  yet  knighted,  took  the  appellation  of        *  One  of  the  latest  instances  probably 

squires  in  the  twelfth  century.  Vaissette,  of  a  fighting  bishop  is  Jean  Montaigu 

HLst.  de  X«ang.  t.  ii.  p.  518.    That  of  Da-  archbishop  of  Sens,  who  was  killed  at 

moiseau  came  into  use  in  the  thirteenth.  Azincourc.    Monstrelet  says  that  he  was 

Id.  t.  ill.  p.  529.    The  latter  was,  I  think,  *^  non  pas  en  estat  pontifical,  car  au  liea 

more  osiial  in  France.    Dn  Cange  gives  de  mitre  il  portoit  une  bacinet,  poor  dal- 

little  information  as  to  the  word  squire,  matique  portoit   un  haubergeon,    poor 

(jBentiftr.)    **  Apud  Anglos,"   he   says,  chasuble  la  piece  d'acier;  et  an  lian  di 

**pcnal(lma   est    nobilitatis  deacriptio,  crosse,  portoit  one  haohe."    Fol.  1S9 
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laws,  the  clergy  who  held  militaiy  fiefs  were  of  course  bound 
to  fulfil  the  chief  obligation  of  that  tenure  and  send  their 
vassals  into  the  field.  We  have  many  instances  of  their  ac- 
companying the  army,  though  not  mixing  in  the  conflict ;  and 
even  the  parish  priests  headed  the  mihtia  of  their  villages.* 
The  prelates,  however,  sometimes  contrived  to  avoid  this  mili 
tary  semce,  and  the  payments  introduced  in  commutation  for 
it,  by  holding  lands  in  frank-almoigne,  a  tenure  which  ex- 
empted them  from  every  species  of  obligation  except  that  of 
Baying  masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor's^  family.^  But, 
notwithstanding  the  warlike  disposition  of  some  ecclesiastics, 
their  more  usual  inability  to  protect  the  estates  of  their 
churches  against  rapacious  neighbors  suggested  a  new  spe- 
cies of  feudal  relation  and  tenure.  The  rich  abbeys  elected 
an  advocate,  whose  business  it  was  to  defend  their  mterests 
both  in  secular  courts  and,  if  necessary,  in  the  field.  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne  are  styled  Advocates  of  the  Roman  church. 
This,  indeed,  was  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  but  in  ordinary 
practice  the  advocate  of  a  monastery  was  some  neighboring 
lord,  who,  in  return  for  his  protection,  possessed  many  lucra- 
tive privileges,  and  very  frequently  considerable  estates  by 
way  of  fief  from  his  ecclesiastical  clients.  Some  of  these 
advocates  are  reproached  with  violating  their  obligation,  and 
becoming  the  plunderers  of  those  whom  they  had  been  re- 
tained to  defend.' 

The  classes  below  the  gentiy  may  be  divided  into  freemen 
and  villeins.  Of  the  first  were  the  inhabitants  of  chartered 
towns,  the  citizens  and  burghers,  of  whom  more  will  be  said 
presently.  As  to  those  who  dwelt  in  the  country,  we  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing,  so  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, the  socagers,  whose  tenure  was  free,  though  not  so 
noble  as  knight's  service,  and  a  numerous  body  of  tenants 
for  term  of  life,  who  formed  that  ancient  basis  of  our  strength 
the  English  yeomanry.  But  the  mere  freemen  'are  not  at 
first  sight  so  distinguishable  in  other  countries*  In  French 
records  and  law-books  of  feudal  times,  all  besides  the  gen- 
try are  usually  confounded  under  the  names  of  villeins  or 
honmies  de  pooste  (gens  potestatis).^    This  proves  the  slight 

1  Daniel,  Hist.  d«  la  MlUee  Vnm^lfle,  *  Da  Oaogef  t.  AdTOcatoB  ;  s  foil  and 

1. 1.  p.  88.  useful  article.    Rectieil  det  Hlstoriens, 

t  Dn    Oangei    Eleemosvna    Libera  ;  t.  xi.  pre&ce,  p.  184. 

Madox,  Baronia  Angl.  p.  115;  Coke  on  *  Homo  potestatiii,  non   nobills  —  Tta 

litUetOD,  aud  other  Knglbh  law-boolu.  nuucupantur,  quod  In  potestate  dominl 
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esdmatioii  in  which  all  persons  of  ignoble  birth  wei*e  consider- 
ed. For  undoubtedly  there  existed  a  great  many  proprietors 
of  land  and  others,  as  free,  though  not  as  privileged,  as  the  no- 
bility. In  the  south  of  France,  and  especially  Provence,  the 
number  of  freemen  is  remarked  to  have  been  greater  than  in 
the  parts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  where  the  feudal 
tenures  were  almost  universal.^  I  shall  quote  part  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Beaumanoir,  which  points  out  this  distinction  of  ranks 
pretty  fully.  '*It  should  be  known,''  he  says,^  ^that  there 
are  three  conditions  of  men  in  this  world ;  the  first  is  that 
of  gentlemen ;  and  the  second  is  that  of  such  as  are  naturally 
free,  being  bom  of  a  free  mother.  All  who  have  a  right  to 
be  called  gentlemen  are  free,  but  all  who  are  free  are  not 
gentlemen.  Gentility  comes  by  the  &ther,  and  not  by  the 
mother ;  but  freedom  is  derived  from  the  mother  only ;  and 
whoever  is  bom  of  a  free  mother  is  himself  free,  and  has  free 
power  to  do  anything  that  is  lawful."  ' 

In  every  age  and  country  until  times  comparatively  recent, 
8«iftor  personal  servitude  appears  to  have  been  the  lot 
^'*^^**°*'  of  a  large,  perhaps  the  greater,  portion  of  man- 
kind. We  lose  a  good  deal  of  our  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  freedom  in  Greece  and  Borne,  when  the  importunate  rec- 
ollection occurs  to  us  of  the  tasks  which  might  be  enjoined, 
and  the  punishments  which  might  be  inflicted,  without  control 
either  of  law  or  opinion,  by  the  keenest  patriot  of  the  Comitia, 
or  the  Council  of  Five  Thousand.  A  similar,  though  less 
powerful,  feeling  will  oflen  force  itself  on  the  mind  when  we 
read  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Germans,  in  their 
primitive  settlements,  were  accustomed  to  the  notion  of 
slavery,  incurred  not  only  by  captivity,  but  by  crimes,  by 
debt,  and  especially  by  loss  in  gaming.  When  they  invaded 
the  Roman  empire  they  found  the  same  condition  established 
in  all  its  provinces.  Hence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  era 
now  under  review,  servitude,  under  somewhat  different  modes, 
was  extremely  common.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining its  varieties  and  stages.     In  the  Salic  laws,  and  in  the 

mnt— OpponimtarTlrifliioMIibiii;apud  to  many  tzfbntM  and  oppiMriTe  olaima 

BntUexium   ConBuetadinazii    Tocantur,  on  the  part  of  their  territorial  superiors, 

Oonstomiers,  prestationibas  seiUoet  ob-  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  they  are  eon- 

noxli  et'operls.    Du  Oange,  t.  Potestas.  founded,  at  this  distance,  with  men  la 

As  all  these  fteemen  were  obliged,  by  the  actual  senrltude. 

ancient  laws  of  France,  to  lire  under  the  i  Heeren,    Bssal    snr    las    Groisadsa, 

Kteotion  of  some  particular  lord,  and  p.  122. 

nd  great  diiBcalty  in  choosing  a  new  *  CoAtumes  deBeauTolsIs,  e.  45,  p.  366 

»lMt  of  resldenoe,  as  they  wers  snl^t  •  [Nora  XIII.] 
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Capitularies,  we  read  not  only  of  Servi,  but  of  Tributarii, 
Lidi,  and  Coloni,  who  were  cultivators  of  the  earth  and  sub- 
ject  to  residence  upon  their  lord's  estate,  though  not  destitute 
of  property  or  civil  rights.*  Those  who  appertained  to  the 
demesne  lands  of  the  crown  were  called  Fiscalini.  The  com- 
position for  the  murder  of  one  of  these  was  much  less  than 
that  for  a  freeman.^  The  number  of  these  servile  cultivators 
was  undoubtedly  great,  yet  in  those  early  times,  I  should  con- 
ceive, much  less  than  it  afterwards  became.  Property  was 
for  the  most  part  in  small  divisions,  and  a  Frank  who  could 
hardly  support  his  family  upon  a  petty  alodial  patrimony  was 
not  likely  to  encumber  himself  with  many  servants.  But  the 
accumulation  of  overgrown  private  wealth  had  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  make  slavery  more  frequent  Where  the  small  pro- 
prietors lost  their  lands  by  mere  rapine,  we  may  believe  that 
their  liberty  was  hardly  less  endangered.'  Even  where  this 
was  not  the  case,  yet,  as  the  labor  either  of  artisans  or  of  free 
husbandmen  was  but  sparingly  in  demand,  they  were  ofien 
compelled  to  exchange  their  liberty  for  bread.^  In  seasons 
also  of  &mine,  and  they  were  not  unfrequent,  many  freemen 
sold  themselves  to  slavery.  A  capitulary  of  Charles  the 
Bald  in  864  permits  their  redemption  at  an  equitable  price.' 
Others  became  slaves,  as  more  fortunate  men  became  vassals, 
to  a  powerful  lord,  for  the  sake  of  his  protection.  Many  were 
reduced  into  this  state  through  inability  to  pay  those  pe- 
cuniary compositions  for  offences  which  were  numerous  and 
sometimes  heavy  in  the  barbarian  codes  of  law ;  and  many 
more  by  neglect  of  attendance  on  military  expeditions  of  the 

1  Thma  pasMget  are  too  nameroaa  fbr  till  strict  Inquiry  had  been  made  in  the 

nftrence.    In  a  rery  earlj  charter  in  place  to  which  he  was  asserted  to  belong, 

Martenne's  Thesanros  Anecdotoram.  t.  as  to  his  condition,  and  that  of  his  1km 

I.  p.  20,  lands  are  granted,  com  homini-  ily :  p.  400.    And  if  the  yiUein  showed  a 

bos  Ibidem  permanentibus,  qnos  eoUm-  charter  of  enfranchisement,  the  proof 

mrio  onHiu  vivere  constitalmns.    Men  of  Its  ibrgery  was  to  lie  upon  the  lord. 

of  this  class  were   called,  In  Italy,  Al-  No  man's  liberty  could  be  qaestloned  in 

dlones.  A  Lombard  capitalaiy  of  Oharle-  the  Hundred-court, 

■lagne  -says,  Aidlones  eft  lege  Tirunt  in  >  Montesquieu  ascribes  the  increase  of 

Italift  sub  serrituto  domlnorum  suorum,  penonBj  serrltude  in  France  to  the  con- 

Suft  Fiscalini,  Tel  Lldl  Tirunt  in  Fraacift.  tinned  rerolts  and  commotions  under  the 

[uratori.  Dissert.  14.    (Note  XIV.]  two  first  dynasties,  1.  zxx.  c.  11. 

*  Originally    it   was   but    46    solidl  *  Da  Cange,  ▼.  Obnoxatlo. 

(Tiegies  Sallcn,  c.  48).  but  Charlemagne  *  Baluxii  Capltularla.    The  Oreek  trad- 

raiMd  It  to  100.    Baluali  Capitularia,  p.  ers  purchased  fkmlshed  wretohes  on  the 

402.    There  are  scTeral  prorUrions  in  the  coasts  of  Italy,  whom  th^  sold  to  the 

laws  of  this  groat  and  wise  monarch  in  Saracens.  —  Muratorl,  Annalla  d'ltalia, 

fliTor  of  liberty.    If  a  lord  claimed  any  a.d.  786-    Much  more  would  persons  In 

one  either  as  his  Tillein  or  slave  (colonus  this  extremity  sell  themselves  to  neigh* 

stfie  semis),  who  had  escaped  b^ond  boring  lords, 
his  taritoiy,  he  was  not  to  oe  given  np 
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kingi  the  penalty  of  which  was  a  fine  called  Heribann,  with 
the  alternative  of  perpetual  servitude.^  A  source  of  loss 
of  liberty  which  may  sti'ike  us  as  more  extraordinary  was 
superstition  ;  men  were  infatuated  enough  to  surrender  them- 
selves, as  well  as  their  properties,  to  churches  and  monaster 
ries,  in  return  for  such  benefits  as  they  might  reap  by  the 
prayers  of  their  new  masters.^ 

The  characteristic  distinction  of  a  villein  was  his  obligation  \ 

to  remain  upon  his  lord's  estate.  He  was  not  only  precluded 
from  selling  the  lands  upon  which  he  dwelt,  but  his  person 
was  bound,  and  the  lord  might  reclaim  him  at  any  time,  by 
suit  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  he  ventured  to  stray.  But, 
equally  liable  to  this  confinement,  there  were  two  classes 
of  villeins,  whose  condition  was  exceedingly  different  In 
England,  at  least  from  the  reign  of  Henry  H.,  one  only,  and 
that  the  inferior  species,  existed ;  incapable  of  property,  and 
destitute  of  redress,  except  against  the  most  outrageous 
injuries.*  The  lord  could  seize  whatever  they  acquired  or 
inherited,  or  convey  them,  apart  from  the  land,  to  a  stranger. 
Their  tenure  bound  them  to  what  were  called  villein  services, 
ignoble  in  their  nature,  and  indeterminate  in  their  degree ; 
the  felling  of  timber,  the  carrying  of  manure,  the  repairing 
of  roads  for  their  lord,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  an 
equally  unbounded  light  over  their  labor  and  its  fruits.  But 
by  the  customs  of  France  and  Germany,  persons  in  this 
abject  state  seem  to  have  been  called  serfs,  and  distinguished 
from  villeins,  who  were  only  bound  to  fixed  payments  and 
duties  in  respect  of  their  lord,  though,  as  it  seems,  without 
any  legal  redress  if  injured  by  him.^  ^  The  third  estate  of 
men,"  says  Beaumanoir,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  "is 
that  of  such  as  are  not  free ;  and  these  are  not  all  of  one 
condition,  for  some  are  so  subject  to  their  lord  that  he  may 

t  Da  Oange,  HarnMimam.    A  fiiU  berl-  bfcin  qne  aelon  Diea  tu  n'aa  mle  ptenlers 

bannam  was  00  soUdi;  but  it  was  some-  poeste  sur  ton  rilaln.    Dent  m  ta  pr»ns 

times  asaessed  In  proportion  to  the  wealth  du  sien  fors  lea  droites  redevances  qu«    * 

«f  the  party.  te  doit,  tu  les  pretis  contre  DieUf  et  sur 

*  Beaumanoir,  o.  46.    [Noti  XV.]  le  peril  de  fame  et  come  robierres.    Et 

*  Littleton,  1.  II.  o.  11.  Non  potest  ee  qu'on  dit  toutes  les  choses  que  Tilains 
aliquis  (says  Olanvil),  In  TiUonagio  posi-  a,  sent  son  Seigneur,  c'est  voir  a  garder. 
tas.  libertatom  suam  propriis  denariis  Car  s'il  estoient  son  seigneur  propre,  U 
suis  quterere — quia  omnia  catalla  cu-  n^avoit  nule  difference  entre  serf  etvllaln, 
Jttslibet  nativi  intelliguntur  ease  in  po-  maia  par  notre  usnge  n'a  entre  toi  et  ton 
testate  domini  sui.  —  1.  ▼.  c.  5.  Tilain  Juge  fors  Dieu,  tant  com  11  est  tea 

*  This  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  French  couohans  et  tes  levans,  s'il  n'a  autre  loi 
Uw-book  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Tars  toi  Ibrs  la  commune.  This  seems 
Gonscil  of  Pierre  des  Fontaines,  quoted  to  render  the  dtotinotion  little  more  thMi 
1^  Du  Caofe,  too.  Villanus.    St  lache  theoretical. 
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take  all  thej  have,  alive  or  dead,  and  imprison  them,  when- 
ever  he  pleases,  bein*;  accountable  to  none  but  God ;  while 
others  are  treated  more  gently,  from  whom  the  lord  can  take 
nothing  but  customary  payments,  though  at  their  death  all 
they  have  escheats  to  him/'^ 

Under  every  denomination  of  servitude,  the  children 
followed  their  mother's  condition  ;  except  in  England,  where 
the  father's  state  determined  that  of  the  children ;  on  which 
account  bastards  of  female  villeins  were  born  free,  the  law 
presuming  the  liberty  of  their  father.*  The  pro-  Q«neni 
portion  of  freemen,  therefore,  would  have  been  ^li^on  of 
miserably  diminished  if  there  had  been  no  reflux 
of  the  tide  which  ran  so  strongly  towards  slavery.  But  the 
usage  of  manumission  made  a  sort  of  circulation  between 
these  two  states  of  mankind.  This,  as  is  well  known,  was 
an  exceedingly  common  practice  with  the  Romans ;  and  is 
mentioned,  with  certain  ceremonies  prescribed,  in  the  Prankish 
and  other  early  laws.  The  clergy,  and  especially  several 
popes,  enforced  it  as  a  duty  upon  laymen;  and  inveighed 
against  the  scandal  of  keeping  Christians  in  bondage.*  As 
society  advanced  in  Europe,  the  manumission  of  slaves  grew 
more  frequent^      By  the  indulgence  of   custom  in  some 

1  Beamnaooirf  o.  46;  Da  Canf^e,  VU-  holdn  that  the  spnrloiu  Isstie  of  a  neil^ 
lanna,  Serrus,  and  several  other  articles,  though  by  a  free  &ther,  should  be  a  tIU 
Schmidt,  Hist,  dee  Allemands,  t.  ii.  p.  lein,  quia  seqnltur  conditioDem  matris, 
171,  4%.  By  a  lav  of  the  Lombards,  a  quasi  vulgo  conceptus,  1.  i.  c.  6.  But 
ftee  woman  who  married  a  slave  mig^ht  the  laws  under  the  name  of  Senry  I. 
be  Icilled  by  her  relations,  or  sold ;  if  declare  that  a  son  should  follow  hla 
they  neglected  to  do  so,  tne  flso  might  Ihther's  condition ;  so  that  thta  peculiar- 
claim  her  as  its  own. — Muratorl,  Dis-  ilhr  is  very  ancient  in  our  law.  — Legei 
aert.  14.  In  France  also  she  was  liable  Eien.  I.  e.  75  and  77. 
to  be  treated  aa  a  slave.  —  Uareulfi  For-  *  Bnfhknohisements  by  testament  are 
mnisB,  1.  ii.  2^.  Even  in  the  twelfth  cen-  very  common.  Thus  in  the  will  of  8e- 
tnry  it  was  the  law  of  Flanders  tliat  niofred,  count  of  Barcelona,  in  906,  we 
whoever  married  a  villein  became  one  find  the  following  piece  of  corrupt  Latin: 
himself  after  he  had  lived  with  her  a  De  IpmM  servos  meos  et  anciUas,  illi  qui 
twelvemonth  —  Recueil  des  ffistoriens,  traditi  fuerunt  fi^iatls  illoe  libros  propter 
t.  ziil.  p.  850.  And,  by  a  capitulary  of  remedium  animsa  mess;  et  alii  qui  ftie- 
Pepin,  if  a  man  married  a  villVin  believ-  runt  de  parentorum  meorum  remaneant 
fng  her  to  be  free,  he  might  repudiate  ad  ftatres  meoe. — Harca  Uispanlca,  p. 
her  and  marry  apother.  —  Balun,  p.  887. 
181.  *  No  one  could  enflranchise  his  villein 

Villeins  themselves  oonld  not  marry  without  the  superior  lord's  consent :  for 

without  the  lord^s  license,  under  penalty  tills  was  to  diminish  the  value  or  hia 

of  forfeiting  their  goods,  or  at  least  of  a  land,  apfticer  It  JUf.  —  Beaumanoir,  o. 

mulct.  —  Du  Cange,  v.  Forismaritagium.  16.    Btablissemens  de  St.  liouis,  c.  84. 

Thb  seems  to  be  the  true  origin  of  the  It  was  necessazy.  therefore,  for  the  villeia 

flunous  mereheta  mulierum,  which  has  to  obtain  the  snxerain's  oonflrmation : 

been  ascribed  to  a  Tery  different  custom,  otherwise  he  only  changed  masters  and 

— Ou  Cange,  t.   Mereheta   Mulierum;  escheated,  ns  it  were,  to  the  superior* 

Daltymple's  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  1.  for  the  lord  who  had  granted  the  charter 

9  812;  ArchsBoiogiaj  vol.  xii.  p.  81.  of  franchise  was  estopped  from  claiming 

•  littleton,  s.  188.     Braoton   indeed  him  again. 
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places,  or  perhaps  by  origiDal  convention,  villeins  might 
possess  property,  and  thus  purchase  their  own  redemption. 
Even  where  they  had  no  legal  title  to  property,  it  was 
accounted  inhuman  to  divest  them  of  their  little  possession 
(the  peculium  of  Roman  law),  nor  was  their  poverty,  per- 
haps, less  tolerable,  upon  the  whole,  than  that  of  the  modem 
peasantry  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  only  in 
respect  of  his  lord,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  villein, 
at  least  in  England,  was  without  rights ;  ^  he  might  inherit 
purchase,  sue  in  the  courts  of  law ;  though,  as  defendant  in 
a  real  action  or  suit  wherein  land  was  claimed,  he  might 
shelter  himself  under  the  plea  of  villenage.  The  peasants 
of  this  condition  were  sometimes  made  use  of  in  war,  and 
rewarded  with  enfranchisement ;  especially  in  Italy,  where 
the  cities  and  petty  states  had  often  occasion  to  defend  them- 
selves with  their  own  population ;  and  in  peace  the  industry 
of  free  laborers  must  have  been  found  more  productive  and 
better  directed.  Hence  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
saw  the  number  of  slaves  in  Italy  begin  to  decrease ;  early 
in  the  fifteenth  a  writer  quoted  by  Muratori  speaks  of  them 
as  no  longer  existing.*  The  greater  part  of  the  peasants  in 
some  countries  of  Germany  had  acquired  their  liberty  before 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  in  other  parts,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  northern  and  eastern  regions  of  Europe,  they  re- 
mained in  a  sort  of  villenage  till  the  present  age.  Some 
very  few  instances  of  predial  servitude  have  been  discovered 
in  England  so  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,*  and  perhaps 
they  might  be  traced  still  lower.  Louis  Hutin,  in  France, 
after  innumerable  particular  instances  of  manumission  had 
taken  place,  by  a  general  edict  in  1315,  reciting  that  his 
kingdom  is  denominated  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  that  he 
would  have  the  fact  to  correspond  with  the  name,  emancipates 
all  persons  in  the  royal  domains  upon  paying  a  just  composi- 
tion, as  an  example  for  other  lords  possessing  villeins  to 

1  Littleton,  1. 189.    Perhaps  thli  Is  not  ftgainst  their  lord,  w«s  ever  nfmed  In 

ftppllcabie  to  other  eoontrles.    VlUelne  SngUnd;  their  state  of  aerritade  not 

mn  Incapable  of  being  received  as  wit-  being  aoaolate,  like  that  of  negroes  In 

nesses   against  freemen. — Recuell   des  the  west  Indies,  bat  particular  and  rela- 

Hiatoriens.  t.  idw.  pr6fiu»,  p.  65.    There  tire,  as  that  of  an  ^prentice  or  hired 

an  some  cnarters  of  kings  of  France  ad-  serrant.    This  subject,  howerer,  Is  not 

mittlng  the  serfb  of  partteolar  mooas-  deToid  of  obscurity, 

teries  to  giro  eridenoe,  or  to  engage  In  <  Dissert.  14. 

the  Jndloial  combat,  agsinst  ftoemen.  ^~  >  Barrington's  Obserrattont  on  the  An- 

Ocdonnanoes  des  Rols,  t.  1.  p.  8.    But  I  elent  Statutes,  p.  274. 
io  not  know  thsA  their  testimony,  ezoept 
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follow.^  Philip  the  Long  renewed  the  same  edict  three 
"years  aflferwards ;  a  proof  that  it  had  not  been  carried  into 
execution.'  Indeed  there  are  letters  of  the  former  prince, 
wherein,  considering  that  many  of  his  subjects  are  not  ap- 
prised of  the  extent  of  the  benefit  conferred  upon  them,  he 
directs  his  officers  to  tax  them  as  high  as  their  fortimes  can 
well  bear.* 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  a  distinction  existed  from  very 
early  times  in  the  nature  of  lands,  collateral,  as  it  were,  to 
that  of  persons.  Thus  we  find  mansi  ingenui  and  mansi 
serviles  in  the  oldest  charters,  corresponding,  as  we  may  not 
unreasonably  conjecture,  to  the  liberum  tenementum  and  vil- 
lenagium,  or  freehold  and  copyhold  of  our  own  law.  In 
France,  all  lands  held  in  roture  appear  to  be  considered  as 
villein  tenements,  and  are  so  termed  in  Latin,  though  many 
of  them  rather  answer  to  our  socage  freeholds.  But  although 
originally  this  servile  quality  of  lands  was  founded  on  the 
Rtate  of  their  occupiers,  yet  there  was  this  particularity,  that 

1  Ordoniuuieefl  du  Bois,  t.  i.  p.  688.  not  complied  with,  and  they  existed  In 

*Id.  p.  6&8.  many  parts  when  he  wrote. — Hietotre, 

s  Telly,  t.  Tiii.  p.  88.    Philip  the  Vtiix  Critique,  t.  ill.  p.  288.    Azgon,  in  his 

had  emancipated  the  TiUeins  in  the  royal  Institutions  da  Ihtrft  Fran^^is,  conflnns 

domains  throughout  lAnguedoe,  retain-  this,  and  refers  to  the  customarles  of  Ni- 

tng  only  an  annual  rent  for  their  lands,  yemois  and  Vitiy,  1.  i.  o.  1.    And  M.  de 

which  thus  became  eejisives,  or  tmphy-  Br^quigny,  in  hu  prefiuse  to  the  twelfth 

teutea.   It  does  not  appear  by  the  charter  Tolume  ox  the  collection  of  Ordonnances, 

that  he  sold  this  enf^nohisement,  though  p.  22,  says  that  throughout  almost  the 

there  can  *)e  little  doubt  about  it.    He  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of 

permitted  his  Taasals  to  fbllow  ^e  ex-  Bensan^ou  the  peasants  were  attached 

ample  —  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  to  the  soil,  not  being  capable  of  leaving 

t.  iv. ;  Appendix,  p.  8, 12.  it  without  the  lord's  consent ;  and  that 

It  is  not  genoraUy  known,  I  think,  in  some  places  he  eyen  inherited  their 

that  precUal  servitude  was  not  abolished  goods  in  exclusion  of  the  kindred.     I 

In  all  parts  of  France  till  the  revolution,  recollect  to  have  read  in  tome  part  of 

In  some  places,  says  Pasqnier,  the  peas-  Voltaire's  correspondence  an  anecdote 

ants  axe  taillabies  i  volenti,  that  is,  their  of  his  Interference,  with  that  seal  agaixist 

contribution  is  not  permanent,  but  as-  oppression  which  is  the  shining  side  of 

tessed  by  the  lord  with  the  advice  of  his  moral  character,  in  behalf  of  some 

prud*  hommes,  resseants  sur  les  lieux,  of  these  wretched  slaves  of  Fianohe- 

according  to  the  peasant's  ability.   0th-  oomt6. 

•rs  pay  a  fixed  sum.    Some  are  called  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  oen- 

Serb  de  poursulte,  who  cannot  leave  tury,  some  Oatalonian  serfii  who  had  ei* 

their  habitations,  but  may  be  followed  caped  into  France  being  claimed  by  th^, 

by  the  lord  into  any  part  of  France  for  lords,  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  de- 

the  tallle  upon  thor  goods.    This  was  clared  that  every  man  who  entered  the 

the  case  in  part  of  Champagne  and  the  kingdom  en  enant  Ftanet  should  be> 

Nivemois.     Nor   could   these  serfr,  or  come  firee.    The  liberty  of  our  kingdom 

gens  de  maimnorte,  as  they  were  some-  is  such,  says  Meieray,  that  its  air  oom- 

times  called,  be  manumitted  without  let-  municates  fireedom  to  those  who  breathe 

ters  patent  of  the  king,  purchased  by  a  it,  and  our  Icings  are  too  august  to  reign 

fine. — Recherohes  de  la  France,  l.iv.  0.6.  over  axiy  but  freemen.    Yillaret,  t.  xr. 

Puboe  informs  us  that,  in  1616,  the  Tiers  p.  84S.     How  much  pretence  Meaeray 

Btat  prayed  the  king  to  cause  all  serlk  had  for  such  a  flourish  may  be  dedded 

[hommet  de  pooste)  to  be  enfranchised  by  the  former  part  of  this  note, 
on  payioc  a  composition ;  but  this  was 
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lands  never  changed  their  character  along  with  that  of  the 
possessor;  so  that  a  nobleman  might,  and  oflen  did,  hold 
estates  in  roture,  as  well  as  a  roturier  acquire  a  fief.  Thus 
in  England  the  terre  tenants  in  yillenage,  who  occur  in  our 
old  books,  were  not  villeins,  but  freemen  holding  lands  which 
had  been  from  time  immemorial  of  a  villein  quality. 

At  the  final  separation  of  the  French  from  the  German 
side  of  Charlemagne's  empire  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in 
843,  there  was  perhaps  hardly  any  difference  in  the  constitu« 
tion  of  the  two  kingdoms.  If  any  might  be  con* 
ttT^SSteof  jectured  to  have  existed,  it  would  be  a  greater 
France  and  independence  and  fuller  rights  of  election  in  the 
^'  nobility  and  people  of  Germany.  But  in  the 
lapse  of  another  century  France  had  lost  all  her  political 
•  unity,  and  her  kings  all  their  authority ;  while  the  Germanic 
empire  was  entirely  unbroken  under  an  effectual,  though  not 
absolute,  control  of  its  sovereign.  No  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  power  of  Charles  the  Simple  and  Conrad 
the  First,  though  tiie  former  had  the  shadow  of  an  hereditary 
right,  and  the  latter  was  chosen  from  among  his  equals.  A 
long  succession  of  feeble  princes  or  usurpers,  and  destructive 
incursions  of  the  Normans,  reduced  France  almost  to  a  disso- 
lution of  society ;  while  Germany,  under  Coni-ad,  Henry,  and 
the  Othos,  found  their  arms  not  less  prompt  and  successful 
against  revolted  vassals  than  external  enemies.  The  high 
dignities  were  less  completely  hereditaiy  than  they  had 
become  in  France ;  tliey  were  granted,  indeed,  pretty  regu- 
larly, but  they  were  solicited  as  well  as  granted ;  while  the 
chief  vassals  of  the  French  crown  assumed  them  as  patrimo- 
nial sovereignties,  to  which  a  royal  investiture  gave  more  of 
ornament  than  sanction 

In  the  eleventh  century  these  imperial  prerogatives  began 
to  lose  part  of  their  lustre.  The  long  struggles  of  the  princes 
and  clergy  against  Henry  IV.  and  his  son,  the  revival  of 
more  eflTective  rights  of  election  on  the  extinction  of  the  house 
of  Franconia,  tlie  exhausting  contests  of  the  Swabian  emper- 
ors in  Italy,  the  intrinsic  weakness  produced  by  a  hiw  of  the 
empire,  according  to  which  the  reigning  sovereign  could  not 
retain  an  imperial  fief  more  than  a  year  in  his  hands,  gradu* 
ally  prepared  that  independence  of  the  German  aristocracy 
which  reached  its  height  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.     During  this  period  the  French  crown  had  been 
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insensibly  gaining  strength ;  and  as  one  monarch  degenerated 
into  the  mere  head  of  a  confederacy,  the  other  acquired  un* 
limited  power  over  a  solid  kingdom. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  not  very  instructive,  to  follow  the 
details  of  German  public  law  during  the  middle  ages;  nor 
are  the  more  important  parts  of  it  easily  separable  from  civil 
history.  In  this  relation  they  will  find  a  place  in  a  subse* 
quent  chapter  of  the  present  work.  France  demands  a  more 
minute  attention ;  and  in  tracing  the  character  of  the  feudal 
system  in  that  country,  we  shall  find  ourselves  developing  the 
progress  of  a  very  different  polity. 

To  understand  in  what  degree  the  peers  and  barons  of 
France,  during  the  prevalence  of  feudal  principles,  p.  .,^ 
were  independent  of  the  crown,  we  must  look  at  of  the* 
their  leading  privileges.     These  may  be  reckoned :  ?JJ^ 
1.  The  right  of  coining  money ;  2.  That  of  wagmg 
private  war ;  3.  The  exemption  from  all  public  tributes,  except 
the  feudal  aids;   4.  The  freedom  from  legislative  control; 
and,  5.  The  exclusive  exercise  of  original  judicature  in  their 
dominions.     Privileges  so  enormous,  and  so  contrary  to  all 
principles  of  sovereignty,  might  lead  us,  in  strictness,  to  ac- 
count France  rather  a  collection  of  states,  partially  allied  to 
each  other,  than  a  single  monarchy. 

1.  Silver  and  gold  were  not  very  scarce  in  the  first  agett 
of  the  French  monarchy ;  but  they  passed  more  coiniDg 
by  weight  than  by  tale.    A  lax  and  ignorant  gov-  ^^^^y- 
emment,  which  had  not  learned  the  lucrative  mysteries  of  a 
royal  mint,  wai^  not  particularly  solicitous  to  give  its  subjects 
the  security  of  a  known  stamp  in  their  exchanges.^    In  some 
cities  of.  France  money  appears  to  have  been  coined  by  pri« 
▼ate  authority  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  at  least  one 
of  his  capitularies  forbids  the  circulation  of  any  that  had  not 
been  stamped  in  the  royal  mint     His  successors  indulge*^ 
some  of  their  vassals  with  the  privilege  of  coining  money  fo 
the  use  of  their  own  territories,  but  not  without  the  royai 
stamp.     About  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  however, 

1  TIm  i»metlQe  of  keeping  fine  gold  and  tie  mooey  wu  oofned  in  Tmiee.  and  that 

rflTer  nneoined  prerailed  among  prlTafce  only  for  small  payments.  —  Tralt6  dee 

penone.  as  well  as  in  the  treasury,  down  Monnoyes.    It  is  curious  that,  though 

to  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair.    Nothing  there  are  many  gold  cdns  extant  of  the 

to  more  common  than  to  find,  in  the  in-  first  race  of  kings,  yet  few  or  none  are 

•tramenti  of  earlier  time,  payments  or  preserred  of  the  sncond  or  third  before 

fines  stipulated  by  weight  of  eold  or  sii-  the  mlgn  of  Philip  the  Fair. »  Pn  Gang*, 

Le  Blanc  therefore  tliidu  that  Iit>  t.  Moneta 
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the  lords,  among  their  other  assumptions  of  independence, 
issued  money  with  no  marks  but  their  own.^  At  the  accession 
of  Hugh  Capet  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  My  ai*e  said  to 
have  exercised  this  power.  Even  under  St  Louis  it  was 
possessed  by  about  eighty,  who,  excluding  as  far  as  possible 
the  royal  coin  from  circulation,  enriched  themselves  at  their 
subjects'  expense  by  high  duties  (seigniorages),  which  they 
impased  upon  every  new  coinage,  as  well  as  by  debasing  its 
standard.'  In  1185  Philip  Augustus  requests  the  abbot  of 
Gorvey,  who  had  desisted  from  using  his  own  mint,  to  let  the 
royal  money  of  Paris  circulate  through  his  territories,  prom- 
ising that,  when  it  should  please  the  abbot  to  coin  money 
afresh  for  himself,  the  king  would  not  oppose  its  circulation.* 

Several  regulations  were  made  by  Louis  IX.  to  limit,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  exercise  of  this  baronial  privilege, 
and,  in  particular,  by  enacting  that  the  royal  money  should 
circulate  in  the  domains  of  those  barons  who  had  mints,  con 
currently  with  their  own,  and  exclusively  within  the  territories 
of  those  who  did  not  enjoy  that  riglit  Philip  the  Fair 
established  royal  officers  of  inspection  in  every  private  mint 
It  was  asserted  in  his  reign,  as  a  general  truth,  that  no  subject 
might  coin  silver  money .^  In  fact,  the  adulteration  practised 
in  those  baronial  mints  had  reduced  their  pretended  silver  to 
a  sort  of  black  metal,  as  it  was  called  (moneta  nigra),  into 
which  little  entered  but  copper.  Silver,  however,  and  even 
gold,  were  coined  by  the  dukes  of  Britany  so  long  as  that 
fief  continued  to  exist  No  subjects  ever  enjoyed  the  right 
of  coining  silver  in  England  without  the  royid  stamp  and 
superintendence*  —  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restraint  in 
which  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  always  held  in  this  country. 

2.  The  passion  of  revenge,  always  among  the  most  ungov- 

1  Valnette,  EQst.  de  Languedoei  t.  tL  proflt  especial,  male  en  profit  et  en  to 

p.  110 ;  Ree.  des  Hiatoriens,  t.  zi.  pr6L  defenoe  da  comman.    This  was  in  a  pro- 

p.  180 ;  Da  Cange,  t.  Moneta.  cess  commenced  by  the  king^s  procurear- 

>  Le  BlaniB,  Tnit^  dea  Honnoyea,  p.  91.  general  against  the  comte  de  Nerers,  for 

>  Da  Cange,  too.  Moneta :  Velly,  Hist,  defacing  his  coin.  —  Le  Blanc,  Traits  des 
4e  Fraaoe,  t.  11.  p.  98;  Vlllant,  t.  zlr.  Monnoyea,  p.  92.  In  many  places  the 
p.  200.  lord  took  a  sum  ftom  his  tenants  every 

4  Du  Cange,  t.  Moneta.    The  right  at  three  years,  under  the  name  of  mone- 

debaaing  the  eoln  was  also  claimed  by  tagium  or  focaginm,  In  lieu  of  debasing 

thin   pnnoe  as  a  choice  flower  of  his  his  money.    Tbis  was  finally  abolished 

erowo.    Item,  abalsser  et  amennaer  la  in  1880-  — Du  Cange,  ▼.  Monetagium. 
monnoye  est  priTilege  especial  aa  roy  de       *  I  do  not  extend  th\B  to  the  fact;  foe 

■on  droit  royal,  si  que  a  iuy  appartlent,  in  the  anarchy  of  Stephen^s  rdgn  both 

•t  a  non  autre,  et  encore  en  un  seul  eaa,  bishops  and  barons  coined  money  fof 

e'eet  a  seaTOIr  en  necesaitA,  et  kns  ne  themaelTes  —  Horeden,  p.  480. 
flant  paa  la  gan^gi  na  oonverttt  «a  aoo 
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emable  in  human  nature,  acts  with  such  violence  m^^j^  ^f 
upon  barbarians,  that  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  con-  priT»te 
trol  of  their  imperfect  arrangements  of  polity.  It  ^"* 
seems  to  them  no  part  of  the  social  compact  to  sacrifice  the 
privilege  which  nature  has  placed  in  the  arm  o(  valor. 
Gradually,  however,  these  fiercer  feelings  are  blunted,  and 
another  passion,  hardly  less  powerful  than  resentment,  is 
brought  to  play  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  earlier  object 
accordingly  of  jurisprudence  is  to  establish  a  fixed  atonement 
for  injuries,  as  much  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  as  the 
prevention  of  crime.  Such  were  the  weregilds  of  ^e  bar- 
baric codes,  which,  for  a  different  purpose,  I  have  already 
mentioned.^  But  whether  it  were  that  the  kindred  did  not 
always  accept,  or  the  criminal  offer,  the  legal  composition,  or 
that  other  causes  of  quarrel  occurred,  private  feuds  (faida) 
were  perpetually  breaking  out,  and  many  of  Charlemagne's 
capitularies  are  directed  against  them.  After  his  time  all 
hope  of  restraining  so  inveterate  a  practice  was  at  an  end ;  and 
every  man  who  owned  a  castle  to  shelter  him  in  case  of 
defeat,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  dependents  to  take  the  field, 
was  at  liberty  to  retaliate  upon  his  neighbors  whenever  he 
thought  himself  injured.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  there 
was,  frequently,  either  no  jurisdiction  to  which  he  could 
appeal,  or  no  power  to  enforce  its  awards ;  so  that  we  may 
consider  the  higher  nobility  of  France  as  in  a  state  of  nature 
with  respect  to  each  other,  and  entitled  to  avail  themselves 
of  all  legitimate  grounds  of  hostility.  The  right  of  waging 
private  war  was  moderated  by  Louis  IX.,  checked  by  Philip 
IV.,  suppressed  by  Charles  VI. ;  but  a  few  vestiges  of  its 
practice  may  be  found  still  later.^ 

8.  In  the  modem  condition  of  governments,  taxation  is  a 

1  The  antiquity  of  compoeltioiu  for  penetrating  eye  of  ttiat  historian;  and 

mnrder  is  illustrated  by  Iliad  £,  498.  they  are  arranged  so  well  as  to  form  a 

wlwref  in  the  description  of  the  shield  of  oomprehenslTe  treatise  in  small  oompaas. 

Achilles,  turo  disputants  are  represented  I  know  not  that  I  oonld  add  any  much 

wrangling  before  the  Judge  for  the  were-  worthy  of  notice,  unless  it  be  the  fol- 

gild  or  prioe  of  blood;  eivexa   ima^  lowing:  —  In  the  treatv  between  Philip 

avdpdg  anofdifievov.  Augustus  and  Riehara  Coeur  de  Lion 

»  The  subject  of  private  warlkre  is    i"^***L^*'®'  ,f  J^"?  **»  •^™",  J?* 
treated  so  eStly  and  perspicuously  by    {"wrtion  of  an  article  that  none  of  the 

Robertoon,  that  /should  only  waste  thi  Jf™"*  f'r?'*T'S  "i**S!^^  "JIT"  ""* 

leader's  time  by  dwelling  so  tong  upon  it  other;  Iwt  he  should  Infrin^  the  cus- 

as  its  extent  and  hnportanoe  would  Sther-  ,*»°"  ,?f  P*"'^*"  »?^  ^'»  ^**»t'  dominions, 

wise  demand.  -  SeTlIist.  of  Charles  V.  *°  <»«*»?"«  consuetum  erat  ab  antique,  ut 

vol.  i.  note  21.    Pew  leading  passages  in  magnates  oau^  proprias  invicemgUdlii 

Uie  monuments  of  the  middlS^^la-  S"?^?*-  TT  ^,<*^*^'*'  P"  ^^  ^^"^  ^"^ 

ttw  to  this  snliiJect  have  escaped  the  **"?*'  Anglic.) 
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immanitT    chief  engine  of  the    well-compacted    machinery 
from  which  regulates  the  system.     The  payments,  the 

Eewnuei  prohibitions,  the  licenses,  the  watchfulness  of  col« 
ofkings  of  lection,  the  evasions  of  fraud,  the  penalties  and  for- 
°^  feitures,  that  attend  a  fiscal  code  of  laws,  present 
continually  to  the  mind  of  the  most  remote  and  humble  indi- 
vidual the  notion  of  a  supreme,  vigilant,  and  coercive  au- 
thority. But  the  early  European  kingdoms  knew  neither  the 
necessities  nor  the  ingenuity  of  modem  finance.  From  their 
demesne  lands  the  kings  of  France  and  Lombardy  supplied 
the  common  expenses  of  a  barbarous  court  Even  Charle- 
magne regulated  the  economy  of  his  farms  with  the  minute- 
ness of  a  steward,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  capitularies  are 
directed  to  this  object  Their  actual  revenue  was  chiefiy 
derived  from  free  gifts,  made,  according  to  an  ancient  German 
custom,  at  the  annual  assemblies^  of  the  nation,  from  amerce- 
ments paid  by  alodial  proprietors  for  default  of  military  ser- 
vice, and  from  the  freda,  or  fines,  accruing  to  the  judge  out 
of  compositions  for  murder."  These  amounted  to  one  third 
of  the  whole  weregild ;  one  third  of  this  was  paid  over  by 
the  count  to  the  royal  exchequer.  After  the  feudal  govern 
ment  prevailed  in  France,  and  neither  the  heribannum  nor 
the  weregild  continued  in  use,  there  seems  to  have  been 
hardly  any  source  of  regular  revenue  besides  the  domanial 
estates  of  the  crown ;  unless  we  may  reckon  as  such,  that 
during  a  journey  the  king  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  be 
supplied  with  necessaries  by  the  towns  and  abbeys  through 
which  he  passed ;  commuted  sometimes  into  petty  regular 
payments,  called  droits  de  gist  et  de  chevauch^.'  Hugh 
Capet  was  nearly  indigent  as  king  of  France,  though,  as 
count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  he  might  take  the  feudal  aids  and 
reliefs  of  his  vassals.  Several  other  small  emoluments '  of 
himself  and  his  successors,  whatever  they  may  since  have 
been  considered,  were  in  that  age  rather  seigniorial  than  royal 
The  rights  of  toll,  of  customs,  of  alienage  (aubaine),  gener- 
ally even  the  regale  or  enjoyment  of  the  temporalities  of 
vacant  episcopal  sees  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices,^  were 

1  Da  Gange,  Dfanertation  quatrlime  anr  twelfth  eentary.    Bat  flur  the  most  la 

JolnTiUe.  minouii  view  of  that   sul^t.  for  the 

s  Hablv,  I.  I.  e.  2,  note  8 ;  Da  Cange  three  next  ages,  Is  displayed  by  M.  de 

TOO.  Henbannunif  Fredam.                '  PMtoret  In  his  preOices  to  the  fifteenth 

>Velly.  t.  ii.  p.  329;  Vlllaretf  t.  zIt.  and  gixtcenth  Tolumes  of  the  Ordon> 

p.  174-196 ;  Recaeil  doe  Historieng,  t.  zir.  naDcce  des  Rots, 

pr^fkoe,  p.  87.    The  last  is  a  perspicuoas  «The  duke  of  Bargandy  ard  eoant  of 

Mooont  of  the  royal  reTeniie  in   the  Ohunpagne  did  not  poesesa  .the  regale 
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possessed  within  their  own  domains  bj  the  great  feudataries  of 
the  crown.  They,  I  apprehend,  contributed  nothing  to  their 
flovereign,  not  even  those  aids  which  the  feudal  customs  en- 
joined.* 

The  history  of  the  royal  revenue  in  France  is,  however, 
loo  important  to  be  slightly  passed  over.  As  the  Eracttom 
necessities  of  government  increased,  partly  through  'rom  tiM 
the  love  of  magnificence  and  pageantry  introduced  by 
the  crusades  and  the  temper  of  chivalry,  partly  in  consequence 
of  employing  hired  troops  instead  of  the  feudal  militia,  it 
became  impossible  to  defray  its  expenses  by  the  ordinary 
means.  Several  devices,  therefore,  were  tried,  in  order  to 
replenish  the  exchequer.  One  of  these  was  by  extorting 
money  from  the  Jews.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  what  a 
length  this  was  carried.  Usury,  forbidden  by  law  and  su- 
perstition to  Christians,  was  confined  to  this  industrious  and 
covetous  people.^  It  is  now  no  secret  that  all  regulations 
interfering  with  tlie  interest  of  money  render  its  terms  more 
rigorous  and  burdensome.  The  children  of  Israel  grew  rich 
in  despite  of  insult  and  oppression,  and  retaliated  upon  their 
Christian  debtors.  If  an  historian  of  Philip  Augustus  may 
be  believed,  they  possessed  almost  one  half  of  Paris.  Un* 
questionably  they  must  have  had  support  both  at  the  court  and 
in  the  halls  of  justice-  The  policy  of  the  kings  of  Fi-ance  was 
to  employ  them  as  a  sponge  to  suck  their  subjects'  money, 
which  they  might  aflerwards  express  with  less  odium  than 
direct  taxation  would  incur.  Philip  Augustus  released  all 
Christians  in  his  dominions  from  their  debts  to  the  Jews, 
reserving  a  fifth  part  to  himself.*  He  afterwards  expelled  the 
whole  nation  from  France.  But  they  appear  to  have  returned 
again  —  whether  by  stealth,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  pui> 
chasing  permission.  St.  Louis  twice  banished  and  jtwice  recall- 
ed the  Jews.  A  series  of  alternate  persecution  and  tolerance 
was  borne  by  this  extraordinary  people  with  an  invincible 
perseverance,  and  a  talent  of  accumulating  riches  which  kept 

Bat  It  WM  enjoyed  by  all   th«  other  tton  paid  by  the  Tasmlfi  of  the  French 

peers ;  by  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  Out-  crown;  bnt  la  this  negatlTe  proposition 

enne,  and  Britany ;  the  counts  of  Tou-  it  Is  possible  that  I  may  be  deoeired. 

louse,  Poitou,  and   Flanders.  —  Mably,  <The  Jews  were  celebrated  for  ushtj 

L  lit.  e.  4;  Recnell  des  Historlens,  t.  11.  as  early  a«  tlie  sixth  century.  —  Qreg 

p.  229,  and  t.  xIt.  p.  63;  Ordonnances  Turon.  I.  It.  o.  12,  and  1.  rii.  c.  28. 

das  Rols,  t.  i.  p.  621.  *  RIgord,  in  Du  Chef  ne,  lUst.  FraiM 

ij  have  neTer  met  with  any  Instance  Script,  t.  Ul.  p.  8. 
•f  ft  relief^  aid,  or  other  feudal  contribu- 
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pace  with  their  plunderers ;  till  Dew  schemes  of  finance  sup* 
plying  the  turn,  they  were  finally  expelled  under  Charles  VI-, 
and  never  afterwards '  obtained  any  legal  establishment  in 
France.* 

A  much  more  extensive  plan  of  rapine  was  carried  on  by 
J.  j^^  lowering  the  standard  of  coin.  Originally  the 
mentof  pound,  a  moucy  of  account,  was  equivalent  to 
the  cola.  twelve  ounces  of  silver ;  *  and  divided  into  twenty 
pieces  of  coin  (sous),  each  equal  consequently  to  nearly  three 
shillings  and  four  pence  of  our  new  English  money.*  At  the 
revolution  the  money  of  France  had  been  depreciated  in  the 
proportion  of  seventy-three  to  one,  and  the  sol  was  about 
equal  to  an  English  halfpenny.  This  was  the  effect  of  a 
long  continuance  of  fraudulent  and  arbitrary  government. 
The  abuse  began  under  Philip  I.  in  1103,  who  alloyed  his 
silver  coin  with  a  third  of  copper.  So  good  an  example  was 
not  lost  upon  subsequent  princes ;  tiD,  under  St.  Louis,  the 
mark-weight  of  silver,  or  eight  ounces,  was  equivalent  to 
fifty  sous  of  the  debased  coin.  Nevertheless  these  changes 
seem  hitherto  to  have  produced  no  discontent;  whether  it 
were  that  a  people  neither  commercial  nor  enlightened  did 
not  readily  perceive  their  tendency ;  or,  as  has  been  ingeni- 
ously conjectured,  that  these  successive  diminutions  of  the 
standard  were  nearly  counterbalanced  by  an  augmentation  in 
the  value  of  silver,  occasioned  by  the  drain  of  money  during 
the  crusades,  with  which  they  were  about  contemporaneous.^ 
But  the  rapacity  of  Philip  tiie  Fair  kept  no  measures  with 
the  public;  and  the  mark  in  his  reign  had  become  equal 
to  eight  livres,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  sous  of  money.     Dis- 

1  VnUtTBt,  t.  Ix.  p.  488.     Meti  oon-  goems  not  to  have  been  much  obeeired 

tained,  and  I  suppow  ettll  oontains,  a  by  thoae   who   had   previously  written 

great  many  Jews ;  but  Heti  was  not  part  upon  the  subject, 

of  the  ancient  kingdom.  s  Besides  this  silTer  coin  there  was  a 

*  In  every  edition  of  this  work,  till  (golden  sol,  worth  forty  pence.    Le  Blano 

that  of  1846,  a  strange  misprint  has  ap-  thinks  the  solidi  of  the  Salic  law  and 

peand  of  twenty  InataeA  of  twelve  owacMf  capitularies  mean   the  latter   piece   of 

as  the  diTision  of  the  pound  of  silver,  money.    The  denarius,  or  penny,   was 

Host  readers  will  correct  this  for  them>  worth  two  sous  As  deniers  of  modem 

selves ;  but  it  is  more  material  to  observe  French  coin. 

that,  according  to  what  we  find  in  the  4  YiUaret,  t.  xiv.  p.  198.    The  price  of 

M6moires    de   I'Acad.  dee   Inscriptions  commodities,  he  asserts,  did  not  rise  till 

(Nouvelle  S6rle),  vol.  xiv.  p.  284,  the  the  time  of  St.  Louis.    If  this  be  said  on 

pound  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  was  good  authority  it  is  a  remarkable  fiict  ; 

not  of  12  ounces,  but  of  18|.    We  must,  but  in  England  we  know  very  little  of 

therefore,  add  one  ninth  to  the  value  of  prices  before  that  period,  and  I  doubt  if 

I                        the  sol,  so  long  as  this  continued  to  be  their  history  has  been  better  traced  in 

the  case.    I  do  not  know  tha  proofii  upon  France. 

'  wliioh  this  assertion  rests;  bat  the  fi^ct 
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Batisfactioiiy  and  even  tumults,  arose  in  consequence,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  restore  the  coin  to  its  standard  under  St. 
Louis.^  His  successors  practised  the  same  arts  of  enriching 
their  treasury ;  under  Philip  of  Yalois  the  mark  was  again 
worth  eight  livres.  But  the  film  had  now  dropped  from  the 
ejes  of  the  people ;  and  these  adulterations  of  money,  ren- 
dered more  vexatious  by  continued  recoinages  of  the  current 
pieces,  upon  which  a  fee  was  extorted  by  the  moneyers, 
showed  in  their  true  light  as  mingled  fraud  and  robbery.^ 

These  resources  of  government,  however,  by  no  means  su* 
perseded  the  necessity  of  more  direct  taxation.  iMnot 
The  kings  of  France  exacted  money  from  the  ro-  *»»**<»• 
turiers,  and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  within  their 
domains.  In  this  they  only  acted  as  proprietors,  or  suze- 
rains; and  the  barons  took  the  same  course  in  their  own 
lands.  Philip  Augustus  first  ventured  upon  a  stretch  of  pre- 
rogative, wliich,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  disturbed  all 
France.  He  deprived  by  force,  says  Rigord,  both  his  own 
vassals,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  boast  of  their  immuni- 
ties, and  their  feudal  tenants,  of  a  tliird  part  of  their  goods.* 
Such  arbitrary  taxation  of  the  nobility,  who  deemed  that  their 
military  service  discharged  them  from  all  pecuniary  burdens, 
France  was  far  too  aristocratical  a  country  to  bear.  It  seems 
not  to  have  been  repeated ;  and  his  successors  generally  pur* 
sued  more  legitimate  courses.  Upon  obtaining  any  contribu- 
tion, it  was  usual  to  grant  letters-patent,  declaring  that  it  had 
been  freely  given,  and  should  not  be  turned  into  precedent  in 
time  to  come.  Several  of  these  letters-patent  of  Philip  the 
Fair  are  extant,  and  published  in  the  general  collection  of 

1  It  la  eurioiiB,  and  not  perhApt  tinim-  telle  monnoye  comme    Ton  aun  em- 

portant,  to  learn  the  coane  pnrsned  In  pruntd,  si  elle  a  pleln  coun  au  tempi 

B^OBtlng  payments  upon  the  xestora-  da  payement,  et  ^non,  ills  payeronten 

Hon  of  good  cdn,  which  happened  pret-  monnoye  counable.  Ion  selon  la  valenr 

ty  frequently  in  the  fourteenth  century,  et  le  priz  du  maro  d'or  on  d'argent :  p. 

when    the    States-General,  or    popular  82. 

elamor,  forced  the  oourt  to  retract  its  ^  Contlnuator  Qui.  de  Nangls  In  Spiel- 

fraudulent  policy.    Le  Blanc  has  pub-  legio,  t.  Ui.    For  the  successiTO  changes 

Ushed  sereral  ordinances  nearly  to  the  in  the  value  of  French  coins  the  reader 

same  effect.    One  of  Charln  VI.  explains  may  consult  Le  Blanc's  treatise,  or  the 

the  method  adopted  rather  more  fully  Ordonnanoes  des  Bois;  also  a  dlfiserta- 

than  the  rest.    All  debts  incurred  since  tion  by  Booamy  in  the  M6m.  de  I'Acad. 

the  depreciated  coin  began  to  circulate  des  Inscriptions,  t.  zxxii ;  or  ho  may  find 

were  to  be  paid  in  that  coin,  or  according  a  summary  view  of  them  in  Du  Gauge,  t. 

to  its  Talne.    Those  incurred  previously  Moneta.    The  bad  consequences  of  these 

to  its  commencement  were  to  be  paid  ao-  innoratioos  are  well  treated  by  M.  de 

oording  to  the  value  of  the  money  cir-  Pastoret,  in  his  elaborate  pre&oe  to  tha 

eulatlng  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  sixteenth  volume  of  the   Ortcnnances 

Item,  que  tons  les  vrais  emprunts  ftlts  des  Rois,  p.  40 

tn  denlers  sana  frauds  se  payeront  en  *  Du  Chesne,  t.  t.  p.  48. 

VOL.  I.^M.  14 
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ordinances.^     But  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch  a  great  inno- 
vation took  place  in  the  French  constitution,  which,  though  it 
principally  affected  the  method  of  levying  money,  may  seem 
to  fall  more  naturally  under  the  next  head  of  consideration. 
4.  There  is  no  part  of  the  French  feudal  policy  so  re- 
markable as   the   entire  absence  of  all  supreme 
■apreme        legislation.     We  find  it  difficult  to  conceiye  the 
'*^'*rit*      existence  of  a  political    society,   nominally  one 
kingdom  and  under  one  head,  in  which,  for  moro 
than  three  hundred  years,  there  was  wanting  the  most  essen* 
tial  attribute  of  government     It  will  be  requisite,  however, 
to  take  this  up  a  little  higher,  and  inquire  what  was  the 
original  legislature  of  the  French  monarchy. 

Arbitrary  rule,  at  least  in  theory,  was  uncongenial  to  the 
character  of  the  northern  nations.  Neither  the 
legbiiatiTe  power  of  making  laws,  nor  that  of  applying  them 
oMembiioi  ^  ^j^^  circumstauces  of  particular  cases,  was  left  ai 
or  France.  ^^  discretion  of  the  sovereign.  The  Lombard 
kings  held  assemblies  every  year  at  Pavia,  where  the  chief 
officers  of  the  crown  and  proprietors  of  lands  deliberated 
upon  all  legislative  measures,  in  tlie  presence,  and  nominally 
at  least  with  the  consent,  of  the  multitude.^  Frequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  similar  public  meetings  in  France  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  still  more  unequivocally 
by  their  statu te^.*  These  assemblies  have  been  called  parlia- 
ments of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  having  orginally  been  held  in 
the  month  of  March.  But  they  are  supposed  by  many  to 
have  gone  much  into  disuse  under  tlie  later  Merovingian 
kings.  That  of  615,  the  most  important  of  which  any  tracer 
remain,  was  at  the  close  of  the  great  revolution  which  pun 

1  Fuons  acaToIr  et  recogDolssona  que  omnlpopulo  aMistente.— Maiatori,  TMm 

la  derQiere  subTention  que  iU  nous  out  sert.  22. 

fldte  (lea  buons, rauaax, et  nobles  d'Au-  >  Mably,  1.  i.  o.  i.  note  1 ;  lindebroc 

▼ergne)  de  pure  grace  sans  ce  que  ils  j  Codex  Legum  Antiquarum,  p.  963,  8(S. 

ftiasent  tenus  que  de  grace :  et  Toulons  et  The  following  passage,  quoted  by  Mably 

lenr  octroyonw  que  los  autrea  subven-  (c.  ii.  n.  6),  from  the  preamble  of  the 

tiODs  que  ils  nous  ont  fidtes  ne  leur  &eent  rerised  Salic  law  under  Clotaire  II..  is 

nul  pjnjudice,  es  cboeea  esquelles  ils  n*6-  explicit :  Temporf bus  Clotairii  regis  nxA 

toient  tenus,  ne  parce  nul  nouveau  droit  cum  principibus  6ui8,  id  est  38  efiscopia 

ne  nous  soit  acquis  ne  amenuisi^.  —  Or-  et  34  ducibus  et  79  comitibus,  vfl  csptero 

donnance  de  1904.  apud  Mably,  I.  iv.  o.  populo  constituta  est.    A  remarkable  in- 

8,  note  5.    Set  other  authoritiai  in  the  stance  of  the  use  of  rW  instead  of  et. 

■ame  place.  vrhich  was  not  uncommon,  and  is  noticed 

s  Liutprand,  king  of  the  Tx>mbftrda,  by  Da  Cange,  uoder  the  word  Vel.    An- 

aays  that  his  laws  sibi  placuia^  und  cum  other  proof  of  it  occurs  in  the  very  next 

omnibus  judicibus  de  Austriae  et  Neus-  quotation  of  Mably  from  the  edict  of 

Mte  partibus,  et'le  Tusciic  finibus,  cum  615:  cum  pontiflcibna,  vel  cum  in*£nl« 

vaUquia  fiddlbua  meia  I«ngobardi8,  et  Tlris  optimatibua. 
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islied  Bininehaut  for  aspiring  to  despotic  power.  Whether 
these  assemblies  were  composed  of  any  except  prelates,  great 
landholders,  or  what  we  maj  call  nobles,  and  the  Antrustions 
of  the  king,  is  still  an  unsettled  point.  Some  have  even  sup- 
posed, since  bishops  are  only  mentioned  by  name  in  the  great 
Btatute  of  Clotaire  II.  in  615,  that  they  were  then  present  for 
the  first  time ;  and  Sismondi,  forgetting  this  fact,  has  gone 
60  far  as  to  think  that  Pepin  first  admitted  the  prelates  to 
national  councils.^  But  the  constitutions  of  the  Merovingian 
kings  frequently  bear  upon  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and  must 
have  been  prompted  at  least  by  the  advice  of  the  bishops. 
Their  influence  was  immense;  and  though  the  Romans 
generally  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  admitted  by  right 
of  territorial  property  to  the  national  assemblies,  there  can  be 
no  improbability  in  presuming  that  the  chiefs  of  the  church, 
especially  when  some  of  them  were  barbarians,  stood  in  a 
drfierent  position.  We  know  this  was  so  at  least  in  615,  and 
nothing  leads  to  a  conclusion  that  it  was  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  determine  the  participation  of  the 
Frank  people,  the  alodialists  or  Rachimburgii^  in  tliese  as- 
semblies of  the  Field  of  March.  They  could  not,  it  is  said, 
easily  have  repaired  thither  from  all  parts  of  France.  But 
while  the  monarchy  was  divided,  and  ail  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire,  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  Franks  settled  there, 
was  hardly  connected  politically  with  any  section  of  it,  there 
does  not  seem  an  improbability  that  the  subjects  of  a  king  of 
Paris  or  Soissons  might  have  been  numerously  present  in 
those  capitals.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  they  attended 
with  annual  gifts  to  their  sovereign;  though  perhaps  these 
were  chiefly  brought  by  the  beneficiary  tenants  and  w^ealthy 
alodialists.  We  certainly  find  expressions,  some  of  which  I 
have  quoted,  indicating  a  popular  assent  to  the  resolutions 
taken,  or  laws  enacted,  in  the  Field  of  March.  Perhaps  the 
most  probable  hypothesis  may  be  that  the  presence  of  the 
nation  was  traditionally  required  in  conformity  to  the  ancient 

1  YoltaiTe  (Eb8i4   war  ruistolre  Unl-  the  earW  Tirench  history,  and  amnMd 

venelle)  HHcribes  this  to  the  elder  Pepin,  himself  by  questioning  the  mo«tt  public 

fumamed  EleristaL  and  quotes  the  An>  as  weli  as  probable  foots,  such  as  the 

nals  of  Mela  fir  692 ;  but  neither  under  death  of  Brunehaut.    The  compliment 

fbat  year  nor  any  other  do  I  find  a  word  which  Robertson  has  paid  to  Voltaire's 

to  the  purpose.    Yet  he  pompously  an-  historical  knowledge  to  much  exagger- 

nouncos  this  as  "  an  epoch  not  regarded  ated  relatlTely  to  the  mediieml  period ; 

by  tiistorians,  but  that  of  the  temporal  the  latter  htotory  of  ills  country  he  pot' 

nower  of  the  church  In  France  and  Qer-  sessed  rery  well. 
mxay.^    Voltaire  knew  but  superficially  ^' 
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Grerman  usage,  which  had  not  been  formallj  abolished; 
while  the  difRcaltj  of  prevailing  on  a  dispersed  people  to 
meet  every  year,  as  well  as  the  enhanced  influence  of  the 
king  through  his  armed  Antrustions,  soon  reduced  the  free- 
men  to  little  more  than  spectators,  from  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts. We  find  indeed  that  it  was  with  reluctance,  and  bj 
means  of  coercive  fines,  that  they  were  induced  to  attend  the 
maUus  of  their  count  for  judicial  purposes.^ 

Although  no  legislative  proceedings  of  the  Merovingian 
line  are  extant  ailer  615,  it  is  intimated  by  early  writers  that 
Pepin  Heristal  and  his  son  Charles  Martel  restored  the 
national  council  after  some  interruption ;  and  if  the  language 
of  certain  historians  be  correct,  they  rendered  it  considerably 
popular.* 

Pepin  the  younger,  afler  his  accession  to  the  throne,  chang- 
ed the  month  of  this  annual  assembly  from  March  to  May ; 
and  we  have  some  traces  of  what  took  place  at  eight  sessions 
during  his  reign.'  Of  his  capitularies,  however,  one  only  is 
said  to  be  made  in  generaU  poptUi  conventu  ;  the  rest  are  en- 
acted in  synods  of  bishops,  and  all  without  exception  relate 
merely  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.^  And  it  must  be  owned  that, 
as  in  those  of  the  first  dynasty,  we  find  generally  mention  of 
the  optimates  who  met  in  these  conventions,  but  rarely  any 
word  that  can  be  construed  of  ordinary  freemen. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  a  remarkable 
passage  of  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  during  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  has  preserved,  on  the  authority  of  a 
writer  contemporary  with  Charlemagne,  a  sketch  of  the 
AsaembUef  Frankish  government  under  that  great  prince 
held  by  Two  assemblies  (phicita)  were  annually  held. 
n»(SQB.         In  the  first,  all  regulations  of  importance  to  the 

1  Mably  generally  striTOi  to  mako  the  goTemment  only  ttie  prapondenuiee  of 

most  of  any  Tsstige  of  popular  govern-  the  kings  dnring  one  period,  and  tiiat  of 

ment,  and  Sismondi  is  not  exempt  from  the  aristocracy  during  another, 
a  similar  bias.    He  oyerratee  the  liberties       >  The  first  of  these  Austrssian  dukes, 

of  the  Franks.    "  Leurs  dues  et  leurs  say  the  Annals  of  Mets,  '*  Singulis  annis 

eomtes  6taient  ^leetifb :  leurs  gin^raux  in  Kalendis  Martii  generate  com  omnibus 

Ataient  choisis  par  les  soldats,  leurs  grands  Francis,  secundum  priscorum  consuetu- 

iugee  ou  maires  par  les  hommes  Ubres  "  dinem,  concilium  agebat."    The  second, 

(Tol.  ii.  p.  87.)     But  no  part  of  these  according  to  the  biographer  of  St.  Salvian 

Criyil^es  can  be  inferred  from  the  exist-  —  **  jusait  campum  magnum  parari,  dcut 

ig  histories  or  other  documents.    The  mos  erat  Franconun.    Venerunt  autem 

dukes  and  counts  were,  as  we  find  by  optimates  et  magistratus,  omnisque  pop* 

MarcuUiis   and   other   CTidenee,   solely  ulus."    See  the  quotations  in  Guisofe. 

appointed  by  the  crown.    A  great  deal  (Essais  sur  I'Hist.  de  France,  p.  821J) 
of  personal  liberty  may  hare  been  pre-       *  Bssals  sur  I'Hlst.  de  France,  p.  824. 
•erred  by  means  of  the  local  assembUes       *  Bee.  dee  Hist.  t.  687. 
•f  tlM  Franks;  but  we  find  i«  the  general 
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public  weal  for  the  ensuing  year  were  enacttx) ;  and  to 
this,  he  says,  the  whole  body  of  clergy  and  laity  repaired; 
the  greater,  to  deliberate  upon  what  was  fitting  to  be  done ; 
and  the  less,  to  confirm  by  their  voluntary  assent,  not  through 
deference  to  power,  or  sometimes  even  to  discuss,  the  resolu- 
tions of  their  superiors.^  In  the  second  annual  assembly  the 
chief  men  and  officers  of  state  were  alone  admitted,  to  consult 
upon  the  most  urgent  affairs  of  government  They  debated, 
in  each  of  these,  upon  certain  capitularies,  or  short  proposals, 
laid  before  th«im  by  the  king.  The  clergy  and  nobles  met  in 
separate  chamber,  though  sometimes  united  for  the  purposes 
of  deliberation.  In  these  assemblies,  principally,  I  presume, 
in  the  more  numerous  of  the  two  annually  summoned,  that 
extensive  body  of  laws,  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne, 
were  enacted.  And  though  it  would  contradict  the  testimony 
just  adduced  from  Hincmar,  to  suppose  that  the  lesser  free- 
holders took  a  very  effective  share  in  public  counsels,  yet 
their  presence,  and  the  usage  of  requiring  their  assent, 
indicate  the  liberal  principles  upon  which  the  system  of 
Charlemagne  was  founded.  It  is  continually  expressed  in  his 
capitularies  and  those  of  his  family  that  they  were  enacted  by 
general  consent^  In  one  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  we  even 
trace  the  first  germ  of  representative  legislation.  Every 
count  is  directed  to  bring  with  him  to  the  general  assembly 
twelve  Scabini,  if  there  should  be  so  many  in  his  county ;  or, 
if  not,  should  fill  up  the  number  out  of  the  most  respectable 
persons  resident.'  These  Scabini  were  judicial  assessors  of 
the  count,  chosen  by  the  alodial  proprietors,  in  the  county 
GO'irt,  or  mallus,  though  generally  on  his  nomination.^ 


1  Consuetudo  tunc  temporis  talis  ent,  ease  ceiuraimns.  (4.i>.  801.)    Ut  populns 

vt  non  saepiuB,  sed  bis  in  anno  pUusita  interrogetur  de  capItuUs   qun  in  leg« 

duo  tenerentur.    Unoin,  quando  ordina-  noTiter  addita  sunt,  et  postquam  omnei 

batar  statos  totliu  reipii  ad  aoni  ver-  consenMrint,  subsoriptiones   et   manu 

tentis  spaUam  ;  quod  mrdiuatum  nullus  flrmatioaes  suas  in  ipsis  capituJJs  faciant 

erentus  rerum,  nisi  summa  neoeBsitas,  (a.d.  818.)  Oapitularia  patris  nostrl  qu« 

qusB  similiter    toti   re||^   hicumbebat,  Franci    pro  l^  tenenda  Judicarerunt 

mutabat.     In   quo   plaoito   generalltas  (a.d.  837.)    I  hare  borrowed  these  quo- 

uniTenorum  mvornm,  tam  elericorum  tations  f\rom  Mably,  who  remarks  that 

quam  laioonun,   conTeniebat;    senlores  the  word  populus  is  never  used  in  the 

propter  consilium  ordinandum :  minores,  earlier  laws.  See,  to*!,  Du  Cange,  tt.  Lex, 

propter  idem  consilium  snscipiendum,  ,Uallum,  Pactum, 

et  iiiterdum  pariter  tractandum,  et  hon  *    *  Vult  dominus  /mperator  nt  in  tale 

ex  poteetate,  sed  ex  proprio  mentis  in-  placitiun  quale  illie  nunc  Jusmrit.  yeniat 

tellectn   vel   sententii,   conflrmandum.  unusquisque  comes,  et  adducat  secum 

Hincmar,  Epist.  6,  de  ordino  palatii.    I  duodedm  scabinos  si  tanti  fueriht ;  sin 

hare  not  translated  the  word  nuOorum  autem,  de  melioribus  hominibus  illiui 

in  the  aboTo  quotationj^ot  appr^end-  comitatus  suppleat  numerum  duodena                       j 

biff  its  sense.    [Notx  XVI.]  rium.    Mably,  1.  ii.  c.  ii. 

*  Capitula  qusB   pneterito   anno   legf  *  This  seems  to  be  sufllolentlj  proTed 

5iUesB  cum  rannium  consensu  addenda  bj  SaTigny  (toI.  i.  p.  192,  217t  *<  pott^ 
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The  ciicumstances,  however,  of  the  French  empire  for  sev- 
eral subsequent  ages  were  exceedingly  adverse  to  such  en- 
larged schemes  of  polity.  The  nobles  contemned  the  imbecile 
descendants  of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  people,  or  lesser  free- 
holders, if  they  escaped  absolute  villenage,  lost  their  immedi- 
ate relation  to  the  supreme  government  in  the  subordination 
to  their  lord  estabUshed  by  the  feudal  law.  Yet  we  may 
trace  the  shadow  of  ancient  popular  rights  in  one  constitution- 
al function  of  high  importance,  the  choice  of  a  sovereign. 
Historians  who  relate  the  election  of  an  emperor  or  king  of 
France  seldom  omit  to  specify  the  consent  of  the  multitude,  as 
well  as  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  aristocracy ;  and  even  in 
solemn  instruments  that  record  such  transactions  we  find  a  sort 
of  importance  attached  to  the  popular  suffrage.^     It  is  surely 


His  opinion  U  adopted  by  Meyer,  Onliotf 
Grimm,  and  Troga.  Tlie  last  of  these  has 
found  ScabinI  mentioned  in  Lombardy  as 
early  as  724;  though  SaTl^ny  had  re- 
jected ail  documents  in  which  they  are 
named  anterior  to  Ctiarlemagne. 

The  Scabini  are  not  to  be  confounded, 
as  sometimes  has  been  the  case,  with  the 
Racbimburgil,  who  were  not  chosen  by 
the  alodial  proprietors,  but  were  them- 
selves such,  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  bene- 
flciaries,  summoned  by  the  court  as 
jurors  were  in  Kngland.  They  answered 
to  the  prud*  hommes^  boni  Aomin«j,  of 
later  times ;  they  formed  the  county  or 
the  hundred  court,  for  the  determina- 
tion of  civil  and  criminal  causes.  [Noti 
XVI.] 

1  It  has  been  intimated  in  another 
place,  p.  166,  that  the  French  monarchy 
seems  not  to  have  been  strictly  hereditary 
under  the  later  kings  of  the  Meroringian 
race:  at  least  expressions  indicating  a 
Ibrmal  election  are  fh^iuently  employed 
by  historians.  Pepin  of  course  came  in 
by  the  choice  of  the  nation.  At  his  death 
he  requested  the  consent  of  the  counte 
and. prelates  to  the  succession  of  his  sons 
(Balusii  Capitularia,  p.  187);  though  they 
had  bound  themselves  by  oath  at  ids 
consecration  never  to  elect  a  king  out  of 
another  family.  Ut  nunquam  de  alteri- 
us  lumbis  regem  eligere  nrsesumant. 
(Formula  Consecrationis  Pippini  in  Re- 
eueil  des  Hiittoriens,  t.  v.)  In  the  instru- 
ment of  partition  by  Charlemagne  among 
his  descendants  he  provides  for  their  im- 
mediate succession  in  absolute  terms, 
without  any  mention  of  consent.  But 
In  the  event  of  the  decease  of  one  of  his 
•ons  leaving  a  child,  whom  the  people 
ihall  choose^  the  other  princes  were  to 

Krmit  him  to  reign.    Baluze,  p.  440. 
is  ii  repeated  m>re  perspicuously  In 


the  partition  made  by  Louis  I.  in  817. 
Si  quis  eorum  decedens  legitimes  Alios 
reliquerit,  non  inter  eos  potestas  ipsa 
dividatur,  sed  potius  populus  paritor 
conveniens^  unum  ex  lis,  quem  dominus 
voluerit,  eligat,  et  hunc  senior  flrater  in 
loco  firatris  ot  fllii  recipiat.  Balnse,  p. 
577.  Proofh  of  popular  consent  given  to 
the  succession  of  kings  during  the  two 
next  centuries  are  fluent,  but  of  less 
importance  on  Vicout  of  the  irregular 
condition  of  government.  Even  after 
Hugh  Oapet*s  accession,  hereditary  right 
was  ikr  from  being  eerablishod.  The  first 
six  kinp  of  this  dynasty  procured  the 
eodptatton  of  their  sons  by  having  them 
crowned  during  their  own  lives.  And 
this  was  not  done  without  the  consent 
of  the  chief  vassals.  (Kecueil  des  Hist, 
t.  xi.  p.  138.)  In  the  reign  of  Robert  it 
was  a  great  question  whether  the  elder 
son  should  be  thus  designated  as  heir  in 
preference  to  his  younger  brother,  whom 
the  queen,  Constance,  was  anxious  to 
place  upon' the  throne.  Odolric.  bishop 
of  Orleans,  writes  to  Fulbert,  bishop  of 
Chartres,  in  terms  which  lead  one  to  think 
that  neither  hereditary  succession  nor 
primogeniture  was  settled  on  any  fixed 
principle.  (Id.  t.  z.  p.  604.)  And  a 
writer  in  the  same  collection,  about  the 
year  ICKX),  expresses  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Melius  est  election\ 
principls  non  subscribere,  quim  post 
suliscriptionem  electum  contemnere;  in 
altero  enim  libertatb  amor  laudatur,  in 
altero  servills  contumacia  probro  datur. 
Tres  namque  generates  electlones  novi« 
mus ;  quarum  una  est  regis  vel  impera. 
toris,  altera  pontiflcis,  altera  abbatis.  Bt 
primam  qiiidem  facit  concordia  totius 
r^ni;  secnndam  vero  uuanimitas  civium 
et  cleri ;  tertiam  sanius  consilium  coeno- 
biticas  congregationls.    (Id.  p.  826.)    At 
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less  probable  Uiat  a  recognition  of  tbis  elective  right  should 
have  been  introduced  as  a  mere  ceremony,  than  that  the  form 
should  have  survived  afler  length  of  time  and  revolutions  of  gov- 
ernment had  almost  obliterated  the  recollection  of  its  meaning. 

It  must,  however,  be  impossible  to  ascertain  even  the  theo- 
retical privileges  of  the  subjects  of  Charlemagne,  much  more 
to  decide  how  far  they  were  substantial  or  illusory.  We  can 
only  assert  in  general  that  there  continued  to  be  some  mix- 
ture of  democracy  in  the  French  constitution  during  the 
reigns  of  Charlemagne  and  his^  first  successors.  The  .prime- 
val German  institutions  were  not  eradicated.  In  the  capitu- 
laries the  consent  of  the  people  is  frequently  expressed.  Fif- 
ty years  after  Charlemagne,  his  grandson  Charles  the  Bald 
succinctly  expresses  the  theory  of  legislative  power.  A  law, 
he  says,  is  made  by  the  people's  consent  and  the  king's  enact- 
ment.^ It  would  hardly  be  warranted  by  analogy  or  prece- 
dent to  interpret  the  word  people  so  very  narrowly  as  to 
exclude  any  alodial  proprietors,  among  whom,  however  une- 
qual in  opulence,  no  le^  inequality  of  rank  is  supposed  to 
have  yet  arisen. 

But  by  whatever  authority  laws  were  enacted,  whoever  were 
the  constituent  members  of  national  assemblies,  they  ceased 
to  be  held  in  about  seventy  years  from  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. The  latest  capitularies  are  of  Carloman  in  882.^ 
From  this  time  there  ensues  a  long  blank  in  the  history  of 
French  legislation.  The  kingdom  was  as  a  great  fief,  or 
rather  as  a  bundle  of  fiefs,  and  the  king  little  more  than  one 
of  a  number  of  feudal  nobles,  difiering  rather  in  dignity  than 
in  power  from  some  of  the  rest     The  royal  council  was  com- 

Ihe  coronation  of  Philip  I.,  in  1059,  the  875).    Even  Charles  V.  called  himself,  oi 

nobility  and  people  (milites  et  populi  tarn  was  called  by  some,  duke  of  Normandy 

mivjores  quim  minores)   testified  their  nntU  his  coronation  :bnt  all  the  lawyers 

consent  by  crying,  Laudamns,  rolnmus,  called  him  king  (xi.  6).    The  lawyers  had 

flat.  T.  xi.  p.  88.    I  suppose,  If  search  established  their  maxim  that  the  king 

were  made,  that  sunilar  testimonies  might  nerer  dies:    which,  however,  was   un< 

be  found  still  later;  and  perhaps  heredi-  known  while  any  traces  of  electire  mon- 

tary  succession  cannot  be  considered  as  arehy  remained. 

a  fundamental  law  till  the  reign  of  Phil-  i  Lex  conitensu  popnli  fit,  constitutiono 

ip  Augustus,  the  era  of  many  changes  regis.    Recueil  des  Hist.  t.  rii.  p.  656. 

In  the  French  constitution.  ^  It  is  generally  said  that  the  capitula* 

Sismondi  lias  gone  a  great  deal  fiirther  ries  cease  with  Charles  the  Simple,  who 

lown,  and  observes  thut,  though  John  died  in  921.    But  Baluae  has  published 

assumed  the  roval  power  immediately  on  only  two  under  the  name  of  that  prince; 

the  death  of  his  fitther.  in  1850,  he  did  the  flnt,  a  declaracion  of  his  queen's 

not  take  the  name  of  idng,  nor  any  seal  jointure ;  the  second,  an  arbitration  of 

but   that   of  duke  of  Normandy,    till  disputes  in  the  church  of  Tongres;  net* 

Us  ooronatioD.    He  says,  however,  "  no-  ther,  surely,  deserving  the  appellation  of 

tn  xoyaiuaa"   in  his  Instruments  (z.  a  law. 
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posed  only  of  barons,  or  tenants  in  chief,  prelates,  and  house- 
hold officers.  These  now  probably  deliberated  in  private, 
as  we  hear  no  more  of  the  consenting  multitude.  Political 
functions  were  not  in  that  age  so  clearly  separated  as  wje  are 
Rojai  taught  to  fancy  they  should  be;  this  council  ad- 

S??Sw'  vised  the  king  in  matters  of  government,  confirmed 
*"<»•  and  consented  to  his  grants,  and  judged  in  all  civil 

and  criminal  cases  where  any  peers  of  their  court  were  con- 
cerned.^ The  great  vassals  of  the  crown  acted  for  them- 
selves, in  their  own  territories,  with  the  assistance  of  councils 
similar  to  that  of  the  king.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  synmietry 
of  feudal  customs,  that  the  manorial  court  of  every  vavassor 
represented  in  miniature  that  of  his  sovereign.* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  any  permanent  legislation 
during  so  long  a  period,  instances  occur  in  which  the  kings  of 
France  appear  to  have  acted  with  the  concurrence  of  an  as- 
sembly more  numerous  and  more  particulai*ly  summoned  than 
OocMionai  ^®  royal  council.  At  such  a  congress  held  in  1146 
BflsembiiiM  the  crusade  of  Louis  VII.  was  undertaken.'  We 
o  roM.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ordinance  of  the  same  prince  in  some 
collections,  reciting  that  he  had  convoked  a  general  assembly 
at  Soissons,  where  many  prelates  and  barons  then  present  had 
consented  and  requested  that  private  wars  might  cease  for  the 
term  of  ten  years.*  The  famous  Saladine  tithe  was  imposed 
upon  lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  revenues  by  a  similar  con- 
vention in  1188.*    And  when  Innocent  IV.,  during  his  con- 

'i  Besali  potent!!  in  nuUo abnti  Tolefntes,  *  "Ego  Ludovioua  Del  gmtifli  Franoomm 

■ays  Uttgh  Capet,  omaia  negotia  reipub-  rex,  ad  reprimendam  ferrorem  maiignao- 

Hcm  in  coosaltatioaeetiententUlfldeliam  tiam,  et  eompesoendom  TioLentas  pttedxH 

I                               nodferorum  diflpooimoB.  Reoueil  dea  Hiat.  rum  maniu,  postulationibus  cleri  et  aa- 

t.  z.  p.S92.  The  sabMcriptlonB  of  those  roy-  senan  baronias,  toti  r^no  paeem  conati- 

al  councillors  were  neoeHsary  for  the  con-  tuimua.    El  causSl,  anno  Incamati  Verbi 

I                               flrmation,  or,  at  least,  the  authentication  1165,  iv.  idua  Jun.    SuGaaioneoae  con- 

I                               of  charters,  aa  was  also  the  case  in  Bng-  oilium  oelebre  adunayimua,  et  eflTuerunt 

land,  Spain,  and  Italy.   This  practice  con-  archiepiscopi    Remensis,    S^nonensla   et 

Unued  In  England  till  the  reign  of  John,  eorum  auffraganei ;  item  barones,  comea 

The  Curia  regis  seema  to  hare  differed  Flandrcnsia,  Trecenais,  et  NiTememda  et 

only  In  name  from  the  Concilium  regium.  quamplurea  alii,  et  dux  Burgundiao.    Sx 

It  is  also  caUed  Curia  parium,  ftom  the  quorum  beneplacito  ordinavimus  a  to- 

equality  of  the  l»rona  who  composed  it,  niente  Paschft  ad  decem  annoa,  ut  omnea 

atanding  in  the  same  Ibudal  degree  of  re-  eccleeiae  regni  et  omnes  agricoUe,  etc 

lation  to  the  soTereign.    But  we  are  not  pacem  habeant  et  securitatem.  —  In  pa^ 

yet  arrived  at  the  subject  of  Jurisdiction,  cem  istam  JuraTerunt  dux  BurgundiA, 

which  it  is  rezy  difficult  to  keep  distinct  comea  FlandrisD,— ^  et  reUqui  oaronat 

flrom  what  is  immediately  before  us.  qui  aderant. 

s  Recuell  dea  Hist.  t.  xi.  p.  900,  and  This  ordinance   la   published  in   Du 

pr6&oe,  p.  179.    Vaiaaette,  mst.  de  Lan-  Cheane,  Script.  Berum  Qallicamm,  t.  ir., 

guedoc.  t.  ii.  p.  508.  and  in  Recneil  des  Hiator.  t.  xir.  p  887; 

s  Velly,  t.  iii.  p.  119.    This,  he  obaerrea,  but  not  in  the  general  collection. 

la  the  first  instance  in  which  the  word  par-  i  Velly,  t.  liL  p.  815. 
Hament  ia  uaed  for  a  delibecatire  aaaembiy . 
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test  with  the  emjfeFor  Frederic,  requested  an  asylum  in  France, 
St.  Louis,  though  much  inclined  to  favor  him,  ventured  onlj 
to  give  a  conditional  permission,  provided  it  were  agreeable 
to  his  barons,  whom,  he  said,  a  king  of  France  was  bound  to 
consult  in  such  circumstances.  Accordingly  he  assembled 
the  French  barons,  who  unanimously  refused  their  consent.^ 

It  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the  kings  of  France  as  well  as 
of  England,  and  indeed  of  all  those  vassals  who  conn 
affected  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  to  hold  general  meet-  Pi*o*«»"' 
ings  of  their  barons,  called  Cours  Flenieres,  or  Parliaments, 
at  the  great  festivals  of  the  year.  These  assembUes  were 
principally  intended  to  make  a  display  of  magnificence,  and  to 
keep  the  feudal  tenants  in  good  humor  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  dis- 
cover that  they  passed  in  anything  but  pageantry.^  Some 
respectable  antiquaries  have  however  been  of  opinion  that 
affairs  of  state  were  occasionally  discussed  in  them ;  and  this 
is  certainly  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  probability,  though 
not  sufficiently  established  by  evidence.* 

Excepting  a  few  instances,  most  of  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, it  does  not  appear  that  the  kings  of  tlie  house  of  Capet 
acted  according  to  the  advice  and  deliberation  of  any  national 
assembly,  such  as  assisted  the  Norman  sovereigns  of  England : 
nor  was  any  consent  required  for  the  validity  of  their  edicts, 
except  that  of  the  ordinary  council,  chiefly  formed  of  their 
household  officers  and  less  powerful  vassals.  This  is  at  first 
sight  very  remarkable.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
government  of  Henry  I.  or  Henry  TL  was  incomparably 
stronger  than  that  of  Louis  YL  or  Louis  VII.  But  this 
apparent  absoluteness  of  the  latter  was  the  result  of  their  real 
weakness  and  the  disorganization  of  the  monarchy.  The  peers 
of  France  were  infrequent  in  their  attendance  upon  the  king's 
council,  because  they  denied  its  coercive  authority.  Umitadons 
It  was  a  fundamental  principle  that  every  feudal  ^^in 
tenant  was  so  far  sovereign  within  the  limits  of  his  i«gisiAtioii. 
fief,  that  he  could  not  be  bound  by  any  law  without  his  con- 
sent The  king,  says  St.  Louis  in  his  Establishments,  cannot 
make  proclamation,  that  is,  declare  any  new  law,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  a  baron,  without  his  consent,  nor  can  the  baron  do  so 
in  that  of  a  vavassor.^    Thus,  if  legislative  power  be  essential 

1  VttUy)  t.  !▼.  p.  806.  f«m  au  baron  sans  son  assentment,  na  li 

*  Dn  Canga,  Dissert.  6,  snr  JolnTiUe.       bars  [baron]  na  puet  mettra  ban  en  la 
s  M6m.  de  PAcad.  des  Inseript.  t.  zll.    terre  au  vaTasor.   Ordonnanoes  dea  Boia, 

BecneU  des  Hist  t.  id.  pr6&ee,  p.  166.        t.  L  p.  126. 

*  Na  11  rois  na  poet  mettie  ban  an  la 
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to  sovereigntj,  we  cannot  in  strictness  assert  the  king  of 
France  to  have  been  sovereign  beyond  the  extent  of  his 
domanial  territory.  Notliing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate 
the  dissimilitude  of  the  French  and  English  constitutions  of 
government  than  the  sentence  above  cited  from  the  code  of 
St.  Louis. 

Upon  occasions  when  the  necessity  of  common  deliberation^ 
8nb>titut«i  or  of  giving  to  new  provisions  more  extensive  scope 
^tii?^  than  the  limits  of  a  single  fief,  was  too  glaring  to  be 
Mthority.  overlooked,  congresses  of  neighboring  lords  met  in 
order  to  agree  upon  resolutions  which  each  of  them  undertook 
to  execute  within  his  own  domains.  The  king  was  sometimes 
a  contracting  party,  but  without  any  coercive  authority  over 
the  rest.  Thus  we  have  what  is  called  an  ordinance,  but,  in 
reality,  an  agreement,  between  the  king  (Philip  Augustus), 
the  countess  of  Troyes  or  Champagne,  and  the  lord  of  Dam* 
pierre,^  relating  to  the  Jews  in  their  domains ;  which  agree* 
ment  or  ordinance,  it  is  said,  should  endure  *^  until  ourselves, 
and  the  countess  of  Troyes,  and  Guy  de  Dampierre,  who  make 
this  contract,  shall  dissolve  it  with  the  consent  of  such  of  our 
barons  as  we  shall  summon  for  that  purpose."  ' 

Ecclesiastical  councils  were  another  substitute  for  a  regular 
legislature ;  and  this  defect  in  the  political  constitution  ren- 
dered their  encroachments  less  obnoxious,  and  almost  unavoid- 
able. That  of  Troyes  in  878,  composed  perhaps  in  part  of 
laymen,  imposed  a  fine  upon  the  invaders  of  church  property.* 
And  the  council  of  Toulouse,  in  1229,  prohibited  the  erection 
of  any  new  fortresses,  or  the  entering  into  any  leagues,  except 
against  the  enemies  of  religion;  and  ordained  that  judges 
should  administer  justice  gratuitously,  and  publish  the  decrees 
of  the  council  four  times  in  the  year.^ 

Vint  The  first  unequivocal  attempt,  for  it  was  nothing 

yjJJJJJj  more,  at  general  legislation,  was  under  Louis  VIII. 
k^i»a<m.     in  1223^,  in  an  ordinance  which,  like  several  of 

1  In  IbmMr  edition!  I  haT*  called  fhe  <  Qnosqne  nos,  •!  oomitinn  Treoenali, 

lord  of  0ampierre  count  of  FUnden.  et  Ouido  de  Domni  petrl«  qni  hoe  fhcl- 

Bat  it  has  been  traggested  to  me  that  mns,  per  nos,  et  illoe  de  baronibus  noe- 

the  lord  of  Dampierre  wu  nerer  count  trie,  quos  ad  boo  Tocare  Tolnmue.  illud 

of  Flanders ;  his  second  brother  married  diffaciHrnuB.    Ordonnanceii  dee  Ro»,  1. 1. 

the  younger  sister  of  the  helrees  of  that  p.  29.    This  ordinance  bears  no  date,  but 

lief,  who,  after  his  death,  inherited  it  it  was  probably  between  1218  and  1228, 

from  the  elder.    The  ordinance  related  to  the  year  of  Philip^s  death, 

the  domains  of  Dampierre,  in  the  Nirer-  *  vaiaiette,  Hist,  de  lAagiiedoc,  i.  ft. 

ttois.   This,  liowever,  makes  the  instance  p.  6. 

ttronger  against  the  leglslatiTe  authority  *  VeUy,  t.  It.  p.  182. 
of  Che  crown  Uian  aa  I  had  stated  it. 
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that  age,  relates  to  the  eondition  and  usurious  dealings  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  declare^  in  the  preamble  to  have  been  enacted 
per  assensum  archiepisooponini,  episcoporxiin,  comitutn,  ba- 
ronum,  et  militum  regni  Franciae,  qui  Judaeos  habent,  et  qui 
Judffios  non  habent.  This  recital  is  probablj  untrue,  and  in- 
tended to  doak  the  bold  innovation  contained  in  the  l&st  clause 
of  the  following  provision :  Sciendum,  quod  nos  et  barones 
nostri  statuimus  et  ordinavimus  de  statu  Judseorum  quod  nul« 
lus  nostrum  alterius  Judseos  recipere  potest  vel  retinere ;  et 
hoc  inteUigendum  est  tarn  de  his  qui  gtahiUmentum  jurct^^v^n^ 
quean  de  iUis  qui  turn  juraverint}  This  was  renewed  with 
some  alteration  in  1230,  de  communi  consilio  baronum  nos- 
trorom.' 

But  whatever  obedience  the  vassals  of  the  crown  might  paj 
to  this  ordinance,  their  original  exemption  from  legislative 
control  remained,  as  we  have  seen,  unimpaired  at  the  date  of 
the  Establishments  of  St.  Louis,  about  1269 ;  and  their  ill- 
judged  confidence  in.  this  feudal  privilege  stiD  led  them  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  royal  council.  It  seems  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  barons  of  France  might  have  asserted  the 
same  right  which  those  of  England  had  obtained,  that  of  being 
duly  summoned  by  special  writ,  and  thus  have  rendered  their 
consent  necessary  to  every  measure  of  legislation.  But  the 
fortunes  of  France  were  different.  The  Establishments' of 
St.  Louis  are  declared  to  be  made  ^par  grand  oonseil  de 
sages  hommes  et  de  bons  clers,"  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  consent  given  by  the  barons ;  nor  does  it  oAen,  if  ever, 
occur  in  subsequent  ordinances  of  the  French  kings. 

The  nobility  did  not  long  continue  sftfe  in  their  immunity 
firom  the  kin&fs  legislative  power.    In  the  ensumg 
reign  of  Philip  the  Bold,  Beaumanoir  lays  it  down,  poSw^ 
though  in  very  moderate  and  doubtful  terms,  that  **>•  c"^" 
^  when  the  king  makes  any  ordinance  specially  for 
his  own  domains,  the  barons  do  not  cease  to  act  in  their 
territories  according  to  the  ancient  usage ;  but  when  the  ordi« 
nance  is  general,  it  ought  to  run  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  we  ought  to  believe  that  it  is  made  with  good  advice, 
and  for  the  common  benefit"'    In  another  place  he  says, 
with  more  positiveness,  that  ^  the  king  is  sovereign  above  all, 
and  has  of  right  the  general  custody  of  the  realm,  for  which 

>  OrdoDBaoMi  des  BflJa,  i.  L  p.  47.  •  Ooatninift  d*  BMVfoUi,  c  IB. 

•  Id.  p.  68. 
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cause  he  may  make  what  ordinances  he  pleases  for  tlie  com* 
mon  good,  and  what  he  ordains  ought  to  be  observed  ;  nor  is 
there  any  one  so  great  but  may  be  drawn  into  the  king's  court 
for  default  of  right  or  for  false  judgment,  or  in  matters  that 
affect  the  sovereign/*  ^  These  latter  words  give  us  a  clue  to 
GatuMor  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  what  means  an 
*^^-  absolute  monarchy  was.  established    in   France* 

For  tliough  the  barons  would  have  been  little  influenced  by 
the  authority  of  a  lawyer  like  Beaumanoir,  they  were  much 
less  able  to  resist  the  coercive  logic  of  a  judicial  tribunal  It 
was  in  vain  for  them  to  deny  the  obligation  of  royal  ordi- 
nances within  their  own  domains,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  which  took  a  very  different  view  of  their  privileges. 
This  progress  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  will  fall  under  the  next 
topic  of  inquiry,  and  is  only  now  hinted  at,  as  the  probable 
means  of  confinning  the  absolute  legislative  power  of  the 
French  crown. 

The  ultimate  source,  however,  of  this  increased  authority 
will  be  found  in  the  commanding  attitude  assumed  by  the 
kings  of  France  from  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  annexation  of  the  two  great  fiefs  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Toulouse.  Though  the  ch&telains  and  vavassors 
who  had  depended  upon  those  fiefs  before  their  reunion  were, 
agreeably  to  the  text  of  St.  Louis's  ordinance,  fully  sovereign, 
in  respect  of  legislation,  within  their  territories,  yet  they  were 
little  competent,  and  perhaps  little  disposed,  to  offer  any  op- 
position to  the  royal  edicts ;  and  the  same  relative  superiority 
of  force,  which  liad  given  the  first  kings  of  the  house  of  Capet 
a  tolerably  effective  control  over  the  vassals  dependent  on 
Paris  and  Orleans,  while  they  hardly  pretended  to  any  over 
Normandy  and  Toulouse,  was  now  extended  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom.  St.  Louis,  in  his  scrupulous  moder- 
ation, forbore  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  presented 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  reign ;  and  his  Establishments 
bear  testimony  to  a  state  of  political  society  which,  even  at 
the  moment  of  their  promulgation,  was  passing  away.  The 
next  thirty  years  after  his  death,  with  no  marked  crisis,  and 

1 0.  M.    B«aiimaaoiT  qma  hi  one  plaoe  werwke^  no  that  h«  may  enlbrQa  thsm 

tliU  stronger  laoguage  aboat  the  royal  again ;  **  for  what  it  pleemi  him  to  do 

•athoritj.    The  king,  he  gays,  may  an-  ought  to  be  held  as  law  "  (o.  85).    This  I 

Bvl  the  nleases  of  debts  made  by  any  owe  to  the  new  edition  of  the**  CoQtumei 

mm  wli*  aooompanisi  him  In  military  da  Beaumanoir,"  by  M.  Bengnot,  1842. 
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with  little  disturbance,  silendj  demolished  the  feudal  system 
such  as  had  been  established  in  France  during  the  dark  con- 
fusion of  the  tenth  century.  Philip  the  Fair,  by  help  of  his 
lawyers  and  his  financiers,  found  himself,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  real  master  of  his  subjects.^ 

There  was,  however,  one  essential  priyiiege  which  he 
could  not  hope  to  overturn  by  force,  the  immunity  coDTooatfon 
fix)m  taxation  enjoyed  by  his  barons. .    This,  it  will  q^^^^^ 
be  remembered,  embraced  the   whole  extent  ofpbiupthe 
their  fiefs,  and  their  tenantry  of  every  description ;  '*^' 
the  king  having  no  more  right  to  impose  a  tallage  upon  the 
demesne  towns  of  his  vassals  than  upon  themselves.     Thus" 
his  resources,  in  point  of  taxation,  were  limited  to  his  own 
domains ;  including  certainly,  under  Philip  the  Fair,  many  of 
the  noblest  cities  in   France^  but  by  no   means  sufficient 
to  meet  his  increasing  necessities.     We  have  seen  already 
the  expedients   employed  by  this  rapacious   monarch — a 
shameless  depreciation  of  the  coin,  and,  what  was  much  more 
justifiable,  the  levying  taxes  within  the  territories  of  his  vas- 
salfl  by  their  consent.   Of  these  measures,  the  first  was  odious, 
the  second  slow  and  imperfect     Confiding  in  his  sovereign 
authority  —  though  recently,  yet  almost  completely,  estab- 
lished— and  little  apprehensive  of  the  feudal  principles,  al- 
ready grown  obsolete  and  discountenanced,  he  was  bold  enough 
to  make  an  extraordinary  innovation  in  the  French  constitution. 
This  was  the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  a  representa 
tive  body,  composed  of  the  tliree  orders  of  the  nation.^    They 

1  ThA  rdffn  of  PhlUp  the  Vhir  has  been  nfcleii  of  towni  were  preeent  at  a  parlSa 

TBTT  well  dlieuBsed  by  Mably,  Sbunoodi,  meat  in  1241,  to  adTiw  the  king  what 

and  Qoiaot.    **  He  changed,"  save  the  shoald  be  done  in  consequence  of  the 

last,  "  monarchy  into  deepotinn ;  but  he  count  of  Angoulfime'e  reftual  of  homage 

was  not  one  of  those  despots  who  employ  BoulainYiIliers,  Hist,  de  TAnclen  Gou 

theirabeolute  power  fbr  the  public  good.''  yemement  dp  France,  t.  ii.  p.  20;Vil 

'*  On  ne  rencontre  dans  tout  le  coun  de  luet,  t.  ix.  p.  126.    The  latter  pretendc 

•on  rigno  aucune  kl6e  gte^rate,  et  qui  even  that  they  may  be  traced  a  century 

■'y  rapporte  an  bien  de  ses  s^)ots ;  c*est  ftrther  bacic ;  on  Tolt  d^i  les  gens  de 

an  deepote  igoVste,  d^TOU^  4  Iui-m6me  bonnes  yilles  asnster  aux  4tats  de  1146. 

q^  r^e  pour  lui  seul."     (Le^on  46.)  Ibid.    But  he  quotes  no  authority  for 

The  royal  authority  gained  so  much  this ;  and  his  raguo  language  does  not 

asoondou^  In  his  rdgn,  that,  while  we  Justify  us  in  scppodng  that  any  repre- 

hare  only  60  ordonnanoes  of  St.  Louis  in  sentation  of  the  three  estates,  properly 

ft»rty-two  years,  we  have  884  of  Philip  so  understood,  did,  or  indeed  could,  take 

IV  in  about  thirty.  place  in  1146,  while  the  power  of  the 

*  It    is  almost   unanimously  agreed  aristocracy  was  unbroken,  and  Tery  ftiw 

among  French  writers  that  Philip  the  towns  had  been  incorporated.    If  it  be 

Vilr  first  introduced  a  representation  of  true  that   the  deputies  of  some  royal 

the  towns  into  his  national  assembly  of  towns  were  summoned  to  the  parliament 

Btatee  General.  Nevertheless,  the  Chron-  of  1241,  the  conclusion  must  not  bo  in- 

lelaa  cf  St.  Denis,  and  other  historians  ferred  that  they  possessed  any  oonsentp 

tt  rather  a  late  date,  assert  that  the  dep-  ing  roioe,  nor  perhaps  that  they  formed. 
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were  first  convened  in  1302,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to 
the  king's  cause  in  his  great  quarrel  with  Boniface  YIII. ;  but 
their  earliest  grant  of  a  subsidy  is  in  1314.  X^us  the  nobilitj 
surrendered  to  the  crown  their  last  privilege  of  territorial  in- 
dependence ;  and,  having  first  submitted  to  its  appellant  juris- 
diction over  their  tribunals,  next  to  its  legislative  supremacy, 
now  suffered  their  own  dependents  to  become,  as  it  were, 
immediate,  and  a  third  estate  to  rise  up  almost  coordinate 
with  themselves,  endowed  with  new  franchises,  and  bearing  a 
new  relation  to  the  monarchy. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  motives  of  Philip  iu 
embodying  the  deputies  of  towns  as  a  separate  estate  in  the 
national  representation.  He  might,  no  question,  have  con- 
voked a  parUament  of  his  barons,  and  obtained  a  pecuniary 
contribution,  which  they  would  have  levied  upon  their  bur- 
gesses and  other  tenants.  But,  besides  the  ulterior  policy  of 
diminishing  the  control  of  the  barons  over  their  dependents, 

■triotly  speaking,  an  Integrant  portion  of  money,  when  the  ooart  was  unwHUng  to 

the  assembly.    There  is  reason  to  believe  convoke  the  States-General.    Yet  there 

that  deputies  from  the  royal  burghs  of  is  a  passage  in  a  book  of  considerable 

Scotland  oocasionaU V  appwed  at  the  bar  credit,  the  Orand  Customary,  or  Somme 

of  parliament  long  before  they  had  any  Runle  of  Bouteiller,  which  seems   to 

dehberative  Toioe. —  Pinkerton's  Hist,  of  render  general  the  particular  case  of  the 

Scotland,  vol.  I.  p.  871.  seneecliaaBBte  of  ^eaucaire.    Bouteiller 

An  ordinance  of  St  Louis,  quoted  in  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 

a  Tcry  respectable  book,  Vaissette's  His-  century.    The  great  courts  summoned 

toryof  Languedoe,  t.  iii.    p.  480,  but  from   time  to  time  by  the  balllis  and 

not  published  in  the  Recueil  des  Ordon-  seneschals  were  called    assises.     Their 

nances,  not  only  shows  the  existence.  In  usual  function  was  to  administer  Justice, 

one  instance,  of  a  provincial  legislattve  especially  by  way  of  appeal,  and  perhaps 

assembly,  hue  is  the  earliest  proof  per-  to  redress  abuses  of  inlbrior  officers.  But 

haps  of  the  tiers  6tat  appearing  as  a  con-  he  seems  to  give  them  a  more  extended 

stituent  4»art  of  it.    This  relates  to  the  authority.    £n  assise,  he  says,  appellte, 

leneschausste,  or  oouoty,  of  Beaueaire  in  leo  sages  et  seigneurs  du  pais,  penrent 

Languedoe,  and  bears  date  in  1254.    It  estre  mises  sua  nouvelles  constitutions, 

provides  that,  if  the  seneschal  shall  think  et  ordonnances  snr  le  pais  et  destruitet 

fit  to  prohibit  the  export  of  merchandise,  autre  que  seront  grevables,  et  en  autre 

he  shall  summon  some  of  the  prelates,  temps  non^  et  doivent  etre  publitea  safln 

barons,  knights,  and  inhabitants  of  the  que  nui  ne  lee  pueust  ignorer,  et  lore  no 

chief  towns,  by  whose  advice  he  shall  Iss  peut  ne  doit  jamais  nui  redarguer. — 


Issue  such  prohibition,  and  not  recall  it,  M6m.  del' Acad,  dee  Inscriptions,  t. 

when  made,  without  like  advice.    But  p.  €06. 
though  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  pro-       The  taiUa  was  assessed  by  respectable 

greesTve  importance  of  the  citisens  of  personschosenby  theadvineof  theparii^ 

towns,  yet  this  temporaxy  and  insulated  priests  and  others,  wliioh  gave  tte  people 

ordinance  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  a  sort  of  share  in  the  repartition,  to  use 

establish  a  constitutional  right.    Neither  a  French  term,  of  public  burdens;  a 

do  we  find  therein  any  evidence  of  rep-  matter  of  no  small  Importance  where  a 

resentation :  it  rather  appears  that  the  tax  is  levied  on  visible  property.   Ordon> 

persons  assisting  in  this  assembly  were  nances  des  Rois,  p.  ^1;   Beaumanoir, 

notables,  selected  by  the  seneschal.  p.  269.    This,  however,  continued,  I  b»- 

I  am   not  aware  of  any  instance  of  lieve,  to  be  the  practice  in  later  times : 

regular  provincial  estates    being  sum-  I  know  it  is  so  in  the  present  system  of 

monad  with  such  ftUl  powers,  although  France,  and  is  perfectly  distingulihabli 

It  was  very  common  In  the  fourteenth  from  a  popular  consent  to  taxation, 
santniy  to  ask  tbair  consent  to  grants  of 
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he  had  good  reason  to  expect  more  liberal  aid  from  the,  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  people  than  through  the  con- 
cession of  a  dissatisfied  aristocracy.  "He  must  be  blind, 
indeed,"  says  Pasquier,  "  who  does  not  see  that  the  roturier 
was  expressly  summoned  to  this  assembly,  contrary  to  the 
ancient  institutions  of  France,  for  no  other  reason  than  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  burden  was  intended  to  fall  principally  upon 
him,  he  might  engage  himself  so  far  by  promise,  that  he  could 
not  aflerwsuxls  murmur  or  become  refractory."  *  Nor  would 
I  deny  the  influence  of  more  generous  principles ;  the  ex- 
ample of  neighboring  countries,  the  respect  due  to  the  pro- 
gressive civilization  and  opulence  of  the  towns,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  that  ancient  maxim  of  the  northern  monarchies,  thai 
whoever  was  elevated  to  the  perfect  dignity  of  a  freeman  ac- 
quired a  claim  to  participate  in  the  imposition  of  public 
tributes. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
States-Greneral,  claimed  or  admitted,  during  forty  Righta  of 
years  after  their  first  convocation.    If,  indeed,  we  oSiaSiaa 
could  implicitly  confide  in  an  historian  of  the  six-  ^  tantioiK. 
teenth  century,  who  asserts  that  Louis  Hutin  bound  himself 
and  his  successors  not  to  levy  any  tax  without  the  consent  of 
the  three  estates,  the  problem  would  find  its  solution.^    This 
ample  charter  does  not  appear  in  the  French  archives ;  and, 
though  by  no  means  to  be  rejected  on  that  account,  when  we 
consider  the  strong  motives  for  its  destruction,  cannot  fairly 
be  adduced  as  an  authentic  fact.    Nor  can  we  altogether  infer, 
perhaps,  from  the  collection  of  ordinances,  that  the  crown  had 
ever  intentionally  divested  itself  of  the  right  to  impose  tallages 
on  its  domanial  teitants.     All  others,  however,  were  certainly 
exempted  from  that  prerogative ;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  general  sentiment  that  no  tax  whatever  could  be  levied 
witliout  free  consent  of  the  estates.'     Louis  Hutin,  in  a  char- 
ter granted  to  the  nobles  and  burgesses  of  Picardy,  promises 
to  abolish  the  unjust  taxes  (maltotes)  imposed  by  his  father;^ 
and  in  another  instrument,  called  the  charter  of  Normandy, 

^  I^htrohes  dt  la  Tnaoe,  1.  li.  e.  7.  to  impoM  taxos.    Montlofller  (Monuebfe 

*  BQulaiDTlUlert  (Ilht.  d»  PAnc.  Gon-  Fnn^ikiae,  t.  1.  p.  202)  is  of  the  ouna 
veroement,  t.  ii.  p.  128)  refers  for  this  to  opinioD.  In  foct,  there  la  reason  to  be- 
Nieholae  GUIea,  a  chronicler  of  no  great  liere  that  the  kings  in  general  did  not 
lepute.  claim  that  prerogadTe  abaolately,  what* 

•  Hably,  Obaervat.  lur  THIiit  de  Fiance,  ever  pretexts  they  might  set  ap  for  occar 
L  T.  e.  1,  is  poritiTe  against  %b»  right  sional  stretches  of  power. 

tf  PhlUp   the  Fair  and  his   snooessors       *  Ordonnanoes  des  liols,  t.  i.  p.  666. 
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declares  that  he  renounces  for  himself  and  his  successors  all 
undue  tallages  and  exactions,  except  in  case  of  evident  utility.^ 
This  exception  is  doubtless  of  perilous  ambiguity ;  yet,  as  the 
charter  was  literally  wrested  from  the  king  by  an  insurrec- 
tionary league,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  same  spirit  would 
rebel  against  his  royal  interpretation  of  state-necessity.  His 
successor,  Philip  the  Long,  tried  the  experiment  of  a  gabelle, 
or  excise  upon  salt.  But  it  produced  so  much  discontent  that 
he  was  compelled  to  assemble  the  States- Greneral,  and  to  pub- 
lish an  ordinance,  declaring  that  the  impost  was  not  designed 
to  be  perpetual,  and  that,  if  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  existing 
war  could  be  found  elsewhere,  it  should  instantly  determine.^ 
Whether  this  was  done  I  do  not  discover ;  nor  do  I  conceive 
that  any  of  the  sons  of  Philip  the  Fair,  inheriting  much  of  his 
rapacity  and  ambition,  abstained  from  extorting  money  with- 
out consent.  Philip  of  Valois  renewed  and  augmented  the 
duties  on  salt  by  his  o^^n  prerogative,  nor  had  the  abuse  of 
debasing  the  current  coin  been  ever  carried  to  such  a  height 
as  during  his  reign  and  the  first  years  of  his  successor.  These 
exactions,  aggravated  by  the  smart  of  a  hostile  invasion,  pro- 
duced a  very  remarkable  concussion  in  the  government  of 
France. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  advert,  in  another  place,  to  the 
states-         memorable  resistance  niade  by  the  States-General 

^^1856  of  ^^^^  &"^  ^^^^  ^o  ^^^  royal  authority^  on  account 
and  1866.  of  its  inseparable  connection  with  the  civil  history 
of  France.*  In  the  present  dmpter  the  assumption  of  politi- 
cal influence  by  those  assemblies  deserves  particular  notice. 
Not  that  they  pretended  to  restore  the  ancient  constitution  of 
th3  northern  nations*  still  flourishing  in  Spain  and  England, 
the  participation  of  legislative  power  with  the  crown.  Five 
hundred  years  of  anarchy  and  ignorance  had  swept  away  all 
remembrance  of  those  general  diets  in  which  the  capitularies 
of  the  Girlovingian  dynasty  had  been  established  by  conmnon 
consent.  Charlemagne  himself  was  hardly  known  to  the 
French  of  the  fourteenth  century,  except  as  the  hero  of  some 
silly  romance  or  ballad.  The  States-Greneral  remonstrated, 
indeed,  against  abuses,  and  especially  the  most  flagrant  of  all, 
the  adulteration  of  money  ;  but  the  ordinance  granting  redress 
emanated  altogether  from  the  king,  and  without  the  least 

1  OrdoDDBDce*  des  Boil,  t.  i.  p.  679.  *  Chap.  1.  p.  68. 

•Idem,  t.  i.p.  689. 
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reference  to  their  consent,  which  sometimes  Appears  to  be 
studiously  omitted.^  But  the  privilege  upon  which  the  States 
under  John  solely  relied  for  securing  the  redress  of  grieyancea 
was  that  of  granting  money,  and  of  regulating  its  collection^ 
The  latter,  indeed,  though  for  convenience  it  may  be  devolved 
upon  the  executive  government,  appears  to  be  incident  to 
every  assembly  in  which  the  right  of  taxation  resides.  Tliat, 
accordingly,  which  met  in  1355  nominated  a  committee  chosen 
out  of  the  three  orders,  which  was  to  sit  after  their  separation, 
and  which  the  king  bound  himself  to  consult,  not  only  as  to 
the  internal  arrangements  of  his  administration,  but  upon 
every  proposition  of  peace  or  armistice  with  England.  Dep- 
uties were  despatch^  into  each  district  to  superintend  the 
collection  and  receive  the  produce  of  the  subsidy  granted  by 
the  States.'  These  assumptions  of  power  would  not  long, 
we  may  be  certain,  have  left  the  sole  authority  of  legislation 
in  the  king,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  censured  as  usurpation,  if 
the  peculiar  emergency  in  which  France  was  then  placed  did 
not  furnish  their  defence.  But,  if  it  be  tnxe  that  the  kingdom 
was  reduced  to  the  utmost  danger  and  exhaustion,  as  much 
by  malversation  of  its  government  as  by  the  armies  of  Edward 
III.,  who  shall  deny  to  its  representatives  the  right  of  ultimate 
sovereignty,  and  of  suspending  at  least  the  royal  prerogatives, 
by  the  abuse  of  which  they  were  falling  into  destruction  ?  * 
I  confess  tiiat  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  or  perhaps  imprac- 
ticable, with  such  information  as  we  possess,  to  decide  upon 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  States-General  in  their  several 
meetings  before  and  ailer  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Arbitrary 
power  prevailed;  and  its  opponents  became,  of  course,  the 
theme  of  obloquy  with  modem  historians.  Froissart,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  impute  any  fisuilt  to  these  famous  assemblies 

1  TliA  prooMdlnn    of   States-QetMnral  may  Umttatioiu  In  Tespeet  of  enacting 

held  under  Philip  iV.  and  his  tons  have  laws,  save  those  which,  nntil  the  reign 

left  no  trace  in  the  Vrench  atatute-book.  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  feudal  prlndplet 

Two  ordonoaneee   alone,  out  of  some  had  tmpoeed. 

hundred  enacted  by  Philip  of  Valoia,  *  Ordonmuwee  des  Roia,  t.  iil.  p.    21 

•ppeu-  to  haTe  been  Ibnnded  upon  their  »nd  pr6fltoe,  p.  42.    This  prefhce  by  M. 

■uggestlona.  S^conse,  the  editor,  gives  a  Tery  clear 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  States-  view  of  the  general  and  provincial  assem- 
General  of  France  liad  at  no  period,  and  bUes  held  in  the  reign  of  John.  Ben- 
in no  instaoce,  a  coSrdioate  legislative  lainvilUera.  Ilist.  de  TAncien  Oouveme- 
anthority  with  the  crown,  or  even  a  con-  ment  de  Fiance,  t.  ii.,  or  Villaret,  t.  iz« 
sentinx  voioe.  Mably,  Bonlainvillien,  may  be  perused  with  advantage, 
and  Montloeier,  are  as  decisive  on  this  *  The  second  eontinuator  of  Nangis  in 
sut^t  as  the  most  courtly  writers  of  the  Spicilegium  dwells  on  theheavytaiMik 
that  country.  It  follows  as  a  just  con-  diminution  of  money,  and  general  oppvee- 
seqnence  that  France  never  possessed  a  siTeness  of  government  in  this  age :  t.  Ill 
ftie  eonstttation;  nor  had  the  monarchy  p.  106. 

roL.  I.  — M.  16 
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of  the  States-General ;  and  still  less  a  more  contemporary 
historian,  the  anonjrmous  contlnuator  of  Nangis.  Their 
notices,  however,  are  very  slight ;  and  our  chief  knowledge 
of  the  parliamentary  history  of  France,  if  I  may  employ  the 
expression,  must  be  collected  from  the  royal  ordinances  made 
upon  these  occasions,  or  from  unpublished  accounts  of  their 
transactions.  Some  of  these,  which  are  quoted  by  the  later 
historians,  are,  of  course,  inaccessible  to  a  writer  in  this 
country.  But  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  contain- 
ing the  early  proceedings  of  that  assembly  which  met  in 
October,  1356,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  by  no 
means  leads  to  an  unfavorable  estimate  of  its  intentions.^  The 
tone  of  their  representations  to  the  duke  of  Normandy  (Charles 
v.,  not  then  called  Dauphin)  is  full  of  loyal  respect ;  their 
complaints  of  bad  administration,  though  bold  and  pointed,  not 
outrageous ;  their  offers  of  subsidy  liberal.  The  necessity  of 
restoring  the  coin  is  strongly  represented  as  the  grand  con- 
dition upon  which  they  consented  to  tax  the  people,  who  had 
been  long  defrauded  by  the  base  money  of  Philip  the  Fair 
and  his  successors.^ 

1  Cotton  MS8.  Titos,  t.  xU.  fbl.  6S-74.  conqne  ottrqj  on  ayde  qa>i]s  JMnent,  Us 

This  msnuseript  is  noticed,  as  an  im-  enssent  bonne  monnoye  et  estable  selon 

portant  document,  in  the  pre&oe  to  the  i'advis  des  trols  eetats ;  et  que  les  ehartree 

'ttiird  Tolume  of  Ordonnanoes,  p.  48.  by  et  lettres  fidtes  pour  les  refbnnations  du 

M.  S6eoosse,  who  had  found  it  mentioned  royaume  par  le  roy  Philippe  le  Bel,  et 

In  the  Bibliothique    Historiqae  of  Le  tontes  celles  qui  fnrent  fidtes  par  le  roy 

Long,  No.  11,2^.    No  French  antiquary  notre  seigneur  qni  est  a  present,  fiissent 

appears,  at  least  before  that  time,  to  have  oonfinntes,  enterin^es,  tenues,  et  gard^^ 

seen  it;  but  BoulainTiillers  eot^ectured  de  point  en  point;  et  toutes  les  aides 

that  it  related  to  the  assembly  of  States  quekM>nque8  qui  fkites  soient  fussent  re 

In  FebruazT,  1856  (1857),  and  li.  S^usse  cues  et  di8tribu6es  par  oeulz  qni  soient  a 

supposed  it  rather  to  be  the   original  cecommis  par  les  trois  estats,  et  autori- 

journal  of  the  preceding  meeting  in  Oo-  s6es  par  M.  le  Due,  et  sur  certainee  an- 

tober,  1866,  from  which  a  eopy,  found  tree  conditions  et  modifications  Jnstes  et 

among  the  manuscripts  of  Dupuy,  and  raissonables  proulBtables,  et  semble  que 

frequently  refemd  to  by  Steousse  him-  oeste  aide  eust  Mh  moult  grant  et  moult 

self  in  his  preflice,  had  been  taken.    M.  pronffltable,  et  trop  plus  que  aides  de 

S^oousse  was  perfectly  right  in  supposing  fhit  de  monnoye.     Oar  elle  se  feroit  de 

the  manuscript  in  question  to  relate  to  Tolont6  dn  peuple  et  consentement  com- 

the  proceedings  of  October,  and  not  of  mun  selon  IMeu  et  selon  conscience :  El 

February ;  but  it  Is  not  an  original  instru-  le  prouflit  que  on  prent  et  veult  on  pien- 

ment.    It  forms  part  of  a  small  Tolume  dee  sur  le  &it  de  la  monnoye  duquel  on 

written  on  Tellum,  and  containing  sereral  Teult  (aire  le  fiUt  de  la  guerre,  et  oe  soit 

other  treatises.    It  seems,  howerer,  as  a  la  destruction,  et   a  estA  an  temps 

Ihr  as  T  can  Judge,  to  be  another  copy  of  paas4,  du  roy  et  du  royaume  et  des  sub- 

the  account  which  Dupny  possessed,  and  Jets ;  Et  st  se  destruit  le  blUon  tant  par 

which  Steousse  so  often  quotes,  undev  fontures  et  blanchls  oomme  antrement, 

the  name  of  Proc^verbal.  ne  le  ftit  ne  peust  durer  longuement 

It  is  singular  that  SLsmondl  jiays  (z.  qu'il  ne  Tienne  a  destruction  si  on  oon- 

47B)«  with  S<6oousse  before  his  eyes,  that  ttnne  longuement;  Bt  si  est  tout  certain 

the  vroeit-verifaux  of  the  StatesA^eneial,  que   les   gens  d^armes   ne  Touldroient 

In  1856,  are  not  extant.  estre  contens  de  lenrs  galgss  par  foibl* 

*  Bt  estoit  et  est  I'entente  de  ceulz  qui  monnoye,  &o. 
a  la  ditte  conrocation  estdent,  que  quel- 
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Bat  whatever  opportunitj  might  now  be  afforded  for  estab- 
lishing a  just  and  free  constitution  in  France  was  ^[irotibiM  at 
entirely  lost  Charles,  inexperienced  and  sur-  Parfe. 
rounded  by  evil  counsellors,  thought  the  States-  ^*'*'  ^^* 
Greneral  inclined  to  encroach  upon  his  rights,  of  which,  in  the 
best  part  of  his  life,  he  was  always  abundantly  careful.  He 
dismissed,  therefore,  the  assembly,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
easy  but  ruinous  expedient  of  debasing  the  coin.  This  led  to 
seditions  at  Paris,  by  which  his  authority,  and  even  his  life, 
were  endangered.  In  February,  1657,  three  months  afler 
the  last  meeting  had  been  dissolved,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
voke the  States  again,  and  to  enact  an  ordinance  conformable 
to  the  petitions  tendered  by  the  former  assembly.^  This  con- 
tained many  excellent  provisions,  both  for  the  redress  of  abuses 
and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Edward ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  men  who  advised  measures 
so  conducive  to  the  public  weal  could  have  been  the  blind  in- 
struments of  the  king  of  Navarre.  But  this,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  is  a  problem  in  history  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  resolve.  It  appears,  however,  that,  in  a  few  weeks  after 
the  promulgation  of  this  ordinance,  the  proceedings  of  the  re- 
formers fell  into  discredit,  and  their  commission  of  thirty-six, 
to  whom  the  collection  of  the  new  subsidy,  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  administration  of  govern- 
ment had  been  intrusted,  became  unpopular.  The  subsidy 
produced  much  less  than  they  had  led  the  people  to  expect : 
briefly,  the  usual  consequence  of  democradcal  emotions  in  a 
monarchy  took  place.  Disappointed  by  the  failure  of  hopes 
unreasonably  entertained  and  improvidently  encouraged,  and 
disgusted  by  the  excesses  of  the  violent  demagogues,  the  na- 
tion, especially  its  privileged  classes,  who  seem  to  have  con- 
curred in  the  original  proceedings  of  the  States-Greneral, 
attached  themselves  to  the  party  of  Charles,  and  enabled  him 
to  quell  opposition  by  force.^  Marcel,  provost  of  the  traders, 
a  municipal  magistrate  of  Paris,  detected  in  the  overt  execu- 
tion of  a  traitorous  conspiracy  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  was 
put  to  death  by  a  private  hand.  Whatever  there  had  been 
of  real  patriotism  in  the  States-General,  artfully  confounded, 
according  to  the  practice  of  courts,  with  these  schemes  of 

1  Ordonnances  dw  Bob,  t.  iU.  p.  121.     enlm  ngol  nMOtla  male  Ire.  fte.    Goo* 
>  nifloordift  mott,  illi  tree  status  ab    tlnuator  Qui.  m  Nangis  in  SpldleBio,  t 
tnoepto  propoeito  oenaTemnt     Kx  func    iU.  p.  116. 
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disaffected  men,  shared  in  the  common  obloquy;  whatever 
substantial  reforms  had  been  projected  the  government  threw 
aside  as  seditious  innovations.  Charles,  who  had  assumed 
the  title  of  regent,  found  in  the  States-General  assembled  at 
Paris,  in  1359,  a  very  different  disposition  from  that  which 
their  predecessora  had  displayed,  and  publicly  restored  all 
counsellors  whom  in  the  former  troubles  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  discard.  Thus  the  monarchy  resettled  itself  on  its 
ancient  basis,  or,  more  properly,  acquired  additional  stability.^ 
Both  John,  after  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  and  Charles 
V.  imposed  taxes  without  consent  of  the  States- 
impoMdby  General.^  The  latter,  indeed,  hardly  ever  con- 
otutriu^v.  voked  that  assembly.  Upon  his  death  the  conten- 
tion between  the  crown  and  representative  body 
onSnance  of  ^'^  renewed ;  and,  in  the  first  meeting  held  after 
Oh»rjMVi.  the  accession  of  Charles  VI.,  the  government  was 
compelled  to  revoke  all  taxes  illegally  imposed 
since  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  This  is  the  most  remedial  or 
dinance,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  French  legislation.  ^  We 
will,  ordain  and  grant,''  says  the  king,  ^  that  the  aids,  subsi- 
dies, and  impositions,  of  whatever  kind,  and  however  imposed, 
that  have  had  course  in  the  realm  since  the  reign  of  our 
predecessor,  Philip  the  Fair,  shall  be  repealed  and  abolished ; 
and  we  will  and  decree  that,  by  the  course  which  the  said  im- 
positions have  had,  we  or  our  successors  shall  not  have  ac- 
quired any  right,  nor  shall  any  prejudice  be  wrought  to 
our  people,  nor  to  their  privileges  and  liberties,  which  shall 
be  reestablished  in  as  full  a  manner  as  they  enjoyed  them  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  or  at  any  time  since ;  and  we 
will  and  decree  that,  if  anything  has  been  done  contrary  to 
them  since  that  time  to  the  present  hour,  neither  we  nor  our 
successors  shall  take  any  advantage  therefrom."'  If  circum- 
stances had  turned  out  favorably  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  this 
ordinance  might  have  been  the  basis  of  a  free  3onstitution, 
in  respect,  at  least,  of  immunity  from  arbitrary  taxation  But 
the  coercive  measures  of  the  court  and  tumultuous  spirit  of 

>  A  yery  AiU  aocotint  of  tbese  trans-  lainTillien  and  Mably,  whom,  howeyer, 

actions  is  d^yen  by  Sfeonme,  in  his  His-  it  is  well  worth  while  to  hear, 

tory  of  Charles  the  Bad,  p.  107,  and  in  *  Mably,  1.  y.  e.  6,  note  6. 

lidB  preflice  to  the  third  yolume  of  the  >  OrdoDnances  des  Rois,  t.  yl.  p.  664. 

Ordonnanoes  des  Rols.    The  reader  must  The  ordinance  is  long,  containing  ft** 

make  allowance  for  the  nsual  partialities  quent  repetitions,  and  a  great  redun« 

of  a  French  historian,  where  an  opposi-  dance  of  words,  intended  to  glye  mora 

tlon  to  the  reigning  prince  is  his  subject,  force,  or  at  least  solemnity. 
k  contrary  bus  Is  manifsitpd  by  Boa- 
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the  Parisians  produced  an  open  qoarrel,  in  which  the  pop* 
alar  party  met  with  a  decisive  failare. 

It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  that  a  number  of  deputies, 
elected  merely  for  the  purpose  of  granting  monej,  can  pos- 
sess that  weight,  or  be  invested  in  the  ejes  of  their  constitu^- 
ents  with  that  awfulness  of  station,  which  is  required  to 
withstand  the  rojal  authority.  The  States- Greneral  had  no 
right  of  redressing  abuses,  except  by  petition ;  no  share  in 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty,  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
legislative  power.  Hence,  even  in  their  proper  department 
of  imposing  taxes,  they  were  supposed  incapable  of  binding 
their  constituents  without  their  special  assent.  Whether  it 
were  the  timidity  of  the  deputies,  or  false  notions  of  freedom, 
which  produced  this  doctrine,  it  was  evidently  repugnant  to 
the  stability  and  dignity  of  a  representative  assembly.  Nor 
was  it  less  ruinous  in  practice  than  mistaken  in  theory.  For 
as  the  necessary  subsidies,  after  being  provisionally  granted 
by  the  States,  were  often  rejected  by  their  electors,  the  king 
found  a  reasonable  pretence  for  dispensing  with  the  concur- 
rence  of  his  subjects  when  he  levied  contributions  upon 
them. 

The  States-Gkneral    were  convdced    but    rarely  under 
Charles  VL  and  VII.,  both  of  whom  levied  money 
without  their  concurrence.     Yet  there  are  remark-  oenani 
able  testimonies  under  the  latter  of  these  princes  ^^^^  y^L 
that  the  sanction  of  national  representatives  was 
still  esteemed  strictly  requisite  to  any  ordinance  imposing  a 
general  tax,  however  the  emergency  of  circumstances  might 
excuse  a  more  arbitrary  procedure.    Thus  Charles  YU.,  in 
1436,  declares  that  he  has  set  up  again  the  aids  which  had 
been  previously  abolished  ^  the  consent  of  the  three  ettatee} 
•And  in  the  important  edict  establishing  the  companies  of  or- 
donnance,  which  is  recited  to  be  done  by  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  States-General  assembled  at  Orleans,  the  for- 
ty-first section  appears  to  bear  a  necessary  construction  that 
no  tallage  could  lawfully  be  imposed  without  such  consent* 
It  is  maintained,  indeed,  by  some  writers,  that  the  perpetual 
taille  established  about  the  same  time  was  actually  granted  by 
these  States  of  1489,  though  it  does  not  so  appear  upon  the 

1  Ordonnanoafl  des  Eob.  t.  xtU.  p.  211.    granted  moiwj  daring  this  nign :  t.  iU 
•  lUd.,  p.  812.    BoQlainTilUen  men-    p.  70 
tlona  oth«r  faittenwn  where  the  States 
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face  of  any  ordinance.^  And  certainlj  this  is  consonant  to  the 
real  and  recognized  constitution  of  that  age. 

But  the  crafty  advisers  of  courts  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
PioWndni     enlightened  by  experience  of  past  dangers,  were 
Mtetat.         averse  to  encountering  these  great  politi^  masses, 
from  which  there  were,  even  in  peaceful  times,  some  disquiet- 
ing interferences,  some  testimonies  of  public  spirit,  and  rec- 
ollections of  liberty  to  i^prehend.    The  kings  of  France, 
indeed,  had  a  resource,  which  generally  enabled  them  to  avoid 
a  convocation  of  the  States-General,  without  violating  the 
national  franchises.     From  provincial  assemblies,  composed 
of  the  three  orders,  they  usually  obtained  more  money  than 
they  could  have  extracted  from  the  common  representatives 
of  the  nation,  and  heard  less  of  remonstrance  and  demand.' 
Languedoc  in  particular  had  her  own  assembly  of  states,  and 
was  rarely  called  upon  to  send  deputies  to  the  general  body, 
or  representatives  of  what  was  called  the  LanguedoiL     But 
Auvergne,  Normandy,  and  other  provinces  belonging  to  the 
latter  division,  had  frequent  convocations  of  their  respective 
estates  during  the  intervals  of  the  States-Greneral  —  intervals 
which  by  this  means  were  protracted  far  beyond  that  dura- 
tion to  which  the  exigencies  of  the  crown  would  otherwise 
have  confined  them.*    This  was  one  of  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  constitutions  of  France  and  England,  and 
arose  out  of  the  original  disease  of  the  former  monarchy— 
the  distraction  and  want  of  unity  consequent  upon  the  de- 
cline of  Charlemagne's  family,  which  separated  the  different 
provinces,  in  respect  of  their  interests  and  domestic  govern- 
ment, from  each  other. 

But  the  formality  of  consent,  whether  by  general  or  pro- 
vincial states,  now  ceased  to  be  reckoned  indispensable.  The 
lawyers  had  rarely  seconded  any  efibrts  to  restrain  arbitrary 
power :  in  their  hatred  of  feudal  principles,  especially  those' 
of  territorial  jurisdiction,  every  generous  sentiment  of  free- 
dom was  proscribed ;  or,  if  they  admitted  that  absolute  pre- 
rogative might  require  some  checks,  it  was  such  only  aa 
themselves,  not  the  national  representatives,  should  impose, 
j^^^^  ^  Charles  VII.  levied  money  by  his  own  authority* 
LoQis  XI.      Louis  XL  carried  this  encroachment  to  the  highest 

1  Briqiil{n>7T    prMkee    an  treldtaie       *  VlUant,  t.  zi.  p.  370. 
looM  des  OrdoDiuuioet.    BoalainTilUen,       *  OrdomuuioM  dM  Bote,  t.  Ul.  pH  AMt 
t.  itt.  p.108. 
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pitch  of  exaction.  It  was  the  boast  of  courtiers  that  he  first 
released  the  kings  of  France  from  dependence  (hars  tie  page)  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  effectually  demolished  those  bar* 
riers  which,  however  imperfect  and  ill-placed,  had  imposed 
some  impediment  to  the  establishment  of  despotism.^ 

The  exactions  of  Louis,  however,  though  borne  with 
patience,  did  not  pass  for  legal  with  those  upon  whom  thej 
pressed.  Men  still  remembered  their  ancient  privileges, 
which  thej  might  see  with  mortification  well  preserved  in 
England.  ^  There  is  no  monarch  or  lord  upon  earth  (says 
Philip  de  Comines,  himself  bred  in  courts)  who  can  raise  a 
farthing  upon  his  subjects,  beyond  his  own  domains,  without 
their  free  concession,  except  through  tyranny  and  violence. 
It  may  be  objected  that  in  some  cases  there  may  not  be  time 
to  assemble  them,  and  that  war  will  bear  no  delay ;  but  I  re- 
ply (he  proceeds)  that  such  haste  ought  not  to  be  made,  and 
there  will  be  time  enough ;  and  I  tell  you  that  princes  iure 
more  powerful,  and  more  dreaded  by  their  enemies,  when 
they  undertake  anything  with  the  consent  of  their  subjects."  ' 

The  States-General  met  but  twice  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI.,  and  on  neither  occasion  for  the  purpose  ^ 
of  granting  money.     But  an  assembly  in  the  first  General  ot 
year  of  Charles  VIII.,  the  States  of  Tours  in  J^  *° 
1484,  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked,  as  it  marks 
the  last  struggle  of  the  French  nation  by  its  legal  representa- 
tives for  immunity  irom  arbitrary  taxation. 

A  warm  contention  arose  for  the  regency  upon  the  >  acces- 
sion of  Charles  VIII.,  between  his  aunt,  Anne  de  Beaujeu, 
whom  the  late  king  had  appointed  by  testament,  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XII.  The  latter  combined  to  de* 
mand  a  convocation  of  the  States-Greneral,  which  accordingly 
took  place.  The  king's  minority  and  the  factions  at  court 
seemed  no  unfavorable  omens  for  liberty.  But  a  scheme  was 
artfully  contrived  which  had  the  most  direct  tendency  to 

1  The  prelkee  to  th«  rizteenth  Tolmna  do  Gomlnef  was  Ibrcibly  itraok  with  th« 

«t  OrdonnaQoes,  before  qaoted,  displajs  different  sitnatkm  of  Bngland  and  the 

a  laaoentable  picture  of  ue  Internal  sit-  Netherlands.    And  Sir  John  Forteeoo* 

nation  of  France  in  oonseqnenoe  of  ex-  has  a  remarkable  passage  on  the  porerty 

eessiTe  taxation  and  other  abuses.  These  and  sexritude  of  the  French  eommone, 

erils,  in  a  less  aggrarated  degree,  con-  contrasted  with  BngUsh  freemen. — IMf. 

tinned  erer  since  to  retard  ttie  improve-  Ibrence  of  Limited  and  Absolute  Moa* 

ment  and  diminish  the  intrinsic  proe-  archy,  p.  17. 

perlty  of  a  country  so  extraordinarily  i  M6m  de  Oominaa,  1.  It.  e.  19. 
endowed  with  natural  adTantagee.  Philip 
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break  Ihc  force  of  a  popular  assembly.  The  deputies  were 
classed  in  six  nations,  who  debated  in  separate  chambers,  and 
consulted  each  other  onlj  upon  the  result  of  their  respective 
deliberations.  It  was  easj  for  the  court  to  foment  the  jeal- 
ousies natural  to  such  a  partition.  Two  nations,  the  Norman 
and  Burgu^^.dian,  asserted,  that  the  right  of  providing  for  the 
regency  devolved,  in  the  king's  minority,  upon  the  States* 
General ;  a  claim  of  great  boldness,  and  certainly  not  much 
founded  upon  precedents.  In  virtue  of  this,  they  proposed  to 
foi-m  a  council,  not  only  of  the  princes,  but  of  certain  depur 
ties  to  be  elected  by  the  six  nations  who  composed  the  States. 
But  the  other  four,  those  of  Paris,  Aquitaine,  Languedoc,  and 
Languedoil  (which  last  comprised  the  central  provinces),  re- 
jected this  plan,  from  which  the  two  former  ultimately  de- 
sisted, and  the  choice  of  councillors  was  left  to  the  princes. 
A  firmer  and  more  unanimous  spirit  was  displayed  upon 
the  subject  of  public  reformation.  The  tyranny  of  Louis 
XI.  had  been  so  unbounded,  that  all  ranks  agreed  in  calling 
for  redress,  and  the  new  governors  were  desirous,  at  least  by 
punishing  his  favorites,  to  show  their  inclination  towards  a 
change  of  system.  They  were  very  far,  however,  from  ap- 
proving the  propositions  of  the  States-General.  These  went 
to  points  which  no  court  can  bear  to  feel  touched,  though 
there  is  seldom  any  other  mode  of  redressing  public  abuses : 
the  profuse  expense  of  the  royal  household,  the  number  of 
pensions  and  improvident  grants,  the  excessive  establishment 
of  troops.  The  States  explicitly  demanded  that  the  taille  and 
all  other  arbitrary  imposts  should  be  abolished;  and  that 
from  thenceforward,  "according  to  the  natural  liberty  of 
France,"  no  tax  should  be  levied  in  the  kingdom  without  the 
consent  of  the  States.  It  was  with  great  difficulty,  and 
through  the  skilful  management  of  the  court,  that  they  con- 
sented to  the  collection  of  the  taxes  payable  in  the  time  of 
Charles  YII.,  with  the  addition  of  one  fourth  as  a  gifl  to  the 
king  upon  his  accession.  This  subsidy  they  declare  to  be 
granted  "  by  way  of  gift  and  concession,  and  not  otherwise, 
and  so  as  no  one  should  from  thenceforward  call  it  a  tax,  but 
a  gifl  and  concession."  And  this  was  only  to  be  in  force  for 
two  years,  after  which  they  stipulated  that  another  meeting 
should  be  convoked.  But  it  was  little  likely  that  the  govern- 
ment would  encounter  such  a  risk ;  and  tiie  princes,  whose 
factious  views  the  States  had  by  no  means  seconded,  felt  no 
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temptation  to  urge  again  their  convocation.  No  assembly  in 
the  annals  of  France  seems,  notwithstanding  some  party 
selfishness  arising  out  of  the  division  into  nations,  to  have 
conducted  itself  with  so  much  public  spirit  and  moderation ; 
nor  had  that  country  perhaps  ever  so  fair  a  prospect  of  estab- 
lishing a  legitimate  constitution.^ 

5.  The  right  of  jurisdiction  has  undergone  changes  in 
France  and  in  the  adjacent  countries  still  more     ^^^^ 
remarkable  than  those  of  the  legislative  power  ;oh»Dge8  in 
and  passed  through  three  very  distinct  sta^s,  as  ^uJy*Sr" 
the  popular,  aristocratic,  or  regal  influence  pre-  France, 
dominated  in  the  political  system.     The  Franks,  original 
Lombards;  and  Saxons  seem  alike  to  have  been  ?J5Jj5J,5'q 
jealous  of  judicial  authority,  and  averse  to  surren-  ^ 
dering  what  concerned  every  man's  private  right  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  neighbors  and  his  equals.     Every  ten  families 
are  supposed  to  have  had  a  magistrate  of  their  own  election : 
the  tithingman  of  England,  the  decanus  of  France  and  Lom- 
bardy.^    Next  in  order  was  the  Centenarius  or  Hundredary, 
whose  name  expresses  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  who, 
like  the  Decanus,  was  chosen  by  those  subject  to  it.*     But  the 
authority  of  these  petty  magistrates  was  gradually  confined 
to  the  less  important  subjects  of  legal  inquiry.     No  man,  by 
a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne,  could  be  impleaded  for  his  life, 
or  liberty,  or  lands,  or  servants,  in  the  hundred  oourt^    In 
such  weighty  matters,  or  by  way  of  appeal  fix>m  the  lower 
jurisdictions,  the  count  of  the  district  was  judge.     He  indeed 
was  appointed  by  the  sovereign ;  but  his  power  was  checked 
by  assessors,  called  Scabini,  who  held  their  office  by  the 
election,  or  at  least  the  concurrence,  of  the  people.*    An  ulti- 

1 1  am  altogether  Indebted  to  Oarnler  Beeanns :   and   Horatori,  Antlq.    Ital. 

Ibr  the  proceedings  of  the  States  of  Tooxs.  Diuert.  10. 

His  account  (Hist,  de  France,  t.  xrili.  p.  *  It  is  evident  flrom  the  Gapitnlariee  of 

164-84B)  is  extremely  eopions,  and  de-  Charlemagne  (Baluie,  t.  i.  p.  426,  466) 

rived  from  a  manuscript  Journal.    Co-  that  the  Centenarii  were  elected  by  the 

mines  alludes  to  them  sometimes,  but  people  ;   that  is,  I  suppose,  the  firee- 

with    little  particularity.     The  aoore-  holders. 

mentioned  manuscript  was  published  in  *  Ut  nullus  homo  in  plaeito  eentenarii 

1885,  among  the  Dooumens  InMits  sur  neque  ad  mortem,  neque  ad  libertatem 

I'Histoire  de  France.  suam  amittendam,  aut  ad  res  reddendas 

*  The   Decanus   is  mentioned   by  a  Tel  mancipla  iudicetur.    Sed  ista  aut  in 

writer  of  the  ninth  age  as  the  lowest  presentii  oomitls  Tel  mlssorum  noetro- 

species  of  Judge,  immediately  under  the  rum  Judioentur.    Capit.  a.d.  812;  Balus. 

Centenarius.    The  latter  is  compared  to  p.  4»l, 

the  Plebanus,  or  priest,  of  a  church  where  *Balud  Capltularia,   p.  466;  Mur» 

baptism  was  performed,  and  the  former  tori,  IMssert.  10;  Du  Gauge,  t.  ScabinL 

tc  an  inflirior  presbyter     Du  Gauge,  t.  These  Scabini  may  be  traced  by  the  light 
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mate  appeal  seems  to  have  Iain  to  the  Count  Palatiue,  an 
officer  of  the  royal  household ;  and  sometimes  causes  were 
decided  by  the  sovereign  himself.*  Such  was  the  original 
model  of  judicature  ;  but  as  complaints  of  injustice  and  neg^ 
lect  were  frequently  made  against  the  counts,  Charlemagne, 
desirous  on  every  account  to  control  them,  appointed  special 
judges,  called  Missi  Regii,  who  held  assises  from  place  to 
place,  inquired  into  abuses  and  maladministration  of  justice, 
enforced  its  execution,  and  expelled  inferior  judges  from  their 
offices  for  misconduct.* 

This  judicial  system  was  gradually  superseded  by  one 
Territorial  founded  upou  totally  opposite  principles,  those  of 
jarisdiotion.  feudal  privilege.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
progress  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  In  many  early  charters 
of  the  French  kings,  beginning  with  one  of  Dagobert  I.  in 
630,  we  find  inserted  in  their  grants  of  land  an  immunity 
from  the  entrance  of  the  ordinary  judges,  either  to  hear 
causes,  or  to  exact  certain  dues  accruing  to  the  king  and  to 
themselves.*  These  charters  indeed  relate  to  church  lands, 
which,  as  it  seems  implied  by  a  law  of  Charlemagne,  univer- 


of  charters  dovn  to  the  eleventh  centary. 
Reoueil  dee  HIstoriens,  t.  vi.  preface,  p. 
186.  There  in,  in  particular,  a  decisivjo 
proof  of  their  existence  in  918,  in  a  record 
which  I  hare  already   had  occaiiion  to 

8 note.  Vaiseette.  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t. 
.  Appendix,  p.  66.  Da  Cange,  Baluse, 
and  other  antiquaries  have  confounded 
the  Scabini  with  the  Rachimburgil,  of 
whom  we  road  in  the  oldest  laws.  But 
Sarigny  and  Ouizot  have  proved  the  lat- 
ter were  landowners,  acting  in  the  coun- 
ty eourtA  as  judges  under  the  presidency 
of  the  count,  but  wholly  independent  of 
him.  The  Scabini  in  Charlemaflrne*s  a^ 
superseded  them.  —  Essais  sur  I'llistolre 
de  France,  p.  259.  272. 

I  Du  Gange,  Dissertation  14,  sur  Join- 
ville;  and  Glossary,  v.  Comites  Palatini; 
M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  t.  xxx.  p. 
680.  Louis  the  Debonair  i.'ave  one  day 
In  every  week  for  hmrinie  causes;  but 
his  subjects  were  roquinMi  not  to  have 
recourse  to  him,  unless  where  the  Missi 
or  the  counts  had  not  done  justice.  Ba- 
luie,  t.  i.  p.  668.  Charles  the  Bald  ex- 
pressly reserves  an  appeal  to  himself 
from  the  inferior  tribunals.  Capit.  869, 
t.  ii.  p.  215.  In  his  reign  there  was  at 
least  a  claim  to  sovereignty  preserved. 

>For  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Missi 
Rpgii,besides  the  Capitularies  themselves, 
ae  Muratori's  eighth  Dissertation.    They 


went  their  circuits  ibur  times  »-year. 
Capitul.  A.D.  812;  a.d.  828.  A  vestige 
of  this  institution  long  continned  In  ths 
province  of  Auveigne,  under  the  nam* 
of  Qrands  Jours  d'Anvergne;  which 
Louis  XI.  revived  in  1479.  Gamier, 
Hist,  de  France,  t.  xvill.  p.  468. 

3  If  a  charter  of  Clovis  to  a  monastery 
called  Reomaense,  dated  496,  is  genuine, 
the  same  words,  of  exemption  occurring 
in  it,  we  must  refer  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  very  in&ncy  of  the  French 
monarchy.  And  M.  Lehuerou  (Inst. 
Caroling,  p  225  et  post)  has  strongly 
contended  for  the  right  of  lords  to  exer* 
else  jurisdiction  in  virtue  of  their  ownei^ 
ship  of  the  soil,  and  without  r^^rd  to 
the  personal  law  of  those  coming  within 
its  scope  by  residence.  This  territorial 
right  he  deduces  from  the  earliest  tames ; 
it  was  an  enlargement  of  the  ancient 
munfiium^  or  protection,  among  the  Ger- 
mans ;  which  must  have  been  solely  per- 
sonal before  the  establishment  of  sepa- 
rate property  in  land,  but  became  local 
after  the  settlement  in  Gaul,  to  which 
that  great  civil  revolution  was  due.  The 
authority  of  M.  liehuerou  is  entitled  to 
much  respect ;  yet  his  theory  seems  to 
involve  a  more  extensive  development  of 
the  feudfd  system  in  the  Merovingian 
period  than  we  generally  admit. 
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Bally  possessed  an  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdiction.  A 
precedent,  however,  in  Marculfus  leads  us  to  infer  a  similar 
immunity  to  have  been  usual  in  gifls  to  private  persons.'^ 
These  rights  of  justice  in  the  beneficiary  tenants  of  the  crown 
are  attested  in  several  passages  of  the  capitularies.  And  a 
charter  of  Louis  I.  to  a  private  individual  contains  a  full  and 
exclusive  concession  of  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  resident 
within  the  territory,  though  subject  to  the  appellant  control 
of  the  royal  tribunals.'  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  an  ex- 
emption from  the  regular  judicial  authorities  implied  or  natu- 
rally led  to  a  right  of  administering  justice  in  their  place. 
But  this  could  at  first  hardly  extend  beyond  the  tributaries  or 
villeins  who  cultivated  their  master's  soil,  or,  at  most,  to  free 
persons  without  property,  resident  in  the  territory.  To  de- 
termine their  quarrels,  or  chastise  their  offences,  was  no  very 
illustrious  privilege.  An  alodial  freeholder  could  own  no 
jiuisdiction  but  that  of  the  king.  It  was  the  general  preva- 
lence of  subinfeudation  which  gave  importance  to  the  terri- 
torial jurisdictions  of  the  nobility.  >  For  now  the  military 
tenants,  instead  of  repairing  to  the  county-oourt,  sought  jus- 
tice in  that  of  their  immediate  lord ;  or  rather  the  count  him- 
self, become  the  suzerain  instead  of  the  governor  of  his  dis- 
trict, altered  the  form  of  his  tribunal  upon  tliB  feudal  model.* 
A  system  of  procedure  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  age 
spread  universally  over  ■  France  and  Germany.  The  tri- 
bunals of  the  king  were  forgotten  like  his  laws ;  the  one 
retaining  as  little  authority,  to  correct,  as  the  other  to  regu- 
late, the  decisions  of  a  territorial  judge.  The  rules  of  evi- 
dence were  superseded  by  that  monstrous  birth  of  ferocity 
and  superstition,  the  judicial  combat,  and  the  maxims  of  law 
reduced  to  a  few  capricious  customs,  which  varied  in  almost 
every  barony. 

1  Haronlil  Fbnnnln,  1.  i.  e.  17.  mil  m  roira]  trfbanals.    Si  allqalfl  epls* 

s  Bt  nullns  eomeit,  neo  Tleariafl,  nee  oopiu,  Tel  comes  m  tubiu  noeter  raa 

Innlores  eorum,  neo  lllni  Judex  pnbU-  homlcd  contra  rectum  et  JuBtlfeiam  lece- 

eufi  lllorum,  hominee  qui  super  lUorum  rlt,  et  si  Inde  ad  nos  leclamaTerit,  sclal 

aprbfone  habitant,  aut  In  lllorum  pro*  quia,  slcut  ratio  et  lex  est,  hoc  emendare 

prio,  dUtrlngere  nee Judlcare  prsnumant ;  mdemus. 

aed  Johannes  et  fllil  sul,  et  posteritas  U-  <  We  may  perhaps  inftr,  fVom  a  capltn- 

lorum,  nil  eos  Judieent  et  distrlngant.  lary  ot  Charlemagne  in  809,  that  the 

Bt  qulcqnid  per  legem  JudieaTerint,  sta-  feudal  tenants  were  already  employed  as 

bills  permaneat.    Et  si  extra  legem  fece-  assessors  in  the  adrainlstratlon  of  Justice, 

riot,  per  legem  emendent.    Baluxii  Oa-  concurrently  with  the  Scablnl  mentionea 

pitnlsjria,  t.  ii.  p.  1406.  aboye.    Ot  nuUus  ad   plaritum  veulrs 

This  appellaot  control  was  prescrred  cogatur,  nisi  qui  causam  babet  ad  quflB- 

by  the  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  rendum,  exrvptin    ncnbinis   ot  Tassallli 

pooled  already,  orer  the  territorial  as  comltum.  ikiluzU  C^pitulArlai  1. 1,  p.  itt^ 
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These  rights  of  administering  justice  were  possessed  by  the 
^^.  owners  of  fiefs  in  very  different  degrees ;  and,  in 
°''  France,  were  divided  into  the  high,  the  middle, 
and  the  low  jurisdiction.^  The  first  species  alone  (la  haute 
justice)  conveyed  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  it  was  inherent 
in  the  baron  and  the  chatelain,  and  sometimes  enjoyed  by  the 
simple  vavassor.  The  lower  jurisdictions  were  not  competent 
to  judge  in  capital  cases,  and  consequently  forced  to  send  such 
criminals  to  the  court  of  the  superior.  But  in  some  places,  a 
thief  taken  in  the  &ct  might  be  punished  with  death  by  a 
lord  who  had  only  the  low  jurisdiction.  In  England  this  priv- 
ilege was  known  by  the  uncouth  terms  of  Infangthef  and 
Outfangthef.  The  high  jurisdiction,  however,  was  not  very 
common  in  this  country,  except  in  the  chartered  tovms.' 

Several  customs  rendered  these  rights  of  jurisdiction  £ai 
it»  admin-  Icss  instrumental  to  tyranny  than  we  might  infer 
tetrmtioa.  |?j^m  iheiT  extent  While  the  counts  were  yet 
officers  of  the  crown,  they  frequently  appointed  a  deputy,  or 
viscount,  to  administer  justice.  Ecclesiastical  lords,  who  were 
prohibited  by  the  canons  from  inflicting  capital  punishment, 
and  supposed  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  law  followed  in 
civil  courts,  or  unable  to  enforce  it,  had  an  officer  by  name 
of  advocate,  or  vidame,  whose  tenure  was  often  feudal  and 
hereditary.  The  viguiers  (vicarii),  bailiffs,  provosts,  and 
seneschals  of  lay  lords  were  similar  ministers,  though  not  in 
general  of  so  permanent  a  right  in  their  offices,  or  of  such 
eminent  station,  as  the  advocates  of  monasteries.  It  seems 
to  have  been  an  established  maxim,  at  least  in  later  times, 
that  the  lord  could  not  sit  personally  in  judgment,  but  must 
intrust  that  function  to  his  bailiff  and  vassals.*     According  to 

1  VellT,  t.  li.  p.  181 ;  Dealflut,  Hoa-  It  la  ranaikAbls  that  tha  NeapoUtaD 

ardf  and  other  law-books.  barons  had  no  erlminal  JniiBdiction.  at 

>  A  strangely  eniel  prlTllege  was  pes-  least  of  the  higher  kind,  till  the  reign 

•eased  In  Aiagon  br  the  lords  who  had  of  Alfonso,  in  1448,  who  sold  this  de* 

«ot  the  higher  Juriidiction,  and  oonse-  straotive  pririlege,  at  a  time  vhen    it 

qnently  oould  not  publicly  ezeoate  a  was  almost    aboUahed   in   other  klng- 

olminal :  that  of  starring  him  to  death  doms.     Oiannona,  1.  zzii.  e.  6,  and  1. 

In  prison.    This  was  established  by  law  juri.  c.  6. 

In  1247.    Si  vassallns  dominl  non  ha-  •Bontillier,    in   his   Somme   Rnrale, 

bentis  memm  nee  mlztum  imperinm.  in  written  near  the  end  of  the  Ibnrteenth 

loco  oeeideret  Tassallnm,  dominns   fool  century,  asserts  this  positlTely.    U  con- 

Ktest  enm  ooddere  Ikme.  fHgore  et  siti.  Tient  qnili  fkoent  Jngier  par  anltrs  qne 

quilibet  dominns  lool  nabet  banc  ju-  par  eulx,  ceet  a  saroir  par  leun  hommes 

rLadlctionnm  neeandl  ikme,  frigore  et  siti  Ibudaulz  a  leur  semonce  et  eonjvri  [  ?]  on 

In  suo  loco,  licet  nullam  allam  Jnrlsdio-  de  lenr  bailiff  on  lientenant,  et  ont 

tionem  erimlnalem  habeat.    Dn  Oange,  sort  a  leur  souTerain.    Fol.  8 
fDc.  Fnnie 
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the  feudal  rules,  the  lord*s  vassals  or  peers  of  his  court  were 
to  assist  at  all  its  proceedings.  '^  There  are  some  places/* 
6a J s  Beaumanoir,  ''where  the  bailijOT  decides  in  judgment, 
and  others  where  the  vassals  of  the  lord  decide.  But  even 
where  the  bailiff  is  the  judge,  he  ought  to  advise  with  the 
most  prudent,  and  determine  hj  their  advice;  since  thus 
he  shall  be  most  secure  if  an  appeal  is  made  firom  his  judg- 
ment" ^  And  indeed  the  presence  of  these  assessors  was 
60  essential  to  all  territorial  jurisdiction,  that  no  lord,  to  what- 
ever rights  of  justice  his  fief  might  entitle  him,  was  qualified 
to  exercise  them,  unless  he  had  at  least  two  vassals  to  sit  as 
peers  in  his  court' 

These  courts  of  a  feudal  baronj  or  manor  required  neither 
the  knowledge  of  positive  law  nor  the  dictates  of  Trial  by 
natural  sagacity.     In  all  doubtful  cases,  and  espe-  «»»»>»*• 
ciallj  where  a  crime  not  capable  of  notorious  proof  was 
charged,  the  combat  was  awarded ;  and  Grod,  as  they  deemed, 
was  the  judge.'    The  nobleman  fought  on  horseback,  with  all 
his  arms  of  attack  and  defence ;  the  plebeian  on  foot,  with  hia 
dub  and  target    The  same  were  the  weapons  of  the  cham 
pions  to  whom  women  and  ecclesiastics  were  permitted  to 
intrust  their  rights.*     If  the  combat  was  intended  to  ascer- 
tain a  civil  right,  the  vanquished  party  of  course  forfeited  hia 
claim  and  paid  a  fine.     If  he  fought  by  proxy,  the  champion 
was  liable  to  have  his  hand  struck  off;  a  regulation  necessary, 

1  Gofttnmflf  de  BflftQTdris,  p.  11.  estikblished  hj  the  lain  of  the  Alemannl 

*  It  was  lawful,  in  each  casOf  to  boiw  or  Saablane.  Baluz.  t.  i.  p.  80.  It  wa« 
row  the  Taasals  of  the  superior  lord,  always  popular  in  Lombardy.  Liutprand, 
Tbanmasslire  snr  Beaumanoir,  p.  876.  king  of  the  Lombards,  says  in  one  of  his 
Bee  Du  Cange,  t.  Pares,  an  excellent  ar-  laws,  Inoertl  samus  de  Jndioio  Dei,  el 
tide  ;  and  Placitum.  quosdua  audiTimus  per  pugnam  sine 

In  England  a  manor  is  extinguished,  Jast&  causi  snam  cansam  perdere.    Bed 

at  least  as  to  Jurisdiction,  when  there  are  propter    consuetudlnem    gentis  nostrai 

not  two  Dreeholders  sul^t  to  escheat  lAngobardornm    legem    impiam  Tetare 

left  as  suitors  to  the  court-baron.    Their  non  possumus.  11  uratori.  Script.  Rernm 

tenancy  mnst  therefore  hare  been  oreat-  Itallcarum,  t.  ii.  p.  66.    Otho  n.  estab- 

ed  before  the  statute  of  Quia  Emptores,  llshed  it  in  all  disputes  concerning  real 

18  Edw.  I.  (1290),  since  which  no  new  property;  and  there  Is  a  tkmous  case 

estate  in  fee-simple  can  be  held  at  the  where  the  right  of  repreeentatlon,  or 

lord,  Qor  consequently,  be  liable  to  es-  preference  of  the  son  of  a  deceased  elder 

cheat  tt  him.  child  to  his  ancle  in  succession  to  his 

•  Trial  by  combat  does  not  seem  to  grandihther*s  estate,  was  settled  by  this 
hare   established   itself  completely    in  test. 

France    till  ordeals  went    into  disuse,  *  For  the  ceremonies  of  trial  by  com- 

which  Charlemagne  rather  encouraged,  bat,  see  Houard,  Anciennes  IjoIx  Fran- 

and  which,  in  his  age,  the  clergy  for  the  coises,  t.  i.  p.  2M ;  Velly,  t.  Ti.  p.  108; 

most  part  approved.    The  former  species  Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  xi  prelhce,  p. 

tt  decision,  may,  however,  be  met  with  189 :  Du  Gauge,  ▼.  Duellum.    The  grral 

under  the  nrst  Merovingian  kings  (Oreg.  original  authorities  are  the  Assises  de 

Toron.  1.  tU.  c.  19, 1.  x.  c.  10),  and  seems  Jteusalem,  o.  10^,  and  Beaumanolr,  o 

to  hftTB  prevailed  in  Burgundy.    It  is  8L 
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perhaps,  to  obviate  the  corruption  of  these  hired  defenders. 
In  criminal  cases  the  appellant  suffered,  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
the  same  punishment  which  the  law  awarded  to  the  offence  of 
which  he  accused  his  adversary.^  Even  where  the  cause  was 
more  peaceably  tried,  and  brought  to  a  regular  adjudication 
by  the  court,  an  appeal  for  false  judgment  might  indeed  be 
made  to  the  suzerain,  but  it  could  only  be  tried  by  battle.^ 
And  in  this,  the  appellant,  if  he  would  impeach  the  concur- 
rent judgment  of  the  court  below,  was  compelled  to  meet  suc- 
cessively in  combat  every  one  of  its  members ;  unless  he 
should  vanquish  them  all  within  the  day,  his  life,  if  he  escaped 
from  so  many  hazards,  was  forfeited  to  the  law.  If  fortune 
or  miracle  should  make  him  conqueror  in  every  contest,  the 
judges  were  equally  subject  to  death,  and  *heir  court  forfeited 
Uieir  jurisdiction  forever.  A  less  perilous  mode  of  appeal 
was  to  call  the  first  judge  who  pronounced  a  hostile  sentence 
into  the  field.  If  the  appellant  came  off  victorious  in  this 
challenge,  the  decision  was  reversed,  but  the  court  was  not 
impeached.'  But  for  denial  of  justice,  that  is,  for  a  refusal 
to  try  his  suit,  the  plaintiff  repaired  to  the  court  of  the  next 
superior  lord,  and  supported  his  appeal  by  testimony.*  >  Yet, 
even  here  the  witnesses  might  be  defied,  and  the  pare  stream 
of  justice  turned  at  once  into  the  torrent  of  barbarous  con- 
test.* 

1  Beaninanolr,  p.  815.  rain,  which  in  general  would  he  resdily 
s  Id.  0.  61.  In  England  the  appeal  (br  afforded.  We  find  sereral  invtanoes  of 
fldae  Judgment  to  the  king's  court  waa  the  king**  interference  Ibr  the  redreas  of 
not  tried^  hatUe.  OlanTll,  1.  zU.  c.  7.  iiUuries  in  Suger'a  Life  of  Louis  VI. 
s  Id.  c.  61.  Tliat  aetlTS  and  Bpiiited  prince,  with  the 
*  Id.  p.  816.  The  practice  was  to  chal-  assistance  of  his  enlightened  biographer, 
lenge  the  second  witness,  since  the  teeti-  recovered  a  great  part  of  the  royal  an 
mony  of  one  waa  insufficient.  But  this  thority,  which  had  been  reduced  to  the 
must  be  done  bdbre  he  completes  his  lowest  ebb  in  tiie  long  and  slothAil  reign 
oath,  says  Beaumanoir,  for  after  he  has  of  his  Ikther,  PhiUp  I.  One  passage 
boen  sworn  he  must  be  heard  and  be-  espedaUy  contains  a  clear  erldence  of 
llcTed :  p.  816.  No  one  was  bound,  as  the  appeal  for  denial  of  Justice,  and  con- 
we  may  well  beUere,  to  be  a  witness  fbr  sequently  refbtes  Mably's  opinion.  In 
another,  in  cases  where  such  an  appeal  1105  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Siv^re,  in 
might  be  made  firom  his  testimony.  Berri,  complain  of  their  lord  Humbald, 
AMably  is  certainly  mistaken  in  his  and  request  the  king  aut  ad  exequendam 
opinion  that  appeals  for  denial  of  Justice  Justitlam  oogere,  aut  Jure  pro  injuria 
were  not  older  tlian  the  reign  of  Philip  oastriun  lege  Salici  amittere.  I  quote 
Augustus.  (Obeerrations  snr  rUist.  de  from  the  prefkce  to  the  fourteenth  Tolume 
F.  1.  ill.  c.  8.)  Before  this  time  the  Ta»-  of  the  Kecueil  dM  Historiens,  p.  44.  It 
sal's  remedy,  he  thinks,  was  to  make  war  may  be  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  lex 
npon  his  lord.  And  this  may  probably  Salica  is  here  used  for  the  fbudal  cns- 
hate  b^*n  fVeqnently  practised.  Indeed  toms ;  in  which  sense  I  believe  it  not 
It  is  permitted,  as  we  tutve  seen  by  the  unflrcquenlly  occurs.  Many  proofr  mighf 
code  of  St.  Louis.  But  those  who  were  be  brought  of  the  interposition  of  both 
not  strong  enough  to  adopt  this  danger-  Louis  VI.  and  VII.  in  the  disputes  bo- 
ons means  of  r^rees  would  surely  avail  tween  their  barons  and  arriire  vassaU. 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  suae-  Thus  the  war  Ix^tween  the  latter  and 
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Such  was  the  judicial  system  of  France  when  St.  Louis 
enacted  that  great  code  which  bears  the  name  ^tabUsh- 
of  his  Establishments.  The  rules  of  civil  and  ™®"^®/ 
criminal  procedure,  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
legal  decisions,  are  there  laid  down  with  much  detail.  But 
that  incomparable  prince,  unable  to  overthrow  the  judicial 
combat,  confined  himself  to  discourage  it  by  the  example  of 
a  wiser  jurisprudence.  It  was  abolished  throughout  the 
royal  domains.  The  bailiffs  and  seneschals  who  rendered 
justice  to  the  king's  immediate  subjects  were  bound  to  follow 
his  own  laws.  He  not  only  received  appeals  from  their  sen- 
tences in  his  own  court  of  peers,  but  listened  to  all  complaints 
with  a  kind  of  patriarchal  simplicity.  '^  Many  times,"  says 
Joinville,  "  I  have  seen  the  good  saint,  afler  hearing  mass,  in 
the  summer  season,  lay  himself  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  in  the 
wood  of  Vincennes,  and  make  us  all  sit  round  him ;  when 
those  who  would,  came  and  spake  to  him  without  let  of  any 
officer,  and  he  would  ask  aloud  if  there  were  any  present 
who  had  suits ;  and  when  they  appeared,  would  bid  two  of 
his  bedUffs  determine  their  cause  upon  the  spot."  ^ 

The  influence  of  this  new  jurisprudence  established  by  St 
Louis,  combined  with  the  great  enhancements  of  the  royal 
prerogatives  in  every  other  respect,  produced  a  rapid  change 
iu  the  legal  administration  of  France.  Though  trial  by  com- 
bat occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  work  of  Beaumanoir, 
written  under  Philip  the  Bold,  it  was  already  much  limited. 
Appeals  for  false  judgment  might  sometimes  be  tried,  as  he 
expresses  it,  par  erremens  de  plait ;  that  is,  I  presume,  where 
the  alleged  en'or  of  tlie  court  below  was  in  matter  of  law. 
For  wager  of  battle  was  chiefly  intended  to  ascertain  contro- 
verted facts.^  So  where  the  suzerain  saw  clearly  that  the 
judgment  of  the  inferior  court  was  right,  he  ought  not  to  per- 
mit the  combat.  Or  if  the  plaintiff,  even  in  the  first  instance, 
could  produce  a  record  or  a  written  obligation,  or  if  the  fact 
before  the  court  was  notorious,  there  was  no  room  for  battle.' 

Henry  n.  of  England  in  1166  wu  ocosr  Uahments  of  Bt.  Lonls  are  not  the  orig^ 

sioned  by  hU  entertaining  a  oomplaiDt  inal  oonstitutione  of  that  prince,  but  a 

firom  the  count  of  Au?ergoe,  without  work  founded  on  them  — a  compilation 

waiting  for  the  decision  of  Henry,  an  of  the  old  customs  blended  with  his  new 

duke  of  Quienne. — ^Velly,  t.  il.  p.  190 ;  proviiions.    Bsprit  des  Lolz,  zzrilk  87, 

lUy ttelton^i   Heniy  II.  toI.  ii.  p.  448 ;  88.     I  do  not  know  that  any  later  in 

Becuoil  des  Historians,  ubi  supra,  p.  49.  quirers  hare  adopted  this  hypothesis. 

1  Colleetlon  des  M6moires,  t.  i.  p.  26.        *  Beaumanoir,  p.  22. 
Montesquieu  supiraeee  that  the  Bstab-       *  Id.  p.  814. 
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It  would  be  a  hard  thing,  says  Beaumanoiry  that  if  one  had 
killed  my  near  relation  in  open  day  before  many  credible 
persons,  I  should  be  conipelled  to  fight  in  order  to  prove  his 
death.  This  reflection  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  and 
shows  that  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  judicial  combat  was 
dying  away.  In  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  a  monument  of 
customs  two  hundred  years  earlier  than  the  age  of  Bean- 
manoir,  we  find  little  mention  of  any  other  mode  of  decision. 
The  compQer  of  that  book  thinks  it  would  be  very  injurious 
if  no  wager  of  battle  were  to  be  allowed  against  witnesses  in 
causes  affecting  succession ;  since  otherwise  every  right  heir 
might  be  disinherited,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  find  two  personii 
who  would  perjure  themselves  for  money,  if  they  had  no  fear 
of  being  challenged  for  their  testimony.^  This  passage  indi- 
cates the  real  cause  of  preserving  the  judicial  comb«Uy  sys- 
tematic perjury  in  witnesses,  and  want  of  legal  discrimination 
in  judges. 

It  was,  in  all  civil  suits,  at  the  discretion  of  the  litigant 
parties  to  adopt  the  law  of  the  Establishments,  instead  of 
resorting  to  combat.'  As  gentler  manners  prevailed,  espe- 
cially among  those  who  did  not  make  arms  their  profession, 
the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  new  code  was  naturally  pre- 
ferred. The  superstition  which  had  originally  led  to  the 
latter  lost  its  weight  through  experience  and  the  uniform 
opposition  of  the  clergy.  The  same  superiority  of  just  and 
settled  rules  over  fortune  and  violence,  which  had  forwarded 
the  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  was  now  mani- 
fested in  those  of  the  king.  Philip  Augustus,  l^  a  famous 
ordinance  in  1190,  first  established  royal  courts  of  justice, 
held  by  the  officers  called  bailiffs  or  seneschals,  who  acted  as 
the  king's  lieutenants  in  his  domains.*  Every  barony,  as  it 
became  reunited  to  the  crown,  was  subjected  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  one  of  these  officers,  and  took  the  name  of  a  bailliage  or 
seneschauss^e ;  the  former  name  prevailing  most  in  the  north- 
em,  the  latter  in  the  southern,  provinces.  The  vassals  whose 
lands  depended  upon,  or,  in  feudal  language,  moved,  from  the 
superiority  of  this  fief,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ressort 
or  supreme  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  court  estab- 
lished in  it^    This  began  rapidly  to  encroach  upon  the  feudal 


>  0. 167.  PAcad.  dee  InsoripUonfl,  t.  xxx.  p.  00^ 
*  BMnmanoIr,  p.  809.  Hably,  1.  It.  c.  4.   BouIaiaTlUittZB,    %.  H. 

>  Ordonn&noes  dm  Kola,  t.  i.  p.  18.  p.  22. 
Ihi    Cange,    t.    Ballyi.      M6m.  de 
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riglits  of  justice.  In  a  variety  of  cases,  termed  royal,  the 
territorial  court  was  pronounced  incompetent ;  they  Royai 
were  reserved  for  the  judges  of  the  crown;  a>id,.*^*j^™^^ 
in  every  case,  unless  the  defendant  excepted  to  the  of  their 
jurisdiction,  the  royal  court  might  take  cognizance  J'*'*«*******»" 
of  a  suit,  and  decide  it  in  exclusion  of  the  feudal  judicature.^ 
The  nature  of  cases  reserved  under  the  name  of  royal  was 
kept  in  studied  ambiguity,  under  cover  of  which  the  judges 
of  the  crown  perpetually  strove  to  multiply  them.  Louis  X., 
when  requested  by  the  barons  of  Champagne  to  explain 
what  was  meant  by  royal  causes,  gave  this  mysterious  defini 
tion:  Everything  which  by  right  or  custom  ought  exclu- 
sively to  come  under  the  cognizance  of  a  sovereign  prince.^ 
Vassals  were^  permitted  to  complain  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  king's  court,  of  injuries  committed  by  their  lords.  These 
rapid  and  violent  encroachments  left  the  nobility  no  alterna- 
tive but  armed  combinations  to  support  their  remonstrances. 
Philip  the  Fair  bequeathed  to  his  successor  the  task  of 
appeasing  the  storm  which  his  own  administration  had  ex- 
cited. Leagues  were  formed  in  most  of  the  northern  provin- 
ces for  the  redress  of  grievances,  hi  which  the  third  estate, 
oppressed  by  taxation,  united  with  the  vassals, 'whose  feu- 
dal privileges  had  been  in£nnged.  Separate  charters  were 
granted  to  each  of  these  confederacies  by  Louis  Hutin, 
which  contain  many  remedial  provisions  against  the  grosser 
violations  of  ancient  rights,  though  the  crown  persisted  in 
restraining  territorial  jurisdiction.'  Appeals  became  more 
common  for  false  judgment,  as  well  as  denial  of  right ;  and 
in  neither  was  the  combat  permitted.  It  was  still,  however, 
preserved  in  accusations  of  heinous  crimes,  unsupported  by 
any  testimony  but  that  of  the  prosecutor,  and  was  never 
abolished  by  any  positive  law,  either  in  France  or  England. 
But  instances  of  its  occurrence  are  not  frequent  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  and  one  of  these,  rather  remarkable  in 
its  circumstances,  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  explode  the 

1  Mttbly,  BouIainTiUiBn,  H ontloder,  t  curlls  aadiantiir,  vel  in  alio  oasn  ad  nos 

L  p.  104.  pertimanti.    Ordoanaaoet  das  Rols,  (.  i 

>  Ordonnanoes  des  Rote,  p.  006.  p.  882.    This  ordinance  te  of  PbUip  iha 

*  Hoc  perpetao  prohibemiu  edioto,  ne  Vair,  in  1902 ;   but  those  paased  under 

vnbditi,  seu  justiciabiles  pnelatomm  ant  Louis  Hutin  are  to  the  same  effect.  Thej 

baronnm  noetrorum,  ant  aliorum  sntueo-  may  be  md  at  length  in  the  Ordonnancef 

tomm  nostromm,  trahantur  in  cauaam  des  Rote :  or  abridged  by  BoutelnTil*Jeza| 

eoram  noetrte   offioialibus,  nee   eorum  t.  ii.  p.  ii. 
«aiiM»,  nisi  in  casn  xeesortl,  in  noetrfi 
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remainiDg  superstition  which  had  preserved  this  mode  of 
decision.^ 

The  supreme  oouncil,  or  court  of  peers,  to  whose  deliberate 
jj^   .  functions  I  have  ah'eadj  adverted,  was  also  the 

eottoeu,  great  judicial  tribunal  of  the  French  crown  from 
of  pm!  ^^  accession  of  Hugh  Capet'  B7  this  alone  the 
barons  of  France,  or  tenants  in  chief  of  the  king, 
could  be  judged.  To  this  court  appeals  for  denials  of  justice 
were  referred.  It  was  originally  composed,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, of  the  feudal  vassals,  coequals  of  those  who  were  to 
be  tried  by  it ;  and  also  of  the  household  officers,  whose  right 
of  concurrence,  however  anomalous,  was  extremely  ancient 
But  after  the  business  of  the  court  came  to  increase  through 
the  multiplicity  of  appeals,  especially  from  the  bailiffs  estab- 
lished by  Philip  Augustus  in  the  royal  domains,  the  barons 
found  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  for  the  ordinary  administra* 
tion  of  justice,  and  reserved  their  attendance  for  occasions 
where  some  of  their  own  orders  were  implicated  in  a  criminal 
process.  St.  Louis,  anxious  for  regularity  and  enlightened 
decisions,  made  a  considerable  alteration  by  introducing  some 
Coun  councillors  of  inferior  rank,  chiefly  ecclesiastics, 

pitoiAreB.  ^  adviscrs  of  the  court,  though,  as  is  supposed, 
without  any  decisive  suffrage.  The  court  now  became  known 
by  the  name  of  parliament  Registers  of  its  proceedings 
were  kept,  of  which  the  earliest  extant  are  of  the  year  1254. 
It  was  still  perhaps,  in  some  degree  ambulatory ;  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  its  sessions  in  the  thirteenth  century  were 
at  Paris.  The  councillors  nominated  by  the  king,  some  of 
them  clerks,  others  of  noble  rank,  but  not  peers  of  the  ancient 
baronage,  acquired  insensibly  a  right  of  suffrage.' 

An  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  1302,  is  generally 
parliament  supposed  to  havc  fixed  the  seat  of  parliament  at 
ocparif.        Paris,  as  well  as  altered  its  constituent  parts.^ 

1  Philip  TV.  restricted  trial  by  combat  the  nme  eonditione  aa  in  Tnuace.    Plok- 

to  cases  where  foar  conditions  were  nnit-  erton^s  Hist,  of  Sootl.  toL  i.  p.  66. 

ed.    The  crime  must  be  capital ;  its  com-  *  [Nora  XVII.] 

mission  certain ;  The  accused  greatly  sua-  *  Boulainvilliers,  t.  ii.  p.  29, 44 ;  Mably, 

pected ;  And  no  proof  to  be  obtained  by  1.  It.  o.  2 ;  Encyclop6die,  art.  Parlemeot ; 

witnesses.     Under  these  limitations,  or  M6m.  de   l-Acad.  des  Inscript.  t.  zxx.  p. 

at  least  some  of  them,  for  it  appears  that  608.    The  great  difficulty  I  have  Ibund 

they  were  not  all  regardodf  instsnces  oc-  in  this  inTestigation  will  plead  my  ex- 

oor  for  some  centuries.  cuse  if  errors  are  detected. 

See  the  singular  story  of  Carouges  and  *  Paoquicr  (Ilocherchin  de  la  Fmnoe, 

Tie  Oris,  to  which  I  allude  in  the  text.  1.  il.c.  8)  published  this  ordinance,  which, 

Villaret,  t.  zi.  p.  412.    Trial  bv  combat  indeed,  tm  thu  editor  of  Ordonnances  dee 

allowed  in  Sootkind  ezar.tW  under  Rois,  t.  i.  p.  647,  ubdenres,  is  no  ordiuaue«i, 
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Perhaps  a  series  of  progressive  changes  has  been  referred  to 
a  single  epoch.  But  whether  bj  virtue  of  this  ordinance,  or 
of  more  gradual  events,  the  character  of  the  whole  feudal 
court  was  nearly  obliterated  in  that  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  A  systematic  tribunal  took  the  place  of  a  loose 
aristocratic  assembly.  It  was  to  hold  two  sittings  in  the 
year,  each  of  two  months'  duration ;  it  was  composed  of  two 
prelates,  two  counts,  thirteen  clerks,  and  as  many  laymen. 
Great  changes  were  made  afterwards  in  this  constitution. 
The  nobility,  who  originally  sat  there,  grew  weary  of  an 
attendance  which  detained  them  from  war,  and  &om  their 
fiivorite  pursuits  at  home.  The  bishops  were  dismissed  to 
their  necessary  residence  upon  their  sees.^  As  obligations 
they  withdrew,  a  class  of  regular  lawyers,  origi-  °^  *  ^***^ 
nally  employed,  as  it  appears,  in  the  preparatory  business, 
without  any  decisive  voice,  came  forward  to  the  higher  places, 
and  established  a  complicated  and  tedious  system  of  proce- 
dure, which  was  always  characteristic  of  French  jurisprudence. 

They  introduced  at  the  same  time  a  new  theory  of  abso- 
lute power,  and  unlimited  obedience.     All  feudal  decline  of 
privileges  were  treated  as  encroachments  on  the  the  feudal 
imprescriptible  rights  of  monarchy.     With  the  ■^•'®°*' 
natural  bias  of  lawyers  in  favor  of  prerogative  conspired 
that  of  the  clergy,  who  fled  to  the  king  for  refuge  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  barons.     In  the  civil  and  canon  laws  a  system 
of  political  maxims  was  found  very  uncongenial  to  the  feudal 
customs.    The  French  lawyers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  frequently  give  their  king  the  title  of  emperor, 
and  treat  disobedience  to  him  as  sacrilege.' 

But  among  these  lawyers,  although  the  general  tenants  oC 
the  crown  by  barony  ceased  to  appear,  there  still  PMn  of 
continued  to  sit  a  more  eminent  body,  the  lay  and  *^"*"co- 
spiritual  peers  of  France,  representatives,  as  it  were,  of  that 
ancient  baronial  aristocracy.  It  is  a  very  controverted 
question  at  what  time  this  exclusive  dignity  of  peerage,  a 
woi*d  obviously  applicable  by  the  feudal  law  to  all  persons 
coequal  in  degree  of  tenure,  was  reserved  to  twelve  vassals. 
At  the  coronation  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  1179,  we  first  per- 

bnt  a  Tegnlation  Ibr  the  execution  of  one  the  best  antborlties  I  have  Ibnnd.  There 

SreTlously  made ;  nor  does  it  establish  may  very  possibly  be  superior  works  on 

lie  reridence  of  the  parliament  in  Paris,  this  branch  of  the  French  constitutloq 

1  Velly,  Hist  de  France,  t.  yii.  p.  808,  which  have  not  fiillen  into  my  hands. 

ftod  JSnoyolop^die,  art.  Parlement.  are  *  Mably,  1.  It.  o.  2,  note  10. 
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oeiye  the  six  great  feudataries,  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Noi^ 
mandj,  Guienne,  counts  of  Toulouse,  Flanders,  Champagnei 
distinguished  bj  the  offices  thej  performed  in  that  ceremony. 
It  was  natural,  indeed,  that,  by  their  princely  splendor  and 
importance,  they  should  eclipse  such  petty  lords  as  Bourbon 
and  Coucy,  however  equal  in  quality  of  tenure.  Daring  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  six  ecclesiastical  peers,  the  duke* 
bishops  of  Rheims,  Laon,  and  Langres,  the  count-bishops  of 
Beauvais,  Chilons,  and  Noyon,  were  added  as  a  sort  of 
parallel  or  counterpoise.^  Their  precedence  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  carried  with  it  any  other  privilege,  at 
least  in  judicature,  than  other  barons  enjoyed.  But  their 
preeminence  being  fully  confirmed,  Philip  the  Fair  set  the 
precedent  of  augmenting  their  original  number,  by  conferring 
the  dignity  of  peerage  on  the  duke  of  Britany  and  the  count 
of  Artois.'  Other  creations  took  place  subsequently ;  but 
these  were  confined,  during  the  period  comprised  in  this 
work,  to  princes  of  the  royal  blood.  The  peers  were  con- 
stant members  of  the  parliament,  from  which  other  vassals 
holding  in  chief,  were  never,  perhaps,  excluded  by  law,  but 
their  attendance  was  rare  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  soon 
afterwards  ceased  altogether.* 

A  judicial  body,  composed  of  the  greatest  nobles  in  France, 
.as  well  as  of  learned  and  eminent  lawyers,  must 
thejurtodio-  naturally  have  soon  become  politically  important. 
****  Uament.  Notwithstanding  their  disposition  to  enhance  every 
royal  prerogative,  as  opposed  to  feudal  privUeges^ 
the  parliament  was  not  disinclined  to  see  its  own  protection 
invoked  by  the  subject.  It  appears  by  an  ordinance  of 
Charles  Y.,  in  1371,  that  the  nobility  of  Languedoc  had 
appealed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  against  a  tax  imposed 
by  the  king's  audiority ;  and  this,  at  a  time  when  the  French 
constitution  did  not  recognize  the  levying  of  money  without 
consent  of  the  States- General,  must  have  been  a  just  ground 
of  appeal,  though  the  present  ordinance  annuls  and  cvertuma 
it.^  During  the  tempests  of  Charles  YL's  unhappy  reign 
the  parliament  acquired  a  more  decided  authority,  and  held, 
in  some  degree,  the  balance  between  the  contending  factionB 
ixf  Orleans  and  Burgundy.    This  influence  was  partly  owing 

iVttUj,t.iLp.287;t.iU.p.221;t.lT.       •  XnejelopMlA,  art.  Putomcnt,  p. «. 
p.  41  *  llablj,  L  T.  e.  6f  note  6. 

*Id.  t.fa.p.07. 
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to  one  remarkable  function  attributed  to  the  parliament, 
which  raised  it  much  above  the  level  of  a  merely  political 
tribunal,  and  has  at  various  times  wrought  striking  effects 
in  the  French  monarchy. 

The  few  ordinances  enacted  by  kings  of  France  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  generally  by  the  advice 
of  their  royal  council,  in  which  probably  they  were  solemnly 
declared  as  well  as  agreed  upon.  But  after  the 
gradual  revolution  of  government,  which  took  away  eSf^tend 
fi*om  the  feudal  aristocracy  all  control  over  the  ^  'T"*' 
king's  edicts,  and  substituted  a  new  magistracy  for 
the  ancient  baronial  court,  these  legislative  ordinances  were 
commonly  drawn  up  by  the  interior  council,  or  what  we  may 
call  the  ministry.*  They^were  in  some  instances  promulgated 
by  the  king  in  parliament.  Others  were  sent  thither  for 
registration  or  entry  upon  their  records.  This  formality  was 
by  degrees,  if  not  from  the  beginning,  deemed  essential  to 
render  them  authentic  and  notorious,  and  therefore  indirectly 
gave  them  the  sanction  and  validity  of  a  law.^  Such,  at 
least,  appears  to  have  been  the  received  doctrine  before  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  been  contended  by 
Mably,  among  other  writers,  that  at  so  early  an  epoch  the 
parliament  of  Paris  did  not  enjoy,  nor  even  claim  to  itself, 
that  anomalous  right  of  judging  the  expediency  of  edicts 
proceeding  from  the  king,  which  afterwards  so  remarkably 
modified  the  absoluteness  of  his  power.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  however,  it  certainly  manifested  pretensions  of  this 
nature :  first,  by  registering  ordinances  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  testify  its  own  unwillingness  and  disapprobation,  of  which 
one  instance  occurs  as  early  as  1418,  and  another  in  1443 ; 
and,  afterwards,  by  remonstrating  against  and  delaying  the 
registration  of  laws  which  it  deemed  inimical  to  the  public 
interest.  A  conspicuous  proof  of  this  spirit  was  given  in 
their  opposition  to  Louis  XL  when  repealing  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  his  father  —  an  ordinance  essential,  in  their 
opinion,  to  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church.  In  this 
instance  they  ultimately  yielded ;  but  at  another  time  they 
persisted  in  a  refusal  to  enregister  letters  containing  an 
alienation  of  the  royal  domain.^ 

The  counsellors  of  parliament  were  originally  appointed 

1  SnejrelopMia,  art.  Parlement.  Oarnler,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  xril.  p.  219- 

tMably,  l.vi.  c.  6,ir>tMl9aad  21,    880. 
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by  the  king ;  and  they  were  even  changed  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Charles  V.  made  the  first  alteration,  by  per- 
mitting them  to  fill  up  vacancies  by  election,  which  usage 
continued  during  the  next  reign.  Charles  VII.  resumed  the 
Oounfleiion  nomination  of  fresh  members  upon  vacancies, 
of  paritamea:  Louis  XI.  cvcn  displaced  actual  counsellors.  But 
life  and  by  in  1468,  from  whatever  motive,  he  published  a 
eieotioa.  j^^g^  important  ordinance,  declaring  the  presidents 
and  counsellors  of  parliament  immovable,  except  in  case  of 
legal  forfeiture,^  This  extraordinary  measure  of  conferring 
independence  on  a  body  which  had  already  displayed  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  eminent  privilege  by  opposing  the  regis- 
tration of  his  edicts,  is  perhaps  to  be  deemed  a  proof  of  that 
shortsightedness  as  to  points  of  substantial  interest  so  usually 
found  in  crafly  men.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  was 
formed  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  an  independent  power  not 
emanating  from  the  royal  will,  nor  liable,  except  through 
force,  to  be  destroyed  by  it ;  which,  in  later  times,  became 
almost  the  sole  depositary,  if  not  of  what  we  should  call  the 
love  of  freedom,  yet  of  public  spirit  and  attachment  to  justice. 
France,  so  fertile  of  great  men  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  might  better  spare,  perhaps,  from  her  annals 
any  class  and  description  of  them  than  her  lawyers.  Doubt- 
less the  parliament  of  Paris,  with  its  prejudices  and  narrow 
views,  its  high  notions  of  loyal  obedience  so  strangely  mixed 
up  with  remonstrances  and  resistance,  its  anomalous  privi- 
lege of  objecting  to  edicts,  hardly  approved  by  the  nation 
who  did  not  participate  in  it,  and  overturned  with  facility  by 
the  king  whenever  he  thought  fit  to  exert  the  sinews  of  his 
prerogative,  was  but  an  inadequate  substitute  for  that  co- 
ordinate sovereignty,  that  equal  concurrence  of  national 
representatives  in  legislation,  which  has  long  been  the  ex- 
clusive pride  of  our  government,  and  to  which  the  States- 
Grenei'al  of  France,  in  their  best  days,  had  never  aspired. 
No  man  of  sane  underatanding  would  desire  to  revive  insti- 
tutions both  uncongenial  to  modern  opinions  and  to  the 
natural  order  of  society.  Yet  the  name  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  must  ever  be  respectable.  It  exhibited  upon  vari- 
ous occasions  virtues  from  which  human  esteem  is  as  insepa- 
rable as  the  shadow  from  the  substance  —  a  severe  adherence 
to  pnn  3iples,  an  unaccommodating  sincerity,  individual  disin- 

i  VUlaret,  t.  zir.  p.  231 ;  Bncyolop^dle,  art  Parlement. 
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tcrestedness  and  consistency.  Whether  indeed  these  quali- 
ties haye  been  so  generally  characteristic  of  the  French 
people  as  to  afford  no  peculiar  commendation  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  it  is  rather  for  the  observer  of  the  present  day 
than  the  historian  of  past  times  to  decide.^ 

The  principal  causes  that  operated  in  subverting  the  feudal 
system  may  be  comprehended  under  three  distinct  oangea  of 
heads  —  the  increasing  power  of  the  crown,  the  the  J««u»» 
elevation  of  the  lower  raiiks,  and  the  decay  of  the  system.* 
feudal  principle. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  the  last  pages  to  point  out  the 
acquisitions  of  power  by  the  crown  of  France  in      ^jgitions 
respect  of  legislative  and  judicial  authority.    The  ©r  power  by 
principal  augmentations  of  its  domain  have  been  ^^  crown, 
historically  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  but  the  Angment*- 
subject  may  here   require  further  notice.     The  tion  or  the 
French  kings  naturally  acted  upon  a  system,  in 
order  to  recover  those  possessions  which  the  improvidence 
or  necessities  of  the  Carlovingian  race  had  suffered  almost 
to  fall  away  from  the  monarchy.     This  course,  pursued  with 
tolerable  steadiness  for  two  or  three  centuries,  restored  their 
effective  power.     By  escheat  or  forfeiture,  by  bequest  or 
purchase,  by  marriage  or  succession,  a  number  of  fiefs  were 
merged  in  their  increasing  domain.*    It  was  part  of  their 

1  The  prorince  of  Languedoo,  with  its  other  countries,  daring  the  middle  ages, 

dependencies  of  Quercy  and  Rouergue,  I  allade  to  L'Esprit,  Origine,  et  Progrte 

haylDg  belonged  almost  in  full  sorer*,  des  Institutions  Jadiciaires  des  princi- 

eignty  to  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  was  not  paux  Pays  de  I'Europe,  by  M.  Meyer,  of 

perhaps  subject  to  the  feudal  resort  or  Amsterdam;  especially  the  first  and  third 

appellant  Jurisdiction  of  any  tribunal  at  Tolumes.    It  would  faaye  been  fortunate 

Paris.    Philip  the  Bold,  after  its  reunion  had  its  publication  preceded  that  of  the 

to  the  crown,  establishMl  the  parliament  first  edition  of  the  present  work ;  as  I 

of  Toulouse,  a  tribunal  without  appeal,  might  liaTe  rendered  this  chapter  on  the 

In  1280.    This  was,  howerer,  suspended  feudal  system  in  many   respects  more 

from  1291  to  1448,  during  which  interral  perspicuous  and  correct.    As  it  is,  with- 

the   parliament  of  Paris   exercised   an  out  aTailiug  myself  of  M.  Meyer's  learn* 

appellant  jurisdiction  oyer  Languedoc.  ing  and  acuteness  to  illustrate  the  ob- 

Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Lang.  t.  It.  p.  60,  71,  scurity  of  these  researches,  or  discussing 

C24.    Sorereign  courts   or   parliaments  the  few  questions  upon  which  I  might 

were  established  by  Charles  VII.  at  Ore-  venture,  with  deference,   to  adhere  to 

noble  fbr  Dauphind,  and  by  Louis  XI.  at  another  opinion,  neither  of  which  could 

Bordeaux  and  D^jon  for  Ouienne   and  conyenlently  be  ^one  on    the    present 

Burgundy.    The  parliament  of  Rouen  is  occasion,  I  shall  content  myself  with  this 

not  so  ancient.    These  institutions  rather  general  reference  to  a  performance  of 

diminished  the  resort  of  the  parliament  singular  diligence  and  ability,  which  no 

of  Paris,  which  had  extended  orer  Bur-  student  of  these  antiquities  should  neg^ 

gundy,  and,  in  time  of  peace,  oyer  Oui-  lect.    In  all  essential  points  I  am  happy 

enne.  to  peroeiye  that  M.  Meyer's  riews  of  the 

A  work  lias  appeared  within   a  few  middle  aces  are  not  far  diflSsrent  from  my 

yean  which  throws  an  abundant  light  on  own.  —  Note  to  the  fourth,  edit. 

the  judicial  systnm,  and  indeed  on  the  >  The  word  domain  is  calculated,  by  • 

#hole  civil  polity  of  Fianoei  as  well  as  seeming  ambiguiif .  to  perplex  the  roadst 
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policy  to  obtain  possession  of  amere-fie&,  and  thus  to  bo 
come  tenants  of  their  own  barons.  In  such  cases  the  king 
was  obliged  bj  the  feudal  duties  to  perform  homage,  by 
proxy,  to  his  subjects,  and  engage  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  fief.  But,  for  every  political  purpose,  it  is  evident  that 
the  lord  could  have  no  command  over  so  formidable  a 
vassal.^ 

The  reunion  of  so  man}  fiefs  was  attempted  to  be  secured 
by  a  legal  principle,  that  the  domain  was  inalienable  and 
imprescriptible.  This  became  at  length  a  fundamental 
wiflYiTTi  in  the  law  of  France.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  older  than  the  reign  of  Philip  Y.,  who,  in  1318, 
revoked  the  alienations  of  his  predecessors,  nor  was  it 
thoroughly  established,  even  in  theory,  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.* Alienations,  however,  were  certainly  very  repugnant 
to  the  policy  of  Philip  Augustus  and  St.  Louis.  But  there 
was  one  species  of  infeudation  so  consonant  to  ancient  usage 
and  prejudice  that  it  could  not  be  avoided  upon  any  sugges- 
tions of  policy  ;  this  was  the  investiture  of  younger  princes 
of  the  blood  with  considerable  territorial  appanages.    It  is 


of  French  history.  In  Its  primary  Reuse, 
the  domain  or  deiiniesne  (dominicum)  of 
any  proprietor  was  confined  to  the  lands 
In  his  Immediate  occupation ;  excluding 
those  of  which  his  tenants,  whether  in 
flef  or  ▼illonogef  whether  for  a  certain 
estate  or  at  will,  had  an  actual  posses- 
sion, or,  in  our  law-language,  pernancy 
of  the  profits.  Thus  the  compilers  of 
Domesday-Book  distinguish,  in  crery 
manor,  the  lands  held  by  the  lord  in 
demesne  ftom  those  occupied  by  his 
Tllleins  or  others  tenants.  And  In  Eng- 
land the  word.  If  not  technically,  yet  In 
use,  is  still  confined  to  this  sense.  But 
In  a  secondary  acceptation,  more  usual 
In  France,  the  domain  comprehended  all 
lands  for  which  rent  was  paid  (oensiTos), 
and  which  oonbibuted  to  the  regular 
annual  rerenue  of  the  proprietor.  The 
great  distinction  was  between  lands  in 
demesne  and  those  in  flef.  A  grant  of 
territory,  whether  by  the  king  or  another 
lord,  comprising  as  weU  domanial  estates 
and  tributary  towns  as  feudal  superiori- 
tloi,  was  expressed  to  convey  "  in  doQii- 
dIoo  quod  est  in  dominieo,  et  in  fi^xlo 
quod  est  in  feodo.*'  Since,  therefore,  fleb, 
•▼en  those  of  the  vavassors  or  inferior 
tenantry,  were  not  part  of  the  lord's 
domain,  there  Is,  as  I  said,  an  apparent 
■mblguitv  in  the  language  of  hiMtorianii 
who  spoak  of  the  reuxuoa  of  proTinoes  to 


the  royal  d<nnaln.  This  amblgnlty  J^ow- 
ever,  is  rattier  apparent  than  real,  when 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  for  example,  is 
said  to  have  been  united  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus to  his  domain,  we  are  not,  of 
course,  to  suppose  that  the  soil  of  that 
proTinca  became  the  private  estate  of 
the  crown.  It  continued,  as  before,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Norman  barons  and 
their  sub-vassals,  who  had  held  their  es- 
tates of  the  dukes.  But  It  is  meant  on- 
ly that  the  king  of  France  stood  exactly 
In  the  place  of  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
with  the  same  rights  of  possession  over 
lands  absolutely  in  demesne,  of  rents  and 
customary  payments  from  tne  burgesses 
of  towns  and  tenants  in  roture  or  villen- 
age,  and  of  feudal  services  from  the  mil- 
liaxy  vassals.  The  immediate  superiori- 
ty, and  the  immediate  resort,  or  jurls- 
dUction,  over  these  devolved  to  the  crown; 
and  thus  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  con- 
sidered as  a  flef,  was  rehnlted,  or,  more 
properly,  merged  In  the  royal  domain, 
though  a  very  small  part  of  the  territoiy 
might  become  truly  domanial. 

1  See  a  memorial  on  the  acquisition  of 
arriere-flofii  by  the  kings  of  France,  in 
M«m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  t.  i.  by  M. 
Daeier. 

I  Prefiice  an  15me  tome  des  Ordoa> 
nances,  par  M.  Pastoret. 
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remiirkable  that  the  epoch  of  appanages  on  so  great  a  scale 
was  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  whose  efforts  were  constantly 
directed  againiit  feudal  independence.  Yet  he  invested  his 
brothers  with  the  counties  of  Poitou,  Anjou,  and  Artois, 
and  his  sons  with  those  of  Clermont  and  Alen9on.  This 
1  practice,  in  later  times,  produced  very  mischievous  conse- 

quences. 

Under  a  second  class  of  events  that  contributed  to  destroy 
the  spirit  of  the  feudal  system  we  may  reckon  the  aboliticm 
of  villenage,  the  increase  of  conmierce  and  consequent  opu- 
lence of  merchants  and  artisans,  and  especially  the  institu- 
tions of  free  cities  and  boroughs.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  steps  in  the  progress  of  society 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  deserves  particular  consider- 
ation. 

The  provincial  cities  under  the  Boman  empire  enjoyed,  as 
is  well  known,  a  municipal  magistracy  and  the  j^^  ^^ 
right  of  internal  regulation.     Nor  was  it  repug-  charter^ 
nant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Frank  or  Gothic  con- 
querors to  leave  them  in  possession  of  these  privileges.     It 
was  long  believed,  however,  that  little,  if  any,  satisfactory 
proof  of  their  preservation,  either  in  France  or  Italy,  could 
be  found ;  or,  at  least,  if  they  had  ever  existed,  that  they 
were  wholly  swept  away  in  the  former  country  during  the 
confusion  of  the  ninth  century,  which  ended  in  ^e  establish- 
ment of  the  feudal  system. 

Every  town,  except  within  the  royal  domains,  was  subject 
to  some  lord.  In  episcopal  cities  the  bishop  possessed  a 
considerable  authority ;  and  in  many  there  was  a  class  of 
resident  nobility..  But  this  subject  has  been  better  eluci- 
dated of  late  years ;  and  it  has  been  made  to  appear  that 
instances  of  municipal  government  were  at  least  not  rare, 
especially  in  the  south  of  France,  throughout  the  long 
period  between  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelflh  century,^  though  becoming  &r  more 
common  in  its  latter  part. 

The  earliest  charters  of  community  granted  to  towns  in 
France  have  been  commonly  referred  to  the  time  sarikst 
of  Louis  VI.     Noyon,  St  Quentin,   Laon,  and  ®***'*^- 
Amiens  appear  to  have  been  the  first  that  received  emanci- 

>  [Non  xvin.] 
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pation  at  the  hands  of  this  prince.^  The  chief  towns  in  the 
royal  domains  were  successively  admitted  to  the  same  privi- 
leges during  the  reigns  of  Louis  VI.,  Louis  VIL,  and  Philip 
Augustus.  This  example  was  gradually  followed  by  the 
peers  and  other  barons ;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  custom  had  prevailed  over  all  Finance.  It  has 
CaanMof  heen  sometimes  imagined  that  the  crusades  had 
E*°**°'t  to  *  niaterial  influence  in  promoting  the  erection  of 
b«  found  in  communities.  Those  expeditions  would  have  re- 
checnuades,  p^'j  Europe  for  the  prodigality  of  crimes  and 
miseries  which  attended  them  if  this  notion  were  founded 
in  reality.  But  I  confess  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
respects,  their  beneficial  consequences  appear  to  me  very 
much  exaggerated.  The  cities  of  Itsdy  obtained  their 
internal  liberties  by  gradual  encroachments,  and  by  the  con* 
cessions  of  the  Franconian  emperors.  Those  upon  the 
Rhine  owed  many  of  their  privileges  to  the  same  monarchs, 
whose  cause  they  liad  espoused  in  the  rebellions  of  Germany. 
Li  France  the  charters  granted  by  Louis  the  Fat  could  hard- 
ly be  connected  with  the  first  crusade,  in  which  the  crown 
had  taken  no  part,  and  were  long  prior  to  the  second.  It 
was  not  till  fifty  years  aflerwards  that  the  barons  seem  to 
have  trod  in  his  sti^ps  by  granting  charters  to  their  vassals, 
and  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  related  in 
time  to  any  of  the  crusades.  Still  less  can  the  corporations 
erected  by  Henry  II.  in  England  be  ascribed  to  these  holy 
wars,  in  which  our  country  had  hitherto  taken  no  consider- 
able share. 

The  establishment  of  chartered  towns  in  France  has  also 
nor  in  ^^^  ascribed  to  deliberate  policy.     "  Louis  the 

deitberate  Gross,"  says  Robertson,  "  in  order  to  create  some 
'^"°^*  power   that  might    counterbalance   those  potent 

vassals  who  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the  crown,  first 
adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privileges  on  the  towns 
situated  within  his  own  domain."  Yet  one  does  not  im- 
mediately perceive  what  strength  the  king  could  acquire  by 
granting  these  extensive  privileges  within  his  own  domains, 
if  the  great  vassals  were  only  weakened,  as  he  asserts  afler- 
wards, by  following  his  example.  In  what  sense,  besides, 
can  it  be  meant  that  Noyon  or  Amiens,  by  obtaining  certain 

1  Ordonnanoes  des  Rois,  nbi  supra,  p.  7.    Then  charters  ar«  aa  old  as  1110,  but 
khe  preciiM  date  is  unknown. 
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franchises,  became  a  power  that  could  counterbalance  the 
duke  of  Normandy  or  count  of  Champagne?  It  is  more 
natural  to  impute  this  measure,  both  in  the  king  and  his 
barons,  to  their  pecuniary  exigencies ;  for  we  could  hardly 
doubt  that  their  concessions  were  sold  at  the  highest  price, 
even  if  the  existing  charters  did  not  exhibit  the  fullest  proof 
of  it.^  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  coarser  methods  of 
rapine  must  have  grown  obsolete,  and  the  rights  of  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  to  property  established,  before  they  could 
enter  into  any  compact  with  their  lord  for  the  ciream. 
purchase  of  liberty.  Guibert,  abbot  of  St  No-  JJJJJJSJo 
gent,  near  Laon,  relates  the  establishment  of  a  the  iJ^tj 
community  in  that  city  with  circumstanoes,  that,  in  ^  ^^^' 
the  main,  might  probably  occur  in  any  other  place.  Con* 
tinual  acts  of  violence  and  robbery  having  been  committed, 
which  there  was  no  police  adequate  to  prevent,  the  clergy 
and  principal  inhabitants  agreed  to  enfranchise  the  populace 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  to  bind  the  whole  society  by  regula- 
tions for  general  security.  These  conditions  were  gladly  ac- 
cepted ;  &e  money  was  paid,  and  the  leading  men  swore  to 
maintain  the  privileges  of  the  inferior  freemen.  The  bishop 
oi  Laon,  who  happened  to  be  absent,  at  first  opposed  this 
new  institution,  but  was  ultimately  induced,  by  money,  to  take 
a  similar  oath ;  and  the  community  was  confirmed  by  the 
king.  Unluckily  for  himself,  the  bishop  afterwards  annuUed 
the  charter ;  when  the  inhabitants,  in  despair  at  seeing  them- 
selves reduced  to  servitude,  rose  and  murdered  him.  This 
was  in  1112 ;  and  Guibert's  narrative  certainly  does  not  sup- 
port the  opinion  that  charters  of  community  proceeded  from 
the  policy  of  government.  He  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
them  with  the  jealousy  of  a  feudal  abbot,  and  blames  the 
bishop  of  Amiens  for  consenting  to  such  an  establishment  in 
his  city,  from  which,  according  to  Guibert,  many  evils  re- 
sulted. In  his  sermons,  we  are  told,  this  abbot  used  to 
descant  on  ''those  execrable  communities,  where  serfs, 
against  law  and  justice,  withdraw  themselves  from  the  power 
of  their  lords."  * 

In  some  cases  they  were  indebted  for  success  to  their  own 
courage  and  love  of  liberty.  Oppressed  by  the  exactions  of 
their  superiors,  they  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  united  them- 

1  Oidonnaneee  dM  BoU.,  t.  zi.  pr6flMe,       •  BOst.  UtMralra  de  Ut  Fmiie«,  t.  x.  448 
p.  18  ot  fiO  Dq  CaDfa,  Ton.  Cammunia. 
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selves  in  a  common  league,  confirmed  by  oath,  for  the  sake 
of  redress.  One  of  these  associations  took  place  at  Mans  aa 
early  as  L067,  and,  though  it  did  not  produce  any  charter  of 
privileges,  is  a  proof  of  the  spirit  to  which  ultimately  the 
superior  classes  were  obliged  to  submit^  Several  charters 
bear  witness  that  this  spirit  of  resistance  was  justified  by  op- 
pression. Louis  VII.  frequently  declares  the  tyranny  exer- 
cised over  the  towns  to  be  his  motive  for  enfranchising  them. 
Thus  the  charter  of  Mantes,  in  1150,  is  said  to  be  given 
^  pro  nimia  oppressione  pauperum  : "  that  of  Compiegne,  in 
1153,  "propter  enormitates  clericorum:"  that  of  Dourlens, 
granted  by  the  count  of  Ponthieu  in  1202,  ''propter  injurias 
et  molestias  a  potentibus  terras  burgensibus  frequenter  i1- 
la1as."« 

The  privileges  which  these  towns  of  France  derived  from 
The  «ztent  ^^^  charters  were  surprisingly  extensive ;  espt>- 
df  their  dally  if  we  do  not  suspect  some  of  them  to  be  mere- 
priTiiegeg.  ^y  in  confirmation  of  previous  usages.  They  were 
made  capable  of  possessing  common  property,  and  authorized 
to  use  a  common  seal  as  the  symbol  of  their  incorporation. 
The  more  oppressive  and  ignominious  tokens  of  subjection, 
such  as  the  fine  paid  to  the  lord  for  permission  to  marry  their 
children,  were  abolished.  Their  payments  of  rent  or  tribute 
were  limited  both  in  amount  and  as  to  the  occasions  when 
they  might  be  demanded :  and  these  were  levied  by  assessors 
of  their  own  electing.  Some  obtained  an  exemption  from 
assisting  their  lord  in  war ;  others  were  only  bound  to  follow 
him  when  he  personally  commanded ;  and  almost  all  limited 
their  service  to  one,  or,  at  the  utmost,  very  few  days.  If 
they  were  persuaded  to  extend  its  duration,  it  was,  like  that 
of  feudal  tenants,  at  the  cost  of  their  superior.  Their  cus- 
toms, as  to  succession  and  other  matters  oT  private  right, 
were  reduced  to  certainty,  and,  for  the  most  part,  laid  down 
in  the  charter  of  incorporation.  And  the  observation  of 
tliese  was  secured  by  the  most  valuable  privilege  which  the 
chartered  towns  obtained  —  that  of  exemption  from  the  juris- 
diction, as  well  of  the  royal  as  the  territorial  judges.  They 
were  subject  only  to  that  of  magistrates,  either  wholly  elected 
by  themselves,  or,  in  some  places,  with  a  greater  or  less  par- 
ticipation of  choice  in  the  lord.    They  were  empowered  to 

>  1toeu«U  des  Hktoiiens,  t.  ziv.  pr6fhoe        *  Ordonnanoea  dM  Bois,  t.  d  prMher, 
#  66.  p.  17. 
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make  8])ecial  rules,  or,  as  we  call  them,  by-laws,  so  as  not  to 
contravene  ^he  provisions  of  their  charter,  or  the  ordinances 
of  the  king.^ 

It  was  undoubtedly  far  from  the  intention  of  those  baronii 
who  conferred  such  immunities  upon  their  subjects 
to  relinquish  their  own  superiority  and  rights  not  S^SreT*'^" 
expressly  conceded.  But  a  remarkable  change  ^™'^**' 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  *  °'' 
tury,  which  affected,  in  a  high  degree,  the  feudal  constitu 
tion  of  France.  Towns,  distrustftd  of  their  lord's  fidelity, 
sometimes  called  in  the  king  as  guarantee  of  his  engage- 
ments. The  first  stage  of  royal  interference  led  to  a  more 
extensive  measure.  Philip  Augustus  granted  letters  of  safe- 
guard to  conununities  dependent  upon  the  barons,  assuring 
to  them  his  own  protection  and  patronage.'  And  this  was 
followed  up  so  quickly  by  the  court,  if  we  believe  some  wri- 
ters, that  in  the  next  reign  Louis  VUI.  pretended  to  the  im- 
mediate sovereignty  over  all  chartered  towns,  in  exclusion 
of  their  original  lords.*  Nothing,  perhaps,  had  so  decisive 
an  effect  in  subverting  the  feudal  aristocracy.  The  barons 
perceived,  too  late,  that,  for  a  price  long  since  lavished  in 
prodigal  magnificence  or  useless  warfare,  they  had  suffered 
the  source  of  their  wealth  to  be  diverted,  and  the  nerves  of 
their  strength  to  be  severed.  The  government  prudently 
respected  the  privileges  secured  by  charter.  Philip  the 
Long  established  an  officer  in  all  large  towns  to  preserve 
peace  by  an  armed  police  ;  but  though  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  crown,  he  was  elected  by  the  burgesses,  and  they  took 
a  mutual  oath  of  fidelity  to  each  other.  Thus  shielded  under 
the  king's  mantle,  they  ventured  to  encroach  upon  the  neigh- 
boring lords,  and  to  retaliate  for  the  long  oppression  of  the 
commonalty.*     Every  citizen  was  bound  by  oath  to  stand  by 

1  Ordonminces  des  Roit,  prfifkoes  aox  manoir,  however,  tixtj  jmx»  afterwanki 

tomee  zi.  at  zii ;  Ihi  Cange,  roe.  Com-  lays  it  down  that  no  one  ean  erect  « 

mania,  Hoetis ;  Garpentier,  Snppl.  ad  Dn  eommnne  without  the  king's  consent, 

Oftnge,  T.  Hostis ;  Uably,  Obserratlons  e.  60,  p.  288.    And  this  was  an  unquee* 

far  rilist.  de  France,  1.  Ui.  c.  7.  tlonable  maxim  in  the  fourteenth  oeo^ 

*llably,  Obaerrations  sur  I'HIst.  de  tury.^Ordonnances.  t.  zi.  p.  29. 

Vrance,  1.  iil.  c.  7.  *  In  the  charter  of  Philip  Augostus  to 

•  Repntabat  ciTitates  omnes  soas  esse,  the  towo  of  Roje  in  Picardj,  we  read. 

In  quibufl  oommunia  esaent.    I  mention  If  any  stranger,  whether  noble  or  Tillein, 

this  in  deference  to  Da  Cange,  Uably,  commits  a  wrong  against  the  town,  the 

and  othem,  who  assame  the  fiict  as  io-  mayor  shall  sammon  him  to  answer  for 

eontmrertlble ;  bnt  the  passage  is  only  it,  and  if  he  doee  not  obey  the  summons 

In  a monldsh  chronicler,  whose  authority,  the  mayor  and  Inhabitants  may  go  and 

vera  it  eTen  more  explicit,  would  not  destroy  his  house,  in  which  we  (the  king) 

v^sh  much  in  a  matter  of  Uw.    Beau-  will  lend  them  our  aasistaneei  if  the  iMNiit 
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the  common  cause  against  all  aggressors,  and  this  obligation 
was  abundantly  fulfilled.  In  order  to  swell  their  numbers, 
it  became  the  practice  to  admit  all  who  came  to  reside  with- 
in their  walls  to  the  rights  of  burghership,  even  though  thej 
were  villeins  appurtenant  to  the  soil  of  a  master  from  whom 
thej  had  escaped.^  Others,  having  obtained  the  same  privi- 
leges, continued  to  dwell  in  the  country ;  but,  upon  any  dis- 
pute with  their  lords,  called  in  the  assistance  of  their 
ooqimunitj.  Philip  the  Fair,  erecting  certain  conmiunes  in 
Languedoc,  gave  to  any  who  would  declare  on  oath  that  he 
was  aggrieved  by  the  lord  or  his  officers  the  right  of  being 
admitted  a  burgess  of  the  next  town,  upon  paying  one  mark 
of  silver  to  the  king,  and  purchasing  a  tenement  of  a  defi- 
nite value.  But  the  neglect  of  this  condition  and  several 
other  abuses  are  enumerated  in  an  instrument  of  Charles 
v.,  containing  the  complaints  made  by  the  nobility  and  rich 
ecclesiastics  of  the  neighborhood.^  In  his  reign  the  feudal 
independence  had  so  completely  yielded,  that  the  court  be- 
gan to  give  in  to  d.  new  policy,  which  was  ever  after  pur- 
sued ;  that  of  maintaining  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the 
noble  class  against  those  attacks  which  wealth  and  liberty 
encouraged  the  plebeians  to  make  upon  them. 

The  maritime  towns  of  the  south  of  France 

townfl  entered  into  separate  alliances  with  foreign  states ; 

^e^d^nt.  ^  Narbonne  with  Genoa  in  1166,  and  Montpel- 

lier  in  the  next  century.     At  the  death  of  Ray- 

Im  too  Btrong  fbr  the  burgeaatf  to  pull  gnedoo,  t.  Ul.  p.  116.    Tbo  tenltoTy  of  • 

down :  except  the  caie  of  one  of  our  oommune  was  called  Pax  (p.  185) ;   an 

▼asaaUf  whose  hoaae  shall  not  be  de-  expressiTe  word. 

■troyed ;  but  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  i  One  of  the  meet  remaricable  priTl- 

enter  the  town  till  he  has  made  amends  leges  of  ohartsred  towns  was  that  of  con- 

at  the  discretion  of  the  maTor  and  Jurats.  Ibnring  freedom  on  runaway  serft,  if  they 

Ordonnanoes  dee  Rois,  t.  xi.  p.  228.    This  were  not  reclaimed  by  their  masters  with- 

summary  process  could  only,  as  I  con-  in  a  certain  time.    This  was  a  pretty 

eeire,  be  employed  if  the  house  was  situ-  general  law.    Si  quis  natims  quiets  per 

•ted  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com-  unum  annum  et  nnum  diem  in  aliquA 

mnne.    See  Charter  of  Creepy,  id.  p.  268.  xiUft  ptiyilegiatA  manserit.  ita  quod  in 

In  other  cases  the  application  for  redress  eorum  eommunem  gyldam  tanqnam  ciyis 

was  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance  to  reoeptos  ftierit,  eo  ipso  k  TUlenagio  libe- 

the  lord  of  the  territory  whervin  the  d«-  rabitur.    GlauTil,  1.  r.  e.  6     The  cities 

Unquent  resided.    But  upon  his  fiilling  of  Languedoe  had  the  same  privilege. 

to  enforce  sativftction,  the  mayor  and  Vaissette,  t.  ill.  p.  628,  630.    And  the 

Jurats  might  satbfy  themseWes ;  llceat  editor  of  the  Ordonnances  speaks  of  it  as 

Justitfam  qusarere,  prout  poterunt ;  that  general,  p.  44.    A  similar  custom  was 

b,  might  pull  down  his  house  provided  established  in  Germany ;  but  the  term 

they  could.    Mably  positively  maintains  of  prescription  was,  in  some  places  at 

tlM  communes  to  have  had  the  right  of  least,  much  longer  than  a  year  and  a 


l^^ng  ^nir,  1.  iii.  c.  7.    And  Br6quigny    day.  PfeflTel,  1. 1.  p.  294. 

teams  to  coindJe  with  him.    Ordonnan-       >  Martenne,  Thesaur.    Aneed.  tip. 

Mi,  prifcosi  p.  46;  see  also  Hist,  de  Ism-    1616. 
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mond  VII.,  Avignon,  Aries,  and  Marseilles  affected  to  set  up 
republican  governments;  but  they  were  soon  brought  into 
Bubjection.*  The  independent  character  of  maritime  towns 
was  not  peculiar  to  those  of  the  southern  provinces.  Ed- 
ward n.  and  Edward  III.  negotiated  and  entered  into  alli- 
ances with  the  towns  of  Flanders,  to  which  neither  their  count 
nor  the  king  of  France  were  parties.*  Even  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI.  the  duke  of  Burgundy  did  not  hesitate  to 
address  the  citizens  of  Rouen,  in  consequence  of  the  capture 
of  some  ships,  as  if  they  had  formed  an  independent  state.* 
This  evidently  arose  out  of  the  ancient  customs  of  private 
warfare,  which,  long  afler  they  were  repressed  by  a  stricter 
police  at  home,  continued  with  lawless  violence  on  the  ocean, 
and  gave  a  character  of  piracy  to  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  the  middle  ages. 

Notwithstanding  the  forces  which  in  opposite  directions 
assailed  the  feudal  system  from  the  enhancement  ^fiiitaiy 
of  royal  prerogative,  and  the  elevation  of  the  »rWce  of 
chartered  towns,  its  resistance  would  have  been  tenants 
much  longer,  but  for  an  intrinsic  decay.     No  po-  oo™«nat«d 
litical  institution  can  endure  which  does  not  rivet 
itself  to  the  hearts  of  men  by  ancient  prejudice  or  acknowl- 
edged interest     The  feudal  compact  had  originally  much  of 
this  character.     Its  principle  of  vitality  was  warm  and  ac- 
tive.   In  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  mutual  assistance  and 
fidelity  by  military  service,  the  energies  of  friendship  were 
awakened,   and   the    ties  of  moral   sympathy  superadded 
to  those  of  positive  compact.     While  private  wars  were  at 
their  height,  the  connection  of  Iprd  and  vassal  grew  close  and 
cordial,  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  their  enmity  towards 
others.     It  was  not  the  object  of  a  baron  to  disgust  and  im- 
poverish his  vavassors  by  enhancing  the  profits  of  seigniory ; 
for  there  was  no  rent  of  such  price  as  blood,  nor  any  labor 
80  serviceable  as  tliat  of  the  sword. 

But  the  nature  of  feudal  obligation  was  far  better  adapted 
to  the  partial  quarrels  of  neighboring  lords  than  to  the  wars 
of  kingdoms.  Customs,  founded  upon  the  poverty  of  the 
smaller  gentry,  had  limited  their  martial  duties  to  a  period 
never  exceeding  forty  days,  and  diminished  according  to  the 
gubdivisions  of  the  fief.     They  could  undertake  an  expedi* 

1  Velly,  t.  It.  p.  446,  t.  t.  p.  07  *  Garnler,  t.  xrtt.  p.  806. 

s  Bjmari  t.  !▼.  puaim 
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tion,  but  not  a  campaign ;  tliej  could  bum  an  open  town,  but 
had  seldom  leisure  to  besiege  a  fortress.  Hence,  when  the 
kings  of  France  and  England  were  engaged  in  wars  which, 
on  our  side  at  least,  might  be  termed  national,  the  inefficiency 
of  the  feudal  militia  became  evident  It  was  not  easy  to 
employ  the  military  tenants  of  England  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Normandy  and  the  Isle  of  France,  within  the  limits  of 
their  term  of  service.  When,  under  Henry  11.  and  Richard 
I.,  the  scene  of  war  was  frequently  transferred  to  the  Gsr 
ronne  or  the  Charente,  this  was  still  more  impracticable. 
The  first  remedy  to  wbich  sovereigns  had  recourse  was  to 
keep  their  vassals  in  service  after  the  expiration  of  their 
forty  days,  at  a  stipulated  rate  of  pay.^  But  this  was 
frequently  neither  convenient  to  the  tenant,  anxious  to 
return  back  to  his  household,  nor  to  the  king,  who  could  not 
readily  defray  the  charges  of  an  army.*  Something  was  to 
be  devised  more  adequate  to  the  exigency,  though  less  suita- 
ble to  the  feudal  spirit  By  the  feudal  law  the  fief  was,  in 
strictness,  forfeited  by  neglect  of  attendance  upon  the  lord's 
expedition.  A  milder  usage  introduced  a  fine,  which,  how- 
ever, was  generally  rather  heavy,  and  assessed  at  discretion. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  noticed  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  present  cliapter,  from  the  muster-roll  of  Philip  the 
Bold's  expedition  against  the  count  de  Foix.  The  first  Nor- 
man kings  of  England  made  these  amercements  very  oppres- 
sive. But  when  a  pecuniary  payment  became  the  regular 
course  of  redeeming  personal  service,  which,  under  the  name 
of  escuage,  may  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  it 
was  essential  to  liberty  that  the  military  tenant  should  not 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown.'  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
most  important  provisions  contained  in  the  Magna  Charta  of 
John  secures  the  assessment  of  escuage  in  parliament  This 
is  not  renewed  in  the  charter  of  Henry  m.,  but  the  practice' 
during  his  reign  was  conformable  to  its  spirit 

The  feudal  military  tenures  had  superseded  that  earlier 

1  Bo  OangBf  et  Carpenti«r,  too.  Hostto.  goedoo.    At  fhat  of  Angers,  In  1280, 

>Tbera   are   sereral   instances  where  nearly  the  mme  thing  ooounred.  —  M. 

armies  broke  np,  at  the  expiration  of  Paris,  p.  808. 

their  limited  term  of  service,  in  oonse-  >  Madox,  Hist,  of  Xxcheqner.  o.  16, 

quenoe  of  disagreement  vith  the  sever-  conceives  that  esonage  may  have  been 

eign.    Thus,  at  Uie  siege  of  Avignon  in  levied  by  Henry  I.;  the  earliest  mention 

12M,  Theobald  connt  of  Champagne  re-  of  it,  however,  in  a  record,  is  under 

tired  with  his  troops,  that  he  might  not  Henry  U.  in  1158.— Lvttelton's  Hist,  of 

promote  the  king's  designs  upon  Lan-  Henry  11.  vol.  iv.  p.  lo 
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flystem  of  public  defence  which  called  upon  every  man,  and 
especially  every  landholder,  to  protect  his  country.*  The 
relations  of  a  vassal  came  in  place  of  those  of  a  subject  and 
a  citizen.  This  was  the  revolution  of  the  ninth  century.  In 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  another  innovation  rather  more 
gradually  prevailed,  and  marks  the  third  period  in  BmpioymeDt 
the  military  history  of  Europe.  Mercenary  troops  of  mercenaiy 
were  substituted  for  the  feudal  militia.  Undoubt-  **^p*- 
edly  there  could  never  have  been  a  time  when  valor  was  not 
to  be  purchased  with  money ;  nor  could  any  employment  of 
surplus  wealth  be  more  natural  either  to  the  ambitious  or  the 
weak.  But  we  cannot  expect  to  find  numerous  testimonies 
of  facts  of  this  description.^  In  public  national  history  I  am 
aware  of  no  instance  of  what  may  be  called  a  regular  army 
more  ancient  than  the  body-guards,  or  huscarles,  of  Canute 
the  Great.  These  select  troops  amounted  to  six  thousand  men, 
on  whom  he  probably  relied  to  ensure  the  subjection  of  £ng- 

1  Bmr   diiira,    howerer    extenilTo  tacprmuA.    These  ftmned  the  tnftofery  of 

may  be  hu  prlTilegea,  is  natundly  bound  the  French  armies^  perhaps  more  namer* 

to  repel  iDTaslon.    A  common  nslng  of  ons  than  formidable  to  an  enemy.    In 

the  people  In  arms,  though  not  always  the  war  of  the  same  prince  with  the  em- 

the  most  oonvenlent  mode  of  resistance,  peror  Henry  V.  all  the  population  of  the 

Is  one  to  which  all  gOTemments  haye  a  frontier  prorinces  was  called  out ;  ftnr  the 

right  to  resort.    Volumus,  says  Charles  mlUtla  of  the  counties  of  Rhdms  and 

the  Bald,  utcqjuscnnque  nostrum  homo,  Chftlons  is  said  to  hare    amounted  to 

In  e^jnscunque  regno  sit,  cum  senlore  rizty  thousand  men.    Philip  IV.  sum- 

■no  in  hostem,  Tel  aliis  snls  utilitatlbus  moned  one  fbot-soldier  fbrerery  twenty 

pergat ;  nisi  talis  regni  inTasio,  quam  hearths  to  take  the  field  after  the  battle 

Jjimtweri  dicuot  (quod  absit),  aceiderit  of  Gourtral.    (Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  MlUoe 

Qt  omuls  populus  illius  r^pii  ad  eam  re-  Fran^atae ;  VeUy,  t.  iii.  p.  62,  t.  tU.  p. 

gUeDdam  oommunlter  peigat.    Balusil  287.)    Commissions  of  array,  <dther  to 

pitulaii^  t.  ii.  p.  44.  This  yerr  ancient  call  out  the  whole  population,  or,  as  was 

mention  of  the  La$utivekr^  or  insurree-  more  common,  to  select  the  most  serrlce 

tlonal  militia,  so  signally  called  forth  in  able  by  forced    impressment,  occur  in 

the  present  age,  will  strike  the  reader.  English  records  from  the  reign  of  Edward 

The  obligation  of  bearing  arms  in  de-  I.  (Stuart^s  View  of  Society,  p.  400) ;  and 

fbnslTe  wsrfkre  was  peculiarly  incumbent  there  are  even  sereral  writs  directed  to 

on  the  freeholder  or  alodiallst.    It  made  the  biiihops,  eAJoining  them  to  cause  all 

part  of  the  trinoda  neeessitas,  in  Bug-  ecclesiastical  persons  to  be  arrayed  and 

land,  erroneously  confounded  by  some  armed  on  account  of  an    expected  In- 


writers  with  a  feudal  military  tenure.    Tasion. — Rymer,  t.  ▼!.  p.  726  (4iB  E.  m.), 

.p.  162 (1 B.  n.), and  t.  Till.  p.  270 
nearly  unlTersal,  the  original  principles    (8  H.  IV.) 


But  when  these  latter  tenures  became    t.  Til.  p.  Iw  (1 B.  II.),  and  t.  Till.  p. 


of  public  defence  were  almost  obliterated,       *  The  prefkee  to  the  olerenth  Tolume 

and  I  know  not  how  flur  alodial  proprie-  of  Recueil  des  Historiens,  p.  232,  notices 

tors,  where  they  existed,  were  called  upon  the  word  solidarll,  for  hired  soldiers,  as 

ftnr  serrice.    Kings  did  not.  however,  al-  early  as  1080.    It  was  pmbably  unusual 

ways  dispense  with  such  aid  as  the  lower  at  that  time;  though  In  Roger  Hoveden, 

people  could  supply.  Louis  the  Fat  call-  Orderkus  Vitalls,  and  other  writers  ot 

cd  out  the  militia  of  towns  and  parishes  the  twelfth  century,  it  occurs  not  very 

under  their  priests,  who  marched  at  thdr  nnfr«quently.    We  may  perhaps  oonjeo- 

hcad,  though  they  did  not  actually  com-  ture  the  abbots,  as  both  the  rtehest  and 

Band  them  in  battie.    In  the  charters  of  the  most  defonceless,  to  hare  been  th» 

ineorpopation  which  towns  reeeiyed  the  first  who  aysiled  themselTCS  of  mero^ 

number  of  troops  required  was  usually  nary  yalor. 
VOL.  1.  —  M.              17 
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land.  A  code  of  martial  law  compiled  for  their  regulation  is 
extant  in  substance  ;  and  they  are  reported  to  have  displayed 
a  military  spirit  of  mutual  union,  of  which  their  master  stood 
in  awe.^  Harold  II.  is  also  said  to  have  had  Danish  soldiers 
in  pay.  But  the  most  eminent  example  of  a  mercenary  army 
is  that  by  whose  assistance  William  achieved  the  conquest 
,  of  England.  Historians  concur  in  representing  this  force  to 
have  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  men.  He  afterwards  hired 
soldiers  from  various  regions  to  resist  an  invasion  from 
Norway.  WiUiam  Rufus  pursued  the  same  course.  Hired 
troops  did  not,  however,  in  general  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  armies  till  the  wars  of  Henry  XL  and  Philip 
Augustus.  Each  of  these  monarchs  took  into  pay  large 
bodies  of  mercenaries,  chiefly,  as  we  may  infer  from  their 
appellation  of  Braban9ons,  enlisted  from  the  Netherlands. 
These  were  always  disbanded  on  cessation  of  hostilities ;  and, 
unfit  for  any  habits  but  of  idleness  and  license,  oppressed 
the  peasantry  and  ravaged  the  country  without  control.  But 
their  soldier-like  principles  of  indiscriminate  obedience,  still 
more  than  their  courage  and  field-discipline,  rendered  them 
dear  to  kings,  who  dreaded  the  free  spirit  of  a  feudal  army 
It  was  by  such  a  foreign  force  that  John  saw  himself  on  the 
point  of  abrogating  the  Great  Charter,  and  reduced  his 
barons  to  the  necessity  of  tendering  his  kingdom  to  a  prince 
of  France.* 

It  now  became  manifest  that  the  probabilities  of  war 
inclined  to  the  party  who  could  take  the  field  with  selected 
and  experienced  soldiers.  The  command  of  mone/  was  the 
eommand  of  armed  hirelings,  more  sure  and  steady  in  battle,  as 

1  Tor  these  (kcts,  of  which  I  remember  They  were  disthigalthed  by  their  drcif 
no  mention  in  Bnglish  history,  I  am  in-  and  golden  ornaments.  Their  manners 
debted  to  the  Danish  collection  of  Lan-  towai^  each  other  were  regulated;  quar- 
gebek,  Scrlptores  Berum  Danicarum  rela  and  abusive  words  subjected  to  a 
Hedii  .£▼!.  Though  the  L^pes  Gastrensis  penalty.  All  disputes,  even  respecting 
Canuti  lisgni,  published  by  him,  t.  iii.  lands,  were  settled  among  themselves  at 
p.  141,  are  not  in  their  original  statutory  their  ceneral  parliament.  A  singular 
fi»rm,  they  proceed  from  the  pen  of  story  is  told,  which,  if  fiUse,  may  still 
Sweno,  the  earliest  Danish  historian,  who  Illustrate  the  traditionary  character  of 
lived  under  Waldomar  I.,  less  than  a  these  guards :  that,  Canute  having  killed 
century  and  a  lialf  after  Canute.  I  ap-  one  of  their  body  in  a  fit  of  anger,  it 
ply  the  word  huscarle,  fiimillar  in  Anglo-  was  debated  whether  the  king  should  in- 
Saxon  documents,  to  these  military  re-  cur  the  legal  penalty  of  death ;  and  this 
tainers,  on  the  authority  of  Langebek,  in  was  only  compromised  by  his  kneeling 
another  place,  t.  ii.  p.  454.  The  object  of  on  a  cushion  before  the  assembly,  and 
Canute's  institutions  was  to  produce  an  awaiting  their  permission  to  Aae.  T  ill 
uniformity  of  discipline  and  conduct  p.  150. 
among  hlfi  soldiers,  and  thus  to  separate  >  Abtt  Paris, 
them  mors  decidedly  firom  the  people. 
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we  must  confess  with  shame,  than  the  patriot  citizen.  Though 
the  nobility  still  composed  in  a  great  degree  the  strength  of  an 
armj,  jet  thej  served  in  a  new  character ;  their  animating 
spirit  was  that  of  chivalry  nather  than  of  feudal  tenure ;  their 
connection  with  a  superior  was  personal  rather  than  territorial 
The  crusades  had  probably  a  material  tendency  to  effectuate 
this  revolution  by  substituting,  what  was  inevitable  in  those 
expeditions,  a  voluntary  stipendiary  service  for  one  of  abso 
lute  obligation.^  It  is  the  opinion  of  Daniel  that  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  ail  feudal  tenants  received  pay,  even  during 
their  prescribed  term  of  service."  This  does  not  appear  con- 
sonant to  the  law  of  fiefs ;  yet  their  poverty  may  often  have 
rendered  it  impossible  to  defray  the  cost  of  equipment  on 
distant  e^editions.  A  large  proportion  of  the  expense  must 
in  all  cases  have  fallen  upon  the  lord ;  and  hence  that  per- 
petually increasing  taxation,  the  effects  whereof  we  have 
lately  been  investigating. 

A  feudal  army,  however,  composed  of  all  tenants  in  chief 
and  their  vassals,  still  presented  a  formidable  array.  It  is 
very  long  before  the  paradox  is  generally  admitted  that 
numbers  do  not  necessarily  contribute  to  the  intrinsic  effi- 
ciency of  armies.  Philip  lY.  assembled  a  great  force  by 
publishing  the  arriere-ban,  or  feudal  summons,  for  his  un- 
happy expedition  against  the  Flemings.  A  small  and  more 
disciplined  body  of  troops  would  not,  probably,  have  met 
with  the  discon^ture  of  Courtray.  Edward  I.  and  Edward 
n.  frequently  called  upon  those  who  owed  miUtary  service, 
in  their  invasions  of  Scotland.*  But  in  the  French  wars  of 
Edward  III.  the  whole,  I  think,  of  his  army  served  for  pay, 
and  was  raised  by  contract  with  men  of  rank  and  influence, 
who  received  wages  for  every  soldier  according  to  his  station 
and  the  arms  he  bore.  The  rate  of  pay  was  so  remarkably 
high,  that,  unless  we  imagine  a  vast  profit  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  contractors,  the  private  lancers  and  even 
archers  must  have  been  chiefiy  taken  from  the  middling 

1  JoinTflle,  in  MTeral  panagM,  inti-  *  Htot.  da  k  MHkM  Fran^alse,  p.  84. 

mates  that  most  of  the  knights  serving  In  The  use  of  mercenary  troops  preTaUed 

St.  Lonis^s  crusade  recelTed  pay,  el&er  mnch  in  Qermany  during  the*  thirteenth 

fttnn  their  superior  lord,  if  he  were  on  century.    Sclunidt,  t.  ir.  p.  ^.    In  Italy 

the  expedition,  or  from  some  other,  into  it  was  also  very  common ;  though  iti 

whose  8eryiee«they  entered  Ibr  the  time,  general  adoption  is  to  be  referred  to  the 

He  set  out  himself  with  ten  knights,  commencement  of  the  succeeding  age. 

whom  he  afterwards  found  it  diflicnlt  >  Rymer,  t.  iii.  p.  178, 1S9, 199,  et  alibi 

•nongh   to   maintain. — Collection  das  snpius. 
MAmoixw,  t.  L  p.  49,  and  t.  U.  p.  ftf 
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classes,  the  smaller  gentry,  or  rich  yeomanry  of  England.* 
This  part  of  Edward's  military  system  was  probably  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  his  superiority  over  the  French,  among  whom 
the  feudal  tenantry  were  called  into  the  field,  and  swelled  their 
unwieldy  armies  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  Both  parties,  how- 
ever,  in  this  war  employed  mercenaiy  troops.  Philip  had 
15,000  Italian  crossbow-men  at  Crecy.  It  had  for  some  time 
before  become  the  trade  of  soldiers  of  fortune  to  enlist  under 
leaders  of  the  same  description  as  themselves  in  companies 
of  adventure,  passing  from  one  service  to  another,  uncon- 
cerned as  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  retained.  These 
military  adventurers  played  a  more  remarkable  part  in  Italy 
than  in  France,  though  not  a  little  troublesome  to  the  latter 
country.  The  feudal  tenures  had  at  least  furnished  a  loyal 
native  militia,  whose  duties,  though  much  limited  in  the  ex- 
tent, were  defined  by  usage  and  enforced  by  principle.  They 
gave  place,  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  people  and  eventually  for 
sovereigns,  to  contracts  with  mutinous  hirelings,  generally 
strangers,  whose  valor  in  the  day  of  battle  inadequately  re- 
deemed their  bad  faith  and  vexatious  rapacity.  France,  in 
her  calamitous  period  under  Charles  YI.  and  Charles  YII., 
experienced  the  full  effects  of  military  licentiousness.  At  the 
expulsion  of  the  English,  robbery  and  disorder  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  more  specious  plundering  of  war.  Perhaps  few 
BstabUsh-  measures  have  ever  been  more  popular,  as  few 
™«>^f  *  certainly  have  been  more  politic,  than  the  estab- 
ibroeby  Ushmeut  of  regular  companies  of  troops  by  an  ordi- 
Charies  vn.  ^ance  of  Charles  VII.  in  1444.*  These  may  justly 
pass  for  the  earliest  institution  of  a  standing  army  in  Europe, 
though  some  Italian  princes  had  retained  troops  constantly  in 
their  pay,  but  prospectively  to  hostilities,  which  were  seldom 

1  Kany  prooft  of  this  may  be  addaeed  *  The  estates  at  Orleans  In  1489  had 

ftom  Rymer's  Collection.    The  following  adTiaed  this  measure,  as  is  redted  in  the 

Is  from  Bnidy^s  History  of  England,  vol.  preamble  of  the  ordinance.    Ordonnan- 

H.  Appendix,  p.  86.    The  wages  allowed  oes  des  Rols,  t.  zii.  p.  812.    Sismondl  ob- 

by  contract  in  ld46,  were  for  an  earl,  6s.  senres  (rol.  xiii.  p.  852)  that  Tery  little  is 

8d.  per  day ;  for  barons  and  bannerets,  to  be  found  in  historUns  about  the  es- 

4s. ;  for  knights,  2s. ;  for  squires.  Is. ;  for  tablishment  of  these  compagnles  d^or* 

archers  and  hobelers  (light  catalry),  6<f.;  donnance,  though  the  most  important 

for  archers  on  foot,  Zd ;  for  Welshmen,  event  In  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.    The 

2d.    Thew  sums  multiplied  by  about  24,  old  soldiers  of  fortune  who  pillaged  the 

to  bring  them  on  a  lerel  with  the  present  country  either  entered  Into  these  com- 

Talue  of  money  [1818],  will  show  the  pay  panics  or  were  disbanded,  and  after  their 

to  hare  been  extremely  high.    The  car-  dispersion  were  readily  made  amenabi* 

airy   of  course.    Airnished   themselves  to  the  law.    This  writer  Is  exceedingly 

with  horses  and  equipments,  as  well  as  taU  on  the  sntgect. 
arms,  which  were  very  expensive.     See 
loo  Chap.  I.  p.  77,  of  tills  volume. 
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long  intermitted.  Fifteen  companies  were  composed  each  of 
a  hundred  men  at  arms,  or  lancers ;  and,  in  the  language  of 
that  age,  the  whole  body  was  one  thousand  five  hundred 
lances.  But  each  lancer  had  three  archers,  a  coutiller,  or 
soldier  armed  with  a  knife,  and  a  page  or  valet  attached  to 
him,  all  serving  on  horseback  —  so  that  the  fifteen  companies 
amounted  to  nine  thousand  cavalry.^  From  these  small  be- 
ginnings, as  they  must  appear  in  modem  times,  arose  the 
regular  army  of  France,  which  every  succeeding  king  was 
solicitous  to  augment.  The  ban  was  sometimes  convoked, 
that  is,  the  possessors  of  fiefs  were  called  upon  for  military 
service  in  subsequent  ages ;  but  with  more  of  ostentation  than 
real  eflSciency. 

The  feudal  compact,  thus  deprived  of  its  original  efficacy, 
soon  lost  the  respect  and  attachment  which  had  ^^^^  ^ 
attended  it.  Homage  and  investiture  became  un-  feudal 
meaning  ceremonies ;  the  incidents  of  relief  and  p'*"®*?^- 
aid  were  felt  as  burdensome  exactions.  And  indeed  the 
rapacity  with  which  these  were  levied,  especially  by  our 
Norman  sovereigns  and  their  barons,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
extinguish  all  the  generous  feelings  of  vassalage.  Thus 
galled,  as  it  were,  by  the  armor  which  he  was  compelled  to 
wear,  but  not  to  use,  the  military  tenant  of  England  looked 
no  longer  with  contempt  upon  the  owner  of  lands  in  socage, 
who  held  his  estate  with  idmost  the  immunities  of  an  alodial 
proprietor.  But -the  profits  which  the  crown  reaped  from 
wardships,  and  perhaps  the  prejudices  of  lawyers,  prevented 
the  abolition  of  military  tenures  till  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  In  France  the  fiefs  of  noblemen  were  very  unjustly 
exempted  from  all  territorial  taxation,  though  the  tallies  of 
later  times  had,  strictly  speaking,  only  superseded  the  aids  to 
which  they  had  been  always  liable.  The  distinction,  it  is  well 
known,  was  not  annihilated  till  that  event  which  annihilated 
all  distinctions,  the  French  revolution. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  feudal  system  established 
in  England  upon  the  Conquest  broke  in  very  much  upon  our 
ancient  Saxon  liberties  —  though  it  was  attended  with  harsher 
servitudes  than  in  any  other  country,  particularly  those  two 
intolerable  burdens,  wardship  and  marriage  —  yet  it  has  in 
general  been  treated  with  more  favor  by  English  than  French 


1  Daniel, Hist,  dela  Milioe  Tzu^slBe.  p.  206!  VUkz«t,  Hist,  da  Fwwe.  t.  zr 
».804 
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writers.  The  hardiness  with  which  the  andent  barons  re- 
sisted^ their  sovereign,  and  the  noble  straggles  which  they 
made  for  civil  libertj,  especially  in  that  Great  Charter,  the 
basement  at  least,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  our  free  constitu- 
tion, have  met  with  a  kindred  sympathy  in  the  bosoms  of 
Englishmen;  while,  from  an  opposite  feeling,  the  French 
have  been  shocked  at  that  aristocratic  independence  which 
cramped  the  prerogatives  and  obscured  the  lustre  of  their 
crown.  Yet  it  is  precisely  to  this  feudal  policy  that  France 
is  indebted  for  that  which  is  ever  dearest  to  her  children, 
their  national  splendor  and  power.  That  kingdom  would 
have  been  irretrievably  dismembered  in  the  tenth  century,  if 
the  laws  of  feudal  dependence  had  not  preserved  its  integrity. 
Empires  of  unwieldy  bulk,  like  that  of  Charlemagne,  have 
several  times  been  (Ussolved  by  the  usurpation  of  provincial 
governors,  as  in  recorded  both  in  ancient  history  and  in  that 
of  the  Mahometan  dynasties  in  the  East.  What  question  can 
there  be  that  the  powerful  dukes  of  Guienne  or  counts  of 
Toulouse  would  have  thrown  off  all  connection  with  the 
crown  of  France,  when  usurped  by  one  of  their  equals,  if  the 
slight  dependence  of  vassalage  had  not  been  substituted  for 
legitimate  subjection  to  a  sovereign  ? 

It  is  the  previous  state  of  society,  under  the  grandchildren 
of  Charlemagne,  which  we  must  always  keep  in  mind,  if  we 
would  appreciate  the  effects  of  the  feudal  system  upon  the 
wellare  of  mankind.  The  institutions  of  the  eleventh  century 
must  be  compared  with  those  of  the  ninth,  not  with  the  ad- 
vanced civilization  of  modem  times.  If  the  view  that  I  have 
taken  of  those  dark  ages  is  correct,  the  state  of  anarchy 
which  we  usually  term  feudal  was  the  natural  result  of  a  vast 
and  barbarous  empire  feebly  administered,  and  the  cause 
rather  than  effect  of  the  general  establishment  of  feudal  ten- 
ures. These,  by  preserving  the  mutual  relations  of  the  whole, 
kept  alive  the  feeling  of  a  common  conntiy  and  common 
duties,  and  settled,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  into  the  free  con- 
stitution of  England,  the  firm  monarchy  of  France,  and  the 
ft)deral  union  of  Grermany. 

The  utility  of  any  form  of  polity  may  be  estimated  by  its 
effect  upon  national  greatness  and  security,  upon  civil  liberty 
and  private  rights,  upon  the  tranquillity  and  order  of  society, 
upon  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  wealth,  or  upon  the 
general  tone  of  moral  sentiment  and  energy.    The  feudal 
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constitution  was  certainly,  as  has  been  observed  Oeneni 
already,  little  adapted  for  the  defence  of  a  mighty  S^tS?** 
kingdom,  far  less  for  schemes  of  conquest     But  as  *^J^^I5f"* 
it  prevailed  alike  in  several  adjacent  countries,  none  nsaitiog 
haid  anything  to  fear  from  the  military  superiority  JjJlSif'* 
of  its  neighbors.     It  was  this  inefficiency  of  the  systam. 
feudal,  militia,  perhaps,  that  saved  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages  from  the  danger  of  universal  monarchy.    In  times  when 
princes  had  little  notion  of  confederacies  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  not  have  been  the  successes 
of  an  Otho  the  Great,  a  Frederic  Barbarossa,  or  a  Philip 
Augustus,  if  they  could  have  wielded  the  whole  force  of  their 
subjects  whenever  their  ambition  required.     If  an  empire 
equally  extensive  with  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  supported  by 
military  despotism,  had  been  formed  about  the  twelfth  or  * 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  seeds  of  commerce  and  liberty,  just 
then  beginning  to  shoot,  would  have  perished,  and  Europe, 
reduced  to  a  barbarous  servitude,  might  have  fallen  before 
the  free  barbarians  of  Tartary. 

If  we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a  scheme  of  civil  free- 
dom, it  bears  a  noble  countenance.  To  the  feudal  law  it  is 
owing  that  the  very  names  of  right  and  privilege  were  not 
swept  away,  as  in  Asia,  by  the  desolating  hand  of  power. 
The  tyranny  which,  on  every  favorable  moment,  was  break 
ing  through  all  barriers,  would  have  rioted  without  control, 
if,  when  the  people  were  poor  and  disunited,  the  nobility  had 
not  been  brave  and  free.  So  far  as  the  sphere  of  feudality 
extended,  it  diffused  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  notions  of 
private  right.  Every  one  I  think  will  acknowledge  this  who 
considers  the  lim^tions  of  the  services  of  vassalage,  so  cau- 
tiously marked  in  those  law-books  which  are  the  records  of 
customs,  the  reciprocity  of  obligation  between  the  lord  and 
his  tenant,  the  consent  required  in  every  measure  of  a  legis- 
lative or  a  general  nature,  the  security,  above  all,  which  every 
vassal  found  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  his  peers,  and 
even  (we  may  in  this  sense  say)  in  the  trial  by  combat.  The 
bulk  of  the  people,  it  is  true,  were  degraded  by  servitude ; 
but  this  had  no  connection  with  the  feudal  tenures. 

The  peace  and  good  order  of  society  were  not  promoted 
by  this  system.  Though  private  wars  did  not  originate  in 
the  feudal  customs,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  were 
perpetuated  by  so  convenient  an  institution,  which  indeed 
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owed  its  uniyersal  establishment  to  no  other  cause.  And  as 
predominant  habits  of  warfare  are  totally  irreconcilable  with 
those  of  industiy,  not  merely  by  the  immediate  works  of 
destruction  which  render  its  efforts  unavailing,  but  through 
that  contempt  of  peaceful  occupations  which  they  produce, 
the  feudal  system  must  have  been  intrinsically  adverse  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  improvement  of  those  arts 
which  mitigate  the  evils  or  abridge  the  labors  of  mankind. 

But  as  a  school  of  moral  discipline  the  feudal  institutions 
were  perhaps  most  to  be  valued.  Society  had  sunk,  for  sev- 
eral centuries  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire, 
into  a  condition  of  utter  depravity,  where,  if  any  vices  could 
be  selected  as  more  eminently  characteristic  than  others, 
they  were  falsehood,  treachery,  and  ingratitude.  In  slowly 
purging  off  the  lees  of  this  extreme  corruption,  the  feudal 
spirit  exerted  its  ameliorating  influence.  Violation  of  faith 
stood  first  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes,  most  repugnant  to  the 
very  essence  of  a  feudal  tenure,  most  severely  and  promptly 
avenged,  most  branded  by  general  infamy.  The  feudal 
law-books  breathe  throughout  a  spirit  of  honorable  obliga- 
tion. The  feudal  course  of  jurisdiction  promoted,  what  tnal 
by  peers  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote,  a  keener  feeling 
and  readier  perception  of  moral  as  well  as  of  legal  distinc- 
tions. And  as  the  judgment  and  sympathy  of  mankind  are 
seldom  mistaken,  in  these  great  points  of  veracity  and  justice, 
except  through  the  temporary  success  of  crimes,  or  the  want 
of  a  definite  standard  of  right,  they  gradually  recovered 
themselves  when  law  precluded  the  one  and  supplied  the 
other.  In  the  reciprocal  services  of  lord  and  vassal  there 
was  ample  scope  for  every  magnanimous  and  disinterested 
energy.  The  heart  of  man,  when  placed  in  circun^istances 
which  have  a  tendency  to  excite  them,  will  seldom  be  defi- 
cient in  such  sentiments.  No  occasions  could  be  more  favora- 
ble than  the  protection  of  a  faithful  supporter,  or  the  defence 
of  a  beneficent  suzerain,  against  such  powerful  aggression  as 
left  little  prospect  except  of  sharing  in  his  ruin. 

From  these  feelings  engendered  by  the  feudal  relation  has 
sprung  up  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  personal  reverence 
and  attachment  towards  a  sovereign  which  we  denominate 
loyalty;  alike  distinguishable  from  the  stupid  devotion  of 
Eastern  slaves,  and  from  the  abstract  respect  with  which  free 
citizens  regard  their  chief  magistrate.    Men  who  had  been 
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ased  to  swear  fealtj,  to  profess  subjection,  to  follow,  at  home 
and  in  the  field,  a  feudal  superior  and  his  family,  easily 
transferred  the  same  allegiance  to  the  monarch.  It  was  a 
very  powerful  feeling  which  could  make  the  bravest  men 
put  up  with  slights  and  ill-treatment  at  the  liands  of  their 
sovereign ;  or  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  disinterested 
exertion  for  one  whom  they  never  saw,  and  in  whose  char- 
acter there  was  nothing  to  esteem.  In  ages  when  the  rights 
of  the  community  were  unfelt  this  sentiment  was  one  great 
preservative  of  society ;  and,  though  collateral  or  even  sub* 
servient  to  more  enlarged  principles,  it  is  still  indispensable 
to  the  tranquillity  and  permanence  of  every  monarchy.  In  a 
moral  view  loyalty  has  scarcely  perhaps  less  tendency  to 
refine  and  elevate  the  heart  than  patriotism  itself;  and  holds 
a  middle  place  in  the  scale  of  human  motives,  as  they  ascend 
from  the  grosser  inducements  of  self-interest  to  the  further- 
ance of  general  happiness  and  conformity  to  the  purposes  of 
Infinite  Wisdom. 
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Note  I.    Page  149. 

It  is  almost  of  course  with  the  investigators  of  Teatonic 
antiquities  to  rely  with  absolute  confidence  on  the  authority 
of  Tacitus,  in  his  treatise  '  De  Moribus  Oermanorum.'  And 
it  is  indeed  a  noble  piece  of  eloquence  —  a  picture  of  man- 
ners so  boldlj  drawn,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  so 
probable  in  aU  its  leading  characteristics,  that  we  never  hesi- 
tate, in  reading,  to  believe.  It  is  onlj  when  we  have  closed 
the  book  that  a  question  may  occur  to  our  minds,  whether 
the  Roman  writer,  who  had  never  crossed  the  Rhine,  was 
altogether  a  sufficient  witness  for  the  internal  history,  the 
social  institutions,  of  a  people  so  remote  and  so  dissimilar. 
But  though  the  sources  of  his  information  do  not  appear,  it 
is  manifest  that  they  were  copious.  His  geographical  details 
are  minute,  distinct,  and  generally  accurate.  Perhaps  in  no 
instance  have  his  representations  of  ancient  Grermany  been 
falsified  by  direct  testimony,  if  in  a  few  circumstances  there 
may  be  reason  to  suspect  their  exact  faithfulness. 

In  the  very  slight  mention  of  German  institutions  which 
I  have  made  in  the  text  there  can  be  nothing  to  excite  doubt. 
They  are  what  Tacitus  might  easily  learn,  and  what,  in  fact, 
we  find  confirmed  by  other  writers.  But  when  he  comes  to 
a  more  exact  description  of  the  social  constitution,  and  of 
the  different  orders  of  men,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to 
receive  his  testimony  with  a  less  unhesitating  assent  than  has 
commonly  been  accorded  to  it.  A  sentence,  a  word  of 
Tacitus  has  passed  for  conclusive ;  and  no  theory  which  they 
contradict  would  be  admitted.  A  modem  writer,  however, 
has  justly  pointed  out  that  his  informers  might  easily  be 
deceived  about  the  social  institutions  of  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Rhine;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  on  Tacitus  himself,. but  on 
these  unknown  authorities,  that  we  rely  for  the  fidelity  of 
his  representations.     We  may  readily  conceive,  by  our  own 
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experience,  tlie  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  dear  and  exact 
knowledge  of  laws,  customs,  and  manners  for  which  we  have 
no  corresponding  analogies.  "  Let  us,"  says  Luden  to  his 
countrymen,  "asJc  an  enlightened  Englishman  who  speaks 
German  concerning  the  political  institutions  of  his  country, 
and  it  will  be  surprising  how  little  we  shall  understand  from 
him.  Ask  him  to  explain  what  is  a  freeman,  a  freeholder,  a 
copyholder,  or  a  yeoman,  and  we  shall  find  how  hard  it  is  to 
make  national  institutions  and  relations  intelligible  to  a  foi^ 
eigner."  (Luden,  Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Volkes,  vol.  L 
p.  702.) 

This  is  of  course  not  designed  to  undervalue  the  excellent 
work  of  Tacitus,  to  which  almost  exclusively  we  are  indebted 
for  any  acquaintance  with  the  progenitors  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  Franks,  but  to  point  out  a  general  principle, 
which  may  be  &r  better  applied  to  inferior  writers,  that  they 
give  a  color  of  their  own  country  to  their  descriptions  of 
foreign  manners,  and  especially  by  the  adoption  of  names  only 
analogically  appropriate.  Thus  the  words  senmSj  libertinWy 
ingenutis,  nobiltSj  are  not  necessarily  to  be  understood  in  a 
Roman  sense  when  Tacitus  employs  them  in  his  treatise  on 
Qermany.  Sermu  is  in  Latin  a  slave ;  but  the  German 
described  by  him  under  that  name  is  the  lidus,  subject  to  a 
lord,  and  liable  to  payments,  but  not  without  limit,  as  he 
himself  explains.  ^'  Frumenti  modum  dominus,  aut  pecoris, 
aut  vestis,  ut  colono,  imperat ;  et  servus  hactenus  paret.** 
Here  cohinu,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  was  as  much  a  wrong 
word  in  one  direction  as  servus  was  in  another.  For  we 
believe  that  the  cohniLS  of  early  Rome  was  a  tenant,  or 
farmer,  yielding  rent,  but  absolutely  a  free  man ;  ^  though  in 
the  third  century,  after  barbarians  had  been  settled  on  lands 
in  the  empire,  we  find  it  applied  to  a  semi-servile  condition 
It  is  more  worthy  to  be  observed  that  his  account  of  th€ 
kingly  office  among  the  Grermans  is  not  quite  consistent 
Sometimes  it  appears  as  if  peculiar  to  certain  tribes,  ^  iia 
gentibus  quae  regnantur  "  (c.  25)  ;  and  here  he  seems  to  speak 
of  the  power  as  very  great,  opposing  it  to  liberty ;  while  at 
other  times  we  are  led  to  suppose  an  aristocratic  senate  and 
an  ultimate  right  of  decision  in  the  people  at  large,  with  a 
very  limited  sovereign  at  the  head  (c.  7, 11,  &c).  This 
triple  constitution  baa  been  taken  by  Montesquieu  for  the 

1  Tld^  raoeiolatl  Leyiooa. 
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foundation  of  our  own  in  the  well-known  words  —  **  Ce  beaa 
systeme  a  4t6  trouve  dans  les  bois." 

Note  IL    Page  150. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  these  pardtions  made  bj  the  bar- 
barous nations  on  their  settlement  in  the  empire ;  and,  what 
would  be  still  more  remarkable  if  historians  were  not  so 
defective  in  that  age,  we  find  no  mention  of  such  partitions 
in  any  records,  excepting  their  own  laws  and  a  few  docu- 
ments of  the  same  class.  Montesquieu  says,  ^^  Ces  deux  tiers 
n'^taient  pas  que  dans  certains  quartiers  qu'on  leur  assigna.** 
(L  30,  c  8).  Troja  seems  to  hold  the  same  opinion  as  to 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Burgundians  in  Graul,  but  admits  a 
general  division  in  471 :  Storia  d'ltalia  nel  medio  evo  (iiL 
1293).  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  get  over  the  proof  of  such 
a  partition,  or  at  least  one  founded  on  a  general  law,  arising 
from  the  fifty-fourth  section  of  the  Burgundian  code :  ^  Eodem 
tempore  quo  populus  noster  mancipiorum  tertiam,  et  duas 
terrarum  partes  acoepit''  This  code  was  promu^ted  by 
Gundobald  early  in  the  sixth  century.  It  contains  several 
provisions  protecting  the  Roman  in  the  possession  of  his 
third  against  any  encroachment  of  the  haspes^  a  word  applied 
indifferently  to  both  parties,  as  in  common  lAtin,  to  hoiu  and 
(piest. 

The  word  $artes,  which  occurs  both  with  the  Burgundians 
and  Visigoths,  has  often  been  referred  to  the  geneial  parti- 
tion, on  the  hypothesis  that  the  lands  had  been  distributed  bj 
lot.  This  perhaps  has  no  evidence  except  the  erroneous 
inference  from  the  word  «or<,  but  it  is  not  wholly  improbable. 
Savigny,  indeed,  observes  that  both  the  barbarian  and  the 
Roman  estates  were  called  sartes^  referring  to  Leges  Visi- 
gothorum,  lib.  x.  tit.  2,  L  1,  where  we  find,  in  some  editions, 
^sortes  GothicsB  vel  Romans; "  but  all  the  manuscripts, 
according  to  Bouquet,  read  *^  sortes  Gothicse  et  tertia  Roman- 
orum,"  which,  of  course,  gives  a  contrary  sense.  (Rec  des 
Hist.  iv.  430).^    It  seems,  from  some  texts  of  the  Burgun- 

i  Proeopliu  i«7B,  of  the  dlvlaloii  nude  iar*  atmd  K^poi  l&avStkuv  ol  &ypol 

bj  GeDMrie  in  lUly,  Aifivac  Toi>c  6X-  obm  if  rode  koXovvtoi  tov  xpovov. 

Xovc  &^eiXeTO  filv  rodf  Aypodf,  ol  ,  . ,  ,  koI  rd  fttp  x*^  ^ftvavraboa 

w7uaT0t  n  voav  Ktd  apurm,  kc  *  nrff  re  iralm  <coi  Totf  oAXdv  BowK- 
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dian  law,  that  the  whole  territory  was  not  partitioned  at  once ; 
because,  in  a  supplement  to  the  code  not  much  before  520, 
provision  is  made  for  new  settlers,  who  were  to  receive  only 
a  moiety.  ^  De  Romanis  hoc  ordinavimus,  ut  non  amplius  a 
Burgundionibus  qui  infra  venerunt,  requiratur,  quam,  ut 
prsesens  necessitas  fuerit,  medietas  terrae.  Alia  vero  medie- 
tas cum  integritate  mancipiorum  a  Romanis  teneatur;  neo 
exinde  ullam  violentiam  patiantur."  (Leges  Burgundionum, 
Additamentum  Secundum,  ell.)  In  this,  as  in  the  whole 
Burgundian  law,  we  perceive  a  tenderness  for  the  Roman 
inhabitant,  and  a  continual  desire  to  place  him,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  new  neighbor.  The 
reason  assigned  for  the  partition  is  necessity ;  the  Burgundian 
must  live.  It  is  true  that  to  assign  him  two  thirds  of  die  land 
strikes  us  as  an  enormous  spoliation.  Montesquieu  supposes 
that  the  barbarian  took  open  and  pasture  lands,  leaving  the 
tilth  to  the  ancient  possessor,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the 
smaUer  proportion  of  slaves  which  he  required  (L  30,  c  9). 
Sismondi  has  made  a  similar  suggestion.  It  is  dwelt  upon  by 
Troja,  that  the  Lombards,  taking  a  third  of  the  produce  in- 
stead of  a  portion  of  the  lands  themselves,  reduced  all  the 
original  possessors  to  the  rank  of  tributaries.  In  none  of 
the  barbarous  kingdoms  was  the  Roman  of  so  low  a  statiu  as 
in  theirs.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  ancient  law  of  nations, 
exercised  by  none  more  unsparingly  than  by  the  Romans 
themselves  in  Italy,  confiscated  the  whole  soil ;  that,  if  the 
Visigoths  and  Burgundians  spared  one  third,  if  the  Franks 
left  some  Roman  possessors,  this  was  an  indulgent  relaxation 
of  their  right  And  this  would  be  an  excuse  if  we  could  for 
a  moment  look  upon  the  barbarians  as  having  a  just  cause 
of  war.  The  contrary,  however,  is  manifest  in  almost  every 
case. 

M.  Fauriel  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Franks  made,  like 
the  other  barbarians,  a  partition,  more  or  less  regular,  of  the 
Roman  lands  in  northern  France.  (Hist,  de  la  Graule 
M^ridionale,  ii.  34.)  Guizot  takes  a  somewhat  different 
view,  and  conceives  that  each  chief  took  what  best  suited 
him,  and  lived  there  with  his  followers  about  him.     (Civilis 

^opoO  &!fayiayrK  imniX^  ixiT^vaev  alwolately  from  tha  analogy  of  Africa  to 

«ivat.-De  Bello  Vandal.  1.  Lc.  8.    Thta  O^al.  U  to  natural  to  interpnt  K^^fM 

paiaa^e  gives  no  confirmation  to  tho  hy-  BcnwtAuv  and  Bortea  Salica  in  tha  mm* 

pothceia  of  a  partition  by  lot,  bat  th«  manner, 
•ontrary ;  and  though  wa  cannot  reawn 
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en  France,  Le9on  32.)  But  if  the  Franks  adopted  so  aris- 
tocratic a  division  as  to  throw  the  lands  which  they  occupied 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  proprietors,  they  must  have  gone  on 
very  different  principles  from  the  other  nations,  among  whom 
we  should  infer,  from  their  laws,  a  much  greater  equality  to 
have  been  preserved.  It  seems,  however,  most  probable  on 
the  whole,  considering  the  silence  of  historians  and  laws,  that 
the  Franks  made  no  such  systematic  distribution  of  lands  as 
the  earlier  barbarians.  They  were,  perhaps,  less  numerous, 
and,  being  at  first  less  civilized,  would  feel  more  reluctance 
at  submitting  to  any  fixed  principle  of  appropriation.  .  That 
they  dispossessed  many  of  the  Roman  owners  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire  cannot  well  be  doubted.  For,  though 
Raynouard,  who  treads  in  the  steps  of  Dubos,  denies  that 
they  took  any  but  fiscal  lands,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
imperial  domains  (Hist  du  Droit  Municipal,  i.  256),  Franks 
were .  surely  as  little  disposed,  and  as  little  able,  to  live  with- 
out lands  as  Burgundians,  and  they  were  a  rougher  people.^ 
Yet  both  with  respect  to  them  and  the  other  barbarians  we  may 
observe  that  the  spoliation  was  not  altogether  so  ruinous  as 
would  naturally  be  presumed.  In  consequence  of  the  long 
decline  and  depopulation  of  the  empire,  the  fruit  of  fiscal 
oppression,  of  frequent  invasion,  and  civil  wars,  we  may  add 
also  of  pestilences  and  unfavorable  seasons,  much  land  had 
gone  out  of  cultivation  in  Gaul ;  and  though  the  proportion 
taken  by  the  Goths  and  Burgundians  was  enormous,  they 
probably  occupied,  in  great  measure,  what  the  Roman  pro- 
prietor had  not  the  means  of  tilling. 

This  subject,  after  all,  is  by  no  means  clear  of  embarrass- 
ment, especially  as  regards  the  Yisigothic  and  Burgundian 
partitions.  We  are  driven  to  suppose  a  dispersion  of  these 
conquering  nations  among  their  subjects,  each  man  living 
separately  on  his  sors^  contrary  to  the  policy  of  all  invaders ; 
we  are,  apparently,  to  presume  an  equality  of  numbers  be 
tween  the  Roman  possessors  and  the  barbarians,  so  that  each 
should  have  his  own  hospes.  The  latter  hypothesis,  may, 
perhaps,  be  dispensed  with,  or  considerably  modified ;  but  I 
do  not  see  how  to  get  rid  of  the  former. 

i  M.    Lebveroii    fuppotefl    that    tbe  their  tnbseqiieiit  aoquMtfons  iroold  tw 

Fr&nlu,  who  wnred  the  empire  in  Gaul  at  the  expense  of  the  nations  which  they 

tinder  the  pndtcuMTS  of  CloTis,  had  re-  conqoered.    (Instit.  Meror.  i.  ^.  268.* 

odred  lands  like  the  Buzgundians  and  But  the  priyate  eetates  of  the  Franks 

Vldgoths :  eo  that  they  were  already  in  seem   to  hare  been  prinoipally  in  tb« 

a  great  in«««iire  proTided  fi>r,  and  that  north  of  Ftanoe. 
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Note  m.    Page  152. 

The  Salic  law  exists  in  two  texts ;  one  purely  Latin,  of 
which  there  are  fifteen  manuscripts ;  the  other  mingled  with 
Grerman  words,  of  which  there  are  thn^e*  Most  have  con- 
sidered the  latter  to  be  the  original;  the  manuscripts  con- 
taining it  are  entitled  Lex  Scdica  aniiqutssima,  or  vetustior  ; 
the  others  generally  run,  Lex  Salica  recerUior,  or  emendata. 
This  seems  to  create  a  presumption.  But  M.  Wraida,  who 
published  a  history  of  the  Salic  law  in  1808,  inclines  to 
think  the  pure  Latin  older  than  the  other.  M.  Guizot  adopts 
the  same  opinion  (Civilisation  en  France,  Le9on  9).  M. 
Wraida  refers  its  original  enactment  to  the  period  when  the 
Franks  were  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  that  is,  long 
before  the  reign  of  Clovis.  And  this  seems  an  evident  in- 
ference ftx>m  what  is  said  in  the  prologue  to  the  law,  written 
long  afterwards.  But  of  course  it  cannot  apply  to. those 
passages  which  allude  to  the  Romans  as  subjects,  or  to  Chris- 
tianity. M.  Guizot  is  of  opinion  that  it  bears  marks  of  an 
age  when  the  Franks  had  long  been  mingled  with  the  Roman 
population.  This  is  consistent  with  its  having  been  revised 
by  the  sons  of  Clovis,  Childebert,  and  Qotaire,  as  is  asserted 
in  the  prologue.  One  manuscript  has  the  words  —  "Hoc 
decvetum  est  apud  regem  et  principes  ejus,  et  apud  cunctum 
populum  Christianum  qui  infra  regnum  Merwingorum  con- 
sistunt.''  Neither  Wraida  nor  Guizot  think  it  older  in  its 
present  text  than  the  seventh  century ;  and  as  Dagobert  L 
appears  in  the  prologue  as  one  reviser,  we  may  suppose  him 
to  be  the  king  mentioned  in  the  words  just  quoted.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  two  later  writers,  M.  Pertz,  in 
'^Monumenta  Grermanias  Historica,"  and  M.  Pardessus,  in 
'^  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Liscriptions,"  voL  xv.  (Nouvelle  S^rie), 
have  entered  anew  on  this  discussion,  and  do  not  agree  wiUi 
M.  Wraida,  nor  wholly  with  each  other.  M.  Lehuerou  is 
clearly  of  opinion  that,  in  all  its  substance,  the  Salic  code  is 
to  be  referred  to  Grermany  for  its  birthplace,  and  to  the 
period  of  heathenism  for  its*  date.  (Listitutions  M^rovin- 
giennes,  p.  83.) 

The  Ripuarian  Franks  Guizot,  with  some  apparent  rea« 
son,  takes  for  the  progenitors  of  the  Austrasians^  the  Salian, 
«f  the  Neustrians.    The  former  were  settled  on  the  left 
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bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  Lceti^  or  defenders  of  the  firontier, 
under  the  empire.  These  tribes  were  united  under  one  gov- 
emnient  through  the  assassination  of  Sigebert  at  Cologne,  in 
the  last  jears  of  Clovis,  who  assumed  his  crown.  Such  a 
theory  might  tend  to  explain  the  subsequent  rivalry  of  these 
great  portions  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  though  it  is  hardly 
required  for  that  purpose.  The  Ripuarian  code  of  law  is  re- 
ferred by  Guizot  to  the  reign  of  Dagobert ;  Eccard,  however, 
had  conceived  it  to  have  been  compiled  under  Thierry,  the 
eldest  son  of  Clovis.  (Rec.  des.  Hist  vol.  iv.)  It  may 
still  have  been  revised  by  Dagobert  "  We  find  in  this," 
says  M.  Guizot,  ^  more  of  the  Roman  law,  more  of  the  royal 
and  ecclesiastical  power;  its  provisions  are  more  precise, 
more  extensive,  less  barbarous  ;  it  indicates  a  further  step  in 
the  transition  from  the  Grerman  to  the  Roman  form  of  social 
life."     (Civil,  en  France,  Le9on  10.) 

The  Burgundian  law,  though  earlier  than  either  of  these 
in  their  recensions,  displays  a  far  more  advanced  state  of 
manners.  The  Burgundian  and  Roman  are  placed  on  the 
same  footing;  more  is  borrowed  firom  the  civil  law;  the 
royal  power  is  more  developed.  This  code  remained  in 
force  s^r  Charlemagne ;  but  Hincmar  says  that  few  contin- 
ued to  live  by  it  In  the  Visigothic  laws  enacted  in  Spain, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman,  in  642,  all  the  barbarous  ele- 
ments have  disappeared ;  it  is  the  work  of  the  dergy,  half 
ecclesiastical,  ha£f  imperial. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  acute  writers,  Guizot  and  Troja, 
that  the  Salic  law  does  not  answer  the  purpose  of  a  code, 
being  silent  on  some  of  the  most  important  regulations  of 
civil  society.  The  former  adds  that  we  often  read  of  mat- 
ters decided  ^  secundum  legem  Salicam,"  concerning  which 
we  can  find  nothing  in  that  law.  He  presumes,  therefore, 
that  it  is  only  a  part  of  their  jurisprudence.  Troja  (Storia 
d'ltalia  nel  medio  evo,  v.  8),  quoting  Buat  for  the  same  opin- 
ion, thinks  it  probable  that  the  Franks  made  use  of  the  Ro- 
man law  where  their  own  was  defective.  It  may  perhaps  be 
not  less,  probable  than  either  hypothesis  that  the  judges  grad- 
ually introduced  principles  of  decision  which,  as  in  our  com- 
mon law,  acquired  the  force  of  legislative  enactment  The 
rules  of  the  Salic  code  principally  relate  to  the  punishment 
or  compensation  of  crimes ;  and  the  same  will  be  found  in 
our  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  laws.    The  object  of  such  written 
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laws,  with  a  free  and  barbarous  people,  was  not  to  record 
their  usages,  or  to  lay  down  rules  which  natural  equity  would 
suggest  as  the  occasion  might  arise,  but  to  prevent  the  ai*bi- 
traiT^  infliction  of  penalties.  Chapter  Ixii.,  *  On  Successions,' 
may  have  been  inserted  for  the  sake  of  the  novel  provision 
about  Salic  lands,  which  could  not  have  formed  a  part  of  old 
Teutonic  customs. 

Note  IV.     Pages  152,  153. 

The  position  of  the  former  inhabitants,  afler  the  conquest 
of  Gaul  by  the  Burgundians,  the  Visigoths  and  the  Franks, 
both  relatively  to  the  new  monarchies  and  to  the  barbarian 
settlers  themselves,  is  a  question  of  high  importance.  It  has, 
of  course,  engaged  the  philosophical  school  of  the  present 
day,  and  has  led  to  much  diversity  of  hypotheses.  The 
extreme  poles  are  occupied,  one  by  M.  Ilaynouard  in  his 
'Hist,  du  Droit  Municipal,'  and  by  a  somewhat  earlier 
writer.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who,  following  the  steps  of 
Dubos,  bring  the  two  nations,  conquerors  and  conquered, 
almost  to  an  equality,  as  the  common  subjects  of  a  sovereign 
who  had  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  a  Roman  emperor; 
and,  on  the  opposite  side,  by  Signer  Troja,*  and  by  M. 
Thierry,  who  finds  no  closer  analogy  for  their  relative  condi- 
tions than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks  in  the  days  that 
have  lately  gone  by.  '*  It  is  no  more  a  proof,"  he  contends, 
^  that  the  Roman  natives  wero  treated  as  free,  because  a  few 
might  gain  the  favor  of  a  despotic  court,  than  that  the  Chris- 
tian and  Jew  stand  on  an  even  footing  wiUi  the  Mussulman, 
because  an  Eastern  Sultan  may  find  his  advantage  in  em 
ploying  some  of  either  religion."  (Lettres  sur  THist  de 
France,  Lett,  vii.)  This  is  not  quite  consistent  with  his  lan- 
guage in  a  later  work  :  "  Sous  le  regno  de  la  premiere  race 
se  montrent  deux  conditions  de  Hbert^  :  la  liberte  par  excel- 
lence, qui  est  la  condition  du  Franc ;  et  la  liberty  du  second 
ordre,  le  droit  de  cit^  romaine."  (R^cits  des  Temps  M^ro- 
Yingiens,  i.  242. — Bruxelles,  1840.) 

1  La  Storia  dl  Francia  sotto  i  rft  della  This  is  not  borne  out  by  hlRtory.    W« 

prima  nuoca  pud  direi  non  consistere  rhe  find  no  opprefwion  of  Konianji  by  Franks, 

n«gU  esempj  dclle  opprewionl  de*  Franehl  though    much    by  Frank   kings.     The 

Bopra  i  cittadini  Romanl,  e  della  genenwa  conquerors  may  hare  been  nationally  in* 

protecione  de'  rescori  o  Roniani  o  Franchi.  solent :  but  this  h  not  recorded. 
(Storia  d'  Italia.  toI.  i.  part  t.  p.  421.) 

vol..  1.  —  M.  18 
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It  is,  however,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  as  the  French  writ- 
ers have  generally  held,  impossible  to  maintain  either  of 
these  theories.  The  Roman  "  conviva  regis  "  (by  which  we 
may  perhaps  better  understand  one  who  had  been  actually 
admitted  to  the  royal  table,  thus  beai*ing  an  analogy  to  the 
Frank  Antrustion,  than  what  I  have  said  in  the  text,  one  of 
a  rank  not  unworthy  of  such  an  honor)  ^  was  estimated  in  his 
weregild  at  half  the  price  of  the  Barbarian  Antrustion,  the 
highest  known  class  at  the  Merovingian  court,  and  above  the 
common  alodial  proprietor.  But  between  two  such  land- 
holders the  same  proportion  subsisted ;  the  Frank  was  val- 
ued twice  as  high  as  the  Roman ;  but  the  Roman  proprietor 
was  set  more  than  as  much  above  the  tributary,  or  semi- 
servile  husbandman,  whose  nation  is  not  distinguished  by  the 
letter  of  the  Salic  code.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  no- 
torious distinction,  subordination  without  servitude ;  exactly 
what  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest,  and  the  general  rela- 
tion of  the  barbarians  to  the  empire,  would  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate, and  what  our  historical  records  unequivocally  confirm. 
The  oppression  of  the  people,  which  Thierry  infers  from  the 
history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  under  Grontran  and  Chilperic, 
was  on  the  part  of  violent  and  arbitrary  princes,  not  of  the 
Frank  nation  ;  nor  did  the  latter  by  any  means  escape  it.  It 
is  true  that  the  civil  wars  of  the  early  Merovingian  kings 
were  most  disastrous,  especially  in  Aquitaine,.and  of  course 
the  native  inhabitants  suffered  most ;  yet  this  is  very  distin- 
guishable from  a  permanent  condition  of  servitude. 

**  The  Romans,"  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  said,  "  retained  their 
own  laws.  Their  municipal  administration  was  not  abrogated 
or  subverted ;  and  wherever  a  Roman  population  subsisted, 
the  barbarian  king  was  entitled  to  command  them  with  the 
prerogatives  that  had  belonged  to  the  Roman  emperors." 
(Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p. 
362.)  In  this  I  demur  only  to  the  word  entitled,  which  seem^ 
designed  to  imply  something  more  than  the  right  of  the  sword. 
But  this  is  the  right,  and  I  can  discern  no  real  evidence  of 
any  other,  which  Clovis,  and  Clotaire,  and  Chilperic  exer- 
cised ;  very  like,  of  course,  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  since  one  despotism  must  be  akin  to  another ;  and 

1 1  do  aot  give  th]#  u  Twy  blghly    senatorial  fluDllIes,  who  OTldontlj  made  a 
probable:  eonvi'ca  regit  aeems  an  t)dd    noble  elaae  among  the  Bomaoa. 
phxaee ;  but  it  may  hare  Included  all  the 
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a  provincial  of  Graul,  whose  ancestors  had  for  centaries 
obeyed  an  unlimited  monarch,  could  not  claim  any  better 
privileges  by  becoming  the  subject  of  a  conqueror.  It  is 
universally  agreed,  at  least  I  apprehend  so,  that  the  Roman, 
as  a  mere  possessor,  and  independently  of  any  personal  dig- 
nity with  which  he  might  have  been  honored,  did  not  attend 
the  national  assemblies  in  the  Field  of  IMarqh ;  nor  had  he 
any  business  at  the  pladtum  or  rnallus  of  the  count  among 
the  Rachimburgii,  or  freeholders,  who  there  determined 
causes  according  to  their  own  jurisprudence,  and  transacted 
other  business  relating  to  their  own  nation.  The  kings  were 
always  styled  merely  "  Reges  Francorum : "  *  whenever,  in 
Gregory  of  Tours*  history,  the  popular  will  is  expressed,  it 
is  by  the  Franks ;  no  other  nation  separately,  nor  the  Franks 
as  blended  with  any  other  nation,  appear  in  his  pages  to  have 
acted  for  themselves. 

It  must  be  almost  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  word  Roman  is  uniformly  applied,  especially  in  the  bar- 
barian laws,  to  the  Gaulish  subjects  of  the  empire,  whose 
allegiance  had  been  transferred,  more  or  less  reluctantly,  but 
always  through  conquest,  to  the  three  barbarian  monarchies, 
two  of  which  were  ultimately  subverted  by  the  Franks.  But 
it  is  only  in  two  senses  that  this  can  be  reckoned  a  proper 
appellation ;  one,  inasmuch  as  privileges  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship had  been  extended  to  the  whole  of  Graul  by  the  emper- 
ors; and  another,  as  applicable,  with  more  correctness,  to 
that  population  of  Roman  or  Italian  descent  which  had 
gradually  settled  in  the  cities.  This,  during  so  many  ages, 
must  have  become  not  inconsiderable ;  the  long  continuance 
of  the  same  legions  in  the  province,  the  wealth  and  luxury 
of  many  cities,  the  comparative  security,  up  to  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century,  from  military  revolution  and  civil  war. 
the  facility,  perhaps,  of  purchasing  lands,  would  naturally 
2reate  a  respectable  class,  to  whose  highly  civilized  manners 
ihe  records  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  especially  bear 
witness.'    The  Latin  language  became  oniveraal  in  cities; 

1  One  Instance  of  an  apparent  exeep-  eharter  desenai  to  be  considered.     Bnt, 

tion,  for  leading  me  to  which  I  am  in-  suppoidng  it  to  be  genuine,  it  does  not  go 

debted  to  Mr.  Spence  (Laws  of  Europe,  a  great  way  towards  the  imperial  style, 

p.  240),  has. met  my  eyes.    Dagobert  I.  <SalTian.  in  the  middle  of  the  flilb 

ealls  himself,  in  an  instrument  found  in  century,  descants  on    the  beauties   of 

Vita  Beat!  Harllni.  apud  Duchesne,  i.  Aquitaine ;  "  Adeo  iUlc  omnis  admodum 

655,  "  Rex  Francurum  et  pojndi  Romani  regio  aut  intertoxta  Tineis,  aut  flomlenta 

ffrmreps"     The    authenticity    of   this  pratis,  aatdisttnetaonlturis, antronsita 
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and  if  In  country  villages  some  remains  of  the  Celtic  might 
linger,  they  have  left  very  few  traces  behind. 

Sismondi  has  indeed  gone  much  too  far  when  he  infers,  es- 
pecially from  this  disuse  of  the  old  language,  an  almost  com- 
plete extinction  of  the  Graulish  population.     And  for  this  he 
accounts  by  their  reduction  to  servitude,  by  the  exactions  of 
their  new  lords,  and  the  facility  of  purchasing  slaves  ir^  the 
markets  of  the  empire  (vol.  i.  p.  84).     But  such  a  train 
of  events  is  wholly  without  evidence ;  without  at  least  any 
evidence  that  has  been  alleged.     We  do  not  know  that  the 
peasantry  were  ev6r  proprietors  of  the  soil  which  they  culti- 
vated before  tlie  Roman  invasion,  but  may  much  rather  be- 
lieve the  contrary  from  the  language  of   Cassar  — "  Piebs 
pasne  servorum  habetur  loco."     We  do  not  know  that  they 
fell  into  a  worse  condition  afterwards.     We  do  not  know  that 
they  were  oppressed  in  a  greater  degree  than  other  subjects 
of  Rome,  not  surely  so  as  to  extinguish  the  population.     We 
may  believe  that  slaves  were  occasionally  purchased^  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  empire,  without  denying  the  existence 
of  coloniy  indigenous  and  personally  free,  of  whom  the  Theo-  . 
dosian  code  is  so  fulL     Nor  is  it  evident  why  even  serfs  may 
not  have  been  of  native  as  easily  as  of  foreign  origin.     All 
this  is  presumed  by  Sismondi,  because  the  Latin  language, 
and  not  the  Celtic,  is  the  basis  of  French.     And  a  similar 
hypothesis  must,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  be  applied  to  the 
condition  of  Spain  during  the  centuries  of  Roman  dominion. 
But  it  is  assumed  the  more  readily,  through  the  tendency  of 
this  eminent  writer  to  place  in  the  worst  light,  what  seldom  can 
be  placed  in  a  very  favorable  one,  the  social  institutions  and 
usages  of  mankind.     The  change  of  language  is  no  doubt 
remarkable.     But  wc  may  be  deceived  by  laying  too  much 
stress  on  this  single  circumstance  in  tracing  the  history  of 
nations.     It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  a  rule  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  one  language  to  gain  ground  upon  another.     Some  • 
appear  in  their  nature  to  be  aggressive ;  such  is  the  Latin, 
and  probably  the  Arabic     But  why  is  it  that  so  much  of  the 
Walachian  language,  and  even  its  syntax,*  comes  from  Latin, 
in  consequence  of  a  merely  military  occupation,  while  a  more 

pomU,  ant  amoenata  Inda,  aut  irrigata  glnem  possedisse  vldeantnr.''    (Do  On 

fimtibiu,  aut  Interfiua  ilumiDibuB,  aut  bernat.  Dei.  lib.  vfi.  p.  299,  edit.  1611.) 

circumdata  mewibns  erat.  ut  Tere  po»>  i  Vid.  Lauriani    Tentamen  Critioum 

aeraores  et  doniini  term,  liiius  non  tarn  in  Unguam  Walachicam.    Vienn.  1840. 
•oli  illius  portionem  qnam  paradisi  ima- 
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lasting  possession  of  Britain  (where  flourishing  colonics  were 
filled  with  Roman  inhabitants,  and  the  natives  bonowed  in 
some  degree  the  arts  and  manners  of  their  conquerors,  con- 
nected with  them  also  by  religion  in  the  latter  part  of  their 
dominion)  did  not  hinder  the  preservation  of  the  original 
Celtic  idiom  in  Wales,  with  very  slight  infusion  of  Latin  ? 
Why  is  it  that  innumerable  Arabic  words,  and  even  some 
Arabic  sounds  of  letters,  are  found  in  the  Castilian  language, 
the  language  of  a  people  foreign  and  hostile,  while  scarcely 
a  trace  is  lefl  of  the  Visigothic  tongue,  that  of  their  fathers ; 
so  that  for  one  word,  it  is  said,  of  Teutonic  origin  remainin(^ 
in  Spain,  there  are  ten  in  ItJily,  and  a  hundred  in  France  ?  * 
If  we  were  to  take  Sismondi  literally,  the  barbarians  must 
have  found  nothing  in  Gaul  but  a  Roman  or  Romanized 
aristocracy,  surrounded  by  slaves  ;  and  these  as  much  import- 
ed, or  the  offspring  of  importation,  as  the  Negroes  in  Ameri- 
ca. This  is  rather  a  humiliating  origin,  an  iUud  quod  dicere 
nolo,  for  the  French  nation.  For  it  is  the  French  nation 
that  is  descended  from  the  inliabitants  of  Gaul  at  the  epoch 
of  the  barbarian  conquest. 

We  have,  however,  a  strong  ethnographical  argument 
against  this  imaginary  depopulation,  in  the  national  charac- 
teristics of  the  French.  A  brilliant  and  ingenious  writer 
has  well  called  our  attention  to  the  Celtic  element,  that  under 
all  the  modifications  which  difference  of  race,  political  con- 
stitutions, and  the  stealthy  progress  of  commerce  and  learn- 
ing have  brought  in,  still  distinguishes  the  Frenchman :  *^  La 
base  originaire,  celle  qui  a  tout  re9u,  tout  accept^,  c'est  cette 
jeune  molle  et  mobile  race  de  Gaels,  brillante,  sensuelle,  et 
l^gere,  prompte  k  apprendre,  prompte  i  dedaigner,  avide  des 
choses  nouvelles.  Voilk  Teleinent  primitif,  I'^lement  perfecti- 
ble." (Michelet,  Hist  de  France,  L  156.)  This  is  very  good, 
and  we  cannot  but  see  the  resemblance  to  the  Celtic  character. 
Michelet  goes  afterwards  too  far,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  a 
great  part  of  the  French  language  is  Celtic ;  failing  wholly  in  his 
quotations  from  early  writers,  which  either  relate  to  the  peri- 
od immediately  subsequent  to  the  Roman  conquest,  or  to  the 
Ungua  Romana  mstica  which  ultimately  became  French.  It 
is  nevertheless  true  that  a  certain  number  of  Celtic  worda 
have  been  retained  in  French,  as  has  been  shown  even  of 
Visigothic  by  M.  Fauriel.     He  has  found  3,000  words  in 

1  Edlnb.  RcTlew,  toI  xtsL  p.  109 
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Proven^a],  which  are  not  Latin.  All  of  these  which  «are  not 
Gothic,  Iberian,  Greek,  or  Arabic,  maj  be  reckoned  Celtic; 
and  though  the  former  languages  can  have  left  few  traces  in 
northern  French,  we  may  presume  the  last  to  have  been  re 
tained  in  a  scarcely  less  degree  than  in  the  Proven9al  dia 
lect  (Ampere,  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  voL  i.  p.  34.) 
Many  French  monosyllables  are  Celtic  But  if  we  try  to 
read  any  French  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  shall  feel  no 
doubt  that  a  vast  majority  of  words  are  derived  from  the 
Latin ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  terms  of  rural  occupa- 
tion, and  generally  of  animals,  are  full  as  much  Latin  as 
those  more  familiar  in  towns. 

The  cities  of  Graul  were  occupied  probably  by  a  more 
mingled  population  than  the  villages.  In  the  cities  dwelt  the 
more  ancient  and  wealthy  families,  called  senators,  and  dis- 
tinct, as  far  as  we  can  see  our  way  in  a  very  perplexed  in- 
quiry, fix)m  the  ordinary  curiales,  or  decurions.  It  is  true 
that  these  also  are  sometimes  called  senators ;  but  the  word 
has  not,  as  Guizot  observes  (Collect  des  Memoires,  i.'  247), 
in  Gregory  and  other  writers,  a  precise  sense.  Families 
were  often  elevated  to  the  senatorial  rank  by  the  emperors, 
which  gave  their  members  the  title  of  clarissimi  ;  and  these 
were  probably  meant  by  Gregory,  in  the  expression  I  primis 
GalUarum  senatoribus^  which  naturally  must  be  rendered  — • 
**  of  the  first  Gaulish  nobility."  The  word  is  several  times 
employed  by  him  in  what  seems  the  same  sense.  It  is,  how- 
ever, also  used,  as  Guizot  and  Raynouard  think,  for  the  high- 
est class  of  curiales  who  had  served  municipal  offices.  But 
more  will  be  said  of  this  in  another  note. 

Sismondi  has  remarked  (i.  198)  that  in  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  during  the  Merovingian  period,  most  part  of  whom 
were  of  Roman  descent,  it  is  generally  mentioned  that  they 
were  of  good  family.  The  Church  afforded  the  means  of 
preserving  their  respectability;  and  thus  (without  much 
weight  in  the  monarchy,  and  often  with  diminished  patrimo- 
ny, but  in  return  less  oppressed  by  taxation  than  under  the 
imperial  fisc,  deriving  also  a  reflected  importance  from  the 
bishop  when  he  was  a  Roman,  and  sheltered  by  his  protec- 
tion) this  class  of  the  native  inhabitants  held  not  only  a  free 
but  an  honorable  position.  Yet  this  was  still  secondary.  In 
A  free  commonwealth  the  exclusion  from  political  rights,  by  a 
broad  line  of  legal  separation,  brings  with  it  an  indelible 
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sense  of  inferioritj.  But  this  mferioritj  is  not  allowed  hj 
all  our  inquirers. 

^  The  nations  who  were  unequal  before  the  law  soon  be- 
came equal  before  the  sovereign,  if  not  in  theory  jet  in 
practice ;  and  the  children  of  the  companions  of  Clovis  were 
subjected,  with  few  and  not  very  material  exceptions,  to  the 
same  positive  dominion  as  the  descendants  of  the  proconsul 
or  the  senator.  It  is  not  difficult  to  form  plausible  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  causes  of  this  equalization  ;  nor  are  the 
means  by  which  it  was  effected  entirely  concealed.  •  Consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  Romans,  the  Franks,  for  we  will  con- 
tinue to  instance  them,  constituted  a  distinct  state,  but, 
compared  to  the  Romans,  a  very  small  one ;  and  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it,  dispersed  over  Gaul,  were  almost  lost 
among  the  tributaries.  Experience  has  shown  that  whenever 
a  lesser  or  poorer  dominion  is  conjoined,  in  the  person  of  the 
same  sovereign,  to  a  greater  or  more  opulent  one,  the  minuter 
mass  is  always  in  the  end  subjugated  by  the  larger.'*  (Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  863.) 

Such  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  view  taken  of  the  Merovingian 
histoiy  by  a  very  learned  writer.  Sir  F.  Palgrave.  And, 
doubtless,  the  concluding  observation  is  just,  in  the  terms 
wherein  he  expresses  it.  But  there  seems  a  £dlacy  in  apply- 
ing the  word  ^  poorer  "  to  the  Franks,  or  any  barbarian  con- 
querors of  Graul.  They  were  poorer  before  their  conquest ; 
they  were  richer  afterwards.  At  the  battle  of  Hastings  the 
balance  of  wealth  was,  I  doubt  not,  on  the  side  of  Harold  more 
than  of  William ;  but  twenty  years  afterwards  Domesday 
Book  tells  us  a  very  different  story.  If  an  allotment  was 
made  among  the  Franks,  or  if  they  served  themselves  to  land 
without  any  allotment,  on  either  hypothesis  they  became  the 
great  proprietors  of  northern  France  ;  and  on  whom  else  did 
the  beneficiary  donations,  the  rewards  of  faithful  Antrustions, 
generally  devolve  ?  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  national 
superiority  of  the  Franks  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
that  in  the  last  age  of  the  Carlovingian  line,  when  the  dis- 
tinction of  laws  had  been  abolished  or  disused,  the  more 
numerous  people  should  in  many  provinces  have  (not,  as  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  calls  it,  subjugated  but)  absorbed  the  other. 
We  find  this  to  have  been  the  case  at  the  close  of  the  Anglo 
Norman  period  at  home. 

One  essential  difference  is  generally  supposed  to  have  sep- 
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arated  the  Frank  from  the  Roman.  The  latter  was  subject 
to  personal  and  ten'itorial  taxation.  Such  had  been  his  con- 
Hi  t  ion  under  the  empire ;  and  whether  the  burden  might  or 
not  be  equal  in  degree  (probably  it  was  not  such),  it  is  not 
at  all  reasonable  to  believe  without  proof  that  he  was  ever 
exempted  from  it.  It  is,  however,  true  that  some  French 
writers  have  assumed  all  territorial  impositions  on  free  land- 
holders to  have  ceased  after  the  conquest  (Recits  des  Temps 
Meroving.  i.  268).^  This  controversy  I  do  not  absolutely 
undertake  to  determine ;  but  the  proof  evidently  lies  on  those 
who  assert  the  Roman  to  have  been  more  favored  than  he 
was  under  the  empire ;  when  all  were  liable  to  the  land-tax, 
though  only  those  destitute  of  freehold  possessions  paid  the 
capitation  or  census.  We  cannot  infer  such  a  distinction  on 
the  ground  of  tenure  from  a  passage  of  Gregory  (lib.  ix.  c 
80) :  —  Childebertus  vero  rex  descriptores  in  Pictavos,  in- 
vitante  Marovio  episcopo,*jussit,  abire ;  id  est,  Florentianum 
majorem  domus  regiae,  et  Romulfum  palatii  sui  comitem,  ut 
Bcilicet  populus  censum  quem  tempore  patris  functi  fuerant, 
facta  ratione  innovaturas^  reddere  deberet  Multi  enim  ex 
his  defuncti  fuerant,  et  ob  hoc  viduis  orphanisque  ac  debilibus 
tributi  poi\dus  inciderat  Quod  hi  discutientes  per  ordinem, 
relaxantes  pauperes  ac  infirmos,  illos  quos  justitiae  conditio 
tributaries  dabat,  censu  publico  subsiderunt"  These  collec- 
tors were  repelled  by  the  citizens  of  Tours,  who  proved  thai 
Clotaire  I.  had  released  their  city  from  any  public  tribute, 
out  of  respect  for  St.  Martin.  And  the  reigning  king  ac- 
quiesced in  this  immunity.  It  may  also  be  inferred  from 
another  passage  (Lib.  x.  c.  7)  that  even  ecclesiastical  property 
was  not  exempt  from  taxation,  unless  by  special  privilege, 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  many  charters  con- 
ceding this  immunity,  and  in  the  forms  of  Marculfus.^ 

1  M.  LehaeroQ  Imputee  the  nine  theory  suhjoct  of  taxation,  clearly  proTes,  In  my 

to  Montesquieu.    But  hb  words  (Bspr.  opinion,  that  the  land-tax  Imposed  under 

des  Loix,  xxx.  13)  do  not  assert  that  the  the  empire  continued  to  be  levied  on  the 

Romans  might  not  be  subject  to  taxation  Roman  subjects  of  Clovis  and  the  next 

in  the  earlier  Merovingian  period ;  though  two  generations.   (Vol.  1.  p.  271,  et  post.) 

forwards,  as  he  supposes,  this  obliga*  The  Franks,  such  as  were  iiigenui,  were 

iion  was  replaced  by  that  or  military  ser-  originally  exempt  from  this  and  all  other 

Tiee.  tribute.    Of  this  M.  Lehuerou  makes  no 

s  This  note  was  written  before  I  had  doubt ;  nor,  perhaps,  has  any  one  doubt- 
looked  at  a  work  published  in  184S,  by  ed  it,  except  Dnbos.  But,  under  the  sons 
M.  Lehuerou,  *  Uistoire  dee  Institutions  and  grandisonit  of  Cloyis.  endeavors  were 
M6rov1n(^ennea,*  in  which,  with  much  made,  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention 
Impartiality  and  erudition,  he  draws  a  in  a  subsequent  note,  by  those  despotio 
line  between  the  theories  of  Dubos  and  princes,  eager  to  assume  the  imperial 
Bonteequieu ;  and,  upon  this  particular  prerogativet  oveir  all  their  sulogeets.  to 
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It  seems,  however,  dear  that  the  Frank  landholder,  the 
Franctis  ingenuus^  bom  to  his  share,  according  to  old  notions, 
of  national  sovereignty,  gave  indeed  his  voluntary  donation 
annually  to  tlie  king,  but  reckoned  himself  entirely  free  from 
rompulsory  tribute.  We  read  of  no  tax  imposed  by  the  as- 
semblies of  the  Field  of  March ;  and  if  the  kings  had  pos- 
sessed the  prerogative  of  levying  money  at  will,  the  monarchy 
must  have  become  wholly  absolute  without  opposition.  The 
barbarian  was  distinguished  by  his  abhorrence  of  tribute. 
Tyranny  might  strip  one  man  of  his  possessions,  banish 
another  from  his  country,  destroy  the  life  of  a  third ;  the 
rest  would  at  the  utmost  murmur  in  silence  ;  but  a  general 
imposition  on  them  as  a  people  was  a  yoke  under  which  they 
would  not  pass  without  resistance.  I  shall  mention  a  few 
instances  in  a  future  note.  The  Roman,  on  the  other  hand, 
complained  doubtless  of  new  or  unreasonable  taxation ;  but 
he  could  not  avoid  acknowledging  a  principle  of  government 
to  which  his  forefathers  had  for  so  many  ages  submitted. 
The  house  of  Clovis  stood  to  him  in  place  of  the  Caesars  ;  .this 
part  of  the  theory  of  Dubos  cannot  be  disputed.  But  when 
that  TVTiter  extends  the  same  to  the  Frank,  as  a  constitutional 
position,  and  not  merely  referring  to  acts  protested  against  as 
illegal,  the  voice  of  history  refutes  him. 

Dubos  has  asserted,  and  is  followed  by  many,  that  the 
army  of  Clovis  was  composed  of  but  a  few  thousand  Salian 
Franks.  And  for  this  Uie  testimony  of  Gregory  has  been 
adduced,  who  informs  us  only  that  3,000  of  the  army  of  Clovis 
(a  later  writer  says  6,000)  were  baptized  with  him.  (Greg. 
Tur.  lib.  ii.  c.  33.)  But  Clovis  was  not  the  sole  chieftain  of 
his  tribe.  It  has  been  seen  that  he  enlarged  his  command 
towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  by  violent  measures  with  respect 
to  other  kings  as  independent  apparently  as  himself,  and  some 
of  whom  belonged  to  his  family.  Thus  the  Ripuarian  Franks, 
who  occupied  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine,  came  under  his 
sway.  And  besides  this,  the  alignment  from  the  number  of 
soldiers  baptized  with  Clovis  assumes  that  the  whole  army 
embraced  Christianity  with  their  king.  It  is  true  that  Greg- 
ory seems  to  imply  this.  But,  even  in  the  seventh  century 
the  Franks  on  the  Meuse  and  Scheldt  were  still  chiefly  pagan, 

rob  them  of  their  national  immanity ;    aonal  aathorlfcy  of  the  soTerelgn.    (lOat 
•nil  a  struggle  of  the  German  ahdtocra-    dea  Inst.  M^roring.  i.  4S25,  tt  pott  ) 
tj  eoMaed,  which  aooihilated  the  par- 
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as  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  are  said  by  Thierry  to  prove.  We 
have  only,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  a  declamatory  and  super- 
ficial history  for  this  period,  derived,  as  I  believe,  from  the 
panegyrical  life  of  St  Remy,  and  bearing  traces  of  legendary 
incorrectness  and  exaggeration.  We  may,  however,  appeal 
to  other  ci'iteria. 

It  cannpt  be  too  frequently  inculcated  on  the  reader  who 
desires  to  form  a  general  but  tolerably  exact  notion  of  the 
state  of  Fmnce  under  the  first  line  of  kings,  that  he  is  not 
hastily  to  draw  inferences  from  one  of  the  three  divisions, 
Austrasia,  Neustria,  and  Aquitaine,  to  which,  for  a  part  of 
the  period,  we  must  add  Bui'gundy,  to  the  rest.  The  diifer- 
ence  of  language,  though  not  always  decisive,  furnishes  a  pre- 
sumption of  different  origin.  We  may  therefore  estimate, 
with  some  probability,  the  proportion  of  Franks  settled  in  the 
monarchy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  extent  of 
country  wherein  the  Teutonic  language  is  spoken,  unless  wo 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  any  change  in  the  boundaries  of 
that  and  the  French  has  since  taken  place.  The  Latin  was 
certainly  an  encroacliing  language,  and  its  daughter  has  in 
some  measure  partaken  of  the  same  character.  Many  causes 
are  easy  to  assign  why  either  might  have  gained  ground  on 
two  dialects,  the  German  and  Flemish,  contiguous  to  it  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  while  we  can  hardly  perceive  one  for  an 
opposite  result.  We  find,  nevertheless,  that  both  have  very 
nearly  kept  their  ancient  limits.  It  has  been  proved  by  M. 
Eaoux,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels  (vol.  iv. 
p.  41 1),  that  few  towns  or  villages  have  changed  their  lan- 
guage since  the  ninth  century.  The  French  or  Walloon  fol- 
lowed in  tliat  early  age  the  irregular  line  which,  running  from 
Calais  and  St  Omer  to  Lisle  and  Toumay,  stretches  north  of 
the  Meuse  as  far  as  Liege,  and,  bending  thence  to  the  south- 
westward,  passes  through  Longwy  to  Metz.  Tliese  towns 
speak  French,  and  spoke  it  under  Charlemagne,  if  we  can  say 
that  under  Charlemagne  French  was  spoken  anywhere ;  at 
least  they  spoke  a  dialect  of  Latin  origin.  The  exceptions 
are  few ;  but  where  they  exist,  it  is  from  the  progress  of 
French  rather  than  the  contrary.  A  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century  says  of  St.  Omer  that  it  was  "  Olira  baud  dubie  mere 
Flandricum,  deinde  tamen  bilingue,  nunc  autem  in  totum  iere 
Grallicum."  There  has  also  been  a  slight  movement  towai^ 
French  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
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The  most  remarkable  evidence  for  the  duration  of  the 
limit  is  the  act  of  partition  between  Lothaire  of  Lormine  and 
Charles  the  Bald,  in  870,  whence  it  appears  that  the  names 
of  places  where  French  is  .now  spoken  were  then  French. 
Yet  most  of  these  had  been  built,  especially  the  abbejs,  sub- 
sequently to  the  Frank  conquest :  ^  d'ou  on  peut  conclure 
que  meme  dans  le  p^riode  franque,  le  langage  vulgaire  du 
grand  nombre  des  habitans  du  pays,  qui  sont  presentement 
WaUons,  n'^tait  paa  teutonique ;  car  on  en  verrait  des  traces 
dans  les  actes  historiques  et  geographiques  de  ce  temps-Ik." 
(P.  434.)  Nothing,  says  M.  Michelet,  can  be  more  French 
thsm  the  Walloon  country.  (Hist,  de  France,  viii.  287.)  He 
expatiates  almost  with  enthusiasm  on  the  praise  of  this  people, 
who  seem  to  have  retained  a  large  share  of  his  favorite 
Celtic  element  It^  appears  that  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  languages  on  the  Alsatian  frontier  would  be 
much  the  same.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  very  reasonable 
presumption  that  the  forefathers  of  the  Flemish  Belgians, 
as  well  as  of  the  people  of  Alsace,  were  barbarians  :  some 
of  the  former  may  be  sprung  from  Saxon  colonies  planted  in 
Brabant  by  Chai'lemagne ;  but  we  may  derive  the  majority 
from  Salian  and  Kipuarian  Franks.  These  were  the 
strength  of  Austrasia,  and  among  these  the  great  restorer, 
or  rather  founder,  of  the  empire  fixed  his  capital  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

In  Aquitaine,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  appears 
Roman,  in  contradistinction  to  Frank,  except  the  reigning 
family.  The  chief  difficulty,  therefore,  concerns  Neustria 
that  is,  from  the  Scheldt,  or,  perhaps,  the  Somme,  to  the 
Loire ;  and  to  this  important  kingdom  the  advocates  of  the 
two  nations,  Roman  and  Frank,  lay  claim.  M.  Thierry  has 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  number  of  Frank  land 
holders,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Loire,  much  exceeded  that 
of  the  Roman.  And  this  excess  he  takes  to  have  been  in- 
creased through  the  seizure  of  Church  lands  in  the  next  age 
by  Charles  Hilartel,  who  bestowed  them  on  his  German  troops 
enlisted  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  method  which  Thierry  has 
pursued,  in  order  to  ascertain  this,  is  ingenious  and  presump- 
tively right.  He  remarked  that  the  names  of  places  wiU 
of\en  indicate  whether  the  inhabitants,  or  more  often  the 
chief  proprietor,  were  of  Roman  or  Teutonic  origin.    Thus 
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Franconville  and  Romainyille,  near  Paris,  are  distinguished, 
in  charters  of  the  ninth  century,  as  Francorum  villa  and 
Romanorum  viUa,  This  is  an  instance  where  the  po[)ulation 
seems  to  have  been  of  different  race.  But  commonly  the 
owner's  Christian  name  is  followed  by  a  familiar  termination. 
In  that  same  neighborhood  proper  names  of  German  origin, 
with  the  terminations  viUe^  court,,  mont,  vol,  and  the  like,  are 
very  frequent.  And  this  he  finds  to  be  generally  the  case 
north  of  the  Loire,  compared  with  the  left  bank  of  that  river. 
It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  this  proportion  of 
superior  landholders  did  not  extend  to  the  general  population. 
For  that,  in  all  Neustrian  France,  was  evidently  composed 
of  those  who  spoke  the  rustic  Roman  tongue  —  the  corrupt 
language  which,  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  became 
worthy  of  the  name  of  French ;  and  this  was  the  case,  as 
wc  have  just  seen,  in  part  of  Austrasia,  as  Champagne  and 
Lorraine. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  Franks,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Clovis,  were  rather  a  numerous  people — including, 
of  course,  the  Ripnarian  as  well  as  the  Salian  tribe.  They 
certainly  appear  in  great  strength  soon  afterwards.  If  we 
believe  Procopius,  the  army  which  Theodebert,  king  only  of 
Austrasia,  led  into  Italy  in  539,  amounted  to  100,000.  And, 
admitting  the  probability  of  great  exaggeration,  we  could 
not  easily  reconcile  this  with  a  very  low  estimate  of  Frank 
numbers.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  rely  much  on  this 
statement  It  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  remembered  that  the 
dominions  of  Theodebert,  on  each  side  of  the  Rhine,  would 
furnish  barbarian  soldiers  more  easily  than  those  of  the 
western  kingdoms.  Some  may  conjecture  that  the  army 
was  partly  composed  of  Romans ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  served  among  the  Franks  at  so  early  a  period,  though 
we  find  them  some  years  aflerwards  under  Chilperic,  a 
Neustrian  sovereign.  The  armies  of  Aquitaine,  it  is  said, 
were  almost  wholly  composed  of  Romans  or  Gk>ths ;  it  could 
not  hare  been  otherwise. 

The  hist4)ry  of  Gregory,  which  terminates  in  598,  affords 
numerous  instances  of  Romans  in  the  highest  offices,  not 
merely  of  trust,  but  of  power.  Such  were  Celsus,  Amatus, 
Mummolus,  and  aflerwards  Protadius  in  Burgundy,  and  De- 
siderius  in  Aquitaine.  But  in  these  two  parts  of  the  mon- 
archy we  might  anticipate  a  greater  influence  of  the  native 
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population.  In  Neustria.and  Austrasia,  a  Boman  count,  or 
major  of  the  palace,  might  have  been  unfavorably  beheld* 
Yet  in  the  latter  kingdom,  all  Frank  as  it  was  in  its  general 
character,  we  find,  even  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen^ 
tury,  Lupus,  duke  of  Champagne,  a  man  of  considerable 
weight,  and  a  Roman  by  birth ;  and,  it  was  the  policy  afler«. 
wards  of  Brunehaut  to  employ  Romans.  But  this  not  only 
excited  the  hostility  of  the  Austrasian  Franks,  but  of  the 
Burgundians  themselves ;  nor  did  anything  more  tend  to  the 
ruin  of  that  ambitious  woman.  Despotism,  through  its  most 
ready  instruments,  was  her  aim  5  and,  when  she  signally 
failed  in  the  attempt,  the  star  of  Grermany  prevailed.  From 
that  time,  Austrasia  nt  least,  if  not  Neustria,  became  a  Frank 
aristocracy.  We  hear  little  more  of  Romans,  ecclesiastics 
excepted,  in  considerable  power. 

If,  indeed,  we  could  agi*ee  with  Montesquieu  and  Mably, 
that  a  Roman  subject  might  change  his  law  and  live  by  the 
Salic  code  at  his  discretion,  his  equality  with  the  Franks 
would  have  been  virtually  recognized;  since  every  one 
might  place  himself  in  the  condition  of  the  more  favored 
nation.  And  hence  Mably  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  Frank  jurisprudence  in  the  north  of  France,  since  it 
was  more  advantageous  to  adopt  it  as  a  personal  law.  The 
Roman  might  become  an  alodial  landholder,  a  member  of  the 
sovereign  legislature  in  the  Field  of  March.  His  weregild 
would  be  raised,  and  with  that  his  relative  situation  in  the 
commonwealth ;  his  lands  would  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
But  this  theory  has  been  latterly  rejected.  We  cannot, 
mdeed,  conceive  one  less  consonant  to  the  principles  of  the 
barbarian  kingdoms,  or  the  general  language  of  the  laws. 
Montesquieu  was  deceived  by  a  passage  in  an  early  capitu- 
lary, of  which  the  best  manuscripts  furnish  a  different  read- 
ing. Mably  was  pleased  with  an  hypothesis  which  rendered 
the  basis  of  the  state  more  democratical.  But  the  first  who 
propagated  this  error,  and  on  more  plausible  grounds  than 
Montesquieu,  though  he  (Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxviii.  c.  4) 
seems  to  claim  it  as  a  discovery  of  his  own,  were  Du  Cange 
and  Muratori.  They  were  misled  by  an  edict  of  the  em- 
peror Lothaire  I.  in  824 :  — "  Volumus  ut  cunctus  populus 
Romanus  intcrrogetur  quali  lege  vult  vivere,  ut  tali,  quali  pro*- 
fessi  fuerint  vivere  velle,  vivant"  But  Savigny  has  proved 
that  this  was  a  peculiar  exception  of  favor  granted  at  that  time 
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to  the  Romans,  or  rather  separately  to  each  person ;  and  that 
not  as  a  privilege  of  the  ancient  population,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  barbarians  who  had  settled  at  Rome.  Raynouard  is 
one  of  those  who  have  been  deceived  by  the  more  obvious 
meaning  of  this  law,  and  adopts  the  notion  o^'  Mably  on  its 
authority.  Were  it  even  to  bear  such  an  interpretation,  we 
could  not  draw  a  general  inference  from  it.  In  the  case  of 
married  women,  or  of  the  clergy,  the  liberty  of  changing  the 
law  of  birth  was  really  permitted.  (See  Savigny,  i.  134,  et 
post,  Engl,  transl.) 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned,  that  a  late  very  learned 
writer,  Troja,  admits  the  hypothesis  of  a  change  of  law  in 
France,  not  as  a  right  in  every  Roman's  power,  but  as  a 
special  privilege  sometimes  conceded  by  the  king.  And  we 
may  think  this  conjecture  not  unworthy  of  regard,  since  it 
serves  to  account  for  what  is  rather  anomalous  —  the  admis- 
sion of  mere  Romans,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  great  offices 
of  the  monarchy,  and  especially  to  that  of  count,  which  in- 
volved the  rank  of  presiding  in  the  Frank  mallus.  It  is  said 
that  Romans  sometimes  assumed  Grerman  names,  though 
the  contrary  never  happened ;  and  this  of  itself  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  change,  as  far  as  was  possible,  of  national  connection* 
But  it  is  of  little  service  to  the  hypothesis  of  Montesquieu 
and  Mably.  Of  the  edict  of  Lothaire  Troja  thinks  liki 
Savigny;  but  he  adopts  the  reading  of  the  capitulary,  as 
quoted  by  Montesquieu,  "  Francum,  aut  barbarum,  aul 
iiominem  qui  lege  Sailed  vivit ; "  where  the  best  manuscripts 
omit  the  second  atU, 

Note  V.    Page  155. 

This  subject  has  been  fully  treated  in  the  celebrated  work 
by  Savigny, '  History  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  diligence  and  fidelity  of  this  eminent  writer  have  been 
acknowledged  on  all  sides  ;  nor  has  any  one  been  so  copious 
in  collecting  materials  for  the  history  of  mediaeval  jurispru- 
dence, or  so  perspicuous  in  arranging  them.  In  a  few  points 
later  inquirers  have  not  always  concurred  with  him.  But, 
with  the  highest  respect  for  Savigny,  we  may  say,  that  of  the 
two  leading  propositions  —  namely,  first,  the  continuance  of 
the  Theodosian  code,  copied  into  the  Breviarium  Aniani,  aa 
the  personal  law  of  the  Roman  inhabitants,  both  of  France 
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and  Italy,  for  several  centuries  after  the  subjagation  of  those 
countries  bj  the  barbarians ;  and,  secondly,  the  quotation  of 
the  Pandects  and  other  parts  of  the  law  of  Jubtinian  by 
some  few  writers,  before  the  pretended  discovery  of  a  manu- 
script at.Amalii  —  the  former  has  been  perfectly  well  known^ 
as  least  ever  since  the  publication  of  the  glossary  of  Ducange 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  of  Muratori's  Disserta- 
tions on  Italian  Antiquities  in  the  next ;  nor,  indeed,  could  it 
possibly  have  been  overlooked  by  any  one  who  had  read  the 
barbarian  codes,  full  as  they  are  of  reference  to  those  who 
followed  the  laws  of  Rome ;  while  the  second  is  also  proved, 
though  not  so  abundantly,  by  several  writers  of  the  last  age. 
Guizot,  praising  Savigny  for  his  truthfulness,  and  for  having 
shown  the  permanence  of  Roman  jurisprudence  in  Europe, 
well  asks  how  it  could  ever  have  been  doubted.  (Civil,  en 
France,  Le9on  11.) 

A  late  writer,  indeed,  has  maintained  that  the  Romans  did 
not  preserve  their  law  under  the  Lombards ;  elaborately  re- 
pelling the  proofs  to  the  contrary,  alleged  by  Muratori  and 
Savigny.  (See  Troja,  Discorso  della  Condizione  dei  Roman! 
vinti  dai  Longobardi,  subjoined  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
Storia  d'  Italia.)  He  does  not  admit  that  the  inhabitants 
were  treated  by  the  Lombard  conquerors  as  anything  better 
than  tributaries  or  coloni.  Even  the  bishops  and  clergy 
were  judged  according  to  the  Lombard  law  (vol.  v.  p.  86). 
The  personal  law  did  not  come  in  till  the  conquest  of  Charle- 
magne, who  established  it  in  Italy.  And  though  later,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  in  its  origin,  the  distinctions  introduced 
by  it  subsisted  much  longer  than  they  did  in  Fi-ance.  In- 
stances of  persons  professing  to  live  by  the  Lombard  law  are 
found  very  late  in  the  middle  ages ;  the  last  is  at  Bergamo, 
in  1388.  But  Bergamo  was  a  city  in  which  the  Jombard 
population  had  predominated.     (Savigny,  vol.  i.  p.  378.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  Lombardy,  the  exis- 
tence of  personal  law  in  France  is  beyond  question.  It  is 
fkr  more  difikult  to  fix  a  date  for  its  termination.  These 
national  distinctions  were  indelibly  preserved  in  the  south  of 
France  by  a  law  of  Valentinian  III.,  copied  into  the  Bre- 
viarium  Aniani,  which  prohibited  the  intermarriage  of  Ro- 
mans with  barbarians.  This  was  abolished  so  far  as  to 
legalize  such  unions,  with  the  permission  of  the  count,  by  a 
law  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  betWf^n  6o3  and  672.     But 
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such  an  enactment  could  not  have  been  obligatory  in  France. 
Whether  the  Franks  ever  took  Roman  wives  I  cannot  say ; 
we  have,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  instance  of  it  in  their 
royal  family.  Proofs  might,  perhaps,  be  found,  with  respect 
to  private  famHies,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints ;  or,  if  none^ 
presumptions  to  the  contrary.  Troja  (Storia  d'ltalia,  p. 
1204)  says  that  St.  Medard  was  tlie  offspring  of  a  marriage 
between  a  Frank  and  a  Roman  mother,  before  the  conquest 
by  Clovis,  and  that  the  father  lived  in  the  Yermandois. 
Savigny  observes  that  the  prolnbition  could  only  have  ex* 
isted  among  the  Visigoths;  else  a  woman  could  not  have 
changed  her  law  by  marriage.  This,  however,  seems  rather 
applicable  to  Italy  than  to  the  north  of  France,  ^where  we 
have  no  proof  of  such  a  regulation.  Raynouard,  whose  con- 
stant endeavor  is  to  elevate  the  Roman  population,  assumes 
that  they  would  have  disdained  intermarriage  with  barba* 
nans.  (Hist  du  Droit  Municipal,  i.  288.)  But  the  only 
instance  which  he  adduces,  strangely  enough,  is  that  of  a 
Goth  with  a  Frank ;  which,  we  are  informed,  was  reckoned 
to  disparage  the  former.  It  is  very  likely,  nevertheless,  that 
a  Frank  Antrustion  would  not  have  held  himself  highly 
honored  by  an  alliance  with  either  a  Goth  or  a  Roman, 
Each  nation  had  its  own  pride ;  the  conqueror  in  arms  and 
dominion,  the  conquered  in  polished  manners  and  ancient 
renown. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,"  says  M.  Guizot, 
^  the  essential  characteristic  is  that  laws  are  personal  and  not 
territorial.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  the  reverae 
prevails,  except  in  a  very  few  instances."  (Le9on  25.  But 
can  we  approximate  no  nearer  ?  The  territorial  element^  to 
use  that  favorite  word,  seems  to  show  itself  in  an  expression 
of  the  edict  of  Pistes,  8G4:  —  "In  iis  regionibos  quae  legem 
Romanam  sequuntur.''  (Capit.  Car.  Calvi.)  This  must  be 
taken  to  mean  tlie  south  of  France,  where  the  number  of 
persons  who  followed  any  other  law  may  have  been  incon- 
siderable, relatively  to  the  rest,  so  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
trict is  used  collectively  for  the  inhabitants.  (Savigny,  i. 
162.)  And  this  became  the  pays  du  droit  ecrtt,  bounded,  at 
least  in  a  loose  sense,  by  the  Loire,  wherein  the  Roman  was 
the  common  law  down  to  the  French  revolution ;  the  laws 
of  Justinian,  in  tlie  progress  of  learning,  having  naturally 
taken  place  of  the  Theodosian.     But  in  th(/  same  capitulary 
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we  read,  —  ^  De  illis  qui  secundum  legem  Romanam  yivunt, 
nihil  aliud  nisi  quod  in  iisdem  continetur  legibus,  definimus. 
And  the  king  (Charles  the  Bald)-emphaticai]7  declares  that 
neither  that  nor  any  other  capitulary  which  he  or  liis  prede- 
cessors had  made  is  designed  for  those  who  obeyed  the  Roman 
law.  The  fact  may  be  open  to  some  limitation  ;  but  we  have 
here  an  express  recognition  of  the  continuance  of  the  separate 
races.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  interference  of  the 
bishops,  still  in  a  great  measure  of  Roman  birth,  and,  even 
where  otherwise,  disposed  to  favor  Roman  policy,  contributed 
to  protect  the  ancient  inhabitants  from  a  legislature  wherein 
they  were  not  represented.  And  this  strongly  corroborates 
the  probability  that  the  Romans  had  never  partaken  of  the 
legislative  power  in  the  national  assemblies. 

In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  however,  according  to 
Sismondi,  the  distinction  of  races  was  lost;  none  were 
Goths,  or  Romans,  or  even  Franks,  but  Aquitanians,  Bur- 
gundians,  Flemings.  French  had  become  the  language  of 
the  nation  (iii.  400).  French  must  here  be  understood  to 
include  Provencal,  and  to  be  used  in  opposition  to  Grer- 
man.  In  this  sense  the  assertion  seems  to  be  nearly  true ; 
and  it  may  naturally  have  been  the  consequence  that  all 
difference  of  personal  laws  had  come  to  an  end.  The  feudal 
customs,  the  local  usages  of  counties  and  fiefs,  took  as  much 
the  lead  in  northern  France  as  the  Roman  code  still  pre- 
served in  the  south.  The  pay$  coutumiers  separated  them- 
selves by  territorial  distinctions  from  the  pays  du  droit} 
Still  the  instance  quoted  in  my  note,  p.  134,  from  Vaissette 
(where,  at  Carcassonne,  so  late  as  918,  we  find  Roman, 
Groth,  and  Frank  judges  enumerated),  is  a  striking  evidence 

1  A  work  which  I  had  not  nen  when  code  hod  been  eompiled  on  a  different 

this  note  waa  written,  **  Hiatoire  du  Droit  motive  or  leading  principle.   This  is  Teiy 

Fran^ais,"  by  M.  Lafeniire  (p.  86),  treata  much  what  took  place  in  England,  and 

at  lome  length  the  origin  of  the  custom-  perhaps  more  rapidly,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 

ary  law  of  f  ranee.    It  waa  net.  in  any  tnry;  the  Norman  law,  with  its  feudal 

considerable  degree,  borrowed  from  the  principle,  replaced  the  Anglo-Saxon, 

barbaric  eodes,  nor  greatly,  as  he  thinks,  But   a  Belgian   writer,  M.    Raepsael 

from  the  Roman  law.    He  points  out  the  (NouTeauz  M^molres  de  TAcadtoue  de 

manifold  discrepancies  from  the  former  Bruzelles,  t.  iii.),  contends  that  the  Salio 

of  these.    But  these  codes  appear  to  hare  and  Rlpuarian  laws  had  authority  in  tht 

been  In  force  under  Charleiuagne.    The  Netherlands,  down  to  the  thirteenth  cen 

feudal  customs,  which  became  the  sole  tury,  for  towns  and  for  alodial  proprie* 

law  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  he  tors.     We    find   lex   Saliea  In    several 

refers  to  the  ninth  and  two  following  instruments:    Otho  of  Vrislngen   says, 

eenturies.    And  I  suppose  there  can  be  "  Lege  qusB  Sallca  usque  ad  hieo  tern 

no  doubt  of  this.     The  spirit  of  the  pora  Tocatur,  noblltmimot   Francorum 

French  enstoms,  both   territorial  and  adhue  uti."    But  this  muat  have  bees 

peraonaL,  waa  whoUj  feudal;  the  Salio  chiafly  aa  to  sacceaiiona. 

VOL.  I   —  M.  19 
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that,  eyea  far  to  the  south,  the  territorial  principle  had  not 
yet  wholly  subverted  those  privileges  of  races,  to  which  the 
barbarians,  and  also  the  Romans,  clung  as  honorably  dis* 
tinctive. 

It  is  only  by  the  force  of  very  natural  prejudices,  acting 
on  both  the  polished  and  the  uncivilized,  that  we  can 
account  for  the  long  continuance  of  this  inconvenient  eepar 
ration.  If  the  Franks  scorned  the  complex  and  wordy  juris- 
prudence of  Rome,  it  was  just  as  intolerable  for  a  Roman  to 
endure  the  rude  usages  of  a  Grerman  tribe.  The  traditional 
glory  of  Rome,  transferred  by  the  adoption  of  that  name  to 
the  provincials,  consoled  them  in  their  subjection ;  and  in  the 
continuance  of  their  law,  in  the  knowledge  that  it  was  the 
guarantee  of  their  civil  rights  against  a  litigious  barbarian, 
though  it  might  afibrd  them  but  imperfect  security  against 
his  violence,  in  the  connection  which  it  strengthened  with 
the  Church  (for  churchmen  of  all  nations  followed  it), 
they  found  no  trifling  recommendations  of  this  distinction 
from  the  conquerors.  It  seems  to  be  proved  that,  in  lapse 
of  ages,  each  had  gradually  borrowed  something  from  the 
other.  The  melting  down  of  personal  into  territorial,  that 
is,  uniform  law,  as  it  cannot  be  referred  to  any  positive 
enactment  or  to  any  distinct  period,  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  such  a  process.  The  same  judges,  the  counts  and 
tnissi,  appear  to  have  decided  the  controversies  of  all  the 
subject  nations,  whether  among  themselves  or  one  with 
another.  Marculfus  tells  us  this  in  positive  terms:  ''Eos 
recto  tramite  secundum  legem  et  consuetudinem  eorun* 
regas."  (Marculf.  Formulae,  lib.  i.  c.  8.)  Nor  do  we  find 
any  separate  judges,  except  the  defensores  of  cities,  who 
were  Romans,  but  had  only  a  limited  jurisdiction.  It  was 
only  as  to  civil  rights,  as  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  personal  law  was  maintained.  The  penalties  of 
crime  were  defined  by  a  law  of  the  state.  And  the  same 
must  of  course  be  understood  as  to  military  service 

Note  VL    Pages  156,  164. 

The  Grerman  dukes  of  the  Alemanni  and  Bavarians  be- 
longed to  once  royal  families:  their  hereditary  rights  may 
be  considered  as  those  of  territorial  chiefs.  Again,  in  Aqui- 
taine  the  Merovingian  kings  had  so  little  authority  that  the 
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counts  became  nearly  independent.  But  we  do  not  find 
reason,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  believe  any  regular  succes- 
sion of  a  son  to  his  father,  in  Neustria  or  Austrasia,  under 
the  first  dynasty:  much  less  would  Charlemagne  have  per* 
mitted  it  to  grow  up.  It  could  never  have  become  an  estab- 
lished usage,  except  in  a  monarchy  too  weak  to  maintain 
tiny  of  its  prerogatives.  Such  a  monarchy  was  that  of 
Cliarles  the  Bald.  I  have  said  that,  in  the  famous  capitulary 
of  Kiersi,  in  877,  the  succession  of  a  son  to  his  father  appears 
to  be  recognized  as  a  known  usage.  M.  Fauriel,  on  the 
other  hand,  denies  that  this  capitulary  even  confirms  it  at  all. 
(Hist,  de  la  Graule  Mdridionale,  iv.  383.)  We  both,  there- 
fore, agree  against  the  current  of  French  writers  who  take 
this  for  the  epoch  of  hereditary  succession.  It  seems  evident 
to  me  that  an  usage,  sufiicient,  in  common  parlance,  to  entitle 
the  son  to  receive  the  honor  which  his  father  had  held,  is 
implied  in  this  capitulary.  But  the  object  of  the  enactment 
was  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment becoming  vacant  by  death  during  the  intended  absence 
of  the  emperor  Charles  in  Italy;  and  that  in  cases  only  where 
the  son  of  the  deceased  count  should  be  with  the  army,  or  in 
his  minority,  or  where  no  son  survived.  "  It  is  obvious," 
Palgrave  says,  "  that  the  law  relates  to  the  custody  of  the 
county  or  fief  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  the 
father  and  the  investiture  of  the  heir."  (English  Common- 
wealth, 392.)  But  the  case  of  an  heir,  that  is,  a  son  —  for 
collateral  inheritance  is  excluded  by  tlie  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lary —  being  of  full  age  and  on  the  spot,  is  not  specially 
mentioned;  so  that  we  must  presume  that  he  would  have 
assumed  the  government  of  the  county,  awaiting  the  sover- 
eign's confirmation  on  his  return  from  the  Italian  expedition. 
The  capitulary  should  be  understood  as  applicable  to  tempo- 
rary circumstances,  rather  than  as  a  permanent  law.  But  I 
must  think  that  the  lineal  succession  is  taken  for  granted 
in  it.^ 

1  Si  oomefl  obleilt,  ci^QB  AUiu  nobis-  notitlam  perranlat.    81  rero  flUum  non 

emn  sit,  fillus  noster  cum  cseteris  flde>  habuerit,  flliiu  noster  cum  caBtexis  fide- 

Ubas  nostris  ordinet  de  his  qui  illi  plus  llbus  nostris  ordioet,  qui  oum   minis- 

Jkmillaras  et  proplnquiores  nierint,  qui  terialibus  ipsius   comitstAs  et  episcopo 

earn  ministeriallbus  imius  eomitatiis  et  ipsum  comltatum  pnevideat,  dooec  jus- 

episcopo  ipsum    comltatum   pn»Tideat|  slo  noatra  inde  flat.    Et  pro  boo  nuUus 

usque  cum  nobis  renuntietnr.    Si  autem  irascatnr,  si  eundem  comltatum  alteri, 

fllium  p«nrulum  babuerlt.  lisdem  cum  qui  nobis  placnerit,  dedeximus,  quam 

ministeriallbus  ipsius  comltatOs  et  epis-  Uli  qui  earn  luctenus  prsBTidit.    SfaniU- 

eopo,  to  ev^va  parochia  oonsistit,  eundem  ter  et  de  TassalUs  nostris  frdendom  est 

somitatum  pnerideat.  donee  ad  nostrsm  (Script.  Her.  Gall.  Tii.  701.) 
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We  find  that  so  long  at  least  as  the  kings  retted  anj 
power,  their  confirmation  or  consent  was  required  on  every 
succession  to  an  honor  —  that  is,  a  county  or  other  govern- 
ment —  though  it  was  very  rarely  refused.  Guadet  (Notices 
snr  Richer,  p.  62)  supposes  this  to  have  been  the  case  even 
in  the  last  reigns  of  the  Caroline  family ;  that  is,  in  the  tenth 
century;  but  this  is  doubtful,  at  least  as  to  the  southern 
dukes  and  counts.  These  honors  gradually,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Capet,  assumed  a  new  character,  and 
were  confounded  together  with  benefices  under  the  general 
name  of  fiefs  of  the  crown.  The  counts,  indeed,  according 
to  Montesquieu  and  to  probability,  held  beneficiary  lands 
attached  to  their  office.     (Esprit  des  Loix,  xxvi.  27.) 

The  county,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  was  a  territorial 
division,  generally  of  the  same  extent  as  the  pagtu  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  latter  appellation  is  used  in  the  Mero- 
vingian period,  and  long  afterwards.  The  word  county, 
eondtcUus^  is  said  to  be  rare  before  800 ;  but  the  royal  officer 
was  called  comeM  from  the  beginning.  The  number  of  pofft^ 
or  counties,  I  have  not  found.  The  episcopal  dioceses  were 
118  in  the  Caroline  period,  and  were  frequently,  but  not 
always,  coincident  in  extent  with  the  civil  divisions.  (See 
Gu^rard,  Cartulaire  de  Chartres,  Prol^gomenes,  p.  6,  in 
Documens  Inedits,  1840.) 


Note  VH    Page  158. 

A  reconsideration  of  the  Merovingian  history  has  led  me 
to  doubt  whether  I  may  not,  in  my  earlier  editions,  like  sev- 
eral others,  have  rather  exaggerated  the  change  in  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  French  kings  from  Clovis  to  Clotaire  IL 
Though  the  famous  story  of  the  vase  of  Soissons  is  not 
insignificant,  it  now  seems  to  me  that  an  excessive  stress  has 
sometimes  been  laid  upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
general  objection  to  founding  a  large  polidcsd  theory  on  any 
anecdote,  which  proving  false,  the  whole  would  crumble  for 
want  of  A  basis.  This,  however,  is  rather  a  general  remark 
than  intended  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  story  told  by  Gregory 
of  Tours,  who^  though  he  came  so  long  afterwards,  and 
though  there  is  every  appearance  of  rhetorical  exaggeration 
and  inexactness  in  the  detail,  is  likely  to  have  learned  tlie 
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principal  &uct  bj  tradition  or  some  lost  authority.^  But  even 
taking  the  circumstances  exactly  according  to  his  relation,  do 
they  go  much  further  than  to  inform  us,  what  our  knowledge 
of  barbarian  manners  might  lead  any  one  to  presume,  that 
the  booty  obtained  by  a  victory  was  divided  among  the  army  ? 
Clovis  was  not  refused  the  vase  which  he  requested;  the 
army  gave  their  assent  in  terms  which  Gregory,  we  may 
well  believe,  has  made  too  submissive;  he  took  it  without 
regard  to  the  insolence  of  a  single  soldier,  and  revenged 
himself  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  Salian  king  was,  I 
believe  from  other  evidence,  a  limited  one ;  he  was  obliged 
to  consult  his  army  in  war,  his  chief  men  in  peace ;  but  the 
vase  of  Soissons  does  not  seem  to  warrant  us  in  deeming 
him  to  have  been  more  limited  than  from  history  and  anal- 
ogy we  should  otherwise  infer.  If,  indeed,  the  language  of 
Gregory  were  to  be  trusted,  the  whole  result  would  tell  more 
in  favor  of  the  royal  authority  than  against  it  And  thus 
Dubos,  who  has  written  on  the  principle  of  believing  all  that 
he  found  in  history  to  the  very  letter,  has  intei-preted  the 
story. 

Two  French  writers,  the  latter  of  considerable  reputation, 
Boulaiuvilliers  and  Mably,  have  contributed  to  render  current 
a  notion  that  the  barbsuian  kings,  before  the  conquest  of 
Gaul,  enjoyed  scarcely  any  authority  beyond  that  of  leaders 
of  the  army.  And  this  theory  has  lately  been  miuntamed 
by  two  of  our  countrymen,  whose  researches  have  met  with 
great  approbation.  ^  It  is  plain,"  says  Mr.  Allen,  ^  the  mon- 
archical theory  cannot  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient 
Germans.  In  the  most  consideral]|le  of  the  German  tribes 
the  form  of  government  was  republican.  Some  of  them  had 
a  chief,  whom  the  Romans  designated  with  the  appellation 
of  king ;  but  his  authority  was  limited,  and  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  their  tribes  the  name  as  well  as  the  office  of 
king  was  unknown.^    The  supreme  authority  of  tlie  nation 

1  Since  Ibis  Miitsnoe  wbs  written  I  Gngoty  of  Tonn  haa  zeeorded  eoaoerno 

^                              liftTe  Ibond  the  stozy  of  the  Tue  of  Sols-  ing  the  ft>ander  of  the  monarchy;  vvrj 

•    1000   in   Hlncnuur*8  Life  of  St.   Reml,  rhetorical,  and  probably  not  accarate, 

,                              which,  as  I  haye  obeerred  in  a  fbrmer  but  essentially  desenring  belief. 

I                            .note,  appears  to  be  taken  from  a  docu-  *  This  is  by  no  means  an  nnqnestion* 

ment  nearly  contemporary  with  the  saint,  able  representation  ot  what  Tacitus  has 

,                             that  is,  with  Clovis.    And  this  original  said ;  but  the  language  of  that  historian, 

Life  of  St.  Remi,  preserred  only  in  ex-  as  has  been  observed  in  a  former  nor«,  is 

tract?  when  Hlncmar  compiled  hii  own  not  sufficiently  perspicuous  on  this  sub* 

oiographT  of  that  fiimoas  bishop,  Is,  in  ject  <^  Qerman  royalty. 
ftU  likelihood,   the   basis  of  whateTei 
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resided  in  the  freemen  of  whom  it  was  composed.  From 
them  e\'erj  determination  proceeded  which  affected  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  community,  or  decided  the  life  or  death 
of  any  member  of  the  commonwealth.  The  territory  of  the 
state  was  divided  into  districts,  and  in  every  district  there 
was  a  chief  who  presided  in  its  assemblies,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  other  freemen,  regulated  its  internal  con- 
cerns, and  in  matters  of  inferior  importance  administered 
justice  to  the  inhabitants. 

This  form  of  government  subsisted  among  the  Saxons  of 
the  Continent  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  an^ 
probably  continued  in  existence  till  their  final  conquest  by 
Charlemagne.  Long  before  that  period,  however,  the  tribes 
that  quitted  their  native  forests,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  empire,  had  converted  the  temporary  general  of  their 
army  into  a  permanent  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  king. 
But  that  the  person  decorated  with  this  appellation  was  in- 
vested with  the  attributes  essential  to  royalty  in  afler-times  is 
utterly  incredible.  Freemen  with  arms  in  their  hands,  accus- 
tomed to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power, 
were  not  likely  without  cause  to  divest  themselves  of  that 
high  prerogative,  and  transfer  it  totally  and  inalienably  to 
their  general.  Chiefs  who  had  been  recently  his  equals 
might,  in  consideration  ot  his  military  talents,  and  from  re- 
gard to  their  common  interest,  acquiesce  in  his  permanent 
superiority  as  commander  of  their  united  forces ;  but  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  they  would  gratuitously  and  universally 
submit  to  him  as  their  master.  There  are  no  written  ao- 
counts,  it  is  true,  of  the  conditions  stipulated  by  the  Grerman 
warriors  when  they  converted  him  into  a  king.  But  there  is 
abundance  of  facts  recorded  by  historians,  which  show  be- 
yond a  doubt  that,  though  he  might  occasionally  abuse  his 
power  by  acts  of  violence  and  injustice,  the  authority  he  pos- 
sessed by  law  was  far  from  being  unlimited.  (Inquiry  into 
the  Rise  and  Growth  of  Royal  Prerogative,  p.  11.) 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  Mr.  Allen  ap- 
peared to  have  combated  a  shadow.  Few,  I  presume,  contend 
for  an  unlimited  authority  of  the  Germanic  kings,  either  be- 
fore or  after  their  conquests  of  France  and  England.  A 
despotic  monarchy  was  utterly  uncongenial  to  the  mediaeval 
polity.     Sir  F.  Palgrave  follows  in  the  same  direction  :  — 

<<  When  the  '  three  tribes  of  Germany '  first  invaded  Brit- 
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Bin,  royalty,  in  oar  sense  of  the  term,  was  unknown  to  them. 
Amongst  the  Teutons  in  general  the  word  '  king/  probably 
borrowed  from  the  Celtic  tongue,  though  now  naturalized  ia  all 
the  Teutonic  languages,  was  as  yet  not  introduced  or  invented. 
Their  patriarchal  nilers  were  their  'aldermen,'  or  seniors. 
In  '  old  Saxony '  there  was  such  an  alderman  in  every  pagup. 
Predominant  or  preeminent  chieftains,  whom  the  Romans 
called  '  reges,'  and  who  were  often  confirmed  in  their  domin- 
ions by  the  Romans  themselves,  existed  at  an  earlier  period 
amongst  several  of  the  Grerman  tribes ;  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  these  leaders  possessed  any  of  the  exalted 
ftmctions  and  complex  attributes  which,  according  to  our 
ideas,  constitute  royal  dignity.  A  king,  must  be  invested 
with  permanent  and  paramount  authority.  For  the  material 
points  at  issue  are  not  affected  by  showing  that  one  powerful 
chieftain  might  receive  the  complimentary  title  of  rex  ft'om  a 
foreign  power,  or  that  another  chieftain,  with  powers  ap- 
proaching to  royalty,  may  not  have  been^  created  occasionally, 
and  during  greater  emergencies.  The  real  question  is, 
whether  the  king  had  become  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or  at  least 
the  greatest  landed  proprietor,  and  the  first  '  estate '  of  the 
commonwealth,  endued  with  prerogatives  which  no  other 
member  of  the  community  could  claim  or  exercise.  The  dis- 
posal of  the  military  force,  the  supreme  administration  of 
justice,  the  right  of  receiving  taxes  and  tributes,  and  the 
character  of  supreme  legislator  and  perpetual  president  of 
the  councils  of  the  realm,  must  all  belong  to  the  sovereign, 
if  he  is  to  be  king  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name."  (Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  553.) 

The  prerogatives  here  assigned  to  royalty  as  part  of  its 
definition  are  of  so  various  a  nature,  and  so  indefinitely  ex- 
pressed, that  \t  is  difficult  to  argue  about  them.  Certainly  a 
^  king  in  deed  "  must  receive  taxes,  and  dispose,  though  not 
necessarily  without  consent,  of  the  military  force.  He  must 
preside  in  the  councils  of  the  realm ;  but  he  need  not  be  su- 
preme legislator,  if  that  is  meant  to  exclude  the  participation 
of  his  subjects ;  much  less  need  he  be  the  lord  of  the  soil  — 
a  very  modem  notion,  and  npierely  technical,  if  indeed  it 
could  be  said  to  be  true  in  any  proper  sense — nor  even  the 
greatest  landed  proprietor.  ^  A  king's  a  king  for  a'  that ; " 
and  we  have  never  in  England  known  any  other. 

But  why  do  these  eminent  writers  depreciate  so  confidently 
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the  powers  of  a  Frank  or  Saxon  king  ?  Even  if  Csesar  and 
Tacitus  ai«  to  be  implicitly  confided  in  for  their  own  times, 
are  we  to  infer  that  no  consolidation  of  the  German  clans,  if 
that  word  is  a  right  one,  had  been  effected  in  the  four  suc- 
ceeding centuries  ?  Are  we  even  to  reject  the  numerous  tes- 
timonies of  Latin  writers  during  those  ages,  who  speak  of 
kings,  hereditary  chieftains,  and  leaders  of  the  barbarian 
armies  ?  If  there  is  a  notorious  fact,  both  as  to  the  Saliaii 
Franks  and  die  Saxons  of  Germany,  it  is  that  each  had  an 
acknowledged  royal  family.  Even  if  they  sometimes  chose 
a  king  not  according  to  our  rules  of  descent,  it  was  invaria- 
bly from  one  ancestor.  The  house  of  Meroveus  was  proba- 
bly recognized  before  the  existence  of  that  obscure  prince ; 
and  in  England  Hengist  could  boast  the  blood  of  Woden,  the 
demigod  of  heroic  tradition.  A  government  by  grafa  or  eaU 
dormen  of  the  gau^  might  suit  a  people  whose  forests  pro- 
tected them  from  invasion,  but  was  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  aggressive  warfare  of  the  Franks,  or  of  the  first  conquer- 
ors of  Kent  and  Wessex.  Grimm,  in  his  excellent  antiquities 
of  German  Law,  has  fully  treated  of  the  old  Teutonic  monar- 
chies, not  always  hereditary,  and  never  absolute,  but  easily 
capable  of  receiving  an  enlargement  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  brave  and  ambitious  princes,  such  as  arose  in  the  great 
westward  movement  of  Germany. 

K,  however,  the  authority  of  Clovis  has  been  rated  too 
low,  it  may  also  be  questioned  whether  that  of  the  next  two 
generations,  his  sons  and  grandsons,  has  not  been  exaggerated 
in  contrast.  It  is  certainly  true  that  Gregory  of  Tours  ex- 
hibits a  picture  of  savage  tyranny  in  several  of  these  sover- 
eigns. But  we  are  to  remember  that  particular  acts  of  arbi- 
trary power,  and  especially  the  putting  obnoxious  persons  to 
death,  were  so  congenial  to  the  whole  manners  of  the  age, 
that  they  do  not  prove  the  question  at  issue,  whether  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  called  virtually  an  absolute  monarchy.  Ev- 
ery Frank  of  wealth  and  courage  was  a  despot  within  his 
sphere ;  but  his  sphere  of  power  was  a  bounded  one ;  and  so, 
too,  might  be  that  of  the  king.  Probably  when  Grontran  or 
Fredegonde  ordered  a  turbulent  chief  to  be  assassinated,  no 
weregild  was  paid  to  his  kindred ;  but  his  death  woirid  excite 
hardly  any  disapprobation,  except  among  those  who  thought 
it  undeserved. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  was  a  Bo- 
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raan  ;  he  does  not  always  distinguish  the  two  nations  ;  but  a 
great  part  of  the  general  oppression  which  we  find  under  the 
grandchildren  of  Clovis  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  subject 
people.  As  to  these,  few  are  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  king 
was  truly  absolute.  The  most  remarkable  instances  of  arbi- 
trary power  exerted  upon  the  Franks  are  in  the  imposition  of 
taxes.  These,  as  has  been  said  in  anotlier  note,  were  repug- 
nant to  the  whole  genius  of  barbarian  society.  We  find 
however,  that  on  the  death  of  Theodebert,  king  of  Austrasia, 
in  547,  the  Franks  murdered  one  Parthenius,  evidently  u 
Roman,  and  a  minister  of  the  late  king  —  ^  pro  eo  quod  iis 
tributa  antedicti  regis  tempore  inflixesset"  (Greg.  Tur.  lib. 
iii.  c.  36.)  Whether  these  tributes  continued  afterwards  to 
be  paid  we  do  not  read.  Chilperic,  the  most  oppressive  of 
his  line,  at  a  later  period,  in  579,  laid  a  tax  on  freehold  lands 
—  "  ut  possessor  de  terra  propria  amphoram  vini  per  aripen- 
nem  redderet**  (Id.  lib.  v  c  29.).  It  is,  indeed,  possible 
that  this  affected  only  the  Romans,  though  the  language  of 
the  historian  is  general  —  "  descriptiones  novas  et  graves  in 
omni  regno  suo  fieri  jussit"  A  revolt  broke  out  in  conse- 
quence at  Limoges ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were 
Roman.  Chilperic  put  this  down  by  the  help  of  his  faithful 
Antrustions  —  ^  unde  multum  molestus  rex,  dirigens  de  latere 
suo  personas,  immensis  damnis  populum  afflixit,  suppliciisque 
conten'uit"  Mr.  Spence  (Laws  of  Modem  Europe,  p.  269) 
is  clearly  of  opinion,  against  Montesquieu,  who  confines  this 
tax  to  the  Romans,  that  it  comprehended  the  Franks  also,  and 
was  in  the  nature  of  the  indictlon,  or  land-tax,  imposed  on  the 
subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  by  an  assessment  renewed 
every  fifteen  years ;  and  this,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  is  the 
more  probable  hypothesis  of  the  two.  Mr.  S.  says  (p.  267) 
that  lands  subject  to  tribute  still  continued  liable  when  in 
the  possession  of  a  Fi*ank.  This  is  possible,  but  he  refers  to 
texts  which  do  not  prove  it. 

The  next  passage  which  I  shall  quote  is  more  unequivocal. 
The  death  of  Chilperic  exposed  .his  instruments  of  tyranny, 
as  it  had  Parthenius  in  Austrasia,  to  the  vengeance  of  an  op- 
pressed people.  Fredegonde,  though  she  escaped  condign 
punishment  herself,  could  not  screen  these  vile  ministers :  — 
'^Habebat  time  temporis  secum  Audonem  judicem,  qui  ei 
tempore  regis  in  multis  consenserat  malis.  Ipse  enim  cum 
Mummolo  praafecto  multos  de  Francis,  qui  tempore  Childe- 
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berti  regis  senioris  ingenui  fuerant,  publico  tiibato  sabegit^ 
Qui,  post  mortem  regis  Chilperici,  ab  ipsis  spoilatus  ac 
denudatus  est,  ut  nihil  ei,  prjster  quod  super  se  auferre  potait, 
remaneret  Domos  enim  ejus  incendio  subdiderunt ;  abHStulis- 
scnt  utique  et  ipsam  vitam,  ni  cum  regiua  ecclesiam  expetis- 
set."  (Lib.  vii.  c.  15.)  The  word  ingenuiy  in  the  above 
passage,  means  the  superior  class  —  alodial  landholders  or 
beneficiaries,  as  distinguished  from  the  class  named  lidi,  who 
are  also  perhaps  sometimes  called  trihutariiy  as  well  as  the 
Romans,  and  from  whom  a  public  census^  as  some  think,  was 
due.  We  may  remark  here,  that  the  removing  of  a  number 
of  Franks  from  their  own  place  as  ingenui^  to  that  of  tribu- 
taries, was  a  particular  act  of  oppression,  and  does  not  stand 
quite  on  the  footing  of  a  general  law.  The  passage  in  Greg- 
ory is  chiefly  important  as  it  shows  that  the  ingenui  were  not 
legally  subject  to  public  tribute. 

M.  Guizot  has  adduced  a  constitution  of  Clotaire  II.  in 
615,  as  a  proof  that  endeavors  had  been  made  by  the  kings 
to  impose  undue  taxes.  This  contains  the  following  article : 
^  Ut  ubicunque  census  novus  impie  additus  est,  et  a  populo 
reclamatur,  justa  inquisitione  misericorditer  emendetur."  (C. 
8.)  But  does  this  warrant  the  inference  that  any  tax  had 
been  imposed  on  the  free-bom  Frank  ?  "  Census  "  is  gener- 
ally understood  to  be  the  capitation  paid  by  the  trihutani^ 
and  the  words  imply  a  local  exaction  rather  than  a  national 
imposition  by  the  royal  authority.  It  is  not  even  manifest  that 
this  provision  was  founded  exclusively  on  any  oppression  of 
the  crown ;  several  other  articles  in  this  celebrated  law  are 
extensively  remedial,  and  forbid  all  undue  spoliation  of  the 
weak.  But  if  we  should  incline  to  Guizot's  interpretation,  it 
will  not  prove,  of  course,  the  right  of  the  kings  to  impose 
taxes  on  the  Franks,  since  that  to  which  it  adverts  is  called 
census  novus  impie  additus. 

The  inference  which  I  formerly  drew  from  the  language 
of  the  laws  is  inconclusive.  Bouquet,  in  the  Recuoil  des 
Ilistoriens  (vol.  iv.),  admits  only  seven  laws  during  the  Mer- 
ovingian period,  differing  from  Baluze  as  to  the  particu- 
lar sovereigns  by  whom  several  of  them  were  enacted.  Of 
these  the  first  is  by  Childebert  I.,  king  of  Paris,  in  532,  ac- 
cording to  him ;  by  Childebert  II.  of  Austrasia  according 
*A  Baluze,  which,  as  tlie  date  is  Cologne,  and  several  Aus- 
ftrabian  cities  are  mentioned  in  it  which  never  belonged  to  the 
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first  Childebert,  I  cannot  bnt  think  more  likely.  This  con- 
stitution has  una  cum  nosiris  opHmcUilnis,  and  convenit  una 
leudis  nostris.  And  the  expressions  lead  to  two  inferences ; 
first,  that  the  assembly  of  the  field  of  March  was,  in  that  age, 
annually  held ;  secondly,  that  it  was  customary  to  send  round 
to  the  people  the  determinations  of  the  optimates  in  this 
council :  —  "  Cum  nos  omnes  calendas  Martias  de  quascunque 
conditiones  unk  cum  optimatibus  nostris  pertractavimus,  ad 
unumquemque  notitiam  volumus  pervenire."  The  grammar 
is  wretched,  but  such  is  the  evident  sense. 

The  second  law,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  agreement  between 
Childebert  and  Clotaire ;  the  first  of  each  name  according  to 
Bouquet,  the  second  according  to  Baluze.  This  wants  all 
enacting  words  except  "  Decretum  est"  The  third  is  an  or- 
dinance of  Childebert  for  abolishing  idolatrous  rites  and  keep- 
ing festivals.  It  is  an  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions, not  perhaps  reckoned  at  that  time  to  require  legislative 
sanction.  The  fourth,  of  Clotaire  I.  or  Clotaire  IL,  begins 
*^  Decretum  est,"  and  has  no  other  word  of  enactment.  But 
this  does  not  exclude  the  probability  of  consent  by  the 
leudes.  Clotaire  I.,  in  another  constitution,  speaks  authori- 
tatively. But  it  will  be  found,  on  reading  it,  that  none  ex- 
cept his  Boman  subjects  are  concerned.  The  sixth  is  merely 
a  precept  of  Giontran,  directed  to  the  bishops  and  judges,  en- 
joining them  to  maintain  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day 
and  other  feasts.  The  last  is  the  edict  of  Clotaire  II.  in 
615,  already  quoted,  and  here  we  read,  —  ^  Hanc  delibera- 
tionem  quam  cum  pontificibus  vel  tam  magnis  viris  optimati- 
bus, aut  fidelibus  nostris  in  synodali  concilio  instituimus." 

After  615  no  law  is  extant  enacted  in  any  of  the  Frank 
kingdoms  before  the  reign  of  Pepin.  This,  however,  cannot 
of  itself  warrant  the  assertion  that  none  were  enacted  which 
do  not  remain.  It  is  more  surprising,  perhaps,  that  even  a 
few  have  been  preserved.  The  language  of  Childebert 
above  cited  leads  to  the  belief  that,  in  the  sixth  century, 
whatever  we  may  suppose  as  to  the  next,  an  assembly  with 
powers  of  legislation  was  regularly  held  by  the  Frank  sov- 
ereigns. Nothing,  on  the  whole,  warrants  the  supposition 
that  the  three  generations  after  Clovis  possessed  an  acknowl- 
edged right,  either  of  legislating  for  their  Frank  subjects,  or 
imposing  taxes  upon  them.  But  after  the  assassination  of 
Sigebert,  under  the  walls  of  Toumay.  in  575,  the  Austrasian 
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nobles  began  to  display  a  steady  resistance  to  the  authority 
which  his  widow  Bruno haut  endeavored  to  exercise  in  her 
son's  name.  This,  aflei  forty  years,  terminated  in  her  death, 
and  in  the  reunion  of  the  Prank  monarchy,  with  a  much 
more  aristocratic  chanictei  than  before,  under  the  second 
Clotaire.  It  is  a  revolutioQ  to  which  we  have  already  drawn 
attention  in  the  note  on  Bninehaut. 


Note  Vm.    Page  160. 

**  The  existence,^  says  Savigny,  ^  of  an  original  nobility, 
as  a  particular  patrician  order,  and  not  as  a  class  indefinitely 
distinguished  by  their  wealth  and  nobility,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. It  is  difficult  to  say  from  what  origin  this  distinction 
may  have  proceeded;  whether  it  was  connected  with  the 
services  of  religion,  or  with  the  possession  of  the  heritable 
offices  of  counts.  We  may  affirm,  however,  with  certainty, 
that  the  honor  enjoyed  was  merely  personal,  and  conferred 
no  preponderance  in  the  political  or  judicial  systems.*'  (Ch. 
iv.  p.  172,  English  translation.)  This  admits  all  the  theory 
to  which  I  have  inclined  in  the  text,  namely,  the  non-exist- 
ence of  a  privileged  order,  though  antiquity  of  family  was 
in  high  respect  The  eorl  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  was,  it  may 
be  said,  distinguished  by  certain  privileges  from  the  cearL 
Why  could  not  the  same  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Franks  ?  We  may  answer  that  it  is  by  the  laws  and  records 
of  those  times  that  we  prove  the  former  distinction  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  by  the  absence  of  all  such  proof  that  the  non- 
existence of  such  a  distinction  in  France  has  been  presumed. 
But  if  the  lidi,  of  whom  we  so  often  read,  were  Franks  by 
origin,  and  moreover  personally  free,  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, we  need  not  deny,  they  will  be  the  corresponding  rank 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceorl,  superior,  as,  from  whatever  cir- 
cumstances, the  latter  may  have  been  in  his  social  degree. 
All  tlie  Franci  ingenui  will  thus  have  constituted  a  class  of 
nobility ;  in  no  other  sense,  however,  than  all  men  of  white 
race  constitute  such  a  class  in  those  of  the  United  States 
where  slavery  is  abolished,  which  is  not  what  we  usually  mean 
by  the  word.  In  some  Grerman  nations  we  have,  indeed,  a 
distinct  nobility  of  blood.  The  Bavarians  had  five  families, 
for  the  death  of  a  member  of  whom  a  double  oompositbn 
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was  paid.  Thcy^  had  one,  the  Agilolfungi,  whose  compositioii 
was  fourfold,  'rroja  also  finds  proof  of  two  classes  among 
the  Alemanns  (v.  168).  But  we  are  speaking  only  of  the 
Franks,  a  cognate  people,  indeed,  to  the  Saxons  and  Ale- 
manns, but  not  the  same,  and  whose  origin  is  not  that  of  a 
pure  single  tribe.  The  Franks  were  collectively  like  a  new 
people  in  comparison  with  some  others  of  Teutonic  blood.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  me  so  unquestionable  as  to  Sa- 
vignj  that  a  considerable  number  of  families  formed  a  patri- 
cian order  in  the  French  monarchy,  without  reference  to  he- 
reditary possessions  or  hereditary  office. 

A  writer  of  considerable  learning  and  ingenuity,  but  not 
always  attentive  to  the  strict  meaning  of  what  he  quotes,  has 
found  a  proof  of  family  precedence  among  the  Franks  in  the 
words  crinosus  and  crinitus,  employed  in  the  Salic  law  and 
in  an  edict  of  ChildeberL  (Meyer,  Institut.  Judiciaires,  vol. 
i.  p.  104.)  This  privilege  of  wearing  long  hair  he  supposes 
peculiar  to  certain  families,  and  observes  that  crinosus  is  op- 
posed to  tansarcUus,  But  why  should  we  not  believe  that  all 
superior  freemen,  that  is,  all  Franks,  whose  composition  was 
of  two  hundred  solid!,  wore  this  long  hair,  though  it  might  be 
an  honor  denied  to  the  Itdi  f  Gibert,  in  a  memoir  on  the 
Merovingians  (Acad,  des  Inscript  xxx.  583),  quotes  a  pas- 
sage of  Tacitus,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  nation 
of  the  Suevi  wore  their  hair,  from  whom  the  Franks  are  sup- 
posed by  him  to  be  descended.  And  there  is  at  least  some- 
thing remarkable  in  the  language  of  Tacitus,  which  indicates 
a  distinction  between  the  royal  family  and  other  freemen,  as 
well  as  between  these  and  the  servile  class.  The  words  have 
not  been,  I  think,  oilen  quoted:  —  "Nuncde  Suevis  dicen- 
dum  est,  quorum  non  mia  ut  Cattorum  Tencterorumque  gens ; 
majorem  enim  Germanise  partem  obtinent,  propriis  adhuc  na- 
tionibus  discreti,  quamquam  in  communi  Suevi  dicuntur. 
Insigne  gentis  obliquare  crinem,  nodoque  substringere.  Sic 
Suevi  a  cseteris  Grermanis,  sic  Suevorum  ingenui  a  sends 
separantur.  In  aliis  gentibus,  seu  cognatione  aliqua  Suevo- 
rum, seu,  quod  accidit,  imitatione,  rarum  et  intra  juventse  spa- 
tium,  apud  Suevos  usque  ad  canitiem,  horrentem  capillum 
retro  sequuntur,  ac  saepe  in  ipso  solo  vertice  religant ;  /7rt9t- 
cipes  et  omaUorem  habent"  (De  Mor.  German,  c  38.)  This 
last  expression  may  account  for  the  word  crinitus  being  some- 
times applied  to  the  royal  family,  as  it  were  exclusivelyi 
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Bometimes  to  the  Frank  nation  or  its  freemen.'  The  refers 
ences  of  M.  Mejer  are  so  far  from  sustaining  his  theory  that 
thej  rather  lead  me  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

M.  Naudet  (in  Memoires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions^ 
Nouvelle  Serie,  voL  viii.  p.  502)  enters  upon  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  the  state  of  persons  under  the  first  dynasty.  He 
distinguishes,  of  course,  the  ingenui  from  the  lidi.  But 
among  the  former  he  conceives  that  there  were  two  classes : 
the  former  absolutely  free  as  to  their  persons,  valued  in  their 
weregild  at  200  solidi,  meeting  in  the  county  maUus,  and 
sometimes  in  the  national  assembly,  —  in  a  word,  the  poptdtu 
of  the  Frank  monarchy ;  the  latter  valued,  as  he  supposes,  at 
100  solidi,  living  under  the  protection  or  mundehurde  of  some 
rich  man,  and  though  still  free,  and  said  to  be  ingenuiU 
ordine  servientes,  not  very  distinguishable  at  present  fix»m  the 
ItcU.  I  do  not  know  that  this  theory  has  been  countenanced 
by  other  writers.  But  even  if  we  admit  it,  the  higher  class 
could  not  properly  be  denominated  an  hereditary  nobility; 
their  privileges  would  be  those  of  better  fortune,  which  had 
rescu€»i  them  from  the  dependence  into  which,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  their  fellow-citizens  had  fallen.  The  Franks  in 
general  are  called  by  Guizot  une  noldesse  en  decadence  ;  the 
leudes  one  en  progres.  But  he  maintains  that  from  the  fiiUi 
to  the  eleventh  age  there  existed  no  real  nobility  of  birth. 
In  this,  however,  he  goes  much  further  than  Mably,  who  does 
not  scruple  to  admit  an  hereditary  nobility  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  probably  further  than  can  be  reasonably 
allowed,  especially  if  the  eleventh  century  is  to  be  understood 
inclusively.  In  that  century  we  shall  see  that  the  nobles 
formed  a  distinct  order ;  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  case  as  soon  as  feudal  tenure  became  gen- 
eral, which  was  at  least  as  early  as  the  tenth. 

M.  Lchuerou  denies  any  heredxtary  nobility  during  the 
Merovingian  period,  at  least,  of  French  history :  "  II  n'exis- 
tait  done  point  de  noblesse  dans  le  sens  modeme  du  mot, 
puisqu'il  n*y  avait  point  d'heredit^,  et  puisque  Th^r^dite,  si 
eUe  se  produisait  quelquefois,  ^tait  purement  accidentelle ; 


1  Th«  royal  flunilj  nem'abo  to  hare  da  hit  fieri  debeat;  et  Qtmm  inel» 

worn  loDger  hair  than  the  others.    Ohil-  aarie,  ut  reliqua  pleba  habeantar,  an 

dobert  propoMd  to  Clotaire,  as  we  read  oertA  hia  interfeetia  regnnm  fermani  noa- 

In  Gregory  of  Tours  (Ui.  18),  that  the  tri  inter  nosmetipsos  equ&Utate  habitA 

ebildren  of  thdr  brother  Clodimer  should  diridator." 
Im  either  cropped  ur  put  to  death :  **  quid 
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mais  il  j  avait  une  aristocratie  mobile,  changeante,  variable 
au  gre  des  accidents  et  des  caprices  de  la  vie  barbare,  et 
neanmoins  en  possession  de  y^ritables  privileges  qu'il  faut  se 
garder  de  meconnaitre.  Cette  aristocratie  ^tait  plutot  celle 
des  titres,  des  places,  et  des  honneurs,  que  celle  de  la  nais- 
sance,  quoique  celle-ci  n'j  fut  pas  ^trangere.  Elle  ^tait  plus 
dans  le  present,  et  moins  dans  le  passe  ;  elle  empruntait  plus 
k  la  puissance  actuelle  qu'k  celle  des  souvenirs ;  mais  eUe 
ne  s'en  d^tachait  pas  moins  nettement  des  couches  inf^rieures 
de  la  population,  et  notamment  de  la  foule  de  ceux  dont  la 
noblesse  ne  consistait  oue  dans  leur  ingenuite."  (Inst.  Caro 
ling.  p.  452.) 

Note  IX.    Page  162. 

The  nature  of  benefices  has  been  very  weD  discussed^ 
like  everything  else,  by  M.  Guizot,  in  his  Essai  sur  FHist. 
de  France,  p.  120.  He  agrees  with  me  in  the  two  main 
positions  —  that  benefices,  considered  generally,  never  passed 
through  the  supposed  stage  of  grants  revocable  at  pleasure, 
and  that  they  were  sometimes  granted  in  inheritance  from 
the  sixth  century  downwards.  This,  however,  was  rather  the 
exception,  he  supposes,  than  the  rule.  ^  We  cannot  doubt 
that,  under  Charlemagne,  most  benefices  were  granted  only 
for  life"  (p.  140).  Louis  the  Del)onair  endeavored  to  act  on 
the  same  policy,  but  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Heredi- 
tary grants  became  the  rule,  as  is  proved  by  many  charters 
of  his  own  and  Charles  the  Bald.  Finally  he  tells  us,  the 
latter  prince,  in  877,  empowered  Yii^Jideles  to  dispose  of  their 
benefices  as  they  thought  fit,  provided  it  were  to  persons  capa- 
ble of  serving  the  estiite.  But  this  is  too  lai'gely  expressed ; 
the  power  given  is  to  those  vassals  who  might  desire  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  a  cloister ;  and  it  could  only  be  exercised 
in  favor  of  a  son  or  other  kinsman.^  But  the  right  of  in- 
heritance had  probably  been  established  before.  Still,  so 
deeply  was  the  notion  of  a  personal  relation  to  the  grantor 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  it  was  common,  notwith- 
standing the  largest  terms  of  inheritance  in  a  grant,  for  the 
new  tenant  to  obtain  a  confirmation  from  the  crown.     This 

1  Si  aUqnlfl  ex  fldelibna  nostrls  post  qui  reipnbllca  prodene  valeat,  gWM  luw 

obitum  noetrum,  Dei  et  nostro  amore  nores  prout  meliaa  Toluerit  el  Valeat  pla 

eompnnotas,  neculo  renuntiare  Toluerit,  dtate.  —  Script.  Rer.  QaU.  tU.  701. 
al  flUnm  vel  talem  propiaquum  haboerit 
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might  also  be  for  the  sake  of  security.  And  this  is  precisely 
the  renewal  of  homage  and  fealty  on  a  change  of  tenancy, 
which  belonged  to  the  more  matured  stage  of  the  feudal 
polity. 

Mr.  Allen .  observes,  with  respect  to  the  formula  of  Mar- 
culfus  quoted  in  my  note,  p.  161:  —  "Some  authors  have 
^ionsidered  this  as  a  precedent  for  the  grant  of  an  hereditary 
benefice.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  with  attention  the 
act  itself  to  perceive  that  what  it  creates  is  not  an  hereditary 
benefice,  but  an  alodial  estate.  It  is  viewed  in  this  light  in 
his  (Bignon's)  notes  on  a  subsequent  formula  (sect.  17),  con- 
firmatory of  what  had  been  done  under  the  preceding  one, 
\nd  it  is  only  from  inadvertence  that  it  could  have  been  ( on- 
^idered  in  a  different  point  of  view."  (Inquiry  into  Royal 
Prerogative,  Appendix,  p.  47.)  But  Bignon  took  for  grant- 
ed that  benefices  were  only  for  term  of  life,  and  consequently 
that  words  of  inheritance,  in  the  age  of  Marculfus,  implied 
an  alodial  grant.  The  question  is.  What  constituted  a  bene- 
fice ?  Was  it  not  a  grant  by  favor  of  the  king  or  other 
lord  ?  If  the  words  used  in  the  formula  of  Marculfus  are 
inconsistent  with  a  beneficiary  property,  we  must  give  up 
the  inference  from  the  treaty  of  Andely,  and  from  all  other 
phrases  which  have  seemed  to  convey  hereditary  benefices. 
It  is  true  that  the  formula  in  Marculfus  gives  a  larger  power 
of  alienation  than  belonged  afterwards  to  fiefs ;  but  did  it  put 
an  end  to  the  peculiar  obligation  of  the  holder  of  the  bene- 
fice towards  the  crown  ?  It  does  not  appear  to  me  unreason- 
able to  suppose  an  estate  so  conferred  to  have  been  strictly 
a  benefice,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  seventh  century. 

Subinfeudation  could  hardly  exist  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree until  benefices  became  hereditary.  But  as  soon  as  that 
change  took  place,  the  principle  was  very  natural  and  sure 
to  suggest  itself.  It  prodigiously  strengthened  the  aristoc- 
racy, of  which  they  could  not  but  be  aw^are ;  and  they  had 
acquired  such  extensive  possessions  out  of  the  royal  domains, 
that  they  could  well  afford  to  take  a  rent  for  them  in  iron 
instead  of  silver.  Charlemagne,  as  Guizot  justly  conceives, 
strove  to  counteract  the  growing  feudal  spirit  by  drawing 
closer  the  bonds  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject.  He 
demanded  an  oath  of  allegiance,  as  William  afterwards  did 
in  England,  from  the  vassals  of  mesne  lords.  But  after  his 
death,  and  after  the  complete  establishment  of  an  hereditary 
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right  in  the  grants  of  the  crown,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
prevent  the  general  usage  of  subinfeudation. 

Mablj  distinguishes  the  lands  granted  by  Charles  Martel 
to  his  German  followers  from  the  benefices  of  the  early 
kings,  reserving  to  the  former  the  name  of  fiefs.  These  he 
conceives  to  have  been  granted  only  for  life,  and  to  have 
involved,  for  the  first  time,  the  obligation  of  military  service. 
(Observations  sur  THist  de  France,  voL  i.  p.  32.)  But  as 
they  were  not  styled  fiefs  so  early,  but  only  benefices,  this 
distinction  seems  likely  to  deceive  the  reader ;  and  the  oath 
of  fidelity  taken  by  the  Antrustion,  which,  though  personal, 
could  not  be  a  weaker  obligation  afler  he  had  acquired  a 
benefice,  carries  a  very  strong  presumption  that  military  ser- 
vice,  at  legist  in  defensive  wars,  not  always  distinguishable 
from  wars  to  revenge  a  wrong,  as  most  are  presumed  to  be, 
was  demanded  by  the  usages  and  moral  sentiments  of  the 
society.  We  have  not  a  great  deal  of  testimony  as  to  the 
grants  of  Charles  Martel ;  but  in  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne it  is  evident  that  all  holders  of  benefices  were  bound 
to  follow  the  sovereign  to  the  field. 

M.  Gu^rard  (Cartulaire  de  Chartres,  i.  23)  is  of  opinion 
that,  though  benefices  were  ultimately  fiefs,  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  monarchy  they  were  only  usufincts;  and  the  word 
will  not  be  clearly  found  in  the  restrained  sense  during  that 
period.  ^  Cette  difi^^rence  entre  deux  institutions  n^es  I'une 
de  Fautre,  quoique  assez  delicate,  ^tait  essentielle.  EUe  ne 
ponrrait  6tre  meconnue  que  par  ceux  qui  consid^r^raient 
seulement,  les  benefices  k  la  fin,  et  Ics  fiefs  au  commencement 
de  leur  existence ;  alors  en  efiet  les  uns  et  les  autres  se  con- 
fondaient"  That  they  were  not  mere  usufructs,  even  at 
firsts  appears  to  me  more  probable. 

Note  X.    Page  163. 

Somner  says  that  he  has  not  found  the  word  feudum  ante* 
rior  to  the  year  1000 ;  and  Miiratori,  a  still  greater  authority 
doubts  whether  it  was  used  so  early.  I  have,  however 
observed  the  words  feum  and  fevum,  which  are  manifestly 
corruptions  of  feudum,  in  several  charters  about  960.  (Vais- 
sette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t  ii.  Appendix,  p.  107,  128,  et 
alibi.)  Some  of  these  fiefs  appear  not  to  have  been  heredi- 
tary.    But,  independently  of  positive  instances,  can  it  be 

VOL  I.  —  M.  20 
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doubted  that  some  word  of  barbarous  original  must  have  an- 
swered^ in  the  vernacular  languages,  to  the  Latin  beneficium  ? 
See  Du  Cange,  v.  Feudum.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  answers  this 
by  producing  the  word  lehn,  (English  Commonwealth,  iL 
208.)  And  though  M.  Thierry  asserts  (Recits  des  Temps 
M^rovingiens,  i.  245)  that  this  is  modem  German,  he  seems 
to  be  altogether  mistaken.  (Palgrave,  ibid.)  But  when 
Sir  F.  Palgrave  proceeds  to  say  —  "  The  essential  and  fun- 
damental principle  of  a  territorial  fief  or  feud  is,  that  the 
land  is  held  by  a  limited  or  conditional  estate  —  the  property 
being  in  the  lord,  and  the  usufruct  in  the  tenant,**  we  must 
think  this  not  a  very  exact  definition  of  feuds  in  their  ma- 
ture state,  however  it  might  apply  to  the  early  benefices  for 
life.  The  property,  by  feudal  law,  was,  I  conceive,  strictly 
in  the  tenant ;  what  else  do  we  mean  by  fee-simple  ?  Mili- 
tary service  in  most  cases,  and  always  fealty,  were  due  to 
the  lord,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  latter  might  cause  for- 
feiture of  the  land ;  but  the  tenant  was  not  less  the  owner, 
and  might  destroy  it  or  render  it  unprofitable  if  he  pleased. 

Feudum  Sir  F.  Palgrave  boldly  derives  from  emphyteU' 
$19;  and,  in  fact,  by  processes  familiar  to  etymologists,  that 
is,  cutting  off  the  head  and  legs,  and  extracting  the  back- 
bone, it  may  thence  be  exhibited  in  the  old  form,  feum^  or 
fevum,  M.  Thierry,  however,  thinks  feh,  that  is,  fee  or  pay, 
and  odh^  property,  to  be  the  true  root  (Lettres  sur  I'Hist. 
de  France,  Lettre  x.)  Guizot  inclines  to  the  same  deriva 
tion  ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  given  by  Du  Cange  and  others.  The 
derivation  of  ahd  from  aU  and  odh  seems  to  be  analogous ; 
and  the  word  udaller,  for  the  freeholder  of  the  Shetland  and 
Orkney  Isles,  strongly  confirms  this  derivation,  being  only 
the  two  radical  elements  reversed,  as  I  remember  to  have 
seen  observed  in  Gilbert  Stuart's  View  of  Society.  A  char- 
ter of  Charles  the  Fat  is  suspected  on  account  of  the  word 
feudum,  which  is  at  least  of  very  rare  occurrence  till  late  in 
the  tenth  century.  The  great  objection  to  emphyteusis  is, 
that  a  ^^^  is  a  different  thing.  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  indeed, 
contends  that  an  "  emphyteusis  "  is  oflen  called  a  "  precaria,** 
and  that  the  word  "  precaria "  was  a  synonym  of  "  benefi- 
cium," as  beneficium  was  of  "  feudum."  But  does  it  appear 
from  the  ancient  use  of  the  words  "  precaria "  and  "  benefi- 
cium "  that  they  were  convertible,  as  the  former  is  said,  by 
Bfuratori  and  Lehuerou.  to  have  been  with  emphyteusis? 
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(Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  Diss,  xxxvi.  Lehuerou,  Inst.  Caroling, 
p.  183.)  The  tenant  by  emphyteusis,  whom  we  find  in  the 
Codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  was  little  more  than  a 
eoloniLSy  a  demi-serf  attached  to  the  soil,  though  incapable  of 
being  dispossessed.  Is  this  like  the  holder  of  a  benefice,  the 
progenitor  of  the  great  feudal  aristocracy  ?  How  can  we 
compare  emphyteusis  with  beneficium  without  remembering 
that  one  was  commonly  a  grant  for  a  fixed  return  in  value, 
answering  to  the  "  terras  ccnsuales  "  of  later  times,  and  the 
latter,  as  the  word  implies,  a  free  donation  with  no  condition 
but  gratitude  and  fidelity?  The  word  precaria  is  for  the 
most  part  applied  to  ecclesiastical  property  which,  by  some 
usurpation,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  laymen.  These  af- 
terwards, by  way  of  compromise,  were  permitted  to  continue 
as  tenants  of  the  church  for  a  limited  term,  generally  of  Ufe, 
on  payment  of  a  fixed  rate.  Marculfiis,  however,  gives  a 
form  in  which  the  grantor  of  the  precaria  appears  to  be  a 
layman.  Military  service  was  not  contemplated  in  the  em- 
phyteusis or  the  precaria,  nor  were  either  of  them  perpetui- 
ties ;  at  least  this  was  not  their  common  condition.  Meyer 
derives  feudum  from  JlcUsy  quoting  Almoin :  ^  Leudibussuis 
injide  disposuit"     (Inst.  Judic.  i.  187.) 

Note  XL    Pages  165,  167 

M.  Guizot,  with  the  highest  probability,  refers  the  conver- 
sion of  alodial  into  feudal  lands  tothe  principle  of  commenda- 
tion. (Essais  sur  I'Hist.  de  France,  p.  166.)  Though  orig- 
inally this  had  no  relation  to  land,  but  created  a  merely  per- 
sonal tie  —  fidelity  in  return  for  protection  —  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  the  alodialist  who  obtained  this  privilege,  as  it 
might  justly  appear  in  an  age  of  rapine,  must  often  do  so  by 
subjecting  himself  to  the  law  of  tenure  -^—  a  law  less  burden- 
some at  a  time  when  warfare,  if  not  always  defensive,  as  it 
was  against  the  Normans,  was  always  carried  on  in  the 
neighborhood,  at  little  expense  beyond  the  ravages  that 
might  attend  its  want  of  success.  Rayuouard  has  published 
a  curious  passage  from  the  Life  of  St  Gerald,  a  count  of  Au- 
rillac,  where  he  is  said  to  have  refused  to  subject  his  alodial 
lands  to.  the  duke  of  Guienne,  with  the  exception  of  one 
farm,  peculiarly  situated.  "  Erat  enim  semotim,  inter  pessi- 
mos  vicinas,  longe  a  cseteris  disparatum."    His  other  lands 
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were  so  situated  that  he  was  able  to  defend  them.  Nothing 
(:an  better  explain  the  principle  which  riveted  the  feudal 
yoke  upon  alodialists.  (Hist,  du  Droit  Municipal,  iL  261.) 
In  my  text,  though  M.  Guizot  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
say,  ^  M.  Montlosier  et  M.  Hallam  en  ont  mieux  dem§l^  la 
nature  et  les  causes,"  the  subject  is  not  sufficiently  disen- 
tangled, and  the  territorial  character  which  commendation 
ultimately  assumed  is  too  much  separated  from  the  personal 
The  latter  preceded  even  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  both  among 
the  barbarian  invaders  themselves  and  the  provincial  sub- 
jects,^ and  was  a  sort  of  clienUla  ;  *  but  the  former  deserves 
also  the  name  of  commendation,  though  the  Franks  had  a 
word  of  their  own  to  express  it.  We  find  in  Marculfus  the 
form  \j  which  the  king  took  an  ecclesiastical  person,  with 
his  property  and  followers,  under  his  own  mundeburdey  or 
safeguard.  (Lib.  i.  c.  44.)  This  was  equivalent  to  com- 
mendation, or  rather  another  word  for  it;  except  as  one 
rather  expresses  the  act  of  the  tenant,  the  other  that  of  the 
lord.  Letters  of  safeguard  were  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  the  church.  They  were  frequent  as  long  as  the  crown 
had  any  power  to  protect,  and  revived  again  in  the  decline  of 
the  feudal  system.  Nor  were  they  limited  to  the  crown  ;  we 
have  the  form  by  which  the  poor  might  place  themselves  un- 
der the  mundeJmrde  of  the  rich,  still  being  free,  ^  ingenuili 
ordine  servientes."  Formulae  Veteres  Bignonii,  c.  44 ;  vide 
Naudet,  ubi  supra.  They  were  then  even  sometimes  called^ 
as  the  latter  supposes,  lidi  or  liti,  so  that  a  freeman,  even  of 

1  M.  Lohnoron  ha*  gooo  Tory  deeply  plieatton  of  the  origfn  of  feudal  poUfcjr, 
Into  the  mundium^  or  personal  safeguardf  which  was  in  no  degree  of  »  domestie 
by  which  the  inferior  class  among  the  character.    The  utmost  they  can  allow 
Germans  were  commended  to  a  lord,  and  is,  that  territorial  Jurisdiction  was  ez- 
plaoed  under  his  protection,  in  return  tended  to  feudal  Tassals,  by  analogy  to 
for  their  own  fidelity  and  senice.   (Insti-  that  which  the  patron,  or  chle/  of  the 
tutions  Carollngiennes,  liv.  i.  ch.  i.  (2.)  myndium.  had  exercii<ed  oyer  those  who 
It  is  a  subject,  as  he  conceives,  of  the  recognised  him  as  protector,  as  well  as 
highest  importance  in  theM  inquiries,  orer  his  fiunily  and  serrants.    There  ii 
being,  in  feet,  the  real  origin  of  the  nerertheless,  perhaps,  a  larger  baslB  of 
feudal  polity  afterwards  established  in  truth  in  M.  Lehuerou's  system  than  they 
Europe ;  though,  from  the  circumstances  admit,  though  I  do  not  coneeiTe  it  to 
of  ancient  Germany,  it  was  of  necessity  explain  the  whole  feudal  system, 
a  penional  and  not  a  territorial  rassalage.  '  Gamier  has  happily  adduced  a  Toiy 
It  fell  in  yery  naturally  with  the  similar  ancient  authority  for   this  use  of  tot 
principle  of  commendation  existing  in  word, 
the  Roman  empire.    This  bold  and  orig- 
inal theory,  however,  has  not  been  ad-  Thais  patrl  se  eommondaylt ;  in  eltentik. 
mitted  by  his  contemporary  antiquaries.  lam  et  fldem 
M.  Glraud  and  M.  Mignet  (Seances  et  Nobis  dedlt  se. — Ter.  Sun.,  Act  6. 
Trayanx  de  I'Aeadteiie  dee  Sciences  Mo- 
rales et  PoUtJqnes,  pour  Norembre,  1848),  Origine  du  GouyoriMiment  FrancaJs  (la 
tspedally  tho  latter,  dissent  from  this  ex-  Leber  IL  194). 
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the  higler  class  might,  at  his  option,  fall,  for  the  sake  of 
protection,  into  an  inferior  position. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  Guizot  that  the 
conversion  of  alodial  into  feudal  property  was  nothing  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  old  commendation.  It  was  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  express  surrender  and 
regrant  of  the  land;  the  acknowledgment  of  seigniory  by 
the  commendatus  would  supply  the  place.  M.  Naudet 
(Nonv.  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.  vol.  viii.)  accumulates 
proofs  of  commendation;  it  is  surprising  that  so  little  was 
said  of  it  by  the  earlier  antiquaries.  One  of  his  instances 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  ^  Isti  homines,"  says  a  writer  of 
Charlemagne's  age,  '^fuerunt  liberi  et  ingenui;  sed  quod 
militiam  regis  non  valebant  exercere,  tradiderunt  alodos 
suos  sancto  Germane."  *  (P.  567.)  We  may  perhaps  infer 
from  this  that  the  tenants  of  the  church  were  not  bound  to 
military  service.  "  No  general  law,"  says  M.  Guizot  (Col- 
lect, de  M^m.  i.  419),  ^'exempted  them  from  it;  but^the 
clergy  endeavored  constantly  to  secure  such  an  immunity, 
either  by  grant  or  by  custom,  which  was  one  cause  that  their 
tenants  were  better  off  than  those  of  laymen."  The  differ- 
ence was  indeed  most  important,  and  must  have  prodigiously 
enhanced  the  wealth  of  the  church.  But  after  the  feudal 
polity  became  established  we  do  not  find  that  there  was  any 
dispensation  for  ecclesiastical  fiefs.  The  advantage  of  their 
tenants  lay  in  the  comparatively  pacific  character  of  their 
spiritual  lords.  It  may  be  added  that,  from  many  passages 
in  the  laws  of  the  Saxons,  Alemanns,  and  Bavarians,  all  the 
'^  commendati "  appear  to  have  been  denominated  vassals, 
whether  they  possessed  benefices  or  not  That  word  after- 
wards implied  a  more  strictly  territorial  limitation. 

Thus  then  let  the  reader  keep  in  mind  that  the  feudal 
system,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  was  the  general  establish- 
ment of  a  peculiar  relation  between  the  sovereign  (not  as 
king,  but  as  lord)  and  his  immediate  vassals ;  between  these 
again  and  others  standing  to  them  in  the  same  relation  of 
vassalage,  and  thus  frequently  through  several  links  in  the 
chain  of  tenancy.  If  this  relation,  and  especially  if  the  lat- 
ter and  essential  element,  subinfeudation,  b  not  to  be  found, 
there  is  no  feudal  system,  though  there  may  be  analogies  to 

1  It  will  be  ranarked  Chat  KUri  uid  Mfcmii  appear  hflre  to  bediBttoguiBhed:  **  not 
oBly  fine,  but  fentleoMii " 
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ity  more  or  less  remarkable  or  strict.  But  if  he  asks  what 
were  the  immediate  causes  of  establishing  this  polity,  we 
must  refer  him  to  three  alone  —  to  the  grants  of  beneficiary 
lands  to  the  vassal  and  his  heirs,  without  which  there  could 
hardly  be  subinfeudation ;  to  the  analogous  grants  of  official 
honors,  particularly  that  of  count  or  governor  of  a  district ; 
and,  lastly,  to  the  voluntary  conversion  of  alodial  into  feudal 
tenure,  through  free  landholders  submitting  their  persons  and 
estates,  by  way  of  conmiendation,  to  a  neighboring  lord  or 
to  the  count  of  a  district.  All  these,  though  several  instan- 
ces, especially  of  the  first,  occurred  much  earlier,  belong 
generally  to  the  ninth  century,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  fuUy  accomplished  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  — 
to  which  period,  therefore,  and  not  to  an  earlier  one,  we  refer 
the  feudal  system  in  France.  We  say  in  France,  because 
our  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  that  kingdom ;  in 
none  was  it  of  earlier  origin,  but  in  some  it  cannot  be  traced 
80  high. 

An  hereditary  benefice  was  strictly  a  fief,  at  least  if  we 
presume  it  to  have  implied  military  service ;  hereditary  gov- 
ernments were  not :  something  more,  therefore,  was  required 
to  assimilate  these,  which  were  far  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant than  donations  of  land.  And,  perhaps,  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  the  great  chiefs,  especially  in  the  south,  who, 
in  the  decay  of  the  Caroline  race,  established  their  patri- 
monial rule  over  extensive  regions,  condescended  to  swear 
fealty,  and  put  on  the  condition  of  vassals  dependent  on  the 
crown.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  some  modem 
French  writers,  who  seem  to  deny  all  subjection  during  the 
evening  of  the  second  and  dawn  of  the  third  race.  But  if 
they  did  not  repair  to  Paris  or  Laon  in  order  to  swear  fealty^ 
they  kept  the  name  of  the  reigning  king  in  their  charters. 

The  hereditary  benefices  of  the  ninth  century,  or,  in  other 
words,  fiefs,  preserved  the  nominal  tie,  and  kept  France 
from  utter  dissolution.  They  deserve  also  the  greater  praise 
of  having  been  the  means  of  regenerating  the  national  char- 
acter, and  giving  its  warlike  bearing  to  the  French  people ; 
not,  indeed,  as  yet  collectively,  but  in  its  separate  centres  of 
force,  after  the  pusillanimous  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
They  produced  much  evil  and  misery ;  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  they  prevented  more.  France  was  too  ex- 
tensive a  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  central  administra 
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tion,  tuileas  Charlemagne  had  possessed  the  gift  of  propagat- 
ing a  race  of  Alfreds  and  Edwards,  instead  of  Louis  the 
Stammerers  and  Charles  the  Balds.  Aer  temporary  dis- 
integration by  the  feudal  system  was  a  necessaiy  conse- 
quence ;  without  that  system  there  would  have  been  a  final 
dissolution  of  the  monarchy,  and  perhaps  its  conquest  by 
barbarians. 

Note  XII.    Page  192. 

M.  Thierry,  whose  writings  display  so  much  antipathy  to 
the  old  nobility  of  his  country  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
fiilly  trusted  on  such  a  subject,  observes  that  the  Franks 
were  more  haughty  towards  their  subjects  than  any  other 
barbarians,  as  is  shown  in  the  difference  of  weregilcL  From 
them  this  spirit  passed  to  the  French  nobles  of  the  middle 
ages,  though  they  were  not  all  of  Frank  descent  ^  L'exces 
d'orgueil  attach^  k  longtemps  au  nom  de  gentilhomme  est  n^ 
en  France ;  son  foyer,  comme  celui  de  Torganization  f^odale, 
flit  la  Gaule  du  Centre  et  du  Nord,  et  peutrgtre  aussi  Tltalie 
Lombarde.  Cest  de  Ik  qu'il  s'est  propag^  dans  les  pays 
Grermaniques,  ou  la  noblesse  ant^rieurement  se  distinguait 
peu  de  la  simple  condition  d'homme  libre.  Ce  mouvement 
cr^a,  par-tout  ou  il  s'^tendit,  deux  populations,  et  comme 
deux  nations,  proprement  distinctes."  (R^cits  des  Temps 
M^rovingiens,  i.  250.) 

The  feudal  principle  was  essentially  aristocratic,  and  tend- 
ed to  enhance  every  unsocial  and  unchristian  sentiment 
involved  in  the  exclusive  respect  for  birth.  It  had,  of 
course,  its  countervailing  virtues,  which  writers  of  M.  Thier- 
ry's school  do  not  enough  remember.  But  a  rural  aris- 
tocracy in  the  meridian  of  feudal  usages  was  insulated  in 
the  midst  of  the  other  classes  of  society  far  more  than  could 
ever  happen  in  cities,  or  in  any  period  of  an  advanced 
civilization.  "  Never,"  says  Guizot, "  had  the  primary  social 
molecule  been  so  separated  from  other  similar  molecules; 
never  had  the  distance  been  so  great  between  the  simple 
and  essential  elements  of  society."  The  chlttelain,  amidst 
his  machicolated  battlements  and  massive  gates  with  their 
iron  portcullis,  received  the  vavassor,  though  as  an  inferior, 
at  his  board ;  but  to  the  roturier  no  feudal  board  was  open  ; 
the  Qwner  of  a  "  terre  censive,"  the  opulent  burgess  of  « 
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neighboring  town,  was  as  little  admitted  to  the  banquet  of 
the  lord  as  he  was  allowed  to  unite  himself  in  marriage  to 
his  family. 

**  Neo  Deos  bnno  mAiua,  Dm  me  dlgoata  onblll  •■i" 

Pilgrims,  indeed,  and  travelling  merchants,  maj,  if  we 
trust  romance,  have  been  always  excepted.  Although, 
therefore,  some  of  Guizot's  phrases  seem  overcharged,  since 
there  was,  in  fact,  more  necessary  intercourse  between  the 
different  classes  than  they  intimate,  yet  that  of  a  voluntary 
nature,  and  what  we  peculiarly  call  social,  was  very  limited. 
Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  recollect  that  it  has  been  so 
till  comparatively  a  recent  period. 

Guizot  has  copied  a  picturesque  description  of  a  feudal 
castle  in  the  fourteenth  century  from  Monteil's  "  Histoir  des 
Fran9ais  des  divers  Etats  aux  cinq  demiers  Siecles."  It  is 
one  of  the  happiest  passages  in  that  writer,  hardly  more 
distinguished  by  his  vast  reading  than  by  his  skill  in  com* 
bining  and  applying  it,  though  sometimes  bordering  on 
tediousness  by  the  profuse  expenditure  of  his  commonplace- 
books  on  the  reader. 

"Representez  vous-  d'abord  une  position  superbe,  une 
montagne  escarp^e,  h^riss^e  de  rochers,  sillonde  de  ravins 
et  de  precipices ;  sur  le  penchant  est  le  chateau.  Les  petites 
maisons  qui  Tentourent  enfont  ressortir  la  grandeur ;  I'lndre 
semble  s'ecarter  avec  respect ;  elle  fait  un  large  demi-cercle 
k  ses  pieds. 

^  H  faut  voir  ce  chAteau  lorsqu'au  soleil  levant  ses  galeries 
exterieures  reluisent  des  armures  de  ceux  qui  font  le  guet, 
et  que  ses  tours  se  montrent  toutes  brillantes  de  leurs  grandes 
grilles  neuves.  II  faut  voir  tons  ces  hauts  batiments  qui 
remplissent  de  courage  ceux  qui  les  defendent,  et  de  frayeur 
ceux  qui  seraient  tenths  de  les  attaquer. 

"  La  porte  se  pr^sente  toute  couverte  de  t^tes  de  sang- 
liers  ou  de  loups,  flanqu^e  de  tourelles  et  couronn^e  d*  m 
haut  corps  de  gtu^e.  £ntrez-vous?  trois  encientes,  trois 
fosses,  trois  pont-levis  k  passer ;  vous  vous  trouverez  dans 
la  grande  cour  carr^e  ou  sont  les  dtemes,  et  k  droite  ou  h 
ffauche  les  ^curies,  les  poukuUers,  les  colombiers,  les  remisea 
Les  caves,  les  souterrains,  les  prisons  sont  par  dessous ;  par 
dessus  sont  les  logements,  les  magasins,  les  lardoirs  ou  saloirs, 
les  arsenaux.     Tous  les  combles  sont  bord^s  des  mkchiooulis. 
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des  parapets,  des  cliemins  le  ronde,  des  gudrites.  Au  milieu 
de  la  tour  est  le  donjon,  qui  renferme  les  archives  et  le  tresor. 
II  est  profondemcnt  fossoy^  dans  tout  son  pourtour,  et  on  n'j 
entre  que  par  un  pont  presque  toujours  lev^ ;  bien  que  les 
murailles  aient,  comme  celles  du  chateau,  plus  de  six  pieda 
d'^paisseur,  il  est  revetu  jusqu*k  la  moiti^  de  sa  hauteur, 
d'une  chemise,  ou  second  mur,  en  grosses  pierres  de  taille. 

"  Ce  chateau  vient  d'etre  refait  h  neuf.  II  y  a  quelque 
chose  de  leger,  de  fnds,  que  n'avaient  pas  les  chateaux 
lourds  et  massifs  des  siecles  passes."  (Civilis.  en  France, 
Le9on  35.) 

And  this  was  true;  for  the  castles  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  wanted  all  that  the  progress  of  luxury 
and  the  cessation,  or  nearly  such,  of  private  warfare  had  in- 
troduced before  the  age  to  which  this  description  refers; 
they  were  strongholds,  and  nothing  more ;  dark,  small,  com- 
fortless, where  one  thought  alone  could  tend  to  dispel  their 
gloom,  that  life  and  honor,  and  what  was  most  valuable  in 
goods,  were  more  secure  in  them  than  in  the  champaign 
around. 

Note  XHL    Page  196. 

M.  Guizot  has  declared  it  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  state  of  persons  in  the  period  from  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  whether  there  existed  in  the  coun- 
tries subdued  by  the  Germans,  and  especially  by  the  Franks^ 
a  numerous  and  important  class  of  freemen,  not  vassah 
either  of  the  king  or  any  other  proprietor,  nor  any  way  de- 
pendent upon  them,  and  with  no  obligation  except  towards 
the  state,  its  laws  and  magistrates.  (Essais  sur  THist.  de 
France,  p.  232.)  And  this  question,  contrary  to  almost  all 
his  predecessors,  he  inclines  to  decide  negatively.  It  is, 
indeed,  evident,  and  is  confessed  by  M.  Guizot,  that  in  the 
ages  nearest  to  the  conquest  such  a  class  not  only  existed, 
but  even  comprised  a  large  part  of  the  nation.  Such  were 
the  owners  of  sortes  or  of  terra  Saltca,  the  alodialists  of  the 
early  period.  It  is  also  agreed,  as  has  been  shown  in 
another  place,  that,  towards  the  tenth  century,  the  number 
of  these  independent  landholders  was  exceedingly  dimin- 
ished by  territorial  commendation ;  that  is,  the  subjection  of 
*heir  lauds  to  a  feudal  tenure.     The  last  of  these  changes 
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however,  cannot  have  become  general  ituder  Charlemagne, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  capitularies  which  distinguish 
those  who  held  lands  of  their  own,  or  alodia,  from  beneficiary 
tenants.  The  former,  therefore,  must  still  have  b?en  a 
large  and  important  class.  What  proportion  they  bore  to 
the  whole  nation  at  that  or  any  other  era  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  pronounce ;  and  equally  so  to  what  extent  the  whole 
usage  of  personal  commendation,  contradistinguished  from 
territorial,  may  have  I'eached.  Still  alodial  lands,  as  has 
been  observed,  were  always  very  common  in  the  south  of 
France,  to  which  Flandei-s  might  be  added.  The  strength 
of  the  feudal  tenures,  as  Thierry  remai'ks,  was  between  the 
Somme  and  the  Loire.  (Recits  des  T.  M.  i.  245.)  These 
alodial  proprietors  were  evidently  freemen.  In  the  law  of 
France  alodial  lands  were  always  noble,  like  ^ei's,  till  the 
reformation  of  the  Coutume  de  Paris  in  1580,  when  "aleux 
roturiers "  were  for  the  first  time  recognized.  I  owe  this 
fact,  which  appeal's  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of 
this  note,  to  Laferriere,  Hist  du  Droit  Fran9ais,  p.  129. 
But,  perhaps,  this  was  not  the  case  in  Flanders,  which  was 
an  alodial  country :  —  '*  La  maxime  franyaise,  nulle  terre 
sans  seigneur,  n'avait  point  lieu  dans  les  Pays-Bas.  On  s'en 
tenait  au  principe  de  la  liberty  naturelle  des  biens,  et  par 
suite  k  la  necessit«$  d'en  prouver  la  sujtStion  ou  la  servitude ; 
aussi  les  biens  allodiaux  etaient  tres  nombreux,  et  rappe- 
laient  toujours  re.si)rit  de  liberte  que  les  Beiges  ont  aime  et 
conserve  tant  k  Tegju'd  de  leurs  biens  que  de  leurs  person- 
nes."  (Mem.  de  TAcad.  de  Bruxelles,  vol.  iii.  p.  16.)  It 
bears  on  this,  that  in  all  the  customary  law  of  the  Nether- 
lands no  preference  was  given  to  sex  or  primogeniture  in 
succession  (p*.  21). 

But  there  were  many  other  freemen  in  France,  even  in 
the  tenth  century,  if  we  do  not  insist  on  the  absolute  and 
insulated  inde])endence  which  Guizot  requires.  "If  we 
must  understand,"  says  M.  Guerard  (Caitulaire  de  Chartres, 
p.  34),  **  by  freemen  those  who  enjoyed  a  liberty  without  re- 
striction, that  is,  who,  owing  no  duties  or  service  to  any  one, 
could  go  and  settle  wherever  they  pleased  they  would  not 
be  found  very  numerous  in  our  chartulary  duruig  the  pure 
feudal  regimen.  But  if,  as  we  should,  we  comprehend  under 
this  name  whoever  is  neither  a  noble  nor  a  serf,  the  number 
of  people  in  this  intermediate  condition  was  very  cons  id- 
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erable.*'  And  of  these  he  specifies  several  varieties.  This 
was  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  partly  later,  when  the  con- 
version of  alodial  property  had  been  completed. 

Savigny  was  the  first  who  proved  the  Arimanni  of  Lom- 
bardy  to  have  been  freemen,  corresponding  to  the  Rachim 
burgii  of  the  Franks,  and  distinguished  both  from  bondmen 
and  from  those  to  whom  they  owed  obedience.  Citizens  are 
sometimes  called  Arimanni.  The  word  occurs,  though  very 
rarely,  out  of  Italy.  (Vol.  i.  p.  176,  English  translation.) 
Ouizot  includes  among  the  Arimanni  the  leudes  or  benefi- 
ciary vassals.  See,  too,  Troja,  v.  146,  148.  There  seems, 
indeed,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  vassals,  and  other  commen- 
dcUi,  would  be  counted  as  Arimanni.  Neither  feudal  tenure 
uor  personal  commendation  could  possibly  derogate  from  a 
free  and  honorable  status. 

NoTB  XIV.    Page  197. 

These  names,  tiiough  in  a  general  sense  occupying  simi- 
lar positions  in  tiie  social  sosde,  denote  different  persons. 
The  coloni  were  Romans,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  then 
usual ;  that  is,  they  were  the  cultivators  of  land  under  the 
empire,  of  whom  we  find  abundant  notice  both  in  tiie  Theo- 
dosian  Code  and  that  of  Justinian.^  An  early  instance  of 
this  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  the  Historic  Augusts  Scrip- 
tores.  Trebellius  PoUio  says,  after  the  great  victory  of 
Claudius  over  the  Goths,  where  an  immense  number  of  pris- 
oners was  taken  —  ^  Factus  miles  barbarus  ac  colonus  ex 
Gk)tho ; "  an  expression  not  clear,  and  which  perplexed  Salma- 
sius.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  rendered,  the  barbarians  partly 
entered  the  legions,  partly  cultivated  the  ground,  in  the  rank' 
of  coloni.  It  is  thus  understood  by  Troja  (ii.  705).  He  con- 
ceives that  a  large  proportion  of  the  colcmi,  mentioned  under 
the  Christian  emperors,  were  barbarian  settiers  (iii.  1074). 
They  came  in  the  place  of  prsedial  slaves,  who»  though  not 
wholly  unknown,  grew  less  common  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity.  The  Roman  colonus  was  free ;  he  could  marry 
a  free  woman,  and  have  legitimate  children ;  he  could  serve 
in  the  army,  and  was  capable  of  property ;  his  peculium, 
unlike  that  of  the  absolute  slave,  could  not  be  touched  by 

1  Sm  Cod.  Th«od.  1.  T  m.  9,wlththeeoploa8PuiitltlonorCk>thoft«d.~Ood.Jiift 
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his  master.  Nor  could  his  fixed  rent  or  duty  be  enhanced. 
He  could  even  sue  his  master  for  anj  crime  committed  with 
respect  to  him,  or  for  undue  exaction.  He  was  attached,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  soil,  and  might  in  certain  cases  re* 
ceive  corporal  punishment.  (Troja,  iii.  1072.)  He  paid  a 
capitation  tax  or  census  to  the  state,  the  frequent  enhance- 
ment of  which  contributed  to  that  decline  of  the  agricultural 
population  which  preceded  the  barbarian  conquest.  Guizot, 
in  whose  thirtj-seventh  lecture  on  the  Civilization  of  France 
the  subject  is  well  treated,  derives  the  origin  of  this  state  of 
society  from  that  of  Gaul  before  the  Roman  conquest.  But 
since  we  find  it  in  the  whole  empire,  as  is  shown  hj  many 
laws  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  we  may  look  on  it  perhaps 
rather  as  a  modification  of  ancient  slavery,  unless  we  sup- 
pose aU  the  coloni,  in  this  latter  sense  of  the  word,^  to  have 
been  originally  barbarians,  who  had  received  lands  on  con- 
dition of  remaining  on  them.  But  this,  however  frequent, 
seems  a  basis  not  quite  wide  enough  for  so  extensive  a  ten- 
ure. Nor  need  we  believe  that  the  coloni  were  always 
raised  from  slavery ;  they  might  have  descended  into  their 
own  order,  as  well  as  risen  to  it.  It  appears  by  a  passage  in 
Salvian,  about  the  middle  of  the  fiilh  century,  that  many 
freemen  had  been  compelled  to  fall  into  this  condition ;  which 
confirms,  by  analogy,  the  supposition  above  mentioned  of  M. 
Naudet,  as  to  a  similar  degradation  of  a  part  of  the  Franks 
themselves  after  the  conquest  It  was  an  inferior  species  of 
commendation  or  va^^salage,  or,  more  strictly,  an  analogous 
result  of  the  state  of  society. 

The  forms  of  IVIarculfus,  and  all  the  documents  of  the 
following  ages,  furnish  abundant  proofs  of  the  continuance  of 
the  coloni  in  this  middle  state  between  entire  freedom  and 
servitude.  And  these  were  doubtless  reckoned  among  the 
*^  tributarii "  of  the  Salic  law,  whose  composition  was  fixed 
at  forty-five  solidi ;  for  a  slave  had  no  composition  due  to  his 
kindred ;  he  was  his  master's  chattel,  and  to  be  paid  for  as 
such.  But  the  tributary  was  not  necessarily  a  oolonus.  All 
who  possessed  no  lands  were  subjected  by  the  imj  erial  fisc  to 
a  persona]  capitation.  And  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  the 
Romans  in  GhAul  continued  regularly  to  pay  this  under  the 
house  of  Clovis.    To  these  Roman  tributaries  the  barbarian 

1  Th«  floloDUfl  of  Gato  and  other  clMidcal  authon  was  a  tree  tenant  or  Ikrmer,  af 
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lidi  seem  nearly  to  have  corresponded.  This  was  a  class,  as 
has  been  already  said,  not  quite  freebom  ;  so  that  **  Fi'ancus 
ingenuus "  was  no  tautology,  as  some  have  fancied,  yet  far 
from  slaves ;  without  political  privileges  or  rights  of  adminis- 
tering justice  in  the  county  court,  like  the  Rachimburgii,  and 
so  little  favored,  that,  while  the  Frank  accused  of  a  theA,  that 
is,  I  presume,  taken  in  the  fact,  was  to  be  brought  before  his 
peers,  the  lidus,  under  the  name  of  ^  debilior  persona,"  which 
probably  included  the  Roman  tributary,  was  to  be  hanged  on 
the  spot.  Throughout  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian  codes  the 
ingenuus  is  opposed  both  to  the  lidus  and  to  the  servus ;  so 
that  the  threefold  division  is  incontestable.  It  corresponds  in 
a  certain  degree  to  the  edelingi,  frilingi^  and  lazzi,  or  the 
eorl^  cearlj  and  thraU  of  the  northern  nations  (Grimm,  Deu^ 
sche  Rechts  Alterthiimer,  p.  306  et  cdihi) ;  though  we  do  not 
find  a  strict  proportion  in  the  social  state  of  the  second  order 
in  every  country.  The  "coloni  partiarii,"  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Theodosian  Code,  were  mitayers ;  and  M 
Gudrai*d  says  that  lands  were  chiefly  held  by  such  in  the  age 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  family.  (Cart  de  Chartres,  i.  109.) 
The  demesne  lands  of  the  manor,  however,  were  never  occu- 
pied by  coloni,  but  by  serfs  or  domestic  slaves. 

Note  XV.    Page  198. 

The  poor  early  felt  the  necessity  of  selling  themselves  foi 
subsistence  in  times  of  famine.  '^  Subdiderunt  se  pauperea 
servitio,"  says  Gregory  of  Tours,  a.d.  585,  "  ut  quantulum- 
cunque  de  alimento  porrigerent"  (Lib.  vii.  c  45.)  This 
long  continued  to  be  the  practice ;  and  probably  the  remark- 
able number  of  famines  which  are  recorded,  especially  in  the 
ninth  and  eleventh  centuries,  swelled  the  sad  list  of  those 
unhappy  poor  who  were  reduced  to  barter  liberty  for  bread. 
Mr.  Wright,  in  the  thirtieth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia  (p, 
223),  haji  extracted  an  entry  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  manu- 
script, where  a  lady,  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  manu- 
mits some  slaves,  ^  whose  heads,**  as  it  is  simply  and  forcibly 
expressed,  ^  she  had  taken  for  their  meat  in  the  evil  days.* 
Evil  indeed  were  those  days  in  France,  when  out  of  seventy 
three  years,  the  reigns  of  Hugh  Capet  and  his  two  successors, 
forty-eight  were  years  of  famine.  Evil  were  the  days  for  five 
years  from  1015,  in  the  whole  western  world,  when  not  a 
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country  could  be  named  that  was  not  destitute  of  bread. 
These  were  famines,  as  Radulfus  Glaber  and  other  contem- 
porary wTiters  tell  us,  in  which  mothers  ate  their  children, 
and  children  their  parents ;  and  human  flesh  was  sold,  with 
some  pretence  of  concealment,  in  the  markets.  It  is  probable 
that  England  suffered  less  than  France  ;  but  so  long  and  fre- 
quent a  scarcity  of  necessary  food  must  have  affected,  in  the 
latter  country,  the  whole  organic  frame  of  society. 

It  has  been  a  very  general  opinion  that  during  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  aristocratic  element 
of  society  continually  gainmg  ground,  the  cultivators  fell  into 
a  much  worse  condition,  and  either  from  freemen  became 
villeins,  or,  if  originally  in  the  order  of  tributaries,  became 
iCss  and  less  capable  of  enjoying-  such  personal  rights  as  that 
state  implied ;  that  they  fell,  in  short,  almost  into  servitude. 
^  Dans  le  commencement  de  la  troisieme  race,"  says  Montes- 
quieu, "  presque  tout  le  has  peuple  ^tait  serf."  (Lib.  xxviiL 
c  45.)  Sismondi,  who  never  draws  a  favorable  picture,  not 
only  descants  repeatedly  on  this  oppression  of  the  conmion- 
alty,  but  traces  it  by  the  capitularies.  ^  Les  loix  seules  nous 
donnent  quelque  indication  d'une  revolution  importante  k 
laquelle  la  grande  masse  du  peuple  fut  expos^e  k  plusieurs 
reprises  dans  toute  Tdtendue  des  Gktules,  —  revolution  qui, 
s'etant  op^ree  sans  violence,  n'a  laiss^  aucune  trace  dans 
rhistoire,  et  qui  doit  cependant  expliquer  seule  les  alterna- 
tives de  force  et  de  faiblesse  dans  les  etats  du  moyen  age. 
C'est  le  passage  des  cultivateurs  de  la  condition  libre  k  la 
condition  servile.  L'esclavage  ^tant  une  fois  introduite  et 
protegee  par  les  loix,  la  consequence  de  la  prosperity,  de 
i'accroissement  des  richesses  devait  6tre  toujours  la  disparition 
de  toutes  les  petites  proprietes,  la  multiplication  des  esclaves, 
et  la  ces5)ation  absolue  de  tout  travail  qui  ne  serait  pas  fait 
par  des  mains  serviles."  (Hist,  des  Fran9ais,  vol.  ii.  p.  273.) 
Nor  should  we  have  believed,  from  the  general  language  of 
historical  antiquaries,  that  any  change  for  the  better  took 
place  till  a  much  later  era.  We  know  indeed  from  history 
that,  about  the  year  1000,  the  Noiman  peasantry,  excited  by 
oppression,  broke  out  into  a  general  and  well-organized  r€<* 
volt,  quelled  by  the  severest  punishments.  This  is  told  at 
some  length  by  Wace,  in  the  **  Roman  de  Rou."  And  every 
inference  from  the  want  of  all  law  except  what  the  lords 
exercised  themselves,  from  the  strength  of  their  castles,  from 
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the  fierceness  of  their  characters,  from  the  apparent  inability 
of  the  peasants  to  make  any  resistance  which  should  not  end 
in  greater  sufferings,  converges  to  the  same  result. 

It  is  not  therefore  without  some  surprise  that,  in  a  recent 
publication,  we  meet  with  a  tota.lly  opposite  hypothesis  on  this 
im]jortant  portion  of  social  history.  The  editor  of  the  Cartu- 
laire  de  Chartres  maintains  that  the  peasantry,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  enjoyed  rights  of  property  and 
succesi^ion  which  had  been  denied  to  their  ancestoi^ ;  that  the 
movement  from  the  ninth  century-  had  been  upwards ;  so 
that,  during  that  period  of  anarchy  which  w^e  presume  to 
have  been  exceedingly  unfavorable  to  their  privileges,  they 
had  in  reality,  by  force,  usage,  or  concession,  gained  possession 
of  them.  They  could  not  indeed  leave  their  lands,  but  they 
occupied  them  subject  to  known  conditions. 

The  passage  wherein  M.  Gu<5rard,  in  a  concise  and  per- 
spicuous manner,  has  given  his  own  theory  as  to  the  gradual 
decline  of  servitude  deserves  to  be  extracted  ;  but  I  regret 
very  much  that  he  refers  to  another  work,  not  by  name,  and 
unknown  to  me,  for  the  full  proof  of  what  has  the  air  of  an 
historical  paradox.  With  sufficient  proof  every  paradox 
loses  its  name ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  right,  from  any 
deep  researches  of  my  own,  to  call  in  question  the  testimony 
which  has  convinced  so  learned  and  diligent  an  inquirer. 

"  La  servitude,  comme  je  I'ai  expose  dans  un  autre  travail, 
alia  toujours  chez  nous  en  s'adoucissant  jusqu'k  ce  qu*elle  fut 
entierement  abolie  k  la  chute  de  Fancien  regime:  d'abord 
c'est  Tesclavage  k-peu-pres  pur,  qui  reduisait  Thomme  pres- 
(}ue  k  Tetat  de  chose,  et  qui  le  mettjiit  dans  I'entiere  depen- 
dance  de  son  maitre.  Cette  p^riode  peut  etre  prolong^e 
jusqu'apres  la  conquete  de  Tempire  d'Occident  par  les  bar- 
bares.  Dcpuis  cette  ejKXiue  jusques  vera  la  fin  du  regne  de 
Charles-le-Chauve,  Tesclavage  proprement  dit  est  remplac^ 
par  la  servitude,  dans  laquelle  la  condition  humaine  est  re- 
connue,  respectee,  protegee,  si  ce  n'est  encoi^  d*une  maniere 
suffisante,  par  les  loix  civiles,  au  moins  plus  eflicacement  par 
celles  de  TEglise  et  par  les  moeurs  sociales.  Alors  le  pouvoir 
de  Thomme  sur  son  semblable  est  contenu  g^neralement  dans 
certains  li mites ;  un  frein  est  mis  d'ordinaire  k  la  violence ; 
la  regie  et  la  stability  Temportent  sur  Tarbitraire :  href,  la 
liberty  et  la  propriete  penetrent  par  quelque  endroit  dans  la 
cabane  du  serf.    En  fin,  pendant  le  desordre  d'oii  sortit  triom«* 
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phant  le  regime  f^odal,  le  serf  sontient  contre  sou  maitre  la 
latte  soutenue  par  le  vassal  contre  son  seigneur,  et  par  les 
seigneurs  contre  le  roi.  Le  succes  fut  le  meme  de  part  et 
d'autre ;  Tusurpation  des  tenures  serviles  accompagna  celle 
des  tenures  lib^rales,  et  Fappropriation  territoriale  ayant  en 
lieu  partout,  dans  le  bas  comme  dans  le  haut  de  la  soei^t^,  il 
fut  aussi  difficile  de  deposs^der  un  serf,  de  son  manse  qu'un 
seigneur  de  son  benefice.  Des  ce  moment  la  servitude  fut 
transformee  en  servage;  le  serf,  ajant  retir^  sa  personne 
et  son  champ  des  mains  de  son  maitre,  dut  h  celui-ci  non 
plus  son  corps  ni  son  bien,  mais  seulement  une  partie  de 
son  travail  et  de  ses  revenus.  Des  ce  moment  il  a  cess^  de 
servir ;  il  n'est  plus  en  realite  qu'un  tributsure. 

^  Cette  grande  revolution,  qui  tira  de  son  ^tat  abject  la 
classe  la  plus  nombreuse  de  la  population,  et  qui  Tinvestit  de 
droits  civils,  lorsque  auparavant  elle  ne  pouvait  guere  in- 
voquer  en  sa  faveur  que  les  droits  de  l^humanit^,  n'avait  pas 
encore  et^  signage  dans  notre  bistoire.  Les  faits  qui  la  de- 
monstrent  ont  et^  d^velopp^  dans  un  autre  travail  que  je  ne 
puis  reproduire  ici ;  mais  les  traces  seules  qu'elle  a  laiss^es 
dans  notre  Cartulaire  sont  assez  nombreuses  et  assez  profon- 
des  pour  la  faire  universellement  reconnaitre.  Elle  etait  depuis 
long-temps  consommee,  lorsque  le  moine  r^digeait,  dans  la  sec- 
onde  moiti^  du  xi*.  siecle,  la  premiere  partie  du  present  recueil, 
et  lorsqu'il  d<3clarait  que  les  ancieus  roles  (Merits  an  ix'.) 
conserves  dans  les  archives  dfe  TAbbaye,  n'accordent  aux 
pay^ans  ni  les  usages  ni  les  droits  dont  ils  jouissant  actuelle- 
ment  Mais  ses  paroles  meritent  d'etre  r^petees :  —  *  Lectori 
intimare  curavi,*  dit-il  dans  sa  Preface, '  quod  ea  quce  primo 
scripturus  turn  a  prasenti  usu  admodum  discrepare  videntur; 
nam  rolli  conscripti  ah  antiquis  et  in  armaria  nostra  nunc 
repertiy  hahiisse  minimi  ostendunt  iUitis  temporis  rusticos 
has  consueludines  in  reditibtis  qtias  modemi  rustici  in  hoc 
tempore  dinoscuntur  habere^  neque  habent  vocabula  rerum  quas 
tunc  sermo  habebat  vulgaris.*  Ainsi  non  seulement  les  choses, 
mais  encore  les  noms,  tout  etait  chang4."  (Prol^gomenes  a 
la  Cartulaire  de  Chartres,  p.  40.) 

The  characteristic  of  the  villein,  according  to  Beaumanoir, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  his  obligations  were  fixed  in 
kind  and  degree,  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  as  old  as 
the  eleventh.  Many  charters  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies are  adduced  by  M.  Guerard,  wherein,  as  he  intbrms  us^ 
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*'  On  s'efibrce  de  se  soustraire  h  la  violence,  et  d'y  substituer 
les  conventions  k  Farbitraire ;  la  regie  et  la  mesure  tendent 
«t  s'introduire  part  out  et  jusques  dans  les  extortions  memes'* 
(p.  109).  But  this  principle  of  limited  rent  was  also  that  of 
the  Roman  system  with  respect  to  the  coloni  before  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  Clovis.  Nor  do  we  know  that  it  was  differ- 
ent aflerwards.  No  law  at  least  could  have  effected  it ;  for 
the  Roman  law,  by  which  the  coloni  were  ruled,  underwent 
no  change. 

M.  Gu^rard  seems  hardly  to  have  taken  a  just  view  of  the 
status  of  the  Roman  tributary  or  colonus.  "  Nous  avons  dit 
que  les  personnes  de  condition  servile  s'ctaient  appropries  leurs 
b^n^fices.  Ce  que  vient  encore  nous  confirmer  dans  cette  opin- 
ion, c'est  le  changement  qu'on  observe  g^n^ralement  dans  la  con- 
dition des  terres  depuis  le  d^clin  du  x*  siecle.  La  terre,  apr^ 
avoir  ^t^  cultiv^e  dans  Tantiquit^  par  Tesclave  au  profit  d« 
son  maitre,  le  fut  ensuite  par  un  esp^ce  de  fermier  non  libra 
qui  partageait  avec  le  proprietaire,  ou  qui  faisait  les  fruits 
siens,  moyennant  certains  cens  et  services,  auxquels  il  ^tait 
oblige  envers  lui :  c'est  Tetat  qui  nous  est  represent^  par  le 
Pol3rptyque  d'Irminon,  au  temps  de  Charlemagne,  et  qui  dura 
encore  un  siecle  et  demi  environ  apr^s  la  mort  de  ce  grand 
prince.  Puis  commence  une  troisieme  p^riode,  pendant  la- 
quelle  le  proprietaire,  n'est  plus  que  seigneur,  tandis  que  le 
tenancier  est  devenu  lui-m§me  proprietaire,  et  paie,  non  plus 
de  fermages,  mais  seulement  des  droits  seigneuriaux.  Ainsi, 
d'abord  obligations  d*un  esclave  envers  un  maitre  ensuite  ob- 
ligations d*un  fermier  ncn  libre  envers  un  proprietaire ;  enfin, 
obligations  d'nn  proprietaire  non  libre  envers  un  seigneur. 
Cest  k  la  demiere  p^riode  que  nous  sommes  parvenus  dans 
notre  Cartuliure.  Les  populations  s'y  montrent  en  jouissance 
du  droit  de  propri^te,  et  ne  sont  soumises,  k  raison  des  posses- 
sions, qu'k  de  simples  charges  f^odales." 

It  may  be  observed  upon  this,  that  the  colonus  was  a  free 
man,  whether  he  divided  the  produce  with  his  lord,  like  the 
metayer  of  modem  times,  or  paid  a  certain  rent ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that,  in  what  he  calls  the  third  period,  the  tenant,  if  he 
was  a  villein  or  homme  de  poote,  could  not  possibly  be  called 
*^  lui-m^me  proprietaire ; "  nor  were  his  liabilities  feudal,  but 
either  a  money-rent  or  personal  service  in  labor ;  wliich  can* 
not  be  denominated  feudal  without  great  impropriety. 

'*  11  est  vrai,"  he  proceeds,  "  que  ces  charges  sont  encora 
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lourdes  et  souvent  accablantes,  et  que  les  biens  ne  sont  pas 
plus  que  les  personnes  enti^rement  francs  et  libres  ;  ni  suffi- 
samment  k  Tabri  de  Tarbitraire  et  de  la  violence;  mais  la 
liberte,  acquise  de  iour  en  jour  k  rhomme,  se  oommuniquait 
de  plus  en  plus  a  ia  terre.  Le  pajsan  etant  propri^taire,  il 
ne  lui  restait  qu'i  degi^ver  et  affranchir  la  propri^te.  Cest 
k  cet  oeuvre  qu'il  travaillera  ddsormais  avec  perseverance  et 
de  toutes  ses  forces,  jusqu'k  ce  qu'il  ait  enfin  obtenu  de  ne 
supporter  d'autres  charges  que  celles  qui  convienent  k 
rhomme  libre,  et  qui  sont  uniquement  fondees  sur  Futility 
commune." 

In  this  passage  the  tenant  ik  made  much  more  to  resemble 
the  free  socager  of  England  than  the  villein  or  homo  posta- 
tis  of  Pierre  des  Fontaines  or  Beaumanoir.  This  latter  class, 
however,  was  certainly  numerous  in  their  age,  and  could 
hardly  have  been  less  so  some  centuries  before.  These  were 
subject  to  so  many  onerous  restrictions,  independent  of  their 
compulsory  residence  on  the  land,  and  independently  also  of 
their  want  of  ability  to  resist  undue  exactions,  that  they  were 
always  eager  to  purchase  their  own  enfranchisement.  Their 
marriages  were  not  valid  without  the  lord's  consent,  till  Adrian 
IV.,in,the  twelfth  century,  declared  them  indissoluble.  A 
freeman  marrying  a  serf  became  one  himself,  as  did  their 
children.  They  were  liable  to  occasional  as  well  as  regular 
demands,  that  is,  to  tallages,  sometimes  in  a  very  arbitrary 
manner.  It  was  probably  the  less  frequency  of  such  de- 
mands, among  other  reasons,  that  rendered  the  condition  of 
ecclesiastical  tenants  more  eligible  than  that  of  others.  Man- 
umissions of  serfs  by  the  church  were  very  common ;  and, 
indeed,  the  greater  part  that  have  been  preserved,  as  may  be 
expected,  come  from  ecclesiastical  repositories.  It  is  observed 
in  my  text  that  the  English  clergy  are  said  to  have  been  slow 
in  liberating  their  villeins.  But  a  villein  in  England  was 
real  property ;  and  I  conceive  that  a  monastery  could  not  en- 
franchise him,  at  least  without  the  consent  of  some  superior 
authority,  any  more  than  it  could  alienate  its  lands.  The 
church  were  not  generally  accounted  harsh  masters. 

Note  XVI.    Pages  218,  214. 

There  would  seem  naturally  little  doubt  that  mo^orum  can 
mean  nothing  but  the  higher  classes  of  clergy  and  laity,  ex- 
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elusive  of  parish  priests  and  ordinary  freemen,  were  it  not 
that  a  part  of  these  very  majores  are  afterwards  designated 
bj  the  name  mtnores.  Who/  it  may  be  asked,  could  be  the 
majores  clerici,  except  prelates  and  abbots  ?  And  of  these, 
how  could  one  be  so  inferior  in  degree  to  another  as  to  be 
reckoned  among  minores  ?  It  may  perhaps  be  answered  that 
there  was  nevertheless  a  difference  of  importance,  though  not 
of  rank.  Guizot  translates  majores  ^  les  grands,"  and  mino^ 
res  "les  moins  considerables."  But  upon  this  construction, 
which  certainly  is  what  the  words  fairly  bear,  none  but  a 
class  denominated  majoresy  relatively  to  tlie  rest  of  the  nation, 
were  members  of  the  national  council.  I  think,  nevertheless, 
that  Guizot,  on  any  hypothesis,  has  too  much  depreciated  the 
authority  of  these  general  meetings,  wherein  the  capitularies 
of  Charlemagne  were  enacted.  Grant,  against  Mably,  that 
they  were  not  a  democratic  assembly ;  still  were  they  not  a 
legislature  ?  ^  Lex  consensu  fit  populi  et  constitutione  regis." 
This  is  our  own  statute  language ;  but  does  it  make  parlia- 
ment of  no  avail  ?  "  En  lui  (Charlemagne)  reside  la  volenti 
et  rimpulsion ;  c'est  de  lui  que  toute  emane  pour  revenir  k 
luL"  (Essais  sur  THist.  de  France,  p.  323.)  This  is  only 
to  say  that  he  was  a  truly  great  man,  and  that  his  subjects 
were  semi-barbarians,  comparatively  unfit  to  devise  methods 
of  ruling  the  empire.  No  one  can  doubt  that  he  directed 
everything.  But  a  weaker  sovereign  soon  found  these  rude 
nobles  an  overmatch  for  him.  It  is,  moreover,  well  pointed 
out  by  Sir  F.  Paigrave,  that  we  find  instances  of  petitions 
presented  by  the  lay  or  spiritual  members  of  these  assemblies 
to  Charlemagne,  upon  which  capitularies  or  edicts  were  after- 
wards foundeid.  (English  Commonwealth,  ii.  411.)  It  is  to 
be  inferred,  from  several  texts  in  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  family,  that  a  general  consent  was  required  to 
their  legislative  constitutions,  and  that  without  this  a  capitu- 
lary did  not  become  a  law.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  so  clear 
in  what  method  this  was  testified ;  or  rather  two  methods  ap- 
pear to  be  indicated.  One  was  that  above  described  by 
Hincmar,  when  the  determination  of  the  seniores  was  referred 
to  the  minores  for  their  confirmation :  "  interdum  pariter 
tractandum,  et  non  ex  potestate  sed  ex  proprio  mentis  intel- 
lectu  vel  sententia  confirmandum."  The  point  of  divergence 
between  two  schools  of  constitutional  antiquaries  in  France  is 
on  the  words  ex  potestate,    Mably,  and  others  whom  I  have 
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followed  say  *"  not  by  compulsion,''  or  words  to  that  effect 
Bat  Guizot  renders  the  words  difflsrentlj :  "  qnelquefois  on 
deiib^rait  aussi,  et  les  confinnaient,  non  par  un  consentement 
formel,  mais  par  leur  opinion,  et  Tadh^sion  de  leur  intelli- 
gence." The  Latin  idiom  will,  I  conceive,  bear  either  con- 
struction. But  the  context,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of  other 
authorities,  inclines  me  to  the  more  popular  interpretation, 
which,  though  the  more  popular,  does  not  necessarily  carry 
us  beyond  the  word  majoresy  taking  that  as  descriptive  of  a 
numerous  aristocracy. 

If,  indeed,  we  are  so  much  bound  by  the  majorum  in  this 
passage  of  Hincmar  as  to  take  for  merely  loose  phrases  the 
continual  mention  of  the  populus  in  the  capitularies,  we  could 
not  establish  any  theory  of  popular  consent  in  legislation 
from  the  genersd  placita  held  almost  every  May  by  Charle- 
magne. They  would  be  conventions  of  an  aristocracy; 
numerous  indeed,  and  probably  comprehending  by  right 
all  the  vassals  of  the  crown,  but  excluding  the  freemen  or 
petty  alodiaUsts,  not  only  from  deliberating  upon  public  laws, 
but  from  consenting  to  them.  We  find,  however,  several 
proofs  of  another  method  of  obtaining  the  ratification  of  this 
class,  that  is  of  the  Frank  people.  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
important  capitulary  of  Louis  (though  I  cannot  think  that  M. 
Guizot  has  given  it  sufficient  weight),  wherein  the  count  is 
directed  to  bring  twelve  Scabini  with  him  to  the  imperial 
placitum,  because  we  are  chiefly  at  present  referring  to  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne ;  and  yet  this  provision  looks  like  one 
of  his  devising.  The  scheme  to  which  I  refer  is  different 
and  less  satisfactory.  The  capitulary  determined  upon  by  a 
national  placitum  was  sent  round  to  the  counts,  who  were  to 
read  it  in  their  own  maUus  to  the  people,  and  obtain  their 
confirmation.  Thus  in  803,  '^  Anno  tertio  clementissimi  domi- 
ni  nostri  Karoli  Augusti,  sub  ipso  anno  haec  facta  capitula 
sunt,  et  consignata  Stephano  comiti,  ut  hsec  manifesta  faceret 
in  civitate  Parisiis,  mallo  publico,  et  ilia  legere  faceret  coram 
Scabiniis,  quod  ita  et  fecit.  £t  omnes  in  uno  consenserunt, 
quod  ipsi  voluissent  omni  tempore  observare  usque  in  poste- 
ruRL  Etiam  omnes  Scabinii,  Episcopi,  Abbates,  Comitea 
manu  propria  subter  signaverunt"  (Rec.  des  Hist.  v.  663.) 
No  text  can  be  more  perspicuous  than  this ;  but  several  other 
proofs  might  be  given,  extending  to  the  subsequent  reigns. 

Sir  F.  Palgrave  is,  perhaps,  the  first  who  has  drawn  at* 
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tention  to  this  scheme  of  local  sanction  by  the  people ;  though 
I  must  think  that  he  has  somewhat  obscured  the  subject  by 
supposing  the  malli,  wherein  the  capitulary  was  confirmed, 
to  have  been  those  of  separate  nations  constituting  the  Frank 
empire,  instead  of  being  determined  by  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  each  count  He  gives  a  natural  interpretation  to 
the  famous  words,  ''  Lex  consensu  populi  fit,  oonstitutione 
regis."  The  capitulary  was  a  constitution  of  the  king, 
though  not  without  the  advice  of  his  great  men ;  the  law  was 
its  confirmation  by  the  nation  collectively,  in  the  great  placi- 
tum  of  the  Field  of  March,  or  by  separate  consent  and  sub- 
Bcription  in  each  county. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  be  confident  that  this  assent  of 
the  people  in  their  county  courts  was  virtually  more  than 
nominal.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  it  could  not 
easily  have  been  otherwise,  except  in  the  strongest  cases  of 
unpopular  legislation.  No  Scabini  or  Rachimburgii  in  one 
county  knew  much  of  what  passed  at  a  distance;  and 
dissatisfaction  must  have  been  universal  before  it  could 
have  found  its  organ  in  such  assemblies.  Before  that 
time  arrived  rebellion  was  a  more  probable  efiect.  One 
capitulary,  of  823,  does  not  even  allude  to  consent :  ^  In  suis 
oomitatibus  coram  omnibus  relegant,  ut  cunctis  nostra  ordi- 
natio  et  voluntas  nota  fieri  possit.''  But  we  cannot  set  this 
against  the  language  of  so  many  other  capitularies,  which 
imply  a  formal  ratification. 

Note  XVH    Page  242. 

The  court  of  tne  palace  possessed  a  considerable  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  earliest  times.  We  have  its  judgments  under 
the  Merovingian  king^.  Thus  in  a  diploma  of  Clovis  III., 
A.D.  693,  dated  at  Valenciennes  —  ^  Cum  ad  universorum 
causas  audiendas  vel  recta  judicia  terminanda  resideremus." 
(Rec.  des  Hist  iv.  672.)  Under  the  house  of  Charlemagne 
it  is  fully  described  by  Hincmar  in  the  famous  passage  above 
mentioned.  It  was  not  so  much  in  form  a  court  of  appeal  as 
one  acting  by  the  sovereign's  authority,  to  redress  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  subject  by  inferior  magistrates.  Mr.  Allen  has 
well  rejected  the  singular  opinion  of  Meyer,  that  an  errone- 
ous or  corrupt  judgment  of  the  inferior  court  was  not  revers- 
ible by  this  loyal  tribunal,  though  the  judges  might  be 
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punished  for  giving  it  (Inquiry  into  Royal  Prerogative, 
Appendix,  p.  29.)  Though,  according  to  what  is  said  by  M. 
Beugnot,  the  appeal  was  not  made  in  regular  form,  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  where  the  case  of  injury  by  the  inferior  judge 
was  made  out,  justice  would  be  done  by  annulling  his  sen- 
tence. The  emperor  or  king  often  presided  here ;  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  count  of  the  palace.  Bishops,  counts,  household 
ofSicers,  and  others  constituted  this  court,  which  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  that  of  the  seneschal,  having  only  a  local 
jurisdiction  over  the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  which  did 
not  continue  under  the  house  of  Capet  (Beugnot,  R^gistres 
des  Arrets,  voL  i.  p.  15,  18,  in  Documens  In^dits,  1839.) 

This  tribunal,  the  court  of  the  palace,  was  not  founded 
upon  any  feudal  principle ;  and  when  the  right  of  territorial 
justice  and  the  subordination  of  fiefs  came  to  be  thoroughly 
established,  it  ought,  according  to  analogy,  to  have  been 
replaced  by  one  wherein  none  but  the  great  vassals  of  France 
should  have  sat  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  This  is 
a  remarkable  anomaly,  and  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  mon- 
archy was  not  wholly  extinguished.  For,  weak  as  was  the 
crown  under  the  first  Capets,  their  court,  though  composed 
of  persons  by  no  means  the  peers  of  all  who  were  amenable 
to  it,  gave  several  judgments  affecting  some  considerable 
feudataries,  such  as  the  count  of  Anjou  under  Robert  (Id. 
p.  22.)  No  court  composed  only  of  great  vassals  appears  in 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries ;  no  notion  of  judicial  subor- 
dination prevailed ;  the  vassals  of  the  crown  sat  with  those 
of  the  duchy  of  France ;  and  latterly  even  clerks  came  in  as 
assessors  or  advisers,  though  without  suffrage  (p.  31).  But 
an  important  event  brought  forward,  for  the  first  time,  the 
true  feudal  principle.  This  was  the  summons  of  John,  as 
duke  of  Normandy,  to  justify  himself  as  to  the  death  of 
Arthur.  It  has  been  oflen  said  that  twelve  peers  of  France 
had  appeared  at  the  coronation  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  1179. 
This,  however,  a  late  writer  has  denied,  and  does  not  jtlace 
them  higher  than  the  proceedings  against  John,  in  1204. 
(Id.  p.  44.)  In  civil  causes,  as  has  above  been  said,  there 
had  been  several  instances  wherein  the    king's  court  had 

E renounced  judgment  against  vassals  of  the  crown.  The  idea 
ad  gained  ground  that  the  king,  by  virtue  of  his  full  pre- 
rogative, communicated  to  all  who  sat  in  that  court  a  portion 
of  his  own  sovereignty.    Such  an  opinion  would  be  sanctioned 
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hj  the  bishops,  and  bj  all  who  leaned  towards  the  imperial 
theory  of  government,  never  quite  eradicated  in  the  church. 
But  the  high  rank  of  John^  and  the  important  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  his  condemnation,  forbade  any  irregularity 
of  which  advantage  might  be  taken.  John  is  always  said  to 
have  been  sentenced,  '^judicio  parium  suorum;"  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  inferior  lords  did  not  take  a  part.  (Id. 
ibid.)  And  from  that  time  we  find  abundant  proofs  of  the 
peerage  of  France,  composed  of  six  lay  and  six  spiritual 
persons ;  though  upon  this  supposition  Normandy  was  never 
a  substantial  member  of  that  class,  having  only  appeared  for 
a  moment,  to  vanish  in  the  next  by  its  reunion  to  the  domain. 
The  feudal  principle  seemed  now  to  have  recovered 
strength:  a  right  which  the  vassals  had  never  enjoyed, 
though  in  consistency  their  due,  was  formally  conceded.  But 
it  was  too  late  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  render  any  new 
privilege  available  against  the  royal  power.  Though  it  was 
from  that  time  an  uncontested  right  of  the  peers  to  be  tried 
by  some  of  their  order,  this  was  construed  so  as  not  to  ex- 
clude others,  in  any  number,  and  with  equivalent  suffrage. 
One  or  more  peers  being  present,  the  court  was,  in  a  later 
phrase,  ^  suiTisamment  garnie  de  pairs  ;  **  and  thus  the  lives 
and  rights  of  the  dukes  of  Guienne  or  Burgundy  were  at  the 
mercy  of  mere  lawyers. 

Note  XVm.    Page  249. 

Savigny,  in  his  History  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  Raynouard,  in  his  Histoire  du  Droit  Municipal 
(1828),  have,  since  the  first  publication  of  this  work  in  1818, 
traced  the  continuance  of  municipal  institutions,  in  several 
French  dties,  from  the  age  of  the  Roman  empire  toahe 
twelfth  century,  when  the  formal  charters  of  communities 
first  appear.  But  it  will  render  the  subject  clearer  if  we 
look  at  the  constitution  wliich  Rome  gave  to  the  cities  of 
Italy,  and  ultimately  of  the  provinces.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  whether  local  or 
personal,  but  with  those  appertaining  to  each  city.  These 
were  originally  founded  on  the  republican  institutions  of 
Rome  herself;  the  supreme  power,  so  far  as  it  was  conceded, 
and  the  choice  of  magistrates,  rested  with  the  assembly  of 
the  citizens.    But  afler  Tiberius  took  this  away  from  the 
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Boman  comitia  to  vest  it  in  the  senate,  it  appears  that,  either 
through  imitation  or  by  some  imperial  edict,  this  example  was 
followed  in  every  provincial  city.  We  find  everywhere  a 
class  named  "  curiales,"  or  "  decuriones  "  (synonymous  words), 
in  whom,  or  in  those  elected  by  them,  resided  whatever  au- 
thority was  not  reserved  to  the  proconsul  or  other  Roman 
magistrate.  Though  these  words  occur  in  early  writers,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  internal 
constitution  of  provincial  cities  is  derived  from  the  rescripts 
of  the  later  emperors,  especially  in  the  Theodosian  code. 

The  decurions  are  several  times  mentioned  by  Pliny 
In  Greek  or  Asiatic  towns  the  word  povX^  answered  to  curia, 
and  PovXevtti^  to  decurio.  Pliny  refers  to  a  lex  Pompeia, 
probably  of  the  great  Pompey,  which  appears  to  have  regu- 
lated the  internal  constitution,  at  least  of  the  Pontic  and 
Bithynian  cities.  According  to  this,  the  members  of  the 
council,  or  jSoiX^,  were  named  by  certain  censors,  to  whose 
list  the  emperor,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  added  a  few  by 
especial  favor.  (Plih.  Epist.  x.  113.)  In  later  times  the 
decurions  are  said  to  have  chosen  their  own  members,  which 
can  mean  little  more  than  that  the  form  of  election  was 
required,  for  birth  or  property  gave  an  inchoate  title.  They 
were  a  local  aristocracy,^  requiring  perhaps  originally  the 
qualification  of  wealth,  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  at  least 
in  Asia,  was  of  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or  about  8002L 
(Epist  i.  19.)  But  latterly  it  appears  that  every  son  of  a 
decurion  inherited  the  rights  as  well  as  the  liabilities  of  his 
father.  We  read,  "  qui  origine  sunt  curiales,"  and  "  honor 
quem  nascendo  meruit."  Property,  however,  gave  a  similar 
title;  every  one  possessing  twenty-five  jugera  of  freehold 
ought  to  be  inscribed  in  the  order.  This  title,  honorable  to 
Roman  ears,  ordo  decurionum,  or  simply  ordo,  is  always 
applied  to  them.  They  were  summoned  on  the  Kalends  of 
March  to  choose  municipal  officers,  of  whom  the  most  re- 
markable were  the  duumvirs,  answering  to  the  consuls  of 
the  imperial  city.  These  possessed  a  slight  degree  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  were  bound  to  maintain  the 
peace.  They  belonged,  however,  only  to  cities  enjoying  the 
JUS  Italicumj  a  distinction^ into  which  we  need  not  now  in- 
quire ;  and  Savigny  maintains  that,  in  Gaul  especially,  which 

1  Though  T  use  thifl  word,  which  ex-    of  law,  the  decnriozts  were  "  naUft  pnwUtl 
«.  flOD^t  U  trath,  yet,  in  striotxMM    digoitate."    (Ck)d.  Theod.  12, 1, 6.) 
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we  chiefly  regard,  no  local  magistrate,  in  a  proper  sense, 
ever  existed,  the  whole  jurisdiction  devolving  on  the  impe- 
rial oJSicers.  This  is  far  from  the  representation  of  Rajnou- 
ard,  who,  though  writing  after  Savigny,  seems  ignorant  of 
his  work,  nor  has  it  been  adopted  by  later  French  inquirers. 

But  another  institution  is  highly  remarkable,  and  does 
peculiar  honor  to  the  great  empire  which  established  it,  that 
of  Defensor  Civitatis  —  a  standing  advocate  for  the  city 
against  the  oppression  of  the  provincial  governor.  His 
office  is  only  known  by  the  laws  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  earhest  being  of  Yalentinian  and  ValenSy 
in  365 ;  but  both  Cicero  (Epist  xiL  56)  and  Pliny  (Epist. 
X.  3)  mention  an  Ecdicus  with  something  like  the  sJEune 
functions ;  and^  Justinian  always  uses  that  word  to  express 
the  Defensor  Civitatis.  He  was  chosen  for  five  years,  not 
by  the  curiales,  but  by  the  citizens  at  large.  Nor  could  any 
decorion  be  defensor ;  he  was  to  be  taken  "  ex  aliis  idoneis 
personis;"  which  Baynouard  translates,  ^  among  the  most 
distinguished  inhahitants;*'  a  sense  neither  necessary  nor 
probable.  (Cod.  Theod.  i.  tit.  xi.;  Du  Cange;  Troja,  iiL 
1066;  Raynouard,  i.  71.) 

The  duties  of  the  defensor  will  best  appear  by  a  passage 
in  a  rescript  of  a.d.  385,  inserted  in  the  Code  of  Justinian :  — 
^  Scilicet,  ut  in  primis  parentis  vicem  plebi  exhibeas,  descrip- 
tionibus  rusticos  urbanosque  non  patiaris  afiligi;  officialium 
insolentiae  et  judicum  procacitati,  salva  reverentia  pudoris, 
oocurras ;  ingrediendi  cum  voles  ad  judicem  liberam  habeas 
facultatem ;  super  exigendi  damna,  vel  spolia  plus  petentium 
ab  his  quos  liberorum  loco  tueri  debes,  excludas ;  nee  patiaris 
qnidquam  ultra  delegationem  solitam  ab  his  exigi,  quos  certum 
est  nisi  tali  remedio  non  posse  reparari."  (Cod.  i.  55,  4.) 
But  the  Defensores  were  also  magistrates  and  preservers  of 
order:  — ^  Per  omnes  regiones  in  quibus  fera  et  periculi  sui 
nescia  latronam  fervet  insania,  probatissimi  quique  et  dis« 
trictissimi  defensores  adsint  discipline,  et  quotidianis  actibua 
prsesint,  qui  non  sinant  crimina  impunita  ooalescere ;  remove- 
ant  patrodnia  quse  favorem  reis,  et  auxilium  soelerosis  im 
partiendo,  maturari  scelera  fecerunt"  (Id.  i.  55,  6.  Se^ 
too,  Theod.  ttbi  9upra») 

It  may  naturally  be  doubted  whether  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  justice,  which  dictated  these  municipal  institU' 
tions  of  the  empire,  were  fully  carried  out  in  effect.     Per 
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haps  it  might  be  otherwise  eyen  in  the  best  times  —  those  of 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines.  But  in  the  decline  of  the  empire 
we  find  a  striking  revolution  in  the  condition  of  the  decurions. 
Those  evil  days  rendered  necessary  an  immense  pressure  of 
taxation ;  and  the  artificial  scheme  of  imperial  policy,  intro- 
duced by  Diocletian  and  perfected  by  Constantine,  had  for 
its  main  object  to  drain  the  resources  of  the  prorinces  for  the 
imperial  treasury.  The  decurions  were  made  liable  to  such 
heavy  burdens,  their  responsibility  for  local  as  well  as  public 
charges  was  so  extensive  (in  every  case  their  private  estates 
being  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  general  tax), 
that  the  barren  honors  of  the  office  afibrded  no  compensation, 
and  many  endeavored  to  shun  them.  This  responsibility, 
indeed,  of  the  decurions,  and  their  obligation  to  remain  in 
tbe  dty  of  the  domicile,  as  well  as  their  frequent  desire  to 
escape  from  the  burdens  of  their  lot,  is  manifest  even  in  the 
Digest,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  (when 
the  opinions  of  the  lawyers  thei:ein  collected  were  given), 
while  the  empire  was  yet  unscathed ;  but  the  evil  became  more 
flagrant  in  subsequent  times.  The  laws  of  the  fourth  and 
fiflh  centuries,  in  the  Theodosian  code,  perpetually  compel 
the  decurions,  under  severe  penalties,  to  remain  at  home  and 
undergo  their  onerous  duties.  These  laws  are  192  in  num- 
ber, filling  the  first  title  of  the  twelfth  book  of  that  code. 
Guizot  indeed,  Savigny,  and  even  Raynouard  (though  his  bias 
is  always  to  magnify  municipal  institutions),  have  drawn 
from  this  source  such  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  decurions 
in  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  western  empire,  that  we  are 
almost  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  absolute  impoverishment  of 
their  order  with  other  facts  which  apparently  bear  witness  to 
a  better  state  of  society.  For,  greatly  fallen  as  the  decurions 
of  the  provincial  cities  must  be  deemed,  in  comparison  with 
their  earlier  condition,  there  was  still,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifUi  century,  especially  in  Gaul,  a  liberal  class  of  good 
family,  and  not  of  ruined  fortunes,  dwelling  mostly  in  cities, 
or  sometimes  in  villas  or  country  houses  not  remote  from 
cities,  from  whom  the  church  was  replenished,  and  who  kept 
up  the  politeness  and  luxury  of  the  empire.*  The  senators 
or  senatorial  families  are  oflen  mentioned ;  and  by  the  latter 

1  The  letters  of  Sldonlus  Apollinaiis  bare  been  much  better  before.    Salrlaoi 

bear  abundant  testimony  to  thiji,  eren  too.  in  bis  declamation  against  the  rices 

i>r  his  age,  which  was  after  the  middle  of  of  the  prorincials,  gires  us  to  uudsNtand 

h0  century  ;  and  the  state  cf  Gaul  must  that  they  were  the  rices  of  wealtb 
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term  we  perceive  that  an  hereditary  nobility,  whatever  might 
be  the  case  with  some  of  the  barbarian  nations,  subsisted  in 
public  estimation,  if  not  in  privilege,  among  their  Roman 
subjects.  The  word  senate  appears  to  be  sometimes  used 
for  the  curia  at  large ;  ^  but  when  we  find  senatoritu  orcloy 
OF  senatarium  genus,  we  may  refer  it  to  the  higher  class,  who 
had  served  municipal  offices,  or  had  become  privileged  by 
imperial  favor,  and  to  whom  the  title  of  ^  darissimi "  legally 
belonged.  It  seems  probable  that  this  appellative  senator, 
rather  than  senior,  has  given  rise  to  seigneur,  sire,  and  the 
like  in  modem  languages.  The  word  senatoritu  appears 
early  to  have  acquired  the  meaning  noble  or  gentlemanlike ; 
though  I  do  not  find  this  in  the  dictionaries.  This  is,  I  con- 
ceive, what  Pliny  means  by  the  ^  quidam  senatorius  decor," 
which  he  ascribes  to  his  young  son-in-law  Acilianus.  (Epist. 
i.  14.)  It  is  the  air  noUe,  the  indescribable  look,  rarely  met 
with  except  in  persons  of  good  birth  and  liberal  habits.  In 
the  age  of  Pliny  this  could  only  refer  to  the  Roman  senate.' 
A  great  number  of  laws  in  this  copious  title  of  the  Theo« 
dosian  code,  many  of  which  are  cited  by  Raynouard  (vol.  i.  p. 
80),  manifest  a  distinction  between  the  curia  and  the  senate, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "  nobilissima  curia ; "  and 
though  perhaps,  in  certain  instances,  they  may  be  referred  to 
the  great  senates  of  Rome  or  Constantinople,  which  were  the 
fountains  of  ail  provincial  dignity  of  this  kind,  there  are  oth- 
ers which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  they 
relate  to  decurions,  as  it  were  emeriti^  and  promoted  to  a 
higher  rank.  Thus,  one  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  in  364, 
which  is  the  earliest  that  seems  explicit:  —  ^Nemo  ad  ordi- 
nem  senatorium  ante  functionem  omnium  munerum  munici- 
palium  senator  accedat.  Cum  autem  universis  transactis, 
patriae  stipendia  fuerit  emensus,  turn  eum  ita  ordinis  senatorii 
complexus  excipiet,  ut   reposcentium  civium  flagitatio  non 

1  Tblfl  WBfl  rather  by  analogy  than  In  *  I  prwame  that  SIdonins  Apollinarit 

•trictneu :  tbna,  **  Sum.  »i  sic  did  oportety  means  aomething  complimentary  whera 

eurUB  teaatorom."    (Lib.  12,  tit.  1,  lex  he  lays — "  Prandebamiu  breTitetf  copl- 

86>)    But  perhaps  the  language  in  differ-  ose,  senatorium  ad  monm ;  quo  insitnm 

ent  parts  of  the  empire,  or  in  difliarent  institutamque  multas  epulas  panels  pib> 

periods,  might  not  be  the  same.    The  law  ropsldibua  apponi."  —  Epist.  ii.  9. 

jost  cited  Is  of  Arcadlos.    But  Mi^orlan  The  hereditary  nobility  of  the  senate, 

■ays,  in  the  next  age  and  in  the  West,  of  Implying  purity  of  blood,  was  recognised 

the  curlales.  "  Quorum  eoetum  recte  ap-  ywy  early  in  hnperial  Rome.    By  the 

pellavit  antlqultas  mlnorem  senatum."  lex  Julia,  the  descendants  of  senators  to 

(Oothoftred,  in  leg*  85,  supri^  citat.)  Some  the  fourth  generation  were  incapable  of 

modem  writers  too  much  confound  all  marrying /t6erlma. — Dig.  zzlii.  2  44. 
who  are  denominated  senators  with  the 
cozialaii 
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^tiget**  (Lex.  Ivii.)  The  eeoond  title  of  the  raxth  book  of 
the  Theodosiaa  code,  ^  De  Senatoribus,"  is  unfortanately  lost ; 
but  Gothofred  has  restored  a  Paratitlon  from  other  parts  of 
the  same  code,  and  especially  from  the  title  above  mentioned, 
in  the  twelfth  book,  bj  reference  to  which  this  part  of  the 
imperial  constitution  will  be  best  understood.  It  appears  dif- 
ficult to  explain  every  passage.  But  on  the  whole  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  agree  with  Guizot  and  Savignj,  that  the  name  oi 
senator  was  given  to  a  privileged  class  in  the  provincial  cit- 
iesy  who,  having  served  through  all  the  public  functions  of 
the  curia,  were  entitled  to  a  legal  exemption  in  future,  and 
ascended  to  the  dignity  of  ^  ClarissimL"  Many  others,  inde- 
pendent of  the  decurions,  obtained  this  rather  by  the  empe- 
ror^s  favor,  or  by  the  performance  of  duties  which  regularly 
led  to  it.  They  were  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and  might 
be  removed  by  him ;  but  otherwise  their  rank  was  hereditary. 
Those  decurions,  therefore,  who  could  bear  the  burdens  of 
municipal  liabilities  without  impoverishment,  rose  so  far 
above  them  that  their  families  were  secure  in  wealth  as  well 
as  privilege.  Thus  the  word  senator  must  be  taken,  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  as  merely  an  aristocratic  distinction,  without 
regard  to  its  original  sense.^  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  sen- 
atorial families,  by  whatever  means  separated  from  the  rest, 
constituted  the  nobility  of  GrauL  Thus  we  read  in  Gregory  of 
Tours  (lib.  ii.  c  21,  sub  aniu  475)  —  '^Sidonius  vir  secun- 
dum sasculi  dignitatem  nobilissimus,  et  de  primis  Gralliarum 
Benatoribus,  ita  ut  filiam  sibi  Aviti  imperatoris  in  matrimonio 
soci^it"  Another  is  called  "  vir  valde  nobilis  et  de  primis 
senatoribus  Galliarum.''  Other  passages  from  the  same  his- 
torian might  be  adduced.  But  this  is  not  to  our  immediate 
purpose,  which  is  to  trace  briefly  the  state  of  municipal  insti- 
tutions in  Gaul.  The  senatorial  order,  or  Roman  provincial 
nobility,  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  is  different. 
Baynouard,  the  diligent  elucidator  of  this  great  question, 
answers  the  very  specious  objection  of  Mably,  drawn  from  the 
Bilence  of  the  capitularies,  which,  though  addressed  to  many 
classes  of  magistrates,  never  mention  any  peculiar  to  the  cit- 
ieSy  by  observing  that  these  capitularies  were  not  designed  for 

t  For  thlf  dlAtfnetioa  betmen  emiaU$  all  of  wfafeh  throw  wmdo  light  npon,  or 

tad  smatonM  the  readar  nmy  eontalt  relmte  to,  thli  rather  obfcnra  raldeet. 

tho  titlo  of  the  ThcodofliftD  code  on  Do-  Oolaot,  Savlgny,  and  Baynouard  are  tbo 

enrloot,  abore  eited,  Leg.  82. 90. 08, 106,  modem  ffoldai. 
110,  lU,  118, 122, 129,  lao,  180, 182, 188; 
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those  who  lived  by  the  Roman  law.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  160.)  Sa- 
vignj  had  already  made  the  same  remark.  There  seems  to 
be  some  force  in  this  answer ;  and  at  least  it  is  impossible  to 
argue  with  Mablj,  from  a  negative  probability,  against  the 
indisputable  evidence  that  the  municipal  magistrates  of  some 
cities  were  in  being.  It  may  be  justly  doubted,  indeed, 
whether  they  possessed  a  considerable  authority.  Subject  to 
the  count,  as  Uie  great  depositary  of  royal  power,  they  would 
not  perhaps  be  held  worthy  of  receiving  immediate  commands 
fix>m  the  sovereign  in  the  national  council.  Troja  speaks  with 
contempt  of  these  "  curiae,"  whose  chief  business  was  to  regis- 
ter testaments  and  witness  deeds  :  '^  Son  sempre  i  medisimi 
ed  anche  derisorj  i  ricordi  delle  curie,  ridotte  alle  funzioni  di 
registrar  testamenti,  donazioni  e  contratti,  o  ad  elegger  mag- 
istrati  che  non  poteano  difendere  il  Romano  dalle  violenze  dei 
Franchi,  senza  Fintervenzione  de'  vescovi  di  sangue  Romano, 
o  di  sangue  barbarico  i  ma  in  vano  si  cercherebbe  la  vita  e  la 
possanza  della  curia  Romana  in  questi  vani  simulacri." 
(Vol.  i.  part  v.  p.  133.)  They  might  be,  nevertheless,  quite 
as  important  as  under  the  later  emperors. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  every  city  in  which  the 
curia  or  the  defensor  subsisted  during  the  imperial  govern- 
ment retained  those  institutions  throughout  the  domination  of 
the  Franks.  It  appears  that  the  functions  of  ''  defensor  civ- 
itatis,"  that  is  to  say,  the  protection  of  the  city  against  arbi- 
trary acts  of  the  provincial  governors,  and  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  within  its  boundaries,  frequently  devolved  upon 
the  bishop.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  efficacy  of 
episcopal  government  in  sustaining  municipal  rights  during 
the  first  dynasty.  The  bishops  were  a  link,  or  rather  a 
shield,  between  the  barbarians  who  respected  them  and  the 
people  whom  they  protected,  and  to  whose  race  they  for  a 
long  time  commonly  belonged.  But  the  bishop  was  legally, 
and  sometimes  actually,  elected,  as  the  defensor  had  been,  by 
the  people  at  large.  This,  indeed,  ceased  to  be  the  case  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  crown,  or  (in  the 
progress  of  the  feudal  system)  its  chief  vassals,  usurped  the 
power  of  nomination,  though  the  formality  of  election  was 
not  abolished.  Certain  it  is  that  from  this  analogy  to  the  de- 
fensor, and  from  the  still  closer  analogy  to  the  feudal  vassal, 
after  royal  grants  of  jurisdiction  and  immunity  became  usual, 
not  less  thfm  by  the  respect  due  to  his  station,  the  bishop 
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became  as  much  the  civil  governor  of  his  citj  as  the  count 
was  of  the  rural  district. 

This  was  a  great  revolution  in  the  internal  history  of  cit- 
ies and  one  which  generally  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  their 
popular  institutions ;  so  that  after  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
if  not  earlier,  we  may  perhaps  consider  a  municipality  choos- 
ing its  own  officers  as  an  exception,  though  not  a  very  unfre- 
queut  one,  to  the  general  usage.  But  instances  of  this  are 
more  commonly  found  to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  where  Ro- 
man laws  prevailed  and  the  feudal  spirit  was  less  vigorous 
than  in  the  nortliern  provinces.  Thus  Raynouard  has  de- 
duced the  municipal  government  of  ten  cities  from  the  fifth 
to  the  twelfth  century.  Seven  of  these  are  of  the  south  — 
Perigueux,  Bourges,  Aries,  Nismes,  Marseilles,  Toulouse, 
and  Narbonnc;  tliree  only  of  the  north  —  Paris,  Rheims, 
and  Metz.     (Vol.  ii.  p.  177.)     It  seems,  however,  more  than 

Srobable  that  these  were  not  the  whole ;  even  in  the  north 
ieaux  and  Chalons  might  be  added,  and,  what  in  early 
times  was  undoubtedly  to  be  reckoned  a  Frank  city,  Cologne 
The  corporate  character  of  many  of  these  is  displayed  by 
their  coins.  "  Civitas  Massiliensis,"  or  "  Narbonensis,"  will  be 
found  on  the  reverse  of  pieces  bearing  the  heads  of  the 
French  kings  of  the  three  dynasties,  especially  under  Louis 
the  Debonair  and  Charles  the  Bald  (p.  152).  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  evidence  of  a  popular  assembly  or  curia,  even 
in  Rheims,  which  has  always  been  wont  to  boast  peculiarly 
of  the  antiquity  of  her  privileges,  is  weak  comparatively  with 
what  M.  Raynouai*d  has  alleged  for  the  cities  of  Provence. 
As  to  Paris,  it  is  absolutely  none  at  all.  This  assembly  ap- 
pears to  have  hardly  survived  in  the  north  of  France,  and  to 
have  been  replaced  by  scabinu  These  were  originally  chos- 
en by  the  citizens,  but  gi*adiially  on  the  bishop's  nomination. 
Those  of  Rheims  appear  in  847,  exercising  their  functions 
under  an  officer  of  the  archbishop.  (Archives  Administra- 
tis de  la  Yille  de  Rheims,  Preface,  p.  7,  in  Documens  LieditS; 
1889.  The  editor,  however  (M.  Varin),  inclines  to  adopt  the 
theory  of  a  Roman  origin  for  the  privileges  of  that  city.  The 
citizens  called  themselves  in  991,  addressing  the  archbishop, 
^  cives  tui ; "  whence  M.  Varin  infers  that  they  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  that  prelate,  and  that  their  claims  to  a  pre- 
scriptive independence  must  be  given  up.  (Vol.  i.  p.  156.) 
Such  independence,  (that  is,  of  all  but  the  sovereign)  can  at 
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most  only  be  admitted  as  to  the  great  cities  of  Provence  and 
Languedoc,  which  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  en- 
tered into  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  conducted  them- 
selves as  independent  republics,  though  perhaps  under  the 
nominal  superiority  of  the  counts.  Emulous,  as  it  appears, 
of  Italian  liberty,  they  adopted  the  government  by  consuls 
elected  by  the  community.  And  this  honorable  title  ^as 
given  to  the  chief  magistrates  in  most  cities  south  of  the 
Loire,  though  a  different  system,  as  we  shall  see,  prevailed 
on  the  other  bank. 

The  Benedictine  historians  of  Languedoc  are  of  opinion 
that  the  city  of  Nismes  had  municipal  magistrates  in  the  mid« 
dle  of  the  tenth  century  (t.  ii.  p.  111).  The  burgesses  of 
Carcassonne  appear  by  name  in  a  charter  of  1107  (p.  515). 
In  one  of  1131  the  consuls  of  Beziers  are  mentioned  ;  they 
existed  therefore  previously  (p.  409,  and  Appendix,  p.  959). 
The  magistrates  of  St.  Antonin  en  Rouergue  are  named  in 
1136;  those  of  Montpellier  in  1142;  of  Narbonne  in  1148; 
and  of  St  Gilles  in  1149  (p.  515^,  432,  442,  464).  The 
capitouls  of  Toulouse  pretend  to  an  extravagant  antiquity; 
but  were  in  fact  established  by  Alfonso  count  of  Toulouse, 
who  died  in  1148.  In  1152  Raymond  V.  confirmed  the  reg- 
ulations made  by  the  common  council  of  Toulouse,  which  be- 
came the  foundation  of  the  customs  of  that  city.   (p.  472). 

If  we  may  trust  altogether  to  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem  in 
their  present  shape,  the  court  of  burgesses,  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  persons  of  that  rank,  was  instituted  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon^  who  died  in  1 100.  (Ass.  de  Jerus.  c  2.)  This 
would  be  even  earlier  than  the  charter  of  London,  granted 
by  Henry  I.  Lord  Lyttelton  goes  so  far  as  to  call  it  "  cer- 
tain that  in  England  many  cities  and  towns  were  bodies  cor- 
porate and  communities  long  before  the  alteration  introduced 
into  France  by  the  charters  of  Louis  le  Gros."  (Hist,  of 
Henry  II.  vol.  iv.  p.  29.)  But  this  position,  as  I  shall  more 
particularly  show  in  another  place,  is  not  borne  out  by 
any  good  authority,  if  it  extends  to  any  internal  jurisdiction 
and  management  of  their  own  police ;  whereof,  except  in  the 
instance  of  London,  we  have  no  proof  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  H. 

The  legal  incorporation  of  communities  was  perhaps  ear- 
lier in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country.  Alfonso  V.  in  102G 
granted  a  charter  to  Leon,  which  is.  said  to  mention  the  com- 
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mon  ooiincil  of  that  citj  in  terms  that  show  it  to  be  an  estab- 
lished institution.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
oenturjy  as  well  as  in  subsequent  times,  such  charters  are 
very  frequent.  (Marina,  Ensayo  Historico-Critico  sobre  las 
sieta  partidas.)  In  several  instances  we  find  concessions  of 
smaller  privileges  to  towns,  without  any  political  power. 
Thus  Berenger,  count  of  Barcelona,  in  1025  confirms  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  all  the  franchises  which  they  already 
possess.  These  seem,  however,  to  be  confined  to  exemption 
from  paying  rent  and  from  any  jurisdiction  below  that  of  an 
officer  deputed  by  the  count.  (De  Marca,  Marca  Hispanica, 
p.  1038.)  Another  grant  occurs  in  the  same  volume  (p. 
909),  from  the  bishop  of  Barcelona  in  favor  of  a  town  of  his 
diocese.  By  some  inattention  Robertson  has  quoted  these 
charters  as  granted  to  '^  two  villages  in  the  county  of  Rousil- 
Ion."  (Hist.  Charles  V.  note  16.)  The  charters  of  Tortosa 
and  Lerida  in  1149  do  not  contain  any  grant  <^  jurisdiction 
(p.  1303). 

The  corporate  towns  in  France  and  England  always  en- 
joyed fuller  privileges  than  these  Catalonian  charters  impart 
The  essential  characteristics  of  a  commune,  according  to  M. 
Br^quigny,  were  an  association  confirmed  by  charter ;  a  code 
of  fixed  sanctioned  customs ;  and  a  set  of  privileges,  always 
including  municipal  or  elective  government.  (Ordonnances, 
p.  3.)  A  distinction  ought,  however,  to  be  pointed  out^ 
which  is  rather  liable  to  elude  observation,  between  com- 
munes, or  corporate  towns,  and  boroughs  (bourgeoisies).  The 
main  difference  was  that  in  the  latter  there  was  no  elective 
government,  the  magistrates  being  appointed  by  the  king  oi 
other  superior.  In  the  possession  of  fixed  privileges  and  ex* 
emptions,  in  the  personal  liberty  of  their  inhabitants,  and  in 
the  certainty  of  their  legal  usages,  there  was  no  distinction 
between  corporate  towns  and  mere  boroughs :  and  indeed  it  is 
agreed  that  every  corporate  town  was  a  borough,  though  ev- 
ery borough  was  not  a  corporation.*  The  French  antiquary 
quoted  above  does  not  trace  these  inferior  communities  or 
boroughs  higher  than  the  charters  of  Louis  YI.  But  we 
find  the  name  and  a  good  deal  of  the  substance,  in  England 

1  The  prefkee  to  the  twelfth  Tolame  of  It,  hxnnm,  Is  applicable  to  both  spo- 
of Ordonnances  des  Rois  oontaios  a  ftill  oies,  or  rather  to  the  gen  as  and  the 
account  of  bourgeoisies^  as  that  to  the  species.  See,  too.  that  to  Uie  fourteenth 
eleventh  does  of  eomtnunes.  A  great  part  TOlume  of  Recueu  des  HistorieBS,  p.  74. 
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under  William  the  Conqueror,  as  is  manifest  from  Domes- 
day-Book. 

It  is  evident  that  if  extensive  privileges  of  intcmal  gov- 
ernment had  been  preserved  in  the  north  of  France,  there 
could  have  been  no  need  for  that  great  movement  towards 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  ended  in  estab- 
lishing civic  freedom ;  much  less  could  the  contemporary  histo- 
rians have  spoken  of  this  as  a  new  era  in  the  state  of  France. 
The  bishops  were  now  almost  sovereign  in  their  cities ;  the 
episcopal,  the  municipal,  the  feudal  titles,  conspired  to  en- 
hance their  power ;  and  from  being  the  protectors  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  the  glorious  office  of  defensores  civitaHs,  they  had, 
in  many  places  at  least,  become  odious  by  their  own  exac- 
tions. Hence  the  citizens  of  Cambray  first  revolted  against 
their  bishop  in  957,  and,  after  several  ineffectual  risings,,  ulti- 
mately constituted  themselves  into  a  community  in  1076.  The 
citizens  of  Mans,  about  the  latter  time,  had  the  courage  to 
resist  William  Duke  of  Normandy;  but  this  generous  at- 
tempt at  freedom  was  premature.  The  cities  of  Noyon^ 
Beauvais,  and  St.  Quentin,  about  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century,  were  successful  in  obtaining  charters  of  immunity 
and  self-government  from  their  bishops;  and  where  these 
were  violated,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  king,  Louis  VI., 
came  in  to  redress  the  injured  party  or  to  compose  the  dis- 
sensions of  both.  Hence  arose  the  royal  charters  of  the 
Ficard  cities,  which  soon  extended  to  other  parts  of  France, 
and  were  used  as  examples  by  the  vassals  of  the  crown. 
This  subject,  and  especially  the  struggles  of  the  cities  against 
the  bishops  before  the  legal  establishment  of  communities  by 
charter,  is  abundantly  discussed  by  M.  Thierry,  in  his  Let- 
tres  sur  THistoire  de  France.  But  even  where  charters  are 
extant,  they  do  not  always  create  an  incorporated  community, 
but,  as  at  Laon,  recognize  and  regulate  an  internal  society 
already  established.  (Guizot,  Civilisation  en  France,  Le9on 
47.) 

We  must  here  distinguish  the  cities  of  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land, which  obtained  their  independence  much  earlier;  in 
fact,  their  self-government  goes  back  beyond  any  assignable 
date.  (Sismondi,  iv.  432.)  They  appear  to  have  sprung 
from  a  distinct  source,  but  still  from  the  great  reservoir  of 
Roman  institiitions.  The  cities  on  the  Rhine  retained  more 
of  their  ancient  organization  than  we  find  in  northern  Franoe» 

VOL.  I.  —  M. 
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The  Boman  language,  sajs  Thierry,  had  here  perished; 
the  institutions  survived.  At  Cologne  we  find  from  age  to 
age  a  corporation  of  citizens  exactly  resembling  the  curic^ 
and  whose  members  set  up  hereditary  pretensions  to  a  Ro- 
man descent;  we  find  there  a  particular  tribunal  for  the 
**  cessio  bonorum/'  a  part  of  Roman  law  unknown  to  the  old 
jurisprudence  of  Grermany  as  much  as  to  that  of  the  feudal 
system.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  free  constitution  of 
Cologne  passed  for  ancient  From  Cologne  and  Treves  mu- 
nicipal rights  spread  to  the  Rhenish  cities  of  less  remote 
origin,  and  reached  the  great  communities  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant.  Thierry  has  quoted  a  remarkable  passage  from 
the  life  of  the  empress  St.  Adelaide,  who  died  in  999,  whence 
we  may  infer  the  continuance,  at  least  in  common  estimation, 
of  Roman  privileges  in  the  Rhenish  cities.  **  Ante  duodeci- 
mum  circiter  annum  obitus  sui,  in  loco  qui  diciter  Salsa 
(Sehz  in  Alsace),  urbem  decrevit  fieri  sitb  libertate  RomanA^ 
quem  affectum  postea  ad  perfectum  perducit  effectum." 
(R^citsdesT.  M.  i.  274.) 

But  the  acuteness  of  this  writer  has  discovered  a  wholly 
different  origin  for  the  communes  in  the  north  of  France. 
He  deduces  them  from  the  old  Teutonic  institution  of  guilds, 
or  fraternities  by  voluntary  compact,  to  relieve  each  other  in 
poverty,  or  to  protect  each  other  from  injury.  Two  essential 
characteristics  belonged  to  them ;  the  common  banquet  and 
(he  common  purse.  They  had  also  in  many  instances  a  relig- 
ious, sometimes  a  secret,  ceremonial  to  knit  more  firmly  the 
bond  of  fidelity.  They  became,  as  usual,  suspicious  to  gov- 
ernments, as  several  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  prove. 
But  they  spoke  both  to  the  heart  and  to  the  reason  in  a  voice 
wiiich  no  government  could  silence.  They  readily  became 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  trades,  with  the  training  of 
apprentices,  with  the  traditional  rules  of  art.  We  find  diem 
in  all  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  countries ;  they  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  documents,  and  are 
tlie  basis  of  those  corporations  which  the  Norman  kings  rec- 
ognized or  founded.  The  guild  was,  of  course,  in  its  prima- 
ry character  a  personal  association ;  it  was  in  the  state,  but 
not  the  state ;  it  belonged  to  the  city  without  embracing  all 
the  citizens ;  its  purposes  were  the  good  of  the  fellows  alone. 
But  when  their  good  was  inseparable  from  that  of  their  little 
country,  their  walls  and  churches,  the  principle  of  voluntary 
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association  was  readily  extended;  and  from  the  private 
guild,  possessing  already  the  vital  spirit  of  faithfulness  and 
brotherly  love,  sprung  the  sworn  community,  the  body  of 
citizens,  bound  by  a  voluntary  but  perpetual  obligation  to 
guai'd  each  other's  rights  against  the  thefts  of  the  weak  or 
the  tyranny  of  the  powerful. 

The  most  remarkable  proof  of  this  progress  from  a  mer- 
chant guild  to  a  coi*poration  is  exhibited  in  the  local  history 
of  Paiis.  No  mention  of  a  curia  or  Roman  municipality  in 
that  city  has  been  traced  in  any  record :  we  are  driven  to 
Raynouard's  argument  —  Ckmld  Paris  be  destitute  of  insti- 
tutions which  had  become  the  right  of  all  other  cities  in 
Gaul  ?  A  couple  of  lines,  however,  from  tlie  poem  of  Guli- 
elmus  Brito,  under  Philip  Augustus,  are  his  only  proof  (vol. 
ii.  p.  219).  But  at  Paris  there  was  a  great  college  or  cor- 
poration of  naut€B  or  marchands  (Teau  ;  that  is,  who  supplied 
the  town  with  commodities  by  the  navigation  of  the  Seine.^ 
These,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to  be  traced  very  far  back,  but 
the  necessary  documents  may  be  deficient.  They  appear 
abundantly  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  a  provost  and  scabini 
of  their  own.  And  to  this  body  the  kings  in  that  age  con- 
ceded certain  rights  over  the  inhabitants.  The  arms  borne 
by  the  city,  a  ship,  are  those  of  the  college  of  nautm.  The 
subsequent  process  by  which  this  corporation  slid  into  a  mu- 
nicipality is  not  clearly  developed  by  the  writer  to  whom  I 
must  refer. 

Thus  there  were  several  sources  of  the  municipal  institu- 
tions in  France  ;  first,  the  Roman  system  of  decurions,  handed 
down  prescriptively  in  some  cities,  but  chiefly  in  the  south ; 
secondly,  the  German  system  of  voluntary  societies  or  guilds, 
spreading  to  the  whole  community  for  a  common  end ;  thirdly, 
the  forcible  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  against  their  lords 
or  prelates;  and  lastly,  the  charters,  regularly  granted  by 
the  king  or  by  their  immediate  superior.  Few  are  like- 
ly  now  to  maintain  the  old  theory  of  Robertson,  that  the 
kings  of  France  encouraged  the  communities,  in  order  to 
make  head  with  their  help  against  the  nobility,  which  a  closer 
attention  to  history  refutes.  We  must  here,  however,  dis- 
tinguish tlie  corporate  towns  or  communities  from  the  other 

>  If  an  InMxiption  quoted  by  the  edi-  Infdtntkm  under  TIberitifl.  But  fhii 
lonofDuCangia,  TOO.  NaaUe,begeoai]M,  mtuit  prinA  faeu  'b^  snspieiouf  in  no 
ttMNMiUBl'knabd  existed  M  ft  corporate    trifling  deitree. 
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dass,  called  burgages,  bourgeoines.  The  ch&telains  en- 
couraged the  growth  of  villages  around  their  castles,  from 
whom  they  often  derived  'assistance  in  war,  and  conceded  to 
these  burgesses  some  privileges,  though  not  any  municipal 
mdependence. 

Guizot  observes,  as  a  difference  between  the  curial  system 
of  the  empire  and  that  of  the  French  communes  in  the 
twelfth  century,  that  the  former  was  aristocratic  in  its  spirit ; 
the  decurions  filled  up  vacancies  in  their  body,  and  ultimate- 
ly their  privileges  became  hereditary.  But  the  latter  were 
grounded  on  popular  election,  though  with  certain  modi 
fications  as  to  eligibility.  Yet  some  of  the  aristocratic  ele- 
ments continued  among  the  communes  of  the  south.  (Le$on 
48.) 

It  is  to  be  confessed  that  while  the  kings,  from  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  altered  so  much  their  former  policy  as 
to  restrain,  in  great  measure,  and  even  in  some  instances  to 
overthrow,  the  liberties  of  French  cities,  there  was  too  much 
pretext  for  this  in  their  lawless  spirit  and  proneness  to  injus- 
tice. The  better  class,  dreading  the  populace,  gave  aid  to 
die  royal  authority,  by  admitting  bailiffs  and  provosts  of  the 
crown  to  exercise  jurisdiction  within  their  walls.  But  by  this 
the  privileges  of  the  city  were  gradually  subverted.  (Guizot, 
Le^on  49 ;  Thierry,  Lettre  xiv.)  The  ancient  registers  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  called  Olim,  prove  this  continual 
inteiference  of  the  crown  to  establish  peace  and  order  in 
towns,  and  to  check  their  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  others. 
'^  Nulle  part,"  says  M.  Beugnot,  "^  on  ne  voit  aussi  bien  <)ue 
les  communes  ^taient  un  instrument  puissant  pour  op^rer 
dans  I'etat  de  grands  et  d'heureux  changemens,  mais  non  una 
institution  qui  eut  en  elle-meme  dcs  conditions  de  dur^e.** 
(B^gistres  des  Arrets,  vol.  i.  p.  192,  in  Documens  In^dits, 
1839.) 

A  more  favorable  period  for  civic  liberty  commenced  and 
possibly  terminated  with  the  most  tyrannical  of  French 
kings,  Louis  XI.  Though  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  which 
actuated  a  large  part  of  the  nobles  in  his  reign,  was  not 
strictly  feudal,  but  sprung  much  more  from  the  combination 
of  a  few  princes,  it  equally  put  the  crown  in  jeopardy,  and 
required  all  his  sagacity  to  withstand  its  encroachments.  He 
encouraged,  therefore,  with  a  policy  unusual  in  the  house  of 
Valois,  the  Tiers  £tat,  the  middle  orders,  as  a  oounterpoisa 
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What  has  erroneouslj  been  said  of  Louis  YL  is  trae  of  hin 
subtle  descendant.  ^His  ordinances,''  it  is  remarked  by 
Sismondi  (xiv.  314),  ^are  distinguished  bj  liberal  views  in 
government.  He  not  only  gave  the  citizens,  in  several  places, 
the  choice  of  their  magistrates,  but  established  an  urban 
militia,  training  the  inhabitants  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  plac- 
ing in  their  hands  the  appointment  of  officers."  And  thus, 
at  the  close  of  our  mediseval  period,  we  leave  the  municipal 
authority  of  France  in  no  slight  vigor.  It  may  only  be  added 
that,  for  miscellaneous  information  as  to  the  French  com- 
mimes,  the  reader  should  have  recourse  to  that  great  reposi- 
tory of  curious  knowledge,  the  ^  Histoire  des  Fran^ais,  par 
Monteil,  Siecle  XV." 

The  continuance  of  Italian  municipalities  has  been  more 
disputed  of  late  than  that  of  the  French,  which  both  Savigny 
and  Ba3mouard  have  placed  beyond  question.  The  former 
of  these  writers  maintains  that  not  only  under  the  Ostrogoths 
and  Greeks  (the  latter  indeed  might  naturally  be  expected) 
we  have  abundant  testimony  to  the  ordo  decurianum  and 
other  Roman  institutions  in  die  Italian  cities,  but  that,  even 
under  the  Lombard  dominion,  the  same  privileges  were  un- 
impaired, or  at  least  not  subverted.  This  is  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  general  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
natives  in  that  period ;  those  who  deny  them  any  rights  of 
citizenship,  or  even  protection  by  the  law,  will  not  be  inclined 
to  favor  the  supposition  of  an  internal  jurisdiction.  Troja 
accordingly,  following  older  writers,  rejects  the  notion  of  civic 
government  in  those  cities  which  endured  the  Lombard  yoke, 
and  elaborately  refutes  the  proofs  alleged  by  Savigny.  In 
this,  however,  he  does  not  seem  always  successful ;  but  the 
early  records  of  Italian  oonmiunities  are  by  no  means  so  de- 
cisive as  those  that  we  have  found  in  France. 

Liutprand,  as  Troja  conceives,  established  communities  of 
Lombards  alone.  But  he  suggests  that  even  before  the  reign 
of  Liutprand  there  may  have  been  such  a  district  government 
as  we  find  mentioned  by  Tacitus  among  the  Grermans ;  and 
this  might  possibly  be  denominated  by  the  Lombards  curia 
or  ordoy  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  names.  If,  therefore,  we 
meet  with  these  terms  in  the  laws  or  records  of  Italy  before 
Charlemagne,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  relate 
to  Lombards  (p.  125).    This  is  hardly,  perhaps,  a  conjecture 
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that  will  be  favored.  Charlemagne,  however,  when  he  in- 
trodaced  the  distinction  of  personal  law,  constituted  in  every 
citj  a  new  Lombard  oommunitj,  taking  its  name  from  the 
most  numerous  people,  but  in  which  each  nation  ifaoae  ita 
own  seMni  or  ju4^  (p*  295). 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ITALY,  FKOM  THE  EXTINOTIOK  OF  TBI 
CAKLOYINGIAN  EMPEBOBS  TO  THE  INVASION  OF  NAPLES 
BT  GHABLES  YUI. 


PART  L 


State  of  Italy  after  the  Death  of  Oharlea  the  Fkt— Goronatkm  of  Otho  the  Oreat  - 
State  of  Rome — Conrad  n.  —  Union  of  the  Kincdom  of  Italj  with  the  Empire — 
BitabUsbment  of  the  Nonnans  in  Naples  and  Sicily  —  Roger  6ui«eard — RIm  of 
the  Lombard  Cities — They  gradually  become  more  independent  of  the  Kmpire— 
Their  internal  Ware— Frederic  Barbaroeea  —  Destruction  of  Milan  —  Lombard 
League — Battle  of  LM;nano — Peace  of  Constance — Temporal  Principality  of  the 
Popes  —  Gnelf  and  OhlbelJn  Factions— Otho  IV.  — Frederic  II.  —  Arrangement 
of  the  Italian  Republics  —  Second  Lombard  War  —  Extinction  of  the  House  of 
Bwabia  —  Causes  of  the  Success  of  Lombard  Republics — Ttieir  Prosperity  — And 
Forms  of  GoTernmeDt — Contentions  between  the  Nobility  and  People — OIt^I 
Wars— Story  of  QioTanni  dl  Yloen».i 

At  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  888,  that  part  of 
Italj  which  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  st^to  of 
Western  empire  was  divided,  like   France  and  i**[y  J*^« 
Grermanj,  among  a  few  powerful  vassals,  hei'edi-  ninth 
tary  governors  of  provinces.    The  principal  of  •«*>*°^> 


1  The  authorities  upon  which  this 
ebapter  Is  founded,  and  which  do  not 
always  appear  at  the  Ibot  of  the  page, 
are  ehieny  the  following.  1.  Muratori^s 
Annals  of  Italy  (twelye  rolumes  in  4to. 
or  eighteen  in  8to.)  comprehend  a  sum- 
mary of  its  history  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  to  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  The  rolumes  relating  to  the 
middle  ages.  Into  which  he  has  digested 
the  original  writers  contained  in  his 
great  collection,  Scriptores  Rerum  Itali- 
eamm,  are  by  much  the  best;  and  of 
thene,  the  part  which  extends  from  the 
serenth  or  eighth  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  is  the  fullest  and  most 
oseftiU  Muntori's  accuracy  is  in  gen- 
eral almost  implicitly  to  be  trusted,  and 
his  plain  integrity  speaks  in  all  his  writ- 
ings ;  but  his  mind  was  not  philosophical 
enouffh  to  discriminate  the  wheat  from 
*hB  ebaSL  and  his  habits  of  life  induced 


him  to  annex  an  Imaginary  importanee 
to  the  dates  of  diplomas  and  other  incon- 
siderable matters.  His  narratire  pieaente 
a  mere  skeleton  derold  of  Juices:  and 
besides  its  intolerable  aridity,  it  labors 
under  that  confusion  which  a  merely 
chronological  arrangement  of  ooneurrent 
and  independent  erents  must  always  pro- 
duce. 2.  The  Dissertations  on  Italian 
Antiquities,  by  the  same  writer,  may  be 
considered  either  as  one  or  two  workj. 
In  Latin  they  form  six  Tolnmes  in  folio, 
enrlehed  with  a  great  number  of  original 
documents.  In  Italian  they  are  freely 
translated  by  Mumtori  himself,  abridged 
no  doubt,  and  without  most  of  the  orifp- 
inal  Instruments,  but  well  ftimlshcd  wlUi 
quotations,  and  abundantly  sufficient  for 
most  purposes,  lliey  form  three  toI- 
nmes  in  quarto.  I  hare  in  general 
quoted  only  the  number  of  the  disserta- 
oon.  on  account  of  the  Tariance  betweea 
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these  were  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Tuscany,  the  marquises  of 
Ivrea,  Susa,  and  Friuli.  The  great  Lombai*d  duchy  of  Bene- 
vento,  which  had  stood  against  the  arms  of  Charlemiigne,  and 
comprised  more  than  half  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples, 
had  now  fallen  into  decay,  and  was  straitened  by  the  Greeks 
in  Apulia,  and  by  the  principalities  of  Capua  and  Salenio, 
which  had  been  severed  from  its  own  territory,  on  the  oppo- 
andinth*  ^^*®  coast*  Though  princes  of  the  Carlovingian 
flntpartof  line  contmucd  to  reign  in  France,  their  character 
was  too  little  distinguished  to  challenge  the  obedi- 
ence of  Italy,  already  separated  by  family  partitions  fix)m  the 
Transalpine  nations ;  and  the  only  contest  was  among  her 

a  manner  as  to  diminish,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, that  ineritable  conflision  which 
arises  from  frequency  of  transition  and 
want  of  general  unity.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that,  from  too  redundant  de- 
tails of  unnecessary  cirenmstances,  and 
sometimes,  If  I  may  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  so,  fh>m  un  necessary  reflections, 
M.  Sisniondi  has  run  into  a  prolixity 
which  will  probably  intimidate  the  lan- 
guid students  of  our  age.  It  is  the  more 
to  l>e  regretted,  because  the  Uistory  of 
Italian  Aepublics  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  good  fiir  more  important  thau 
storing  ue  memory  with  historical  Ctcts, 
that  of  communicating  to  the  reader's 
bosom  some  sparks  of  the  dignified  phi- 
losophy, the  loTe  for  truth  and  Tirtue, 
wliich  liTes  along  its  eloquent  pages. 
6.  To  Muratori's  collection  of  original 
writers,  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Italica- 
rum,  in  twenty-fbur  rolumes  in  folio,  I 
have  paid  considerable  attention ;  perhaps 
there  is  no  tolume  of  it  which  I  hare  not 
mora  or  less  consulted.  But,  after  the 
Annals  of  the  samie  writer,  and  the  worit 
of  M.  Sismondi,  I  hare  not  thought  my 
Belf  bound  to  repeat  a  laborious  search 
into  all  ttie  authorities  upon  which  those 
writers  depend.  The  utility,  for  the 
most  part,  of  perusing  original  and  con- 
temporary authon,  consists  lees  in  ascer- 
taining mere  fluste  than  in  acquiring  Uut 
Insight  into  the  spirit  and  temper  of  thelt 
times  which  it  is  utterly  impracticable 
for  any  compiler  to  impart.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  distingubih  what 
Information  I  hare  derived  from  these 
higher  sources ;  in  cases,  therefore,  where 
no  particular  authority  Is  named,  I  would 
refer  to  the  writings  of  Muratori  and  Sis- 
mondi, especially  the  latter,  as  Um  sub- 
stratum of  the  following  chapter. 

1  Giannone,  Istorla  Civile  di  Nap(^ 
1.  Til. ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  a^pnbliqi 
Italiennes,  t.  L  p.  2M. 


the  Latin  and  Italian  works:  in 
where  the  page  la  referred  to,  I  have  in- 
dicated by  the  title  which  of  the  two  I 
intend  to  vouch.  8.  St.  Maro,  a  learned 
and  laborious  Frenchman,  has  written  a 
chronological  abridgment  of  Italian  his- 
tory, somewliat  in  the  manner  of  H6- 
nanlt.  but  so  strangely  divided  by  several 
parallel  coltunns  in  every  page,  that  I 
could  hardly  name  a  book  more  inoon- 
Tenient  to  the  reader.  His  knowledge, 
like  Muratori's,  lay  a  good  deal  in  pointe 
of  minute  inquiry ;  and  he  is  chiefly  to 
be  yalued  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
work  descends  only  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  4.  Denina's  Rivolusioni  d'lta- 
Ua,  originaUy  published  in  1768.  Is  a 
perspicuous  and  lively  book,  in  which  the 

{ducipal  circumstances  are  well  selected, 
t  is  not  perhaps  free  from  errors  in  fact, 
and  still  less  from  those  of  opinion :  but. 
till  lately,  I  do  not  know  fh>m  what 
■.'^urce  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
hiitory  ofltaly  could  have  been  lo  easily 
derived.  6.  The  publication  of  M.  Sls- 
mondi's  Histoire  des  RipubUques  Itall- 
enneb  has  thrown  a  blase  of  light  around 
the  most  interesting,  at  least  in  many 
reepocts,  of  European  countries  during 
the  middle  sges.  I  am  happy  to  bear 
witness,  so  (kr  as  my  own  studies  have 
•nabldd  me,  to  the  learning  and  diligence 
of  this  writer;  qualities  which  the  world 
is  sometimes  apt  not  to  suppose,  wliere 
they  pereelve  so  much  eloquence  and 

Kiiloeophy.  I  cannot  express  my  opin- 
n  of  M.  Sismondi  in  this  respect  more 
strongly  than  by  saying  tliat.his  work 
has  almost  superseded  the  Annals  of 
Muratori ;  I  mean  ftt>m  the  twelfth  cen- 
turv,  before  which  period  his  labor  hardly 
begins.  Though  doubtless  not  more  se- 
eurate  than  Muratori,  he  has  consulted 
«  much  more  extensive  list  of  authors ; 
and,  oonsldered  as  a  reenter  of  fkcte 
alone,  his  history  is  incomparably  more 
■aeftd.   These  are  combined  in  so  skilful 
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native  cliiefs.  One  of  these,  Berenger,  originally  marquis  of 
Friuli,  or  the  March  of  Treviso,  reigned  for  thirty-six  years, 
but  with  continually  disputed  pretensions ;  and  after  his  death 
the  calamities  of  Italy  were  sometimes  aggravated  by  tyran- 
njj  and  sometimes  by  intestine  war.^  The  Hungarians  deso- 
lated Lombardy;  the  southern  coasts  were  infested  by  the 
Saracens,  now  masters  of  Sicily.  Plunged  in  an  abyss,  from 
which  she  saw  no  other  means  of  extricating  herself,  Italy 
lost  sight  of  her  fiivorite  independence,  and  called  in  the  as- 
sistance of  Otho  the  First,  king  of  Grermany.  Little  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  this  powerful  monarch.  Berenget  II.,  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  Italy,  submitted  to  hold  the  kingdom  of 
him  as  a  fief."  But  some  years  afterwards,  new  ^^^^  ^^ 
disturbances  arising,  Otho  descended  from  the  Great. 
Alps  a  second  time,  deposed  Berenger,  and  re-  ^'^'  *^' 
ceived  at  the  hands  of  Pope  John  XII.  the  imperial  dignity, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  neiirly  forty  years. 

Every  ancient  prejudice,  every  recollection,  whether  of 
Augustus  or  of  Charlemagne,  had  led  the  Italians  to  annex 
the  notion  of  sovereignty  to  the  name  of  Roman  £mperor; 
nor  were  Otho,  or  his  two  immediate  descendants,  by  any 
means  inclined  to  waive  these  supposed  prerogatives,  which 
they  were  well  able  to  enforce.  Most  of  the  Lombard 
princes  acquiesced  witliout  apparent  repugnance  in  the  new 
German  government,  which  was  conducted  by  Otho  the 
Great  with  much  prudence  and  vigor,  and  occasionally  with 
severity.  The  citizens  of  Lombardy  were  still  better  satis- 
fied with  a  change  that  ensured  a  more  tranquil  and  regular 
administration  than  they  had  experienced  under  the  preced- 
ing kings.  But  in  one,  and  that  the  chief  of  Italian  cities, 
vei-y  different  sentiments  were  prevalent.  We  find,  indeed, 
a  considerable  obscurity  spread  over  the  internal  history  of 

1  Berongtr,    being    grandson,    by    a  imperlo  goardsno  a  piik  vmsto  leopo  ed  I 

daughter,  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  may  pontiflci  Romano  Bono  dalla  fom  delle 

beieckoiwd  of  the  Carlovinglan  fiimUy.  eoseehiamatiatenereilftenointellettualA 

He  V1I8  a  Frank  by  law.  according  to  della  civiti  de'  popoll  di  tutta  Buropa.'* 

Troja,  who  denies  to  him  and  hie  son,  Troja   deduces    the   Italian   oommuneb 

Berenger  II.,  the  name  of  Italians.    It  **  dopo  il  miUe"  from  a  German  rather 

was  otho  I.  that  put  an  end  to  the  Frank  than  a  Roman  origin.    "  lA  sono  rera- 

dominion.    Storia  d*Italia.  r.  857.  mente  1   comuni   dov'*  h  la   spada  per 

*'  Or  giJi  tutto  air  apparir  d«gli  OttonI  di^ndergli ;    ma  nel  regno  Longobardic« 

■i  eangia  da  capo  in  Italia,   nel  modo  da  lunga  stagione  la  spada  piik  nonij)cn« 

■tessoche  tutto  era«i  cangiato  alia  Tenuta  dera  dal  flanco  del  Romano  "  (p.  d6B>. 
de^  Franchi.    Le  citti  Longobarde  pren-       'Muratori,  a.d.  951;  Denina,  Rivoln 

dono  altra  fkceia,  la  poesanza  de'  i^scori  iloni  d'ltalla,  1.  iz.  c.  6. 
■'  aumenta,  1  patti  fra  il  saoerdosio  e  V 
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Internal        Rome  during  the  long  period  fiom  the  recovery 
state  of         of  Italy  by  Belisarius  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
*'  century.     The   popes  appear  to  have  possessed 

some  measure  of  temporal  power,  even  while  the  city  was 
professedly  governed  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  in  the 
name  of  the  Eastern  empire.  This  power  became  more  ex- 
tensive after  her  separation  from  Constantinople.  It  was, 
however,  subordinate  to  the  undeniable  sovereignty  of  the 
new  imperial  i'amWy,  who  were  supposed  to  enter  upon  all  the 
rights  of  their  predecessors.  There  was  always  an  imperial 
officer,  or  prefect,  in  that  city,  to  render  criminal  justice ;  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  was  taken  by  the  people ; 
and  upon  any  irregular  election  of  a  pope,  a  circumstance  by 
no  means  unusual,  the  emperors  held  themselves  entitled  to 
interpose.  But  the  spirit  and  even  the  institutions  of  the 
Romans  were  republican.  Amidst  the  darkness  of  the  tenth 
century,  which  no  contemporary  historian  dissipates,  we 
faintly  distinguish  the  awful  names  of  senate,  consuls,  and 
tribunes,  the  domestic  magistracy  of  Rome.  These  shadows 
of  past  glory  strike  us  at  first  with  surprise ;  yet  there  is  no 
improbability  in  the  supposition  that  a  city  so  renowned  and 
populous,  and  so  happily  sheltered  from  the  usurpation  of  the 
Lombards,  might  have  preserved,  or  might  aflerwards  es- 
tablish, a  kind  of  municipal  government,  which  it  would  be 
natural  to  dignify  with  those  august  titles  of  antiquity.* 
During  that  anarchy  which  ensued  upon  the  fall  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty,  the  Romans  acquired  an  independence 
which  they  did  not  deserve.  The  city  became  a  prey  to  the 
most  terrible  disordei-s ;  the  papal  chair  was  sought  for  at 
best  by  bribery  or  controlling  influence,  often  by  violence  and 
assassination ;  it  was  filled  by  such  men  as  naturally  rise  by 
such  means,  whose  sway  was  precarious,  and  generally  ended 
either  in  their  murder  or  degradation.  For  many  years  the 
supreme  pontiffs  were  forced  upon  the  church  by  two  women 
of  high  rank  but  infamous  reputation,  Theodora  and  her 
daughter  IViarozia.  The  kings  of  Italy,  whose  election  in  a 
diet  of  Lombard  princes  and  bishops  at  Roncaglia  was  not 
conceived  to  convey  any  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  could  never  obtain  any  decided  influence  in  papal 
elections,  which  were  the  object  of  struggling  factions  among 
the  resident  nobility.     In  this  temper  of  the  Romans,  they 

1  Moiatori,  A.D.  967, 967, 1016, 1067 ;  Sismondi,  t.  L  p.  1£6. 
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were  ill  disposed  to  resume  habits  of  obedience  to  a  foreign 
sovei'eign.  The  next  year  after  Otho's  corona- 
tion  thej  rebelled,  the  pope  at  their  head ;  but  ^'^' 
were  of  course  subdued  without  difficulty.  The  same  repub- 
lican spirit  broke  out  whenever  the  emperors  were  absent  in 
Grermany,  especially  during  the  minority  of  Otho  III.,  and 
directed  itself  against  the  temporal  superiority  of  the  pope. 
But  when  that  emperor  attained  manhood  he. besieged  and 
took  the  city,  crushing  all  resistance  by  measures  of  severity ; 
and  especially  by  the  execution  of  the  consul  Crescontius,  a 
leader  of  the*  popular  Auction,  to  whose  instigation  the  tumul- 
tuous license  of  Bome  was  principally  ascribed.^ 

At  the  death  of  Otho  III.  without  children,  in  1002,  che 
compact  between  Italy  and  the  emperors  of  the  Henry  n 
house  of  Saxony  was  determined.  Her  engage-  *^  a«*^*o. 
ment  of  fidelity  was  certainly  not  applicable  to  every  sover 
eign  whom  the  princes  of  Grermany  might  raise  to  their 
throne.  Accordingly  Ardoin  marquis  of  Ivrea  waa  elected 
king  of  Italy.  But  a  Grerman  party  existed  among  the 
Lombard  princes  and  bishops,  to  which  his  insolent  demeanor 
soon  gave  a  pretext  for  inviting  Henry  U.,  the  new  king  of 
Grermany,  collaterally  related  to  their  late  sovereign.  Ardoin 
was  deserted  by  most  of  the  Italians,  but  retained  his  former 
subjects  in  Piedmont,  and  disputed  the  crown  for  many  years 
witL  Henry,  who  passed  very  little  time  in  Italy.  During 
this  period  there  was  hardly  any  recognized  government; 
and  the  Lombards  became  more  and  more  accustomed, 
through  necessity,  to  protect  themselves,  and  to  provide  for 
their  own  internal  police.  Meanwhile  the  Gferman  nation  had 
become  odious  to  the  Italians.  The  rude  soldiery,  insolent 
and  addicted  to  intoxication,  were  engaged  in  frequent  dis- 
putes with  the  citizens,  wherein  the  latter,  as  is  usual  in 
similar  cases,  were  exposed  first  to  the  summary  vengeance 
of  the  troops,  and  afterwards  to  penal  chastisement  for  sedi- 
tion.' In  one  of  these  tumults,  at  the  entry  of  Henry  II.  in 
1004,  the  city  of  Pavia  was  burned  to  the  ground,  which  in- 
spired its  inhabitants  with  a  Constant  animosity  against  that 
emperor.  Upon  his  death  in  1024,  the  Italians  were  dispos- 
ed to  break  once  more  their  connection  with  Germany,  which 

>  Sfsmondi,  1. 1,  p.  164,  mftkeii  a  patriot  of  hifltory.  without  ▼onchtng  for  th*  m 

liero  of  Grafloentias.  Bat  we  know  bo  ounMy  of  its  repreaentatioui. 
little  of  the  man  or  the  timefi,  that  It  <  Moratori,  a.d.  102i,  1087. 
M  bettor  to  follow  the  common  tenor 
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had  elected  as  soTereign  Conrad  duke  of  Fianconuu  Thej 
offered  their  crown  to  Robert  king  of  France,  and  to  William 
duke  of  Gruienne ;  but  neither  of  them  was  imprudent  enough 
to  involve  himself  in  the  difficult  and  faithless  politics  of 
Italj.  It  maj  surprise  us  that  no  candidate  appeared  from 
among  her  native  princes.  But  it  had  been  the  dexterous 
policy  of  the  Othos  to  weaken  the  great  Italian  fiefe,  which 
were  still  rather  considered  as  hereditary  governments  than 
as  absolute  patrimonies,  bj  separating  districts  from  their 
jurisdiction,  under  inferior  marquises  and  rural  counts.^  The 
bishops  were  incapable  of  becoming  competitors,  and  gen* 
erally  attached  to  the  German  party.  The  cities  already 
possessed  material  influence,  but  were  disunited  by  mutual 
BketioDor  jeak>tisies.  Since  ancient  prejudices,  therefore^ 
Connd  II.  precluded  a  federate  league  of  independent  princi- 
^'^'  palities  and  republics,  for  which  perhaps  the  actual 

condition  of  Italy  unfitted  her,  Eribert  archbishop  of  Milan, 
accompanied  by  some  other  chief  men  of  Lombardy,  repaired 
to  Constance,  and  tendered  the  crown  to  Conrad,  which  he  was 
already  disposed  to  claim  as  a  sort  of  dependency  upon  Grer- 
many.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  C3onrad  or  his  succes- 
sors were  ever  regularly  elected  to  reign  over  Italy ;  *  but 
whether  this  ceremony  took  place  or  not,  we  may  certainly 
date  from  that  time  the  subjection  of  Italy  to  the  Gkrmanic 
body.  It  became  an  unquestionable  maxim,  that  the  votes 
of  a  few  German  princes  conferred  a  right  to  the  sovereignty 
of  a  country  which  had  never  been  conquered,  and  which  had 
never  formally  recognized  this  superiority.'  But  it  was  an 
equally  fundamental  rule,  that  the  elected  king  of  Germany 
could  not  assume  the  tkle  of  Roman  £mperor  until  his  cor^ 
onation  by  the  pope,  xhe  middle  appellation  of  King  of  the 
Romans  was  invented  as  a  sort  of  approximation  to  the  im- 

1  DenliiA,  1.  Iz.  e.  11:  Miintorl,  Antlq.  Romanl  gloria  regnl 

Ital.  Diflsert.  8;  Anittlt  d^ItaJiftf  a.d.  989.  Nos  penes  est ;  qaemcanqne  sibl  Oenmip 

s  Muntori.  a.d.  1026.    It  is  udd  after-  nla  re^em 

•BitU,  p.  867t  ttiat  be  wu  a  Romania  ad  Pnefleit,  hnne    dlTes  rabiidno  vertiee 

Imperatorem   eleetos.     The  people   of  Roma                                        [Rheniu 

Rome  tbeieflnfe  preeenred  Uieir  nominal  Acclpit,  et  Teno  TIberim  regit  ordine 

right  of  oonearrlDg  in  the  election  of  an  Onnther.  Llgurinas  ap.  StruTiam 

•mperor.     Muratori,  in  another  place,  Corpuii  Hist.  Oerman.  p.  266. 

A.D.  1040.  rappoees  that  Henry  III.  was  Tet  It  appears  trom  Otho  of  Frisiiqsen, 

ehoeen  idng  dT  Italj,  though  be  allows  an  unqueHtionable  authority,  that  some 

that  no  proof  of  it  exists ;  and  there  Italian  nobles  concurred,  or  at  least  wers 

•sems  no  reason  fiir  the  supposition.  pruiM»nt  and  assisting,  in  the  election  of 

>  Onntber,  tlie  poet  of  Vrederie  Rar-  Vrwlerlc  himself:  1.  it.  o.  i. 
barossa,  ezpresies  this  not  Inel^gantlj: 
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penal  dignity.  But  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Maximilian 
that  the  actual  coronation  at  Rome  was  dispensed  witli,  and 
tlie  title  of  emperor  taken  immediately  afler  the  election. 

The  period  between  Conrad  of  Franconia  and  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  or  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  that 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  marked  by  tliree  great  events  in 
Italian  history ;  the  struggle  between  the  empire  and  the 
papacy  for  ecclesiastical  investitures,  the  establishment  of  the 
Norman  kingdom  in  Naples,  and  the  formation  of  distinct  and 
nearly  independent  republics  among  the  cities  of  Lombardy 
The  first  of  these  will  find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  where  I  shall  trace  the  progress  of  eccle- 
siastical power.  But  it  produced  a  long  and  almost  incessant 
state  of  disturbance  in  Italy ;  and  should  be  mentioned  at 
present  as  one  of  the  main  causes  which  excited  in  that 
country  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  imperial  authority. 

The  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  were  chiefly  subject  to  the  Greek  empire, 
which  had  latterly  recovered  part  of  its  losses,  and  exhibited 
some  ambition  and  enterprise,  though  without  any 
intrinsic  vigor.      They  were  governed  by  a  lieu-  pfi^ees 
tenant,  styled  Catapan,^  who  resided  at  Bari  in  Jjjjj"'*'*™ 
Apulia.  On  the  M^iterranean  coast  three  duchies, 
or  rather  republics  of  Naples,  Graeta,  and  Amalfl,  had  for 
several  ages  preserved  their  connection  with  the  Greek  em- 
pire, and  acknowledged  its  nominal  sovereignty.     The  Lom- 
bard principalities  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua  had 
much  declined  from  their  ancient  splendor.     The  Greeks 
were,  however,  not  likely  to  attempt  any  fui*ther  conquests : 
the  court  of  Constantinople  had  relapsed  into  its  usual  indo- 
lence ;  nor  had  they  much  right  to  boast  of  successes  rather 
due  to  the  Saracen  auxiliaries  whom  they  hired  from  Sicily. 
No  momentous  revolution  apparenQy  threatened  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  least  of  aU  could  it  be  anticipated  firom  what  quar- 
ter the  storm  was  about  to  gather. 

The  followers  of  Bollo,  who  rested  from  plunder  and  piracy 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  Normandy,  became  de- 
vout  professors  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  particu-  of  uS"*"* 
larly  addicted  to  the  custom  of  pilgrimage,  which  JJJJJJJ"  ** 
gratilled  their  curiosity  and  spirit  of  adventure. 

1  OatepanuS}  from  Kord,  irov,  one  cmiriqyed  in  gen«nl  adminlitntiOB  «f  ifr 
fUn. 
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In  small  bodies,  well  armed  on  account  of  the  lawless  charao* 
ter  of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  the  Norman 
pilgrims  visited  the  shrines  of  Italy  and  even  the  Holy  Land- 
Some  of  these,  very  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  were  en- 
gaged by  a  Lombard  prince  of  Salerno  against  the  Saracens, 
who  had  invaded  his  territory ;  and  through  that  superiority 
of  valor,  and  perhaps  of  corporal  strength,  which  this  singular 
people  seem  to  have  possessed  above  all  other  Europeans, 
they  made  surprising  havoc  among  the  enemy.'  This  ex- 
ploit led  to  fresh  'engagements,  and  these  engagements  dmw 
new  adventurers  from  Normandy;  they  founded  the  little 
city  of  Aversa,  near  Capua,  and  were  employed  by  the 
Greeks  against  the  Saracens  of  Sicily.  But,  though  perform- 
ing splendid  services  in  this  war,  they  were  ill  repaid  by 
their  ungrateful  employers ;  and  being  by  no  means  of  a  tem- 
per to  bear  with  injury,  they  revenged  themselves  by  a  sud- 
A.D.  1042.  ^^^  invasion  of  Apulia.  This  province  was  speedi- 
Oooquflttii  ly  subdued,  and  divided  among  twelve  Norman 
OatacftTi!      counts ;  but  soon  aflerwards  Robert  Guiscard,  one 

1067  ^^  twelve  brothers,  many  of  whom  were  renowned 
in  these  Italian  wars,  acquired  the  sovereignty ; 
and,  adding  Calabria  to  his  conquests,  put  an  end  to  the  long 
dominion  of  the  Eastern  emperors  in  Italy.'  He  reduced 
the  principalities  of  Salerno  and  Benevento,  in  the  latter  in- 
stance sharing  the  spoil  with  the  pope,  who  took  the  city  to 
himself,  while  Robert  retained  the  territory.  His  conquests 
in  Greece,  which  he  invaded  with  the  magnificent  design  of 

1061  overthrowing  the  Eastern  empire,  were  at  least 
equally  splendid,  though  less  durable.  Roger,  his 
younger  brother,  undertook  meanwhile  the  romantic  enter- 
prise, as  it  appeared,  of  conquering  the  island  of  Sicily  with 
a  small  body  of  Norman  volunteers.  But  the  Saracens  were 
broken  into  petty  states,  and  discouraged  by  the  bad  success 
of  their  brethren  in  Spain  and  Sardinia.  After  many  years 
of  war  Roger  became  sole  master  of  Sicily,  and  took  the 
title  of  Count  The  son  of  this  prince,  upon  the  extinction 
of  Robert  Guiscard's  posterity,  united  the  two  Norman  sover- 

1  OtennOM,  t.  il.  p.  7  [edit.  1768].    I  •  The  final  blow  was  f^yea  to  the  Greek 

•hoald  obeenre  that  St.  Marc,  a  more  domination  over  Italy  by  the  eaptnre  of 

critical  writer  in  examination  of  fiict«  Bari  In  1071.  aft«r  a  sieg»  of  four  years 

thanOiaunone,  treats  thin  flrxtadTenturo  It  had  for  some  time  been  confined  to 

Af  the  Normans  wi   uiutufhenticated.  -  this  dngle  city.    Muiatori*  St.  Maro. 
Abrig^  Ghronologique,  p.  990. 
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eignties,  and,  subjugating  the    free  republics  of       .^ 
Naples  and  Amalfi,  and  the  principality  of  Capua, 
established  a  boundary  which  has  hardly  been  changed  since 
his  time.^ 

The  first  successes  of  these  Norman  leaders  were  viewed 
unfavorably  by  the  popes.  Leo  IX.  marched  in  p  j  j^. 
person  against  Robert  Guiscard  wiih  an  army  of  TeBUtures 
German  mercenaries,  but  was  beaten  and  made  ^  ^^ 
prisoner  in  this  unwise  enterprise,  the  ^-candal  of  which  noth* 
ing  but  good  fortune  could  liave  lightened.  He  fell,  however, 
into  the  hands  of  a  devout  people,  who  implored  his  absolu- 
tion for  the  crime  of  defending  themselves;  and,  whether 
through  gratitude,  or  as  the  price  of  his  liberation,  invested 
them  with  their  recent  conquests  in  Apulia,  as  fiefs  of  the 
Holy  See.  This  investiture  was  repeated  and  enlarged  as 
the  popes,  especially  in  tlieir  contention  with  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  Y.,  found  the  advantage  of  using  the  Normans  as 
faithful  auxiliaries.  Finally,  Innocent  II.,  in  1139,  conferred 
upon  Roger  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily.  It  is  ditficult  to 
understand  by  what  pretence  these  countries  could  be  claimed 
by  the  see  of  Rome  in  sovereignty,  unless  by  virtue  of  the  pre- 
tended donation  of  Constantine,  or  that  of  Louis  the  Debonair, 
which  is  hardly  less  suspicious ;  ^  and  least  of  all  how  Inno- 
cent II.  could  surrender  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Naples, 
whether  that  was  considered  as  an  independent  republic,  or 
as  a  portion  of  the  Greek  empire.  But  tlie  Normans,  who 
had  no  title  but  theu'  swords,  were  naturally  glad  to  give  an 
appearance  of  legitimacy  to  their  conquest ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  powerful  princes  m 
Europe,  never  ceased  to  pay  a  feudal  acknowledgment  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter. 

The  revolutions  which  time  brought  forth  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Italy  were  still  more  interesting.     Under  p^g,^^  ^f 
the  Lombard  and  French  princes  every  city  with  the  Lom- 
its  adjacent  district  was  subject  to  the  govern-        ^ 
ment  and  jurisdiction  of  a  count,  who  was  himself  subor- 

1  M.  SUmondl  haa  ezoeUed  hlmwlf  fa  the  interpolated^  if  not  apnrioiu,  granti 

deeeribing  the  couqueat  of  AnuUfl  and  of  Louis   the   Debonair.  Otho  I.,  and 

Nftples  by  Roger  Qoiscard  (t.  i.  e.  4);  Heniy  II.  to  the  see  of  Rome,  were  pra- 

warming  his  imagioation  with  rislons  of  mulgated  about  the  time  of  the  first  oon- 

liberty  and  virtue  in  those  obscure  n»-  cesrions  to  the  Normans,  in  order  to  giv» 

publics,  which  no  real  tiistory  survivua  the  popes  a  colorable  pretext  to.dlspoic 

to  dispel.  of  the  Mouthern  provinces  of  Italy.    A.B 

SMoiatorl  preaomea  to  auppom  that  1059. 
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dinate  to  the  duke  or  marquis  of  the  province.  From  these 
counties  it  was  the  practice  of  the  first  Grcrman  emperors 
to  dismember  particular  towns  or  tracts  of  country,  grant- 
ing them  upon  a  feudal  tenure  to  rural  lords,  bj  manj  of 
'whom  also  the  same  title  was  assumed.  Thus  by  degrees 
the  authority  of  the  original  officers  was  confined  almost  to 
the  walls  of  their  own  cities ;  and  in  many  cases  the  bishops 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  temporal  government,  and  exercised 
the  iimctions  which  had  belonged  to  the  count^ 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  time  at  which  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  began  to  assume  a  republican  form  of  government^ 
or  to  trace  with  precision  the  gradations  of  their  progress. 
The  last  historian  of  Italy  asserts  that  Otho  the  First  erected 
them  into  municipal  communities,  and  permitted  the  election 
of  their  magistrates ;  but  of  this  he  produces  no  evidence ; 
and  Muratori,  from  whose  authority  it  is  rash  to  depart  with- 
out strong  reasons,  is  not  only  silent  about  any  charters,  but 
discovers  no  express  unequivocal  testimonies  of  a  popular 
government  for  the  whole  eleventh  century.*  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  citizens  acting  for  themselves  is  in  a  tumult 
at  Milan  in  991,  when  the  archbishop  was  expelled  from  the 
city.*  But  this  was  a  transitory  ebullition,  and  we  must  de- 
scend lower  for  more  specific  proofs.  It  is  possible  that  the 
disputed  succession  of  Ardoin  and  Heniy,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  age,  and  the  kind  of  interregnum  which  then 
took  place,  gave  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  choosing 
magistrates  and  of  sharing  in  public  deliberations.  A  similar 
relaxation  indeed  of  government  in  France  had  exposed  the 
people  to  greater  servitude,  and  established  a  feudal  aristoc- 
racy. But  the  feudal  tenures  seem  not  to  have  produced  in 
Italy  that  systematic  and  regular  subordination  which  existed 
in  France  during  the  same  period;  nor  were  the  mutual 
duties  of  the  relation  between  lord  and  vassal  so  well  under- 
stood or  observed.  Hence  we  find  not  only  disputes,  but 
actual  civil  war,  between  the  lesser  gentry  or  vavassors,  and 
the  higher  nobility,  their  immediate  superiors.  These  differ- 
ences were  adjusted  by  C!onrad  the  Salic,  who  published  a 
remarkable  edict  in  1037,  by  which  the  feudal  law  of  Italy 
was  reduced  to  more  certainty.^     From  this  disunion  among 

1  Mantori,  Afttiqnit.  Italia,  Dissert.  8;       *  Slsmondi,  t.  i.  p.  97,  884 ;  Maxatorl 
Annaa  d'lttOia,  a.d.  988;  Anttchita  Es-    Diflsert.  49. 
iMDjd,  p.  28.  *  Muratori,  AnnaU  d'ltaUa. 

4  Muratori,  AnnaU  d'ltalia.    St  Man. 
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the  members  of  the  feudal  confederacy,  it  was  more  easy  for 
the  citizens  to  render  themselves  secure  against  its  dominion. 
The  cities  too  of  Lombardy  were  far  more  populous  and 
better  defended  than  those  of  France;  they  had  learned  to 
stand  sieges  in  the  Hungarian  invasions  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  had  acquired  the  right  of  protecting  themselves  by  strong 
fortifications.  Those  which  had  been  placed  under  the  tem- 
poral government  of  their  bishops  had  peculiar  advaintages  in 
struggling  for  emancipation.^  This  circumstance  in  the  state 
of  Lombardy  I  consider  as  highly  important  towards  explain- 
ing the  subsequent  revolution.  Notwithstanding  several  ex 
ceptions,  a  churchman  was  less  likely  to  be  bold  and  active 
in  command  than  a  soldier;  and  the  sort  of  election  which 
was  always  necessary,  and  sometimes  more  than  nominal,  on 
a  vacancy  pf  the  see,  kept  up  among  the  citizens  a  notion 
that  the  authority  of  their  bishop  and  chief  magistrate  ema- 
nated in  some  degree  from  themselves.  In  many  mstances, 
especially  in  the  church  of  Milan,  the  earliest  perhaps,  and 
certainly  the  most  famous  of  Lombard  republics,  there  occurred 
a  disputed  flection ;  two,  or  even  three,  competitors  claimed 
the  archiepisoopal  functions,  and  were  compelled,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  emperors,  to  obtain  the  exercise  of  them  by  means 
of  their  own  faction  among  the  citizens.^ 

1  The  bbhopa  seem  to  ha^e  boconM  othen,  the  PiedmonteM  dtiee  tie  hardlj 
coants,  or  temporal  gOTernorSf  of  their  to  be  reckoned  among  the  repnblice  of 
Bees,  aboat  the  end  of  the  tenth,  or  be-  Lombardy.  —  Denina,  Istoria  dell*  Italia 
fore  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centurv.  Occidentale,  t.  i.  p.  191. 
Muratori,  Diss.  8 :  Denina,  1.  Ix.  c.  ll ;  >  Manton,  a.b.  1846.  Sometimes  the 
St.  Maro,  a.d.  1041,  1047,  1070.  In  Ar-  inhabitants  of  a  city  reftased  to  aeknowl- 
nulf  8  History  (tf  liOlan,  written  before  edge  a  bishop  named  by  the  emperor,  sa 
the  close  of  the  latter  age,  we  hare  a  con-  happened  at  Paria  and  Asti  aboot  1067. 
temporary  evidence.  And  firom  the  pern-  Arnalf,  p.  22.  This  was,  in  other  words, 
sal  of  that  work  I  should  infer  that  the  setting  up  themselyes  as  republics.  But 
archbishop  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  the  most  remarkable  instukce  of  this 
eleventh  century,  the  chief  magistrate  of  kind  occurred  in  1070,  when  the  Milanese 
the  city.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  ap-  absolutely  rejected  Gk>dft«y,  appointed 
pears  highly  probable  that  an  assembly  by  Henry  IV.,  and,  after  a  resistance  of 
of  the  citisens,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  several  years,  obliged  the  emperor  to  fix 
nitisens,  partook  in'  the  administration  upon  another  person.  The  city  had  been 
of  public  aflUrs.  Mnratori,  Scriptores  previously  involved  in  long  and  violeni 
Berum  Italiearum,  t.  iv.  p.  16,  22,  28,  tumults,  which,  though  nther  belooging 
and  particularly  the  last.  In  most  cities  to  eocleeiastieal  than  civil  history,  as  they 
to  tbB  eastward  of  theTesino,  the  bishops  arose  out  of  the  endeavors  made  to  re- 
lost  their  temporal  authority  in  the  form  the  conduct  and  enJbrce  the  celibai^ 
twelfth  century,  though  the  archbishop  of  the  clergy,  had  a  considerable  tendency 
of  miaa  had  no  small  prerogatives  while  to  diminish  the  archbishop's  authority, 
fhat  city  was  governed  as  a  republic,  and  to  {^ve  a  republican  character  to  the 
But  in  Piedmont  they  continued  longer  inhabitants.  These  proceedings  are  told 
in  the  enjoyment  of  power.  Vercelli,  at  great  length  by  St.  Marc,  t.  iii.  a.d. 
and  even  Turin,  were  almost  subject  to  106o-1077.  Arriulf  and  Landnlf  are  thit 
their  respective  prelates  till  the  thir-  original  sources, 
leenth  centuxy.    For  this  reaeon,  among 

VOL.1.  —  ii.  28 
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These  were  the  general  causes  which,  operating  at  various 
times  during  the  eleventh  century,  seem  gradually  to  have 
produced  a  republican  form  of  government  in  the  Italian  cit- 
ies. But  this  part  of  history  is  very  obscure.  The  archives 
of  all  cities  before  the  reign  of  Frederic  Babarossa  have  per- 
ished. For  many  years  thei'e  is  a  great  deficiency  of  con- 
temporary Lombard  historians ;  and  t^ose  of  a  later  age,  who 
endeavored  to  search  into  the  antiquities  of  their  country 
have  found  only  some  barren  and  insulated  events  to  record. 
We  perceive,  howeverj  throughout  the  eleventh  century,  that 
the  cities  were  continually  in  warfare  with  each  other.  This, 
indeed,  was  according  to  the  manners  of  that  age,  and  no 
inference  can  absolutely  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  their  internal 
freedom.  But  it  is  observable  that  their  chronicles  speak,  in 
recording  these  transactions,  of  the  people,  and  not  of  their 
leaders,  which  is  the  true  republican  tone  of  history.  Thus, 
in  the  Annals  of  Pisa,  we  read,  under  the  years  1002  and  1004, 
of  .victories  gained  by  the  Pisans  over  the  people  of  Lucca ; 
in  1006,  that  the  Pisans  and  Grenoese  conquered  Sardinia.^ 
These  annals,  indeed,  are  not  by  a  contemporary  writer,  nor 
perhaps  of  much  authority.  But  we  have  an  original  account 
of  a  war  that  broke  out  in  1057,  between  Pavia  and  ]\lilany 
in  which  the  citizens  are  said  to  have  raised  armies,  made  al- 
liances, hired  foreign  troops,  and  in  every  respect  acted  like 
independent  states.^  There  was,  in  fact,  no  power  left  in  the 
empire  to  control  them.  The  two  Henrys  IV.  and  V.  were 
so  much  embarrassed  during  the  quarrel  concerning  investi- 
tures, and  the  continual  troubles  of  Germany,  that  they  were 
less  likely  to  interfere  with  the  rising  freedom  of  the  Italian 
cities,  than  to  purchase  their  assistance  by  large  concessions. 
Henry  IV.  granted  a  charter  to  Pisa  in  1081,  full  of  the  most 
important  privileges,  promising  even  not  to  name  any  mar- 
quis of  Tuscany  without  the  people's  consent ; '  and  it  is  possi 
ble  that,  although  the  instruments  have  perished,  other  places 
might  obtain  similar  advantages.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  before  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  in  1125,  almost  aU 

iMont.  Din.  46.    Arnalfus,  the  bb-  That  of  Landulphos  oorrobonttes  ttilt 

torton  of  Milan,  maken  no  mention  of  supporition.  which  indeed  is  capable  of 

any  temporal  counts,  which  seems  to  be  proof  as  to  Milan  and  seTeral  other  cities 

a  proof  that  there  were  none  in  any  in  which  the  temporal  government  liad 

authority.    He  speaks  always  of  Mediola-  beun  legally  Tented  in  the  bishops, 

nenses,  Papienaes,  Ravenates.  &c.    This  <  Mur  t.  Diss.  45;  Arnulf.  Hist.  Meoio* 

history  was  written  about  1085,  but  re-  Ian.  p.  22. 

lates  to  the  earlier  part  of  that  century.  'Murat.  Dissert.  46 
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the  cities  of  Lombardj,  and  manj  among  those  of  Tuscany, 
were  accustomed  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  and  to  act  as 
independent  communities  in  waging  war  and  in  domestic  gov- 
ernment.^ 

The  territory  subjected  originally  to  the  count  or  bishop 
of  these  cities,  had  been  reduced,  as  I  mentioned  ^^^  ^^ 
above,  by  numerous  concessions  to  the  rural  nobility.  qoMtiona  of 
But  the  new  republics,  deeming  themselves  entitled  ^^' 
to  all  which  their  former  governors  had  once  possessed,  began 
to  attack  their  nearest  neighbors,  and  to  recover  the  sov- 
ereignty of  all  their  ancient  territoiy.  They  besieged  the 
castles  of  the  rural  counts,  and  successively  reduced  them  into 
subjection.  They  suppressed  some  minor  communities,  which 
had  been  formed  in  imitation  of  themselves  by  Uttie  towns 
belonging  to  their  district.  Sometimes  they  purchased  feudal 
superiorities  or  territorial  jurisdictions,  and,  according  to  a  , 
policy  not  unusual  with  the  stronger  party,  converted  the 
rights  of  property  into  those  of  government.^  Hence,  at  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  are  assured  by  a  contempo- 
rary writer  that  hardly  any  nobleman  could  be  found,  except 
the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  had  not  submitted  to  some 
city.'  We  may  except,  also,  I  should  presume,  the  families 
of  £ste  and  Maladpina,  as  weU  as  that  of  Savoy.  Muratori 
produces  many  charters  of  mutual  compact  between  the 
nobles  and  the  neighboring  cities ;  whereof  one  invariable  ar- 
ticle is,  that  the  former  should  reside  within  the  walls  a  cer- 
tain number  of  months  in  the  year.^  The  rural  nobility,  thus 
deprived  of  the  independence  which  had  endeared  their  cas- 
tles, imbibed  a  new  ambition  of  directing  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  cities,  which  consequently,  during  this  period 
of  the  republics,  fell  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  superior 
&milies.  It  was  the  sagacious  policy  of  the  Lombards  to 
invite  settlers  by  throwing  open  to  them  the  privileges  of  citi- 
Eenship,  and  sometimes  they  even  bestowed  them  by  compul- 
sion. Sometimes  a  city,  imitating  the  wisdom  of  ancient 
Rome,  granted   these    privileges  to  all  the   inhabitants  of 

1  Hant.  AnnaU  dltel.  a.d.  1107.  done,  •  V  altro  d*  nn*  oltra     ItonlnA,  1 

s  II  dominio  utile  dell«  eitt4  e  de*  Til-  zil.  o.  8.    This  produced  a  vast  intricMy 

^^ggl  en  talToIta  diriso  fira  due  o  p\ii  pa-  of  titles,  which  was  of  course  adfanta 

ironlf  oesia  ohe  i*  assegnamero  a  cfaucu no  gvous  to  those  who  wanted  a  pretext  fta 

dlrersi  qnartieri,  o  si  diTideHsoro  1  pro-  robbing  their  neighbors, 

fentt  defla  gabelle,  ovraro  che  l*uno  ftig-  *  Otho  Priiiingend.  1. 11  c.  19 

•ore  godeaae  d'uua  spmi<e  d<«llA  giurlsiU-  *  Uurat.  Diss.  48 
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another.^  Thus,  the  principal  cities,  and  especially  Milan, 
reached,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  degree  of 
population  very  far  beyond  that  of  the  capitals  of  the  great 
kingdoms.  •  Within  their  strong  walls  and  deep  trenches,  and 
in  '  the  midst  of  their  well-peopled  streets,  the  industrious 
dwelt  secure  from  the  license  of  armed  pillagers  and  the  op- 
pression of  feudal  tyrants.  Artisans,  whom  the  military 
landholders  contemned,  acquired  and  deserved  the  right  of 
bearing  arms  for  their  own  and  the  public  defence.'  Theii 
occupations  became  liberal,  because  they  were  the  foundation 
of  their  political  franchises ;  the  citizens  were  classed  in  com- 
panies ac<:ording  to  their  respective  crafts,  each  of  which  had 
its  tribune  or  standardbearer  (gonfalonier),  at  whose  com- 
mand, when  any  tumult  arose  or  enemy  threatened,  they 
rushed  in  arms  to  muster  in  the  market-place. 

But,  unhappily,  we  cannot  extend  the  sympathy  which  in- 
^^1^  Btitutions  so  full  df  liberty  create  to  tiie  national 

mutaai  conduct  of  these  little  republics.  Their  love  of 
AoimodtiM.  freedom  was  alloyed  by  that  restless  spirit,  from 
which  a  democracy  is  seldom  exempt,  of  tyrannizing  over 
weaker  neighbors.  They  played  over  again  the  tragedy  of 
ancient  Greece,  with  all  its  circumstances  of  inveterate  hatred, 
unjust  ambition,  and  atrocious  retaliation,  though  with  less 
consummate  actors  upon  the  scene.  Among  all  the  Lombard 
cities,  Milan  was  the  most  conspicuous,  as  well  for  power  and 
population  as  for  the  abuse  of  those  resources  by  arbitrary 
and  ambitious  conduct  Thus,  in  1111,  they  razed  the  town 
of  Lodi  to  the  ground,  distributing  the  inhabitants  among  six 
villages,  and  subjecting  them  to  an  unrelenting  despotism.' 
Thus,  in  1118,  they  commenced  a  war  of  ten  years'  duration 
with  the  little  city  of  Como ;  but  the  surprising  perseverance 
of  its  inhabitants  procured  for  them  better  terms  of  capitula- 

1  Marat.  DIbs.  49.  Lodi  was  of  Tery  old  standing.    It  orlgl- 

*  Otho  FrlMnjnnsb  ap.  Marat.  Sor.  Rer.  nat«d,  aooording  to  Amalff  In  the  reaUt- 

Ital.  t.  Ti.  p.  708.    Ut  etiam  ad  compri-  anoe  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 

mendoe  Tictnos  materiA  non  careant,  in-  citjr  to  an  attempt  made  by  archbishop 

ferioris   ordinis  Jnvenea,   Tel   qaosllbet  Kribert   to  foroe  a  bishop  of  his  own 

contemptlbilium   etiam    meehanicarum  nomination  upon  them.    The  bloodshe^ 

^tium  opiflces,  quoe  csstene  gentes  ab  plunder,  and  conflagrations  which  had 

honestloribos  et  uberioribos  studtis  t«n-  ensued,  would,  he  says,  fill  a  Tolume,  if 

quam  pestem  propellunt,  ad  militife  dn-  they  were  related  at  length.    Serlptorea 

gulum,  Tel  dignitatum  gradus  assumere  Rerum  Italic,  t.  iT.  p.  lo.    And  this  is 

non  dedignantur.    Ex  quo  fiustum  est,  the  testimony  of  a  writer  who  did  not 

at  csBterls  orbis  civitatlbus,  diTitiis  et  Uto  beyond  1086.    SeTenty  years  more 

potentia  praeemineant.  either  of  hostility  or  serrltude  elapsed 

'The  animosity  between   Milan  and  before  Lodi  was  permitted  to  respire. 
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non,  thoagh  thej  lost  their  original  independence.  The  Cre* 
monese  treated  so  harshly  the  town  of  Crema  that  it  revolted 
from  them,  and  put  itself  under  the  protection  of  Milan. 
Cities  of  more  equal  forces  carried  on  interminable  hostilities 
by  wasting  each  other*s  territory,  destroying  the  harvests,  and 
burning  the  villages. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  emperors,  meanwhile,  though  not 
very  eflTective,  was   in   theory  always  admitted.  go,^,^|-n*y 
Their  name  was  used  in  public  acts,  and  appeared  of  the 
upon  the  coin.     When  they  came  into  Italy  they  •™p*"*^ 
had  certain  customary  supplies  of  provisions,  called  fodrum 
regale,  at  the  expense  of  the  city  where  they  resided  ;  during 
their  presence  all  inferior  magistracies  were  suspended,  and 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  devolved  upon  them  alone.    But  such 
was  ti^e  jealousy  of  the  Lombards,  that  they  built  the  royal 
palaces  outside  their  gates ;  a  precaution  to  which  the  empe- 
rors were  compelled  to  submit     This  was  at  a  very  early 
time  a  subject  of  contention  between  the  inhabitants  of  Pavia 
and  Conrad  II.,  whose  palace,  seated  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
they  had  demolished  in  a  sedition,  and  were  unwilling  to  re- 
build in  that  situation.^ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Italy  when  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
duke  of  Suabia,  and  nephew  of  the  last  emperor,  Frederie 
Conrad  III.,  ascended  the  throne  of  Germany.  b^*>*«*>»- 
His  accession  forms  the  commencement  of  a  new  period,  the 
duration  of  which  is  about  one  hundred  years,  and  which  is 
terminated  by  the  death  of  Conrad  lY.,  the  last  emperor  of 
the  house  of  Suabia.  It  is  characterized,  like  the  former,  by 
three  distinguishing  features  in  Italian  histoiy ;  the  victorious 
struggle  of  the  Lombard  and  other  cities  for  independence,  the 
final  establishment  of  a  temporal  sovereignty  over  the  middle 
provinces  by  the  popes,  and  the  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples to  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Suabia. 

In  Frederic  Barbarossa  the  Italians  found  a  very  different 
sovereign  from  the  two  last  emperors,  Lothaire  and  Conrad 
m.,  who  had  seldom  appeared  in  Italy,  and  with  forces  quite 
inadequate,  to  control  such  insubordinate  subjects.  The  dis- 
tinguished valor  and  ability  of  this  prince  rendered  a  severe 
and  arbitrary  temper  and  a  haughty  conceit  of  his  imperial 
rights  more  formidable.    He"*"^"  ved,  or  professed  to  believe^ 

1  OUxo  Frisingeofl.  p.  710;  Muraiori,  a.d.  1027. 
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the  magnificent  abearditj,  that,  as  successor  of  Augustus,  he 
inherit^  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  In  the  same  right,  be 
more  powerfully,  if  not  more  rationally,  laid  claim  to  the 
entire  prerogatives  of  the  Soman  emperors  over  their  own 
subjects;  and  in  this  the  professors  of  the  ciTil  law,  which 
was  now  diligently  studied,  lent  him  their  aid  with  the  utmost 
servility.  To  such  a  disposition  the  self^vemment  of  the 
Lombard  cities  appeared  mere  rebellion.  Milan  especially, 
the  most  renowned  of  them  all,  drew  down  upon  herself  his 
inveterate  resentment.  He  found,  unfortunately,  too  good  a 
pretence  in  her  behavior  towards  LodL  Two  natives  of  that 
ruined  city  threw  themselves  at  the  emperor's  feet,  imploring 
him,  as  the  ultimate  source  of  justice,  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  their  country.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  terror  in- 
spired by  Milan  that  the  consuls  of  Lodi  disavowed  the  com- 
plaints of  their  countrymen,  and  the  inhabitants  trembled  at 
the  danger  of  provoking  a  summary  vengeance,  against 
which  the  imperial  arms  seemed  no  protection.^  The  Milan- 
ese, however,  abstained  from  attacking  the  people  of  Lodi, 
though  they  treated  with  contempt  the  emperor's  order  to 
leave  them  at  liberty.  Frederic  meanwhile  came  into  Italy, 
and  held  a  diet  at  Roncaglia,  where  complaints  poured  in 
from  many  quarters  against  the  Milanese.  Pavia  and  Cre- 
mona, their  ancient  enemies,  were  impatient  to  renew  hostili- 
ties under  the  imperial  auspices.  Brescia,  Tortona,  and 
Crema'were  allies,  or  rather  dependents,  of  Milan.  Frederic 
soon  took  occasion  to  attack  the  latter  confederacy.  Tortona 
was  compelled  to  surrender  and  levelled  to  the  ground.  But 
a  feudal  army  was  soon  dissolved ;  the  emperor  had  much  to 
demand  his  attention  at  Rome,  where  he  was  on  ill  terms 
with  Adrian  IV. ;  and  when  the  imperial  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  Lombardy,  the  Milanese  rebuilt  Tortona,  and 
expelled  the  citizens  of  Lodi  from  their  dwellings.  Frederic 
assembled  a  fresh  army,  to  which  almost  every  city  of  Lom- 
bardy, willingly  or  by  force,  contributed  its  militia.  It  is  said 
to  have  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Milanese 
shut  themselves  up  within  their  walk;  and  peihaps  might 
have  defied  the  imperial  forces,  if  their  immense  population, 
which  gave  them  confidence  in  arms,  had  not  exposed  them 

1  Sm  an  intensting  aeeoxint  of  them  reproaches  Monma  for  partiality  towards 

drcumstanees  ia  the  uarradTe  of  Otbo  Froderic  in  the   Milanese   war,  should 

M^rena,  a  citlsen  of  Lodi.    Script.  Rer.  hare  rememhered   the   prorocatione  of 

Itol    t.  Ti.  p   866.    M.  Sismondi,  who  Lodi.    Uist.  des  iUpub.  Ital.  t.  U.  p.  102 
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to  a  diiferent  enemy.    Milan  was  obliged  by  hunger  to  capitu- 
ate,  upon  conditions  not  verj  severe,  if  a  vanquished  people 
could  ever  safelj  relj  upon  the  convention  that  testifies  their 
submission. 

Frederic,  after  the  surrender  of  Milan,  held  a  diet  at 
Boncaglia,  where  the  effect  of  his  victories  was  j^^  ^ 
fatally  perceived.  The  bishops,  the  higher  nobility,  RonoacUa. 
the  lawyers,  vied  with  one  another  in  exalting  his  ^***  ^^ 
prerogatives.  He  defined  the  regalian  rights,  as  they  wero 
called,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  cities  and  private 
proprietors  from  coining  money,  and  from  toils  or  territorial 
dues,  which  they  had  for  many  years  possessed.  These, 
however,  he  permitted  them  to  retain  for  a  pecuniary  stipula- 
tion. A  more  important  innovation  was  the  appointment  of 
magistrates,  with  the  title  of  podestl^  to  administer  justice 
concurrently  with  the  consuls ;  but  he  soon  proceeded  to 
abolish  the  latter  office  in  many  cities,  and  to.  throw  the  whole 
government  into  the  bands  of  his  own  magistrates.  He  pro- 
hibited the  cities  from  levying  war  against  each  other.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  he  showed  no  favor  to  Milan.  The 
capitulation  was  set  at  naught  in  its  most  express  provisions ; 
a  podestk  was  sent  to  supersede  the  consuls,  and  part  of  the 
territory  taken  away.  Whatever  might  be  the  risk  of  resist- 
ance, and  the  Milanese  had  experience  enough  not  to  under- 
value it,  they  were  determined  rather  to  see  their  liberties  at 
once  overthrown  than  gradually  destroyed  by  a  faithless 
tyrant  They  availed  themselves  of  the  absence  of  his  army 
to  renew  the  war.  Its  issue  was  more  calamitous  than  that 
of  the  last.  Almost  all  Lombardy  lay  patient  under  subjec- 
tion. The  small  town  of  Crema,  always  the  faithful  ally  of 
Milan,  stood  a  memorable  siege  against  the  imperial  army ; 
but  the  inhabitants  were  ultimately  compelled  to  capitulate 
for  their  lives,  and  the  vindictive  Cremonese  razed  their 
dwellings  to  the  ground.^  But  all  smaller  calami-  captnra  and 
ties  were  forgotten  when  the  great  city  of  Milan,  ''j^JSf?*" 
worn  out  by  famine  rather  than  subdued  by  force,  ^ 
was  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Lombardy  stood 
in  anxious  suspense  to  know  the  determination  of  Frederic 

1  The  siege  of  Crans  Is  told  at  great  count  of  the  methods  used  In  the  attack 

length  by  Otto  Morena;  it  is  interesting,  and  deftooe  of  fortified  places  before  the 

not  only  as  a  display  of  eztrsordinary,  Introdaetion   of  artillery.     Scrip.    B«r. 

though  nnsuooessful,  perneTeranoe  and  Ital.  t.  Ti.  p.  1082-1062. 
btrepldlty,  but  as  the  most  detailed  ao 
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respecting  this  ancient  metropolis,  the  seat  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian emperors,  and  second  onlj  to  Rome  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Latin  church.  A  delay  of  three  weeks  excited  fallacious 
hopes ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  an  order  was  given  to  the 
Milanese  to  evacuate  their  habitations.  The  deserted  streets 
were  instantly  occupied  by  the  imperial  army  ;  the  people  of 
Pavia  and  Cremona,  of  Lodi  and  Como,  were  commissioned 
to  revenge  themselves  on  the  respective  quarters  of  the  ci^ 
assigned  to  them ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  pillaged  churches 
stood  alone  amidst  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  Milan. 

There  was  now  little  lefl  of  that  freedom  to  which  Lom* 
bardy  had  aspired :  it  was  gone  like  a  pleasant 
^'^'  dream,  and  she  awoke  to  the  fears  and  miseries  of 

servitude.  Frederic  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  vindictive 
temper,  and  of  the  policy  usual  among  statesmen.  He  abro- 
gated the  consular  regimen  in  some  even  of  the  cities  wluch 
had  supported  him,  and  established  hu  podest^  in  their  place. 
This  magistrate  was  always  a  stranger,  frequently  not  even 
an  Italian ;  and  he  came  to  his  office  with  all  those  prejudices 
against  the  people  he  was  to  govern  which  cut  off  every  hope 
of  justice  and  humanity.  The  citizens  of  Lombardy,  espe- 
cially the  Milanese,  who  had  been  dispersed  in  the  villages 
adjoining  their  ruined  capital,  were  unable  to  meet  the  per- 
petual demands  of  tribute.  In  some  parts,  it  is  said,  two 
thirds  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  the  only  wealth  that  re- 
mained, were  extorted  from  them  by  the  imperial  officers. 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Frederic  He  gave  at  the  best  only  vague  promises  of  re- 
dress ;  they  were  in  his  eyes  rebels ;  his  delegates  had  acted 
as  faithful  officers,  whom,  even  if  tliey  had  gone  a  little  be- 
yond his  intentions,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  punish. 

But  there  still  remained  at  the  heart  of  Lombardy  the 
League  of  Strong  principle  of  national  liberty,  imperishable 
■Sm?*^  among  the  perishing  armies  of  her  patriots,  inoon- 
Vrederic.        sumablc  in  the  conflagration  of  her  cities.^    Those 

11AT 

A.D.  1107.  whom  private  animosities  had  led  to  assist  the 
Grerman  conqueror  blushed  at  the  degradation  of  their  coun- 
try, and  at  the  share  they  had  taken  in  it  A  league  was 
secretly  formed,  in  which  Cremona,  one  of  the  chief  cities  on 
*he  imperial  side,  took  a  prominent  part.      Those  beyond 

I  Qun  neque  DardaniU  eaxnpia  potuere  perire, 
Meo  cum  capta  c»pi,  nee  cum  oombuste  oremarl.—  Ehwtia. 
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the  Adige,  hitherto  not  much  engaged  in  the  disputes  of 
oentral  Lombardj,  had  ahreadj  formed  a  separate  confederacj 
to  secure  themselves  from  encroachments^  which  appeared 
the  more  unjust,  as  they  had  never  borne  arms  against  the 
emperor.  Their  first  successes  corresponded  to^^^  ^q. 
the  justice  of  their  cause ;  Frederic  was  repulsed 
from  the  territory  of  Verona,  a  fortunate  augury  for  the  rest 
of  Lombardy.  These  two  clusters  of  cities  on  the  east  and 
west  of  the  Adige  now  united  themselves  into  the  famous 
Lombard  league,  the  terms  of  which  were  settled  in  a  general 
diet.  Their  alliance  was  to  last  twenty  years,  during  which 
they  pledged  themselves  to  mutual  assistance  against  any  one 
who  should  exact  more  fi'om  them  than  they  had  been  used 
to  perform  from  the  time  of  Henry  to  the  first  coming  of 
Frederic  into  Italy ;  implying  in  this  the  recovery  of  their 
elective  magistracies,  their  rights  of  war  and  peace,  and  those 
lucrative  privileges  which,  under  the  name  of  regalian,  had 
been  wrested  from  them  in  the  diet  of  Roncaglia.^ 

This  union  of  the  Lombard  cities  was  formed  at  a  very 
favorable  juncture.  Frederic  had  almost  ever  since  his 
accession  been  engaged  in  open  hostility  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  was  pursuing  the  fruitless  policy  of  Henry  lY., 
who  had  endeavored  to  substitute  an  antipope  of  his  own 
faction  for  the  legitimate  pontiff.  Li  the  prosecution  of  this 
scheme  he  had  besieged  Rome  with  a  great  army,  which,  the 
citizens  resbting  longer  than  he  expected,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
autumnal  pestilence  which  visits  Uie  neighborhood  of  that 
capital.  The  flower  of  Grerman  nobility  was  cut  off  by  this 
cakunity,  and  the  emperor  recrossed  the  Alps,  entirely  unable 
for  the  present  to  withstand  the  Lombard  confederacy.  Their 
first  overt  act  of  insurrection  was  the  rebuilding  of  Milan ; 
the  confederate  troops  all  joined  in  this  undertaking ;  and  the 
Milanese,  still  numerous,  though  dispersed  and  persecuted, 
revived  as  a  powerful  republic  Lodi  was  compelled  to 
enter  into  the  league;  Pavia  alone  continued  on  the  incpe- 

1  Wot  th«  natnn  and  oondltionfl  of  the  any  numerical  dwignatloii,  to  intcrprsi 

Lombard  iMffue,  besides  the  nsnal  an-  It  of  the  last  bearing  that  name;  m  we 

thorities.  see  Huratori 's  48th  dissertation,  say  King  William,  for  William  the  Third. 

Tlie  woros,  a  tempore  Henrici  Regis  nsqoe  And  eertsinly  the  liberties  of  Lombardj 

ad  incmitam  imperatoris  Vrederici,  leave  were  more  perfect  under  Henry  V.  than 

It  ambiguous  which  of  the  Henries  was  his  flither;  Derides  which,  the  one  reign 

Intended.    Huratori  thinks  It  was  Henry  might  still  be  remembered,  and  the  othei 

IV.,  because  the  cities  then  began  to  be  rested  in  tradition.    The  question,  how 

Independent.    It  seems,  howeTer,  nata-  eTer,  is  of  Uttle  moment. 
xaU  when  a  king  la  mentioned  without 
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rial  side.  Ab  a  dieck  to  PaTia,  and  to  the  marqms  of  Mont- 
feiraty  the  most  potent  of  the  independent  nolnlitjr,  the 
Lombards  planned  the  erection  of  a  new  dty  between  the 
ecmfines  of  therje  two  enemies,  in  a  rich  plain  to  the  sooth  of 
the  Po,  and  bestowed  upon  it,  in  compliment  to  the  Pope^ 
Alexander  III.,  the  name  of  Alessandria.  Thon^  from  its 
hasty  constroction,  Alessandria  was  even  in  that  age  deem- 
ed m^le  in  appearance,  it  rapidlj  became  a  thriving  and 
populous  citj.^  The  intrinsic  eneigj  and  resources  of  Lorn- 
bardj  were  now  made  manifest  Frederic,  who  had  tri- 
umphed bj  their  disunion,  was  unequal  to  contend  against 
their  league.  After  several  jears  of  indedsiye  war  the 
emperor  invaded  the  ^iilanese  territory ;  but  the  confederates 
gave  him  battle,  and  gained  a  complete  victcny  at  L^nana 
BftttteoT  Frederic  escaped  alone  and  di^pised  from  the 
Lcguftoo.  field,  with  little  hope  of  raising  a  fi^sh  armj, 
▲.».  U7e.  though  still  reluctant  from  shame  to  acquiesce  in 
the  frieedom  of  Lombardj.  He  was  at  length  persuaded, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  republic  <^  Venice,  to  consent 
to  a  truce  of  six  years,  the  provisional  terms  of  which  were 
all  favorable  to  the  league.  It  was  weakened,  however,  by 
the  defection  of  some  of  its  own  members ;  Cremona,  whidi 
had  never  cordially  united  with  her  ancient  enemies,  made 
separate  conditions  with  Frederic,  and  suffered  herself  to  be 
named  among  the  cities  on  the  imperial  side  in  the  armistice. 
Tortona  and  even  Alessandria  followed  the  same  course 
during  the  six  years  of  its  duration;  a  fatal  testimony  of 
unsubdued  animosities,  and  omen  of  the  calamities  of  Italy. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  truce  Frederic's  anxiety  to  secure 
p^^^^  the  crown  for  his  son  overcame  his  pride,  and  the 
OonsteiM*.  famous  peace  of  Constance  established  the  Lorn- 
•     "w-      y^Q^  republics  in  real  independence. 

By  the  treaty  of  Constance  the  cities  were  maintained  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  regalian  rights,  whether  within  their 
walb  or  in  their  district,  which  they  could  claim  by  usage. 
Those  of  levying  war,  of  erecting  fortifications,  and  of  admin- 
istering civil  and  criminal  justice,  were  specially  mentioned. 
The  nomination  of  their  consuls,  or  other  magistrates,  was 
left  absolutely  to  the  citizens ;  but  they  were  to  receive  the 

I  AltMtndrlft  WM  laniaiiMd,  fn  deri-  CaMraa,  aa  it  la  aetnsllj'  odled  la  th« 

Hon,  delU  pagUftf  from  the  thatch  with  peae«  of  Gonstanoe,  being  at  that  time 

which  the  houjes  were  cofvred.    Frederle  on  the  imperial  aide.    Bot  it  «xm  reoor 

*afl  yerj  deairoiu  to  elutnge  iti  muse  to  eored  ite  former  appeUatlon. 
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investitare  of  their  office  from  an  imperial  legate.  The  cus- 
tomary tributes  of  provision  during  the  emperor's  residence 
in  Italj  were  preserved ;  and  he  was  authorized  to  appoint  in 
every  city  a  judge  of  appeal  in  civil  causes.  The  Ix>mbard 
league  was  confirmed,  and  the  cities  were  permitted  to  renew 
it  at  their  own  discretion ;  but  they  were  to  take  every  ten 
years  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  This  just  compact 
preserved,  along  with  every  security  for  the  liberties  and 
welfare  of  the  cities,  as  much  of  the  imperial  prerogatives  as 
could  be  exercised  by  a  foreign  sovereign  consistently  with 
the  people's  happiness.^ 

The  successful  insurrection  of  Lombardy  is  a  memorable 
refutation  of  that  system  of  policy  to  which  its  advocates  give 
the  appellation  of  vigorous,  and  which  they  perpetually  hold 
forth  as  the  only  means  through  which  a  disaffected  people 
are  to  be  restrained.  By  a  certain  class  of  statesmen,  and 
by  all  men  of  harsh  and  violent  disposition,  measures  of  con- 
ciliation, adherence  to  the  spirit  of  treaties,  regard  to  ancient 
privileges,  or  to  those  rules  of  moral  justice  which  are  para- 
mount to  all  positive  right,  are  always  treated  with  derision. 
Terror  is  their  only  specific;  and  the  physical  inability  to 
rebel  their  only  security  for  allegiance.  But  if  the  razing  of 
cities,  the  abrogation  of  privileges,  the  impoverishment  and 
oppression  of  a  nation  could  assure  its  constant  submission, 
Fi^eric  Barbarossa  would  never  have  seen  the  militia  of 
Lombardy  arrayed  against  him  at  Legnano.  Whatever  may 
be  the  pressure  upon  a  conquered  people,  there  will  come  a 
moment  of  their  recoiL  Nor  is  it  material  to  allege,  in 
answer  to  the  present  instance,  that  the  accidental  destruction 
of  Frederic's  army  by  disease  enabled  the  cities  of  Lombardy 
to  succeed  in  their  resistance.  The  fact  may  well  be  dis- 
puted, since  Lombardy,  when  united,  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  equal  to  a  contest  with  any  Grerman  force  that 
could  have  been  brought  against  her ;  but  even  if  we  admit 
the  effect  of  this  circumstance,  it  only  exhibits  the  preca- 
riousness  of  a  policy  which  collateral  events  are  always  liable 
to  disturb.  Providence  reserves  to  itself  various  means  by 
which  the  bonds  of  the  oppressor  may  be  broken ;  and  it  is 
not  for  human  sagacity  to  anticipate  whether  the  army  of  a 
cx>nqueror  shall  moulder  in  the  unwholesome  marshes  of 
Rome  or  stiffen  with  frost  in  a  Russian  winter. 

1  Mimtori,  Antiquitates  Italto,  DIM  flO. 
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The  peace  of  Constance  presented  a  noble  opportunity  to 
the  Lombards  of  establishing  a  permanent  federal  union  of 
small  republics ;  a  form  of  government  congenial  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  Italj,  and  that,  perhaps,  onder  which  she  is 
again  destined  one  daj  to  flourish.  They  were  entitled  by 
the  provisions  of  that  treaty  to  preserve  their  league,  the 
basis  of  a  more  perfect  confederacy,  which  the  course  of 
events  would  have  emancipated  from  every  kind  of  subjec- 
tion to  Germany.^  But  dark,  long-cherished  hatreds,  and 
that  implacable  vindictiveness  which,  at  least  in  former  ages, 
distinguished  the  private  manners  of  Italy,  deformed  her 
national  character,  which  can  only  be  the  aggregate  of  in- 
dividual passions.  For  revenge  she  threw  away  the  pearl 
of  great  price,  and  sacrificed  even  the  recollection  of  that 
liberty  which  had  stalked  like  a  majestic  spirit  among  the 
ruins  of  Milan.^  It  passed  away,  that  high  disdain  of  abso- 
lute power,  that  steadiness  and  self-devotion,  which  raised  the 
half-civilized  Lombards  of  the  twelflh  century  to  the  level  of 
those  ancient  republics  from  whose  history  our  first  notions 
of  freedom  and  virtue  are  derived.  The  victim  by  turns  of 
selfish  and  sanguinary  Actions,  of  petty  tyrants,  and  of 
foreign  invaders,  Italy  has  fallen  like  a  star  from  its  place  iu 
heaven;  she  has  seen  her  harvests  trodden  down  by  the 
horses  of  the  stranger,  and  the  blood  of  her  children  wasted 
in  quarrels  not  their  own :  (hnquering  or  conquered^  in  the 
indignant  language  of  her  poet,  $till  aUhe  a  dove*  a  long 
retribution  for  the  tyranny  of  Rome. 

Frederic  did  not  attempt  to  molest  the  cities  of  Lombardy 
Aifci^  «f  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges  conceded  by 
B^y*  the  treaty  of  Constance.     His  ambition  was  di- 

verted to  a  new  scheme  for  aggrandizing  the  house  of  Suabia 
by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  Henry  with  Constance,  the 
aunt  and  heiress  of  WiDiam  H.,  king  of  SicUy.  That  king- 
dom,  which  the  first  monarch  Roger  had  elevated  to  a  high 

1  Though  Vban  wu  no  penoanent  dl«t  In  a  ftderal  eoDBtftutlon.  — Hnratori,  Ad- 

of  the  Lombard  league,  the  consala  and  ticblti  Italiane,  t.  Ui.  p.  126;  IMsBert.  GO; 

tiOde«t4fl  of  the  respectlTe  cttiee  oompoe-  Slsmondlf  t.  U.  p.  188. 

log  it  oocaaionally  met  In  oongnsB  to  de-  'Andgixar  laUberttiidiai, 

liberate  upon  measures  of  general  safety.  E  badar  ISeta  cgnl  ndiia,  e  dbe. 

Thus  assembled,  they  were  called  Recto-  Ruine  si,  ma  serritik  non  mat 

res  Soeietatis  Lombardias.    It  is  evident  Qaetana  Pssserini  (ossia  pintosla 

that,  if  Lombardy  had  continued  in  any  Oioran   Battiata  PsstorinL,)  in 

degree  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  union,  Mathias,  Componimentt  Uzfcl, 

this  congress  might  readily  have  become  vol.  iii.  p.  881. 

a  permanent  body « like  the  HclTetic  diet,  >  Per  serrir  sempre,  o  vindtrioe  o  rintib 


th  as  extensive  powers  as  are  necessaiy    — ^FUia^ 
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pitch  of  renown  and  power,  fell  into  decay  through  the 
misconduct  of  his  son  William,  sumamed  the  Bad,  and  did 
not  recover  much  of  its  lustre  under  the  second  William, 
though  stjled  the  Good.  His  death  without  issue  was 
apparently  no  remote  event;  and  Constance  was  the  sole 
legitimate  survivor  of  the  royal  family.  It  is  a  curious  cir« 
cumstance  that  no  hereditary  kingdom  appears  absolutely  to 
have  excluded  females  from  its  throne,  except  that  which 
from  its  magnitude  was  of  all  the  most  secure  from  falling 
into  the  condition  of  a  province.  The  Sicilians  felt  too 
late  the  defect  of  their  constitution,  which  permitted  an 
independent  people  to  be  transferred,  as  the  dowry  of  a 
woman,  to  a  foreign  prince,  by  whose  ministers  they  might 
justly  expect  to  be  insulted  and  oppressed.  Henry,  whose 
mai*riage  with  Constance  took  place  in  1186,  £uid  who  sue- 
ceeded  in  her  right  to  the  throne  of  Sicily  three  years  after- 
wards, was  exasperated  by  a  courageous  but  unsuccessful 
effort  of  the  Norman  barons  to  preserve  the  crown  for  an 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  royal  family;  and  his  reign  is 
disgraced  by  a  series  of  atrocious  cruelties.  The  power  of 
the  house  of  Suabia  was  now  at  its  zenith  on  each  side  of  the 
Alps ;  Henry  received  the  Imperial  crown  the  year  after  his 
father's  death  in  the  third  crusade,  and  even  prevailed  upon 
the  princes  of  Germany  to  elect  his  infant  son  Frederic  as 
his  successor.  But  his  own  premature  decease  clouded  the 
prospects  of  his  family :  Constance  survived  him  but  a  year ; 
and  a  child  of  four  years  old  was  left  with  the  inheritance  of 
a  kingdom  which  his  father's  severity  had  i-endered  disaf- 
fected, and  which  the  leaders  of  German  mercenaries  in  his 
service  desolated  and  disputed. 

During  the  minority  of  Frederic  II.,  from  1198  to  1216, 
the  papal  chair  was  fiUed  by  Innocent  III.,  a  name  innoetnt 
second  only,  and  hardly  second,  to  that  of  Gregory  i^- 
YII.  Young,  noble,  and  intrepid,  he  united  with  the  accus- 
tomed spirit  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  which  no  one  had 
ever  carried  to  so  high  a  point,  the  more  worldly  ambition  of 
consolidating  a  separate  principality  for  the  Holy  See  in  the 
oentre  of  Italy.  The  real  or  spurious  donations  of  Constan- 
tine,  Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Louis,  had  given  Vise  to  a 
perpetuai  claim,  on  the  part  of  the  popes,  to  very  extensive 
dominions;  but  little  of  tliis  liad  been  effectuated,  and  in 
Rome  itself  they  were  thwtuled  by  tlie  prefect,  an  offi^/ef 
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who  swore  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and  by  the  insubordinate 
spirit  of  the  people.  In  the  very  neighborhood  the  smalJ 
cities  owned  no  subjection  to  the  capital,  and  were  probably 
as  much  self-governed  as  those  of  Lombardy.  One  is  trans- 
ported back  to  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic  in  reading  of 
the  desperate  wars  between  Rome  and  Tibur  or  Tusculum ; 
neither  of  which  was  subjugated  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  At  a  further  distance  were  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto,  the  march  of  Ancona,  and  what  had  been  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna,  to  all  of  which  the  popes  had  more  or 
less  grounded  pretensions.  £arly  in  the  last-mentioned  age 
the  famous  countess  Matilda,  to  whose  zealous  protection 
Gregory  VII.  had  been  eminently  indebted  during  his  long 
dispute  with  the  emperor,  granted  the  reversion  of  all  her 
possessions  to  the  Holy  See,  first  in  the  lifetime  of  Gregory^ 
and  again  under  the  pontificate  of  Paschal  IIL  These  were 
very  extensive,  and  held  by  different  titles.  Of  her  yast 
Beqnest  of  i^ip^rial  fiefs,  Mantua,  Modena,  and  Tuscany,  she 
the  counteia  certainly  could  not  dispose.  The  duchy  of  Spoleto 
HatiidA.  j^^  march  of  Ancona  were  supposed  to  rest  upon 
a  different  footing.  I  confess  myself  not  distinctly  to  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  this  pai't  of  her  succession.  These 
had  been  formerly  among  the  great  fiet's  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  But  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  they  had  tacitly  ceased 
to  be  subject  to  the  emperors  some  years  before  they  were 
seized  by  Grodfrey  of  Lorraine,  fiather-in-law  and  step-father 
of  Matilda.  To  his  son,  her  husband,  she  succeeded  in  the 
possession  of  those  countries.  They  are  commonly  consid- 
ered as  her  alodial  or  patrimonial  property ;  yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how,  being  herself  a  subject  of  the  empire,  she  could 
transfer  even  her  alodial  estates  from  its  sovereignty.  Nor 
on  the  other  hand  can  it  api)arently  be  maintained  that  she 
was  lawful  sovereign  of  countries  which  had  not  long  since 
been  imperial  fiefs,  and  the  suzerainty  over  which  had  never 
been  renounced.  The  original  title  of  the  Holy  See,  there- 
fore, does  not  seem  incontestable  even  as  to  this  part  of  Ma- 
tilda's donation.  But  I  state  with  hesitation  a  difiiculty  to 
which  the  authors  I  have  consulted  do  not  adverL^     It  is 

1  It  Is  almost  hopeless  to  look  fi>r  ez-  the  whole,  the  fkirest  of  them  all,  mores 

plicit  Information  npon  the  rights  and  CHutiouslyover  this  gronnd;  except  when 

pretensions  of  the  Roman  see  in  Italian  the  claimfl  of  Rome  happen  to  clash  with 

tnriters  evten  of  the  eighteenth  century.-  thom>  of  the  house  of  Bate.    But  I  haia 

Uuiatozi,  the  most  learned,  and  upon  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  by  ths 
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certain,  however,  that  the  emperors  kept  possession  oi  the 
whole  during  the  twelilh  century,  and  treated  both  Spoleto 
and  Ancona  as  parts  of  the  empire,  notwithstanding  continual 
remonstrances  from  the  Boman  pontiffs.  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa,  at  the  negotiations  of  Venice  in  1177,  promised  to 
restore  the  patrimony  of  Matilda  in  fifteen  years ;  but  at  the 
dose  of  tliat  period  Henry  YI.  was  not  disposed  to  execute 
this  arrangement,  and  granted  the  county  in  fief  to  some  of 
his  Gferman  followers.  Upon  his  death  the  circumstances 
were  favorable  to  Innocent  III.  The  infant  king  of  Sicily 
had  been  intrusted  by  Constance  to  his  guardianship.  A 
double  election  of  Philip,  brother  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of 
Otho  duke  of  Brunswick,  engaged  the  princes  of  Germany, 
who  had  entirely  overlooked  the  claims  of  young  Frederic, 
in  a  doubtful  civil  war.  Neither  party  was  in  a  condition  to 
enter  Italy ;  and  the  imperial  dignity  was  vacant  for  several 
years,  till,  the  death  of  Philip  removing  one  competitor,  Otho 
IV.,' whom  the  pope  had  constantly  favored,  was  crowned 
emperor.  During  this  interval  the  Italians  had  no  superior ; 
and  Innocent  availed  himself  of  it  to  maintain  the  pretensions 
of  the  see.  These  he  backed  by  the  production  of  rather  a 
questionable  document,  the  will  of  Henry  VI.,  said  to  have 
been  found  among  the  baggage  of  Marquard,  one  of  the 
German  soldiers  who  had  been  invested  with  fiefs  by  the 
late  emperor.  The  cities  of  what  we  now  call  the  EooUMbsti* 
ecclesiastical  state  had  in  the  twelfth  century  their  ^  ^J^  "** 
own  municipal  government  like  those  of  Lombardy ;  innocent 
but  they  wei*e  far  less  able  to  assert  a  complete  in-  ^^ 
dependence.  They  gladly,  therefore,  put  themselves  under 
tlie  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  which  held  out  some  prospect 
of  securing  them  from  Marquard  and  other  rapacious  parti- 
sans, without  disturbing  their  internal  regulations.  Thus  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto  and  march  of  Ancona  submitted  to  Innocent 
III. ;  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  constant  posses- 
sion of  such  extensive  territories,  and  some  years  afterwards 
adopted  the  prudent  course  of  granting  Ancona  in  fief  to  the 
marquis  of  £ste.  He  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  neglect 
his  authority  at  home ;  the  prefect  of  Rome  was  now  com- 
pelled to  swear  allegiance  to  the  pope,  which  put  an  end  to 

penual  of  some  diy  and  tedloiu  dimerta-  iMminf^  Bcaroely  inferior  to  that  of  Ma- 
ilona  in  St.  Hare  (Abr6g6  Chronologlqne  ratori,  poarawcU  men)  opportunity  and 
ia  riiist.  da  I'ltalie,  t.  iy.)|  who,  with    inclination  to  speak  out. 
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the  regnlar  imperial  supremacy  over  that  citj,  and  the  priTi- 
leges  of  the  citizens  were  abridged.  This  is  the  proper  era 
of  that  temporal  soyereignty  which  the  bishops  <£  Rome 
possess  over  their  own  city,  though  still  prevented  by  various 
causes,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  from  becoming  unques- 
tioned and  unlimited. 

The  policy  of  Rome  was  now  more  clearly  defined  than 
ever.  In  order  to  pre^r\'e  what  she  had  thus  suddenly 
gained  rather  by  opportunity  than  strength,  it  was  her  interest 
to  enfeeble  the  im{>erial  power,  and  consequently  to  maintain 
Langneor  the  freedom  of  the  Italian  republics.  Tuscany 
^'"■*"^-  had  hitherto  been  ruled  by  a  marquis  of  the  em- 
peror's appointment,  though  her  cities  were  fiourishing,  and, 
within  themselves,  independent.  In  imitation  of  the  Lom- 
bard confederacy,  and  impelled  by  Innooent  IIL,  they  now 
(with  the  exception  of  Pisa,  which  was  always  strongly 
attached  to  the  empire)  formed  a  similar  league  for  the 
preservation  of  their  rights.  In  this  league  the  infiuence 
of  the  pope  was  far  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  that 
of  Lombardy.  Although  the  latter  had  been  in  alliance 
with  Alexander  111.,  and  was  formed  during  the  height  of 
his  dispute  with  Frederic,  this  ecclesiastical  quarrel  mingled 
so  little  in  their  struggle  for  liberty  that  no  allusion  to  it  is 
foimd  in  the  act  of  their  confederacy.  But  the  Tuscan  union 
was  expressly  established  ^'  for  the  honor  and  aggrandizement 
of  the  apostolic  see."  The  members  bound  themselves  to 
defend  the  pos.sessions  and  rights  of  the  church,  and  not  to 
acknowledge  any  king  or  emperor  without  the  approbation 
of  the  supreme  pontiff.^  The  Tuscans  accordingly  were 
more  thoroughly  attached  to  the  church  party  thaa  the  Lom- 
bards, whose  principle  was  animosity  towards  the  house  of 
Suabia.  Hence,  when  Innocent  III.,  some  time  after,  sup- 
ported Frederic  11.  against  the  emperor  Otho  IV.,  the  Mi- 
lanese and  their  allies  were  arranged  on  the  imperial  side ; 
but  the  Tuscans  continued  to  adhere  to  the  pope. 

In  the  wars  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  against  Milan  and 
r«ctioDiof  ^^  allies,  we  have  seen  the  cities  of  Lombardy 
Oaeiff  and  divided,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  firmly 
QhibeUni.      attached  to  the  imperial  interest.    It  does  not  ap- 

■  Quod  poi»«iftOD«8et  Jam  neronncte  perent,  nisi  qnem  Komanus  pontiftx  ap- 
•oelesin  bonft  fldedefeuderent;  et  qaod  probaret.  Muratori,  IMsiiert.  48.  (Latla^ 
uoilum  io  nsgem  ant  impemtoram  red-    t.  iT.  p.  830;  ItaUani  t.  iil.  p.  112.) 
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pear,  I  believe,  from  history,  though  it  is  by  no  means  im« 
probable,  that  the  citizens  were  at  so  early  a  time  divided 
among  themselves,  as  to  their  line  of  public  policy,  and  that 
the  adherence  of  a  particular  city  to  the  emperor,  or  to  the 
Lombard  league,  was  only,  as  proved  afterwards  the  case, 
that  one  faction  or  another  acquired  an  ascendancy  in  its 
councils.  But  jealousies  long  existing  between  the  diiferent 
classes,  and  only  suspended  by  the  national  struggle  which 
terminated  at  Constance,  ga^  e  rise  to  new  modifications  of  in- 
terests,  and  new  relations  towards  the  empire.  About  the 
year  1200,  or  perHaps  a  little  later,  the  two  leading  parties 
which  divided  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  whose  mutual  ani- 
mosity, having  no  general  subject  of  contention,  required  the 
association  of  a  name  to  dirtx;t  as  well  as  invigorate  its  preju- 
dices, became  distinguished  by  the  celebrated  appellations  of 
Guelfs  and  Ghibelins ;  the  former  adhering  to  the  papal  side, 
the  latter  to  that  of  the  emperor.  These  names  were  derived 
from  Grermany,  and  had  been  the  rallying  word  of  faction  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  that  country  before  they  were 
transported  to  a  still  more  favorable  soil.  The  Guelfs  took 
their  name  from  a  very  illustrious  family,  several  of  whom 
had  successively  been  dukes  of  Bavaria  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries.  The  heiress  of  the  last  of  these  inter- 
married with  a  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Este,  a  noble 
family  settled  near  Padua,  and  possessed  of  great  estates  on 
each  bank  of  the  lower  Po.  They  gave  birth  to  a  second 
line  of  Guelfs,  from  whom  the  royal  house  of  Brunswick  is 
descended.  The  name  of  Ghibelin  is  derived  from  a  village 
in  Franconia,  whence  Conrad  the  Salic  came,  the  progenitor, 
through  females,  of  the  Suabian  emperors.  At  the  election 
of  Lothaire  in  1125,  the  Suabian  family  were  disappointed 
of  what  they  considered  almost  an  hereditary  possession  ;  and 
at  this  time  an  hostility  appears  to  have  commenced  between 
them  and  the  house  of  Guelf,  who  were  nearly  related  to  Jj> 
thaire.  Henry  the  Proud,  and  his  son  Henry  the  Lion,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  latter  family,  were  frequently  persecuted 
by  the  Suabian  emperors ;  but  their  fortunes  belong  to  the 
history  of  Germany.*  Meanwhile  the  elder  branch,  though 
not  reserved  for  such  glorious  destinies  as  the  Guelfs,  contin- 

1  Tha   Qflfmun  origin  of  th«0e   eele-    inatton  tmnsftrred  to  Ttaly.    StmTixM 
brated  ft«tioiM  is  clearly  proTed  by  a    Oorpos  Hist.  Gennan.  p.  STU^  and  Mam 
paflMga  in  Otho  of  Frisingen,  who  Urvd    tori^  a.d.  1152. 
half  a  eenturr  befbro  we  find  the  denom- 
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oed  to  floarish  in  Italy ;  the  marqaises  of  £>te  were  bj  far 
the  most  powerful  nobles  in  eastern  Lombards,  and  about  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  began  to  be  considered  as  the 
heads  of  the  church  party  in  their  neighborhood.  They  were 
frequently  chosen  to  the  office  of  pode<ta,  or  chief  magistrate, 
by  the  cities  oC  Romagna ;  and  in  1208  the  people  of  Fer- 
rara  set  the  fatal  example  of  sacrificing  their  freedom  for 
tranquillity,  by  electing  Azzo  VII.,  marquis  of  Este,  as  their 
lord  or  sovereign.* 

Otho  IV.  was  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  consequently 
Oth  TV  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Guelfs.  On  his  obtaining  the  imperial 
crown,  the  prejudices  of  Italian  factions  were  di- 
verted out  of  their  usual  channel.  He  was  soon  engaged  in 
a  quarrel  with  the  pope,  whose  hostility  to  the  empire  was 
certain,  into  whatever  hands  it  mi^ht  fall.  In  Milan,  how- 
ever, and  generally  in  the  cities  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Lombard  league  against  Frederic  I.,  hatred  of  the  house  of 
Suabia  prevailed  more  tlian  jealousy  of  the  imperial  prerog- 
atives ;  they  adhered  to  names  rather  than  to  principles,  arid 
supported  a  Guelf  emperor  even  against  the  pope.  Terms 
of  this  description,  having  no  definite  relation  to  principles 
which  it  might  be  troul)lesome  to  learn  and  defend,  are  al- 
ways acceptable  to  mankind,  and  have  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  precluding  altogether  that  spirit  of  compromise  and  ac- 
commodation, by  which  it  is  sometimes  endeavored  to  ob- 
struct their  tendency  to  hate  and  injure  each  other.  From 
this  time,  every  city,  and  almost  every  citizen,  gloried  in  one 
of  these  barbarous  denominations.  In  several  cities  the  im- 
perial party  predominated  through  hatred  of  their  neighbors, 
who  espoused  tliat  of  the  church.  Thus  the  inveterate  feuds 
between  Pisa  and  Florence,  Modena  and  Bologna,  Cremona 
and  Milan,  threw  them  into  opposite  factions.  But  there 
was  in  every  one  of  these  a  strong  party  against  that  which 
prevailed,  and  consequently  a  Guelf  city  frequently  became 
Ghibelin,  or  conversely,  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
time.* 

1  Stemondi,  t.  II.  p.  829  nalla  si  opert  lotto  nome  o  pretento  delle 

*  For  the  Ouelf  and  QhiMIn  Ikettoiu,  fksioni  saddette.     SoUunente  riteniMro 

beside*  the  hiBtorians,  the  6l4t  diaMrtar  eaae  plede  in  alcume   prirate  fkmlglie. 

tion  of  Mumtori  nboald  be  read.    There  Aiitichit4  Itallane,  t.  iU.   p.  148.    Bat 

ifl  tome  degree  of  inaocaracj  in  his  Ian-  certainly  the  namM  of  Gnelf  and  Obibo- 

goage,  where  he  apeaks  of  these  dlstiae-  lin,  as  party  distinctionii,  may  be  traced 

tions  expiring  at  the  beginning  of  the  all  through  the  fifteenth  century.    Tb« 

fifteenth  century.    Quel  seoolo,  e  Tero,  Ibrmer  Iketlon  showed  itself  distinctly  fn 

abboud6  aoch'  esso  di  molte  guerre,  ma  the  iosurrecfelon  of  the  cities  sahi«et  t» 
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The  change  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  the  politics  of 
the  Guelf  party  lasted  only  during  the  reign  of  _^ 
Otho  IV.  When  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Suabia 
grew  up  to  manhood,  Innocent,  who,  though  his  guardian, 
had  taken  little  care  of  his  interests,  as  long  as  he  flattered 
himself  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  Guelf  emperor  obedient, 
placed  the  young  Frederic  at  the  head  of  an  opposition,  com- 
]»osed  of  cities  always  attached  to  his  family,  and  of  such  as 
implicitly  followed  the  see  of  Borne.  He  met  with  consider- 
able success  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  afler  the  death 
of  Otho,  received  the  imperial  crown.  But  he  had  no  longer 
to  expect  any  assistance  from  the  pope  who  conferred  it  In- 
nocent was  dead,  and  Honorius  IIL,  his  successor,  could  not 
behold  without  apprehension  the  vast  power  of  Frederic,  sup- 
ported in  Lombardy  by  a  faction  which  balanced  that  of  the 
church,  and  menacing  the  ecclesiastical  territories  on  the  oth- 
er side,  by  the  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  This  king- 
dom, feudatory  to  Rome,  and  long  her  fli*mest  ally,  was  now, 
by  a  fatal  connection  which  she  had  not  been  able  to  prevent, 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  her  most  dangerous  enemy.  Hence 
the  temporal  dominion  which  Innocent  III.  had  taken,  so 
much  pains  to  establish,  l>ecame  a  very  precarious  possession, 
exposed  on  each  side  to  the  attacks  of  a  power  that  had  legit- 
imate pretensions  to  almost  every  province  composing  it. 
The  life  of  Frederic  II.  was  wasted  in  an  unceasing  conten- 
tion with  the  church,  and  with  his  Italian  subjects,  whom  she 
excited  to  rebellions  against  him.  Without  inveighing,  like 
the  popish  writers,  f^inst  this  prince,  certainly  an  encour- 
ager  of  letters,  and  endowed  with  many  eminent  qualities, 
we  may  lay  to  his  charge  a  good  deal  of  dissimulation ;  I  will 
not  add  ambition,  because  I  am  not  aware  of  any  period  in 
the  reign  of  Frederic,  when  he  was  not  obliged  to  act  on  his 
defence  against  the  aggression  of  others.  But  if  he  had  been 
a  model  of  virtues,  such  men  as  Honorius  HI.,  Gregory  IX., 
and  Innocent  IV.,  the  popes  with  whom  he  had  successively 

MilAn,  upon  the  death  of  OUn  Oaleaan  Steikno  Inftarora,  In  1487,  spealu  tamih 

ViscoQti  la  1404.    It  appeared  again  in  iarly  of  them.    Script.  Rer.  Ital.  t.  Ui. 

the  attempt  of  the  MUaneee  to  re«eUb-  p.  1221.    Anfl  eren  in  the  conquest  of 

Hflh  their  republic  in  1447.     Siamondi,  Hilaa  by  Loab  XII.  in  1600,  the  Quelik 

t.  Iz.  p.  831.    So  in  1477,  Ludorico  Sfona  of  that  city  are  repreeented  a*  attached 

made  use  of  Ghibelin  pr^udlces  to  ex-  to  the  French  PActv,  while  the  Ohibelina 

elude  tbB  regent  Bonne  of  Saroy  aa  a  abetted  LudoTlco  Sfom  and  Maximilian. 

3n«lf.    Slsmondi,  t.  xl.  p.  79.    In  the  Gniociardini,  p.  909.    Other  paaaages  in 

enoleeiaetieal  state  the  same  distinctions  the  same  historian  show  these  fSutions  t« 

•ppear  to  hare  been  preserved  still  later,  have  been  alive  InTirioas  parts  of  Itaiy 
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to  contend,  would  not  have  given  him  respite,  while  he  re- 
mained master  of  Naples,  as  well  as  the  empire.^ 

It  was  the  custom  of  every  pope  to  urge  princes  into  a 
crusade,  which  the  condition  ^of  Palestine  rendered  indispen 
sable,  or,  more  properij,  desperate.  But  this  great  piece  of 
supererogatory  devotimi  had  never  yet  been  raised  into  an 
absolute  duty  of  their  station,  nor  had  even  private  persona 
been  ever  required  to  take  up  the  cross  by  compulsion.  Hono- 
rius  III.,  however,  exacted  a  vow  from  Frederic,  before  he  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  imperial  crown,  that  he  would  undertake 
a  crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  Frederic  sub- 
mitted to  this  engagement,  which  perhaps  he  never  designed 
to  keep,  and  certainly  endeavored  aflerwards  to  evade- 
Though  he  became  by  marriage  nominal  king  of  Jerusalem,* 
his  excellent  understanding  was  not  captivated  with  so  barren 
a  proi^pect,  and  at  length  his  delays  in  the  performance  of  his 
vow  provoked  Gregory  IX.  to  issue  against  him  a  sentence 
{3^  excommunication.  Such  a  thunderbolt  was  not  to  be 
lightly  regarded ;  and  Frederic  sailed,  the  next  year,  for  Pal' 
estine.  But  having  disdained  to  solicit  absolution  for  what 
he  considered  as  no  crime,  the  court  of  Rome  was  excited  to 
still  fiercer  indignation  against  this  profanation  of  a  crusade 
by  an  excommunicated  sovereign.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Pal- 
estine, he  received  intelligence  that  the  papal  troops  had 
broken  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    No  one  could  ration 

iThie  nnoor  of  Ugoted  CathoUes  feer  and  helms  of  Intwlla,  wife  of  Ooimd 
■gidiist  Frederie  has  hardly  sabsidad  at  marqnia  of  Montferrat.  This  Isabella 
the  present  day.  A  Tery  moderate  com-  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Almario 
mendation  of  him  in  'Hraboschl,  toI.  iT.  or  Amanry,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  by 
t.  7,  was  not  suflbred  to  pass  uneontra-  the  deaths  of  her  brother  Baldwin  IV^ 
dieted  by  the  Roman  editor.  And  though  of  her  eldest  sister  Sibilla,  wife  of  Quy  de 
llnratori  shows  quite  enough  prt^udloe  Lusignan,  and  that  sister's  eliild  Bald- 
agdnst  that  emperor's  chamcter,  a  fleroe  win  V.,  succeeded  to  a  claim  upon  Jem- 
Roman  bigot,  whose  animadrersions  are  salem,  which,  since  the  Tictories  of 
printed  in  the  17thTolume  of  his  Annals  Saladin,  was  not  Teiy  profitable.  It  is 
(Bto.  edition),  flies  into  paroxysms  of  ftiry  said  that  the  kings  of  Naples  deduce 
at  erery  syllable  that  looks  like  modera-  their  title  to  that  sounding  inheritance 
tlon.  It  is  well  known  that,  although  ftom  this  marriage  of  Frederic  (Qian- 
the  public  policy  of  Rome  has  long  dis-  none,  1.  zrl.  c.  2);  but  the  extinction  of 
played  the  pacific  temper  of  weakness,  Frederic's  posterity  must  have,  strictly 
the  thermometer  of  eocleeiastleal  senti-  speaking,  put  an  end  to  any  right  derired 
ment  in  that  city  stands  rery  nearly  as  from  him ;  and  Oiannone  liimself  tndi- 
high  as  in  the  thirteenth  century  [1810].  cates  a  better  title  by  the  cession  of 
Olannone,  who  suflEsred  for  his  boldness,  Maria,  a  princess  of  Antloch,  and  legitl- 
has  drawn  Frederic  II.  very  fiiTorably,  mate  hdress  of  Jerusalem,  to  Charles  of 
periiaps  too  &Torably,  in  the  16th  and  Aqjon  in  1272.  How  fior,  indeed,  this 
i7th  books  of  the  TstoriaClrile  di  Napoli.  may  have  been  regularly  transmitted  to 

'The    second    wife    of  Frederic   was  the  present  king  of  Naples,  I  do  not 

lolante,  or  Violante,  daughter  of  John,  know,  and  am  sure  that  it  is  not  worth 

•ountof  Brianne,  by  Maria,  eldest  daugh*  *hile  to  inquire. 
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allj  haye  blamed  Frederic,  if  he  had  quitted  the  Holy  Land 
as  he  found  it;  but  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Saracens, 
which,  though  by  no  means  so  disadvantageous  as  under  all 
the  circumstances  might  have  been  expected,  served  as  a  pre* 
text  for  new  calumnies  against  him  in  Europe.  The  cliarge 
of  irreligion,  eagerly  and  successfully  propagated,  he  repelled 
by  persecuting  edicts  against  heresy,  that  do  no  great  honor 
to  his  memory,  and  availed  him  little  at  the  time.  Over  his 
Neapolitan  dominions  he  exercised  a  rigorous  government^ 
rendered  perhaps  necessary  by  the  levity  and  insubordination 
characteristic  of  the  inhabitants,  but  which  tended,  through 
the  artful  representations  of  Honorius  and  Gregory,  to  alann 
and  alienate  the  Italian  repubUcs. 

A  new  generation  had  risen  up  in  Lombardy  since  the 
peace  of  Constance,  and  the  prerogatives  reserved  ^^  ^^^^ 
by  that  treaty  to  the  empire  were  so  seldom  called  with  Um 
into  action,  that  few  cities  were  disposed  to  recol-  ^"^^^'^^ 
lect  their  existence.  They  denominated  themselves  Guel&  or 
Ghibelins,  according  to  habit,  and  out  of  their  mutual  oppo- 
sition, but  without  much  reference  to  the  empire.  Those  how- 
*  ever  of  the  former  party,  and  especially  Milan,  retained  their 
antipathy  to  the  house  of  Suabia.  Though  Frederic  IL  was 
entitled,  as  far  as  established  usage  can  create  a  right,  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy,  the  Milanese  would  never  acknowledge 
him,  nor  permit  his  coronation  at  Monza,  according  to  ancient 
ceremony,  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings.  The 
pope  fomented,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  this  disaffected 
spirit,  and  encouraged  the  Lombard  cities  to  renew  their  for* 
mer  league.  This,  although  conformable  to  a  provision  in 
the  treaty  of  Constance,  was  manifestly  hostile  to  Frederic, 
and  may  be  eonsidered  as  the  commencement  of  a  second 
contest  between  the  republican  cities  of  Lombardy  and  the 
empire.  But  there  was  a  striking  difference  between  this  and 
the  former  confederacy  against  Frederic  Barbarossa.  In  the 
league  of  1167,  almost  every  dty,  forgetting  all  smaller  ani- 
mosities in  the  great  cause  of  defending  the  national  privi- 
leges, contributed  its  share  of  exertion  to  sustain  that  perilous 
conflict ;  and  this  transient  unanimity  in  a  people  so  distracted 
by  internal  faction  as  the  Lombards  is  the  surest  witness  to 
the  justice  of  their  undertaking.  Sixty  years  afterwarda, 
iheir  war  against  the  second  Frederic  had  less  of  provocation 
tnd  less  of  public  spirit     It  was  in  fact  a  partly  struggle  of 
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Guelf  and  6hn)elin  cities,  to  which  the  names  of  the  church 
and  the  empire  gave  more  of  dignity  and  consistence. 

The  republics  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  so 

numerous  and  independent,  and  their  revolutions  so 
ment^oT  frequent,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  avoid  con- 
LOTnbMd       fusion   in   following  their    history.     It  will  give 

more  arrangement  to  our  ideas,  and  at  the  same 
time  illustrate  the  changes  that  took  place  in  these  little 
states,  if  we  consider  them  as  divided  into  four  clusters  or 
constellations,  not  indeed  unconnected  one  with  another,  yet 
each  having  its  own  centre  of  motion  and  its  own  boundaries. 
The  first  of  these  we  may  suppose  formed  of  the  cities  in 
central  Lombardy,  between  the  Sessia  and  the  Adige,  the 
Alps  and  the  Ligurian  mountains;  it  comprehends  Milan, 
Cremona,  Pavia,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Man- 
tua, Lodi,  Alessandria,  and  several  others  less  distinguished. 
These  were  the  original  seats  of  Italian  liberty,  the  great 
movers  in  the  wars  of  the  elder  Frederic.  Milan  was  at  the 
head  of  this  cluster  of  cities,  and  her  influence  gave  an  ascen- 
dency to  the  Guelf  party ;  she  had,  since  the  treaty  of  Con- 
stance, rendered  Lodi  and  Pavia  almost  her  subjects,  and  was 
in  strict  union  with  Brescia  and  Piacenza.  Parma,  however, 
and  Cremona,  were  unshaken  defenders  of  the  empire.  In 
the  second  class  we  may  place  the  cities  of  the  march  of  Ve- 
rona, between  the  Adige  and  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  Of 
these  there  were  but  four  worth  mentioning :  Verona,  Vicenza, 
Padua  and  Treviso.  The  citizens  of  all  the  four  were  in- 
clined to  the  Guelf  interests ;  but  a  powerful  body  of  rural 
nobility,  who  had  never  been  compelled,  like  those  upon  the 
Upper  Po,  to  quit  their  fortresses  in  the  hilly  country,  op 
reside  within  the  walls,  attached  themselves  to  the  opposite 
denomination.^  Some  of  them  obtained  very  great  authority 
in  the  civil  feuds  of  these  four  republics ;  and  especially  two 
brothers,  Eccelin  and  Alberic  da  Romano,  of  a  rich  and  dis- 
tinguished family,  known  for  its  devotion  to  the  empire.  By 
extraordinary  vigor  and  decision  of  character,  by  dissimula- 
tion and  breach  of  oaths,  by  the  intimidating  effects  of  almost 
unparalleled  cruelty,  Eccelin  da  Romano  became  afler  some 
years  the  absolute  master  of  three  cities,  Padua,  Verona, 
and  Vicenza;   and  the  Guelf  party,  in  consequence,  was 

1  Slamondt,  t.  ii.  p.  222. 
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entirely  subverted  beyond  the  Adige,  during  the  continuance 
of  his  tyranny.*  Another  cluster  was  composed  of  the  cities 
in  Romagna ;  Bologna,  Imola,  Faenza,  Ferrara,  and  several 
others.  Of  these,  Bologna  was  far  the  most  powerful,  and, 
as  no  city  was  more  steadily  for  the  interests  of  the  church, 
the  Guelfs  usually  predominated  in  this  class ;  to  which  also 
the  influence  of  the  house  of  Este  not  a  little  contributed. 
Modena,  though  not  geographically  within  the  limits  of  this 
division,  may  be  classed  along  with  it  from  her  constant  wars 
with  Bologna.  A  fourth  class  will  comprehend  the  whole 
of  Tuscany,  separated  almost  entirely  from  the  politics  of 
Lombardy  and  Komagna.  Florence  headed  the  Guelf  cities 
in  this  province,  Pisa  the  Ghibelin.  The  Tuscan  union  was 
formed,  as  has  been  said  above,  by  Innocent  III.,  and  was 
strongly  inclined  to  the  popes;  but  gradually  the  Ghibelin 
party  acquired  its  share  of  influence ;  and  the  cities  of  Siena, 
Arezzo,  and  Lucca  shifted  their  policy,  according  to  external 
circumstances  or  the  fluctuations  of  their  internal  factions. 
The  petty  cities  in  the  region  of  Spoleto  and  Ancona  hardly 
perhaps  deserve  the  name  of  republics ;  and  Genoa  does  not 
readily  fall  into  any  of  our  four  classes,  unless  her  wars  with 
Pisa  may  be  thought  to  connect  her  with  Tuscany.* 

After  several  years  of  transient  hostility  and  precarious 
truce,  the  Guelf  cities  of  Lombardy  engaged  in  a  regular 
and  protracted  war  with  Frederic  II.,  or  more  properly  with 
their  Ghibelin  adversaries.  Few  events  of  this  contest  de- 
serve particular  notice.  Neither  party  ever  obtained  such 
dedsive  advantages  as  had  alternately  belonged  to  Frederic 

«  The  emeltiM  of  Eocelln  excited  nnl-  ooxmtrj  nema  to  be  lees  elucidated  hj 

▼ereal  horror  in  an  age  when  inhtimanfty  andent  or  modern  writers  than  thai  of 

towards  enemlea  wan  as  common  as  fear  other  parte  of  Italy.    It  was  at  this  time 

and  roTenge  oonld  make  it.    It  was  an  divided  between  the   eonnts   of  Savoy 

ninal  trick  of  beggars,  all  over  Italy,  to  and  marquises  of  Montferrat.    But  AstL. 

pretend  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  Chieri,  and  Turin,  especially  the    two 

their  eyes   or  limbs  by    the   Veronese  former,  appear  to  have  had  a  republican 

tyrant.    There  is  hardly  an  instance  in  Jbrm  of  goTemment.    They  were,  how- 

Buropean   history  of  so  sanguinary  a  ever,  not  absolutely  independent.    The 

government  subsisting    for  more  than  only  Piedmontese  city  that  can  propeily 

twenty  years.    The  crimes  of  Eccelin  are  be  considered  as  a  separate  state,  in  the 

remai^bly  well  authenticated  by  the  thirteenth  century,   was  Veroelll;    and 

testimony  of  several  contemporary  writ-  even   there   the    bishop   seems  to  liave 

ers,  who  enter  into  great  details.    Most  possessed  a  sort  of  temporal  sovereignty. 

of  these  are  found  in  the  seventh  volume  I>eniDa,author  of  the  Rivolusionl  d^Italia, 

of  Scriptores*  Rerum  Italiearum.     Sis-  first  printed  in  1769,  lived  to  publish  in 

mondi,  t.  iii.  p.  88,  111,  208,  is  more  ftill  hts  old  age  a  history  of  western  Italy,  or 

than  any  of  the  modems.  Piedmont,  ft>om  which  I  have  gleaned  a 

*  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  Piedmont  fe«fiu;ts. — Istoria dell' Italia Occidentatei 

\li   this  division.    The  history  of  that  Torino,  1809,  6  vols.  8vo 
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Barbarossa  and  the  Lombard  confederacy,  during  the  war  of 
the  preceding  centurj.  A  defeat  of  the  Milanese  bj  the 
emperor,  at  Corte  Nuova,  in  1237,  was  balanced  hj  hia 
unsuccessful  siege  at  Brescia  the  next  jear.  The  Pisans 
assisted  Frederic  to  gain  a  great  naval  victory  over  the 
Grenoese  fleet,  in  1241;  but  he  was  obliged  to  rise  from  the 
blockade  of  Parma,  which  had  left  the  standard  of  Ghibelin- 
ism,  in  1248.  Ultimately,  however,  the  strength  of  the 
house  of  Suabia  was  exhausted  by  so  tedious  a  struggle ;  the 
Ghibelins  of  Italy  had  their  vicissitudes  of  success ;  but  their 
country,  and  even  themselves,  lost  more  and  more  of  the 
ancient  connection  with  Grermany. 

In  this  resistance  to  Frederic  II.  the  Lombards  were  much 
indebted  to  the  constant  support  of  Gregory  IX.  and  his 
successor  Innocent  IV. ;  and  the'  Guelf,  or  the  church  party, 
were  used  as  synonymous  terms.  These  pontiffs  bore  an 
unquenchable  hatred  to  the  house  of  Suabia.  No  concessions 
mitigated  their  animosity;  no  reconciliation  was  sincere. 
Whatever  faults  may  be  imputed  to  Frederic,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one,  not  blindly  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to 
deny  that  he  was  iniquitously  proscribed  by  her  unprincipled 
ambition.  His  real  crime  was  the  inheritance  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  the  name  of  the  house  of  Suabia.  In  1239  he 
was  excommunicated  by  Gregory  IX.  To  this  he  was  tol- 
erably accustomed  by  former  experience ;  but  the  sentence 
was  attended  by  an  absolution  of  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  and  a  formal  deposition.  These  sentences  were 
not  very  effective  upon  men  of  vigorous  minds,  or  upon  those 
whose  passions  were  engaged  in  their  cause ;  but  they  influ- 
enced both  those  who  feared  the  threatenings  of  the  clergy 
and  those  who  wavered  already  as  to  their  line  of  political 
conduct.  In  the  fluctuating  state  of  Lombardy  the  excom- 
munication of  Frederic  undermined  his  interests  even  in 
cities  like  Paima,  that  had  been  friendly,  and  seemed  to 
identify  the  cause  of  his  enemies  with  that  of  religion  —  a 
prejudice  artfully  fomented  by  means  of  calumnies  propagated 
against  himself,  and  which  the  conduct  of  such  leading 
Ghibelins  as  Eccelin,  who  lived  in  an  open  defiance  of  God 
and  man,  did  not  contribute  to  lessen.  In  1240,  Gregory 
proceeded  to  publish  a  crusade  against  Frederic,  as  if  he  had 
been  an  open  enemy  to  religion;  which  he  revenged  by 
putting  to  death  all  the  prisoners  he  made  who  wore  the 
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cross.  There  was  one  thing  wanting  to  make  the  expulsion 
of  the  emperor  from  the  Christian  commonwealth  more  com- 
plete. Gregory  IX.  accordingly  projected,  and  Innocent  IV 
carried  into  effect,  the  convocarion  of  a  general  counciL 
This  was  held  at  Lyons,  an  imperial  city,  but  over  council  of 
which  Frederic  could  no  longer  retain  his  suprem-  Lyons, 
acy.  In  this  assembly,  where  one  hundred  and  ^'^' 
forty  prelates  appeared,  the  question  whether  Frederic  ought 
to  be  deposed  was  solemnly  discussed ;  he  submitted  to  de- 
fend himself  by  his  advocates :  and  the  pope  in  the  presence, 
though  without  formally  collecting  the  suffrages  of  the  council, 
pronounced  a  sentence,  by  which  Frederic's  excomimunica- 
tion  was  renewed,  the  empire  and  all  his  kingdoms  taken 
away,  and  his  subjects  absolved  from  their  fidelity.  This  is 
the  most  pompous  act  of  usurpation  in  all  the  records  of  the 
church  of  Rome;  and  the  tacit  approbration  of  a  general 
council  seemed  to  incorporate  the  pretended  right  of  deposing 
kings,  which  might  have  passed  as  a  mad  vaunt  of  Gregory 
VII.  and  his  successors,  with  the  established  faith  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Upon  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  in  1250,  he  left  to  his  sod 
Conrad  a  contest  to  maintain  for  every  part  of  his  inheritance, 
as  well  as  for  the  imperial  crown.  But  the  vigor  -^^  -^ 
of  the  house  of  Suabia  was  gone ;  Conrad  was  re- 
duced to  fight  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  only  succession 
which  he  could  hope  to  secure  against  the  troops  of  Innocent 
TV.,  who  still  pursued  his  &mily  with  implacable  hatred,  and 
claimed  that  kingdom  as  forfeited  to  its  feudal  superior,  the 
Holy  See.  After  Conrad's  premature  death,  which  happen- 
ed in  1254,  the  throne  was  filled  by  his  illegitimate  brother 
Manfred,  who  retained  it  by  his  bravery  and  address,  in  de- 
spite of  the  popes,  till  they  were  compelled  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  a  more  powerftil  arm. 

The  death  of  Conrad  brings  to  a  termination  that  period 
in  Italian  history  which  we  have  described  as  nearly  coex- 
tensive with  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Suabia.  It  is 
perhaps  upon  the  whole  the  most  honorable  to  Italy :  that  in 
which  she  displayed  the  most  of  national  energy  and  patriot- 
ism. A  Florentine  or  Venetian  may  dwell  with  pleasure 
upon  later  times,  but  a  Lombard  will  cast  back  his  eye  across 
the  desert  of  centuries,  till  it  reposes  on  the  field  of  Legnaoo. 
Great  changes  followed  in  the  foreign  and  internal  policy.  i» 
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the  moral  and  military  character  of  Italy.  But  before  we  de- 
Bcend  to  the  next  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remark  some 
material  cu'cumstances  in  that  which  has  just  passed  under 
our  review. 

The  successful  resistance  of  the  Lombard  cities  to  such 
Causal  of  the  pri^^c^s  ^  ^o^h  the  Frederics  must  astonish  a 
BQcceM  of  reader  who  brings  to  the  story  of  these  middle 
^^  ^'  ages  notions  derived  from  modem  times.  But 
when  we  consider  not  only  the  ineffectual  control  which 
could  be  exerted  over  a  feudal  army,  bound  only  to  a  short 
term  of  service,  and  reluctantly  kept  in  the  field  at  its  own 
cost,  but  the  peculiar  distrust  and  disaffection  with  which 
many  Grerman  princes  regarded  the  house  of  Suabia,  less 
reason  will  appear  for  surprise.  Nor  did  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  almost  always  in  agitation,  yield  any  materisd  aid  to 
the  second  Frederic  The  main  cause,  however,  of  that 
triumph  which  attended  Lombardy  was  the  intrinsic  energy 
of  a  free  government.  From  the  eleventh  century,  when  the 
cities  became  virtually  republican,  they  put  out  those  vigor- 
ous shoots  which  are  the  growth  of  freedom  alone.  Their 
domestic  feuds,  their  mutual  wars,  the  fierce  assaults  of  their 
national  enemies,  checked  not  their  strength,  their  wealth,  or 
their  population;  but  rather  as  the  limbs  are  nerved  by 
labor  and  hardship,  the  republics  of  Italy  grew  in  vigor  and 
courage  through  the  conflicts  they  sustained.  If  we  but  re- 
member what  savage  license  prevailed  during  the  ages  that 
preceded  their  rise,  the  rapine  of  public  robbers,  or  of  feudal 
nobles  little  differing  from  robbers,  the  contempt  of  industri- 
ous arts,  the  inadequacy  of  penal  laws  and  the  impossibility 
of  carrying  them  into  effect,  we  shall  form  some  notion  of 
the  change  which  was  wrought  in  the  condition  of  Italy  by 
th3  grow^th  of  its  cities.  In  comparison  with  the  blessings 
of  industry  protected,  injustice  controlled,  emulation  awak 
ened,  the  disorders  which  ruffled  their  surface  appear  slight 
and  momentary.  I  speak  only  of  this  first  stage  of  their  in- 
dependence, and  chiefly  of  the  twelfth  century,  before  those 
civil  dissensions  had  reached  their  height,  by  which  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  Lombardy  were  soon  to  be  subverted. 

We  have  few  authentic  testimonies  as  to  the  domestic  im- 
provement of  the  free  Italian  cities,  while  they  still  deserve 
the  name.  But  we  may  perceive  by  history  that  their  power 
and  population,  according  to  their  extent  of  territory,  were 
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almost  incredible.  In  Galvaneus  Flamma,  a  Milanese 
writer,  we  find  a  curious  statistical  account  of  that  citj  in 
1288,  which,  though  of  a  date  about  thirty  years  after  its 
liberties  had  been  overthrown  by  usurpation,  must  be  con* 
sidered  as  implying  a  high  degree  of  previous  advancement, 
even  if  we  make  idlowance,  as  probably  we  should,  for  some 
exaggeration.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at  200,000  ;  the 
private  houses  13,000 ;  the  nobility  alone  dwelt  in  sixty 
streets;  8,000  gentlemen  or  heavy  cavalry  (milites)  might 
be  mustered  from  the  city  and  its  district,  and  240,000  men 
capable  of  arms :  a  force  sufficient,  the  writer  observes,  to 
crush  all  the  Saracens.  There  were  in  Milan  six  hundred 
notaries,  two  hundred  physicians,  eighty  schoolmasters,  and 
fifly  transcribers  of  manuscripts.  In  the  district  were  one 
hundred  and  fifly  castles  with  adjoining  villages.  Such  was 
the  state  of  Milan,  Flamma  concludes,  in  1288  ;  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say  whether  it  has  gained  or  lost  ground  since  that 
time.^  At  this  period  the  territory  of  Milan  was  not  per- 
haps more  extensive  than  the  county  of  Surrey;  it  was 
bounded  at  a  little  distance,  on  almost  every  side,  by  Lodi, 
or  Pavia,  or  Bergamo,  or  Como.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  Flamma  may  have  meant  to  include  some  of  these  as 
dependencies  of  Milan,  though  not  strictly  united  with  it. 
How  flourishing  must  the  state  of  cultivation  have  been  in 
such  a  country,  which  not  only  drew  no  supplies  from  any 
foreign  land,  but  exported  part  of  her  own  produce  I  It  was 
in  the  best  age  of  their  liberties,  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Legnano,  that  the  Milanese  conmienced  the  great  canal 
which  conducts  the  waters  of  the  Tesino  to  their  capital,  a 
work  ver}'  extraordinary  for  that  time.  During  the  same 
period  the  cities  gave  proof's  of  internal  prosperity  that  in 
many  instances  have  descended  to  our  own  observation  in 
the  solidity  and  magnificence  of  their  architecture.  Eccle- 
siastical structures  were  perhaps  more  splendid  in  France 
and  England ;  but  neither  country  could  pretend  to  match 

1  Maratori.  Script.  Renun  Itallo.  t.  zi.  work  to   the   pralaefl    of  Aau),  ioaertt 

This  ezprMiion  of  Flamma  may  Mem  to  therehi,  that  he  had  greatly  improved 

Intimate,  that  Milan  had  declined  in  hie  the  heanty  and  oouTemenoe  of  the  city  ; 

time,  which  was   about  1840.    Tet  as  though  Brescia,    Cremona,   and    other 

•he  had  been  continually  advancing  in  places  had  declined.  Aarlus,  too,  a  writer 

power,  and  had  not  yet  nxperienced  any  of  the  same  age,  makes  a  similar  repre> 

tytannioa]  gOTemment,  1  cannot  Imagine  sentation.    Script.  Rer.  Ital.  t.  xvi.  pp 

this  to  have  been  the  case;  and  the  same  814,  817.    Of  Luchlno  Vlseontl  he  says 

Flamma,  who  is  a  grsat  flatterer  of  the  Statum  Madlolani  relntegrarlt  In  tantun% 

TisoontI,  and  has  dedicaUNl  a  particular  quod  non  dvitas,  sed proTlnola  Tidebatur. 
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the  palaces  and  public  buildings,  the  streets  flagged  with 
stone,  the  bridges  of  the  same  material,  or  the  commodious 
private  houses  of  Italj.^ 

The  courage  of  these  cities  was  wrought  sometimes  to  a 
tone  of  insolent  defiance  through  the  security  inspired  by 
their  means  of  defence.  From  the  time  of  the  Romans  to 
that  when  the  use  of  gunpowder  came  to  prevail,  Httle 
change  was  made,  or  perhaps  could  be  made,  in  that  part  of 
military  science  which  relates  to  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortified  places.  We  find  precisely  the  same  engines  of 
ofience ;  the  cumbrous  towers,  from  which  arrows  were  shot 
at  the  besieged,  the  machines  from  which  stones  were  dis- 
charged, the  battering-rams  which  assailed  the  walls,  and 
the  basket-work  covering  (the  vinea  or  testudo  of  the  an- 
cients, and  the  gattus  or  chat-chateil  of  the  middle  ages) 
under  which  those  who  pushed  the  battering  engines  were 
protected  from  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  city  was 
fortified  with  a  strong  wall  of  brick  or  marble,  with  towers 
raised  upon  it  at  intervals,  and  a  deep  moat  in  front  Some- 
times the  antemural  or  barbacan  was  added ;  a  rampart  of 
less  height,  which  impeded  the  approach  of  the  hostile  en- 
gines. The  gates  were  guarded  with  a  portcullis ;  an  inven- 
tion which,  as  well  as  the  barbacan,  was  borrowed  from  the 
Saracens.^  With  such  advantages  for  defence,  a  numerous 
and  intrepid  body  of  burghers  might  not  unreasonably  stand 
at  bay  against  a  powerful  army ;  and  as  the  consequences  of 
capture  were  most  terrible,  while  resistance  was  seldom 
hopeless,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  desparate  bravery  of  so 
many  besieged  towns.  Indeed  it  seldom  happened  that  one 
of  considerable  size  was  taken,  except  by  famine  or  treach- 
ery. Tortona  did  not  submit  to  Frederic  Barbarossa  till  the 
besiegers  had  corrupted  with  sulphur  the  only  fountain  that 
supplied  the  citizens ;  nor  Crema  till  her  walls  were  over- 
topped by  the  battering  engines.  Ancona  held  out  a  noble 
example  of  sustaining  the  pressure  of  extreme  famine. 
Brescia  tried  all  the  resources  of  a  skilful  engineer  against 
the  second  Frederic ;  and  swerved  not  from  her  steadiness, 
when  that  prince,  imitating  an  atrocious  precedent  of  his 
grandfather  at  the  siege  of   Crema,  exposed  his  prisoners 

1  gifrmondi,  t.  Ir.  p.  176 ;  Tiraboechl,  Indeed,  applicable  to  a  period  rather  latef 

t.  It.  p.  426.    See  also  the  observationB  than  that  of  her  ftee  republics. 

•f  Denioa  oa  the  population  and  a^-  *  Muratorl,  Antiqnit.  Ital.  DicMrt.  26 
e«ltUE«  of  Italjr,  1.  xiv.  o.  9, 10  chieflT. 
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upon  his  battering  engines  to  the  stones  that  were  hurled  by 
their  fellow-citizens  upon  the  waUa.* 

Of  the  government  which  existed  in  the  republics  of  Italy 
during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  no  j,^^^ 
definite  sketch  can  be  traced.  The  chroniclers  of  internal 
those  times  are  few  and  jejune ;  and,  as  is  usual  ^^®"™*°  » 
with  contemporaries,  rather  intimate  than  describe  the  civil 
polity  of  their  respective  countries.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
weary  task,  if  it  were  even  possible,  to  delineate  the  consti- 
tutions of  thirty  or  forty  little  states  which  were  in  perpetual 
fluctuation.  The  magistrates  elected  in  almost  all  of  them, 
when  they  first  began  to  shake  off  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
count  or  bishop,  were  styled  consuls ;  a  word  very  expressive 
to  an  Italian  ear,  since,  in  the  darkest  i^es,  tradition  must 
have  preserved  some  acquainUmce  with  the  republican  gov- 
ernment of  Rome."  The  consuls  were  always  annual ;  and 
their  office  comprehended  the  command  of  the  national  mili- 
tia in  war,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  justice  and  pre- 
servation of  public  order;  but  their  number  was  various; 
two,  four,  six,  or  even  twelve.  In  their  legislative  and  de- 
liberative councils  the  Lombards  still  copied  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, or  perhaps  fell  naturally  into  the  form  most  calcu- 
lated to  unite  sound  discretion  with  the  exercise  of  popular 
sovereignty.  A  council  of  trust  and  secrecy  (della  credenza) 
was  composed  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  who  took  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  and  may  be  called  the  minis- 
ters of  the  state.  But  the  decision  upon  matters  of  general 
importance,  treaties  of  alliance  or  declarations  of  war,  the 
choice  of  consuls,  or  ambassadors,  belonged  to  the  general 
counciL  This  appears  not  to  have  been  uniformly  constitut- 
ed in  every  city ;  and  according  to  its  composition  the  gov- 
ernment was  more  or  less  democratical.  An  ultimate  sover- 
eignty, however,  was  reserved  to  the  mass  of  the  people ; 
and  a  parliament  or  general  assembly  was  held  to  deliberate 
on  any  change  in  the  form  of  constitution.' 

About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  a  new  and  singular 
species  of  ma^stracy  was  introduced  into  the  Lombard  cities. 

1  See  these  rfegee  In  the  second  and  himself  publlcomm  oAcloram  particepi 

third  Tolumes  (n  Sismondl.     That  of  eteonjuiumepistolamm  dictator.  Script. 

Anoona.  t.  ii.  p.  146-206,  is  told  with  re-  Ber.  Ital.  t.  t.  p.  488.    This  In,  I  beliere, 

markabie  ele^moe,  and  seTexal  intereet-  the  earliest  mention  of  those  magifftrates. 

ing  circnmstances.  Moratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  a.d.  1107. 

>  LandtOf,  the  yonneer,  whose  hlfitory  SMnratori,  IMfisert.  46  and  £2.    Sl» 

vf  Milan  extends  ftom  1084  to  1188,  calls  mondi,  t.  i.  p.  885 
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During  the  tyranny  of  Frederic  I.  he  had  appointed  officers 
of  his  own,  called  podestks,  instead  of  the  elective  consuls. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  memorial  of  despotic  power  should 
not  have  excited  insuperable  alarm  and  disgust  in  the  free 
republics.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  almost  universally, 
af^er  the  peace  of  Constance,  revived  an  office  which  had 
been  abrogated  when  they  first  rose  in  rebellion  against 
Frederic  From  experience,  as  we  must  presume,  of  the  par- 
tiality which  their  domestic  factions  carried  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  it  became  a  general  practice  to  elect,  by 
the  name  of  podest^,  a  citizen  of  some  neighboring  state  as 
their  general,  their  criminal  judge,  and  preserver  of  the 
peace.  The  last  duty  was  frequently  arduous,  and  requir- 
ed a  vigorous  as  well  as  an  upright  magistrate.  Offisnces 
against  the  laws  and  security  of  the  conmion wealth  were 
during  the  middle  ages  as  often,  perhaps  more  often,  com- 
mitted by  the  rich  and  powerful  than  by  the  inferior  dass 
of  society.  Rude  and  licentious  manners,  family  feuds  and 
private  revenge,  or  the  mere  insolence  of  strength,  rendered 
the  execution  of  criminal  justice  practically  and  in  every 
day's  experience,  what  is  now  little  required,  a  necessary 
protection  to  the  poor  against  oppression.  The  sentence  of 
a  magistrate  against  a  powerful  offender  was  not  pronounced 
without  danger  of  tumult ;  it  was  seldom  executed  without 
force.  A  convicted  criminal  was  not,  as  at  present,  the 
stricken  deer  of  society,  whose  disgrace  his  kindred  shrink 
from  participating,  and  whose  memory  they  strive  to  forget. 
Imputing  his  sentence  to  iniquity,  or  glorying  in  an  act  which 
the  laws  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  not  their  sentiments,  con- 
denmed,  he  stood  upon  his  defence  amidst  a  circle  of  friends. 
The  law  was  to  be  enforced  not  against  an  individual,  but  a 
family  —  not  against  a  family,  but  a  faction  —  not  perhaps 
against  a  local  faction,  but  the  whole  Guelf  or  Ghibella 
name,  which  might  become  interested  in  the  quarrel.  The 
podest^  was  to  arm  the  republic  against  her  refractory  citi- 
zen ;  his  house  was  to  be  besieged  and  razed  to  the  ground,  his 
defenders  to  be  quelled  by  violence :  and  thus  the  people, 
become  familiar  with  outrage  and  homicide  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  magistrates,  were  more  disposed  to  repeat 
such  scenes  at  the  instigation  of  their  passions.^ 

1  Simiondi,  t.  iU.  p.  258;  from  whom    trated  by  VOIanl^s  histoiy  of  Florone*, 
tbe  substance  of  these  obnerrations  is    and  Stelia^s  annals  of  Qenoa. 
^)rrowed.    Tbej  may  be  copiously  illus- 
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The  podesti  was  sometimes  chosen  in  a  general  assemhly, 
sometimes  hy  a  select  numh6r  of  citizens.  His  office  was 
annual,  though  prolonged  in  peculiar  emergencies.  He  was 
invariably  a  man  of  noble  family,  even  in  those  cities  which 
excluded  their  own  nobility  from  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment He  received  a  fixed  salary,  and  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  the  city  after  the  expiration  of  his  office  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  such  charges  as  might  be  adduced 
against  his  conduct  He  could  neither  marry  a  native  of 
the  city,  nor  have  any  relation  resident  within  the  diatricty 
nor  even,  so  great  was  their  jealousy,  eat  or  drink  in  the 
house  of  any  citizen.  The  authority  of  these  foreign  magis- 
trates was  not  by  any  means  alike  in  all  cities.  In  some  he 
seems  to  have  superseded  the  consuls,  and  commanded  the 
armies  in  war.  In  others,  as  Milan  and  Florence,  his  au- 
thority was  merely  judicial.  We  find  in  some  of  the  old 
annals  the  years  headed  by  the  names  of  the  podestks,  as  by 
those  of  the  consuls  in  the  history  of  Rome.^ 

The  effects  of  the  evil  spirit  of  discord  that  had  so  fatally 
breathed  upon  the  republics  of  Lombardy  were  by  and  diasen- 
no  means  confined  to  national  interests,  or  to  the  ■*'*°"* 
^and  distinction  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin.  Dissensions  glow 
ed  in  the  heart  of  every  city,  and  as  the  danger  of  foreign 
war  became  distant,  these  grew  more  fierce  and  unappeasa- 
ble. The  feudal  system  had  been  established  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  territorial  aristocracy ;  it  maintained  the  authority, 
it  encouraged  the  pride  of  rank.  Hence,  when  the  rural 
nobility  were  compelled  to  take  up  their  residence  in  cities, 
they  preserved  the  ascendency  of  birth  and  riches.  From 
the  natural  respect  which  is  shown  to  these  advantages,  all 
offices  of  trust  and  command  were  shared  amongst  them ;  it 
is  not  material  whether  this  were  by  positive  right  or  con- 
tinual usage.  A  limited  aristocracy  of  this  description, 
wliere  the  inferior  citizens  possess  the  right  of  selecting 
their  magistrates  by  free  suffrage  from  a  numerous  body  of 
nobles  is  not  among  the  worst  forms  of  government,  and 
affords  no  contemptible  security  against  oppression  and  an- 
archy. This  regimen  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  most  of 
the  Lombard  cities  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
thouich,  in  so  great  a  deficiency  of  authentic  materials,  it 

iMxuratori,  Dtasert.  46. 
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would  be  too  peremptory  to  assert  this  as  an  unequivocal 
truth.  There  is  one  very  early  instance,  in  the  year  1041, 
of  a  civil  war  at  Milan  between  the  capitanei,  or  vassals  of 
the  empire,  and  the  plebeian  bui*gesses,  which  was  appeased 
by  the  mediation  of  Henry  III.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  iU 
treatment  which  the  latter  experienced  —  as  was  usual  in- 
deed in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  which  was  endured  with 
inevitable  submission  everywhere  else.  In  this  civil  war, 
which  lasted  three  years,  the  nobility  were  obliged  to  leave 
Milan,  and  carry  on  the  contest  in  the  adjacent  plains ;  and 
one  of  their  class,  by  name  Lanzon,  whether  moved  by  am- 
bition, or  by  virtuous  indignation  against  tyranny,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  people.^ 

From  this  time  we  scarcely  find  any  mention  of  dissen- 
sions among  tL<}  two  ord'*'^  till  after  the  peace  of  Constance  — 
a  proof,  however  defect! /e  the  contemporary  annals  may  be, 
that  such  disturbances  had  neither  been  frequent  nor  serious. 
A  schism  between  the  nobles  and  people  is  noticed  to  have 
occurred  at  Faenza  in  1185.  A  serious  civil  war  of  some 
duration  broke  out  between  them  at  Brescia  in  1200.  From 
this  time  mutual  jealousies  interrupted  the  domestic  tranquil- 
lity of  other  cities,  but  it  is  about  1220  that  they  appear  to 
have  taken  a  decided  aspect  of  civil  war ;  within  a  few  years 
of  that  epoch  the  question  of  aristocratical  or  popular  com- 
mand was  tried  by  arms  in  Milan,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Cremo- 
na, and  Bologna.^ 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  these  feuds, 
which  the  meagre  historians  of  the  time  are  seldom  much 
disposed  to  elucidate,  and  which  they  eaw  with  their  own 
prejudices.  A  writer  of  the  present  age  would  show  little 
philosophy  if  he  were  to  heat  his  passions  by  the  reflection, 
as  it  were,  of  those  forgotten  animosities,  and  aggravate,  like 
a  partial  contemporary,  the  failings  of  one  or  another  faction. 
We  have  no  need  of  positive  testimony  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  general  tenor  of  their  history.  We  know  that  a  nobility 
IS  always  insolent,  that  a  populace  is  always  intemperate ;  and 
may  safely  presume  that  the  former  began,  as  the  latter  end- 
ed, by  injustice  and  abuse  of  power.  At  one  time  the  aris- 
tocracy, not  content  with  seeing  the  annual  magistrates  selected 

1  Landulftas,  Hist.  Mediolan.  in  Script.       *  Sismondl,  t.  ii.  p.  444;   ManUnl, 
Rernm  Ital.  t.  iv.  p.  86;  Muntori,  Dis-    Ann&U  d'  ItBlla,  a.d.  1186,  &o. 
Mrt  62;  AnnaU  d'  Italia,  a.d.  1041;  &t. 
Marc,  t.  iii.  p.  94. 
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from  their  body,  would  endeavor  hj  usurpation  to  exclude 
the  bulk  of  the  citizens  from  suflPrage.  At  am  ther,  the  mer- 
chants, grown  proud  by  riches,  and  confident  of  their  strength, 
would  aim  at  obtaining  the  honors  of  the  state,  which  had 
been  reserved  to  the  nobility.  This  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  commercial  wealth,  and  indeed  of  freedom  and 
social  order,  which  are  the  parents  of  wealth.  There  is  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  a  term  at  which  exclusive  pri^i* 
leges  must  be  relaxed,  or  the  possessors  must  perish  along 
with  them.  In  one  or  two  cities  a  temporary  compromise 
was  made  through  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  whereby  of- 
fices of  public  trust,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  di- 
vided, in  equal  proportions,  or  otherwise,  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people.  This  also  is  no  bad  expedient,  and  proved 
singularly  efficacious  in  appeasing  the  dissensions  of  ancient 
Rome. 

There  is,  however,  a  natural  preponderance  in  the  popular 
scale,  which,  in  a  fair  trial,  invariably  gains  on  that  of  the 
less  numerous  class.  The  artisans,  who  composed  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  were  arranged  in  companies  according  to 
their  occupations.  Sometimes,  as  at  Milan,  they  formed  sep- 
arate associations,  with  rules  for  their  internal  government.' 
The  clubs,  called  at  Milan  la  Motta  and  la  Credenza,  obtained 
a  degree  of  weight  not  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  consider 
the  spirit  of  mutual  attachment  which  belongs  to  such  frater- 
nities ;  and  we  shall  see  a  more  striking  instance  of  this  here- 
after in  the  republic  of  Florence.  To  so  formidable  and 
organized  a  democracy  the  nobles  opposed  their  numerous 
families,  the  generous  spirit  that  belongs  to  high  birth,  the  in- 
fluence of  wealth  and  established  name.  The  members  of 
each  distinguished  family  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  same 
street ;  their  houses  were  fortified  with  square  massive  towers 
of  commanding  height,  and  wore  the  semblance  of  castles 
within  the  walls  of  a  city.  Brancaleon,  the  famous  senator 
of  Home,  destroyed  one  himdred  and  forty  of  these  domestic 
entrenchments,  which  were  constantly  serving  the  purpose  of 
civil  broils  and  outrage.  Expelled,  as  frequently  happened, 
from  the  city,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  nobles  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  superiDrity  in  the  use  of  cavalry,  and  to  lay 
waste  the  district,  till  weariness  of  an  unprofitable  contention 

1  Mumtori,  DisMTt.  63;  Slsmondl,  t.  ffl.  p.  2(S. 
VOL.  I— M.  25 
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reduced  the  citizens  to  terms  of  compromise.  Bat  when  all 
these  resources  wero  ineffectual,  they  were  tempted  or  forced 
to  sacrifice  the  public  liberty  to  their  own  welfare,  and  lent 
their  aid  to  a  foreign  master  or  a  domestic  usurper. 

In  all  these  scenes  of  turbulence,  whether  the  contest  was 
between  the  nobles  and  people  or  the  Guelf  or  Ghibelin  fac- 
tions, no  mercy  was  shown  by  the  conquerors.  The  van- 
quished lost  their  homes  and  fortunes,  and,  retiring  to  other 
cities  of  their  own  party,  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  revenge. 
In  a  popular  tumult  the  houses  of  the  beaten  side  were  fre- 
quently levelled  to  the  ground  —  not  perhaps  from  a  sort  of 
senseless  fury,  which  Muratori  inveighs  against,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  injury  which  these  fortified  houses  inflicted  upon 
the  lower  citizens.  The  most  deadly  hatred  is  that  which 
men  exasperated  by  proscription  and  forfeiture  bear  to  their 
country ;  nor  have  we  need  to  ask  any  other  cause  for  the 
calamities  of  Italy  than  the  bitterness  with  which  an  unsuc 
cessful  faction  was  thus  pursued  into  banishment.  When 
the  Ghibelins  were  returning  to  Florence,  after  a  defeat  given 
to  the  prevailing  party  in  1260,  it  was  proposed  among  them 
to  demolish  the  city  itself  which  had  cast  them  out ;  and,  but 
for  the  persuasion  of  one  man,  Farinata  degl*  Uberti,  their 
revenge  would  have  thus  extinguished  all  patriotism.*  It  is 
to  this  that  we  must  ascribe  their  proneness  to  call  in  assist- 
ance from  every  side,  and  to  invite  any  servitude  for  the  sake 
of  retaliating  upon  their  adversaries.  The  simple  love  of 
public  liberty  is  in  general,  I  fear,  too  abstract  a  passion  to 
glow  warmly  in  the  human  breast ;  and  though  often  in- 
vigorated as  well  as  determined  by  personal  animosities 
and  predilections,  is  as  frequently  extinguished  by  the  same 
cause. 

Independently  of  the  two  leading  differences  which  embattled 
the  citizens  of  an  Italian  state,  their  form  of  government  and 
their  relation  to  the  empire,  there  were  others  more  contemp- 
tible though  not  less  mischievous.  In  every  city  the  quarrels 
of  private' families  became  the  foundation  of  general  schism^ 
sedition,  and  proscription.  Sometime^  these  blended  them- 
selves with  the  grand  distinctions  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  ; 

1  G.  Villani,  1.  Ti.  e.  82.    Sismondi.  oooTemtion  of  the  poet  with  FailDatft. 

I  cannot  Ibrgim  Dante  for  placing  this  cant.  10,  iB  yery  fine,  and  UloBtratlTe  of 

Ktriot  ti4 1'  anime  pi&  nere,  In  one  of  Florentine  Mstory. 
B  wont  regions  of  his  Inferno.    The 
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.Rometimea  they  were  more  nakedly  conspicuous.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  one  or  two  prominent  examples.  Imilda  de* 
Lambertazzi,  a  noble  young  lady  at  Bologna,  was  surprised 
by  her  brothers  in  a  secret  interview  with  Boniface  Gieremei, 
whose  family  had  long  been  separated  by  the  most  invetenite 
enmity  from  her  own.  She  had  just  time  to  escape,  while 
the  Lambertazzi  despatched  her  lover  with  their  poisoned 
daggers.  On  her  return  she  found  his  body  still  warm,  and 
a  faint  hope  suggested  the  remedy  of  sucking  the  venom 
from  his  wounds.  But  it  only  communicated  itself  to  her 
own  veins,  and  they  were  found  by  her  attendants  stretched 
lifeless  by  each  other's  side.  So  cruel  an  outrage  wrought 
the  Gieremei  to  madness ;  they  formed  alliances  with  some 
neighboring  republics ;  the  Lambertazzi  took  the  same  meas- 
ures ;  and  after  a  fight  in  the  streets  of  Bologna,  of  forty 
days'  duration,  the  latter  were  driven  out  of  the  city,  with  all 
the  Ghibelins,  their  political  associates.  Twelve  thousand 
citizens  were  condemned  to  banishment,  their  houses  razed,  and . 
their  estates  confiscated.^  Florence  was  at  rest  till,  in  1215, 
the  assassination  of  an  individual  produced  a  mortal  feud 
between  the  families  Buondelmonti  and  Uberd,  in  which  all 
the  city  took  a  part.  An  outrage  committed  at  Pistoja  in 
1300  split  the  inhabitants  into  the  parties  of  Bianchi  and 
Neri ;  and  these,  spreading  to  Florence,  created  one  of  the 
most  virulent  divisions  which  annoyed  that  republic  In  one 
of  the  changes  which  attended  this  little  ramification  of  fac- 
tion, Florence  expelled  a  young  citizen  who  had  borne  of- 
fices of  magistracy,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Bian- 
chi. Dante  Alighieri  retired  to  the  courts  of  some  Ghibelin 
princes,  where  his  sublime  and  inventive  mind,  in  the 
gloom  of  exile,  completed  that  original  combination  of  vast 
and  extravagant  conceptions  with  keen  political  satire,  whicli 
has  given  immortality  to  his  name,  and  even  lustre  to  the 
petty  contests  of  his  time.^ 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Lombard  republics  their  differ- 
ences, as  well  mutual  as  domestic,  had  been  frequently  ap- 
peased by  the  mediation  of  the  emperors ;  and  the  loss  of 
this  salutary  influence  may  be  considered  as  no  slight  evil 


1  Sbmondi,  t.  lU.  p.  442.    This  atorj  *  Dino  Compagni,  In  8or.  Rer.  Ital.  t, 

nay  suggMt  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ix.  ,*  Villani,  Ist.  Fionnt.  1.  liii. ;  Danta, 

tself  founded  upon  an  Italian  novel,  ana  paMira 
not  an  unnatural  picture  of  mannttra 
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attached  to  that  absolute  emancipation  which  Italy  attained 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  popes  sometimes  endeavored 
to  interpose  an  authority  which,  though  not  quite  so  direct, 
was  held  in  greater  veneration ;  and  if  their  own  tempers 
had  been  always  pure  from  the  selfish  and  vindictive  pas- 
sions of  those  whom  they  influenced,  might  have  produced 
more  general  and  permanent  good.  But  they  considered  the 
Ghibelins  as  their  own  peculiar  enemies,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  opposite  faction  as  the  church's  best  security.  Gregory 
X.  and  Nicholas  IIL,  whether  from  benevolent  motives,  or 
because  their  jealousy  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  while  at  the 
head  of  the  Gueifs,  suggested  the  revival  of  a  Ghibelin 
party  as  a  counterpoise  to  his  power,  distinguished  their  pon-' 
tificate  by  enforcing  measures  of  reconciliation  in  all  Italian 
cities ;  but  their  successors  returned  to  the  ancient  policy  and 
prejudices  of  Rome. 

The  singular  history  of  an  individual  far  less  elevated  in 
Giofanni  di  Station  than  popes  or  emperors,  Fra  Giovanni  di 
vioema.  Viccnza,  belongs  to  these  times  and  to  this  subject 
This  Dominican  friar  began  his  career  at  Bologna  in  1233, 
preaching  the  cessation  of  war  and  forgiveness  of  injuries. 
He  repaired  from  thence  to  Padua,  to  Verona,  and  the  neigh- 
boring cities.  At  his  command  men  laid  down  their  in- 
struments of  war,  and  embraced  their  enemies.  With  that 
susceptibility  of  transient  impulse  natural  to  popular  govern- 
ments, several  republics  implored  him  to  reform  their  laws 
and  to  settle  their  differences.  A  general  meeting  was  sum- 
moned in  the  plain  of  Paquara,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Adige. 
The  Lombards  poured  themselves  forth  from  Bomagna  and 
the  cities  of  the  March ;  Gueifs  and  Ghibelins,  nobles  and 
burghers,  free  citizens  and  tenantry  of  feudal  lords,  mar- 
shalled around  their  carroccios,  caught  from  the  lips  of  the 
preacher  the  allusive  promise  of  universal  peace.  They 
submitted  to  agreements  dictated  by  Fra  Giovanni,  which 
contain  little  else  than  a  mutual  amnesty ;  whether  it  were 
that  their  quarrels  had  been  really  Without  object,  or  that  he 
had  dexterously  avoided  to  determine  the  real  points  of  con- 
tention. But  power  and  reputation  suddenly  acquired  are 
transitory.  Not  satisfied  with  being  the  legislator  and  arbi- 
ter of  Italian  cities,  he  aimed  at  becoming  their  master,  and 
abused  the  enthusiasm  of  Yicenza  and  Verona  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  absolute  sovereignty.     Changed  from  an  apostle  to 
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an  usurper,  the  fate  of  Fra  Gioyanni  migbt  be  predicted ; 
and  he  speedily  gave  place  to  those  who,  though  thej  made 
a  worse  use  of  their  power,  had,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
more  natural  pretensions  to  possess  it.^ 

1  Tlx»lo«rhlf  Storia  dalla  Lettontai*.  I.  It.  p  214  (a  Texy  well-wilttan  aoeoant) 
VanoDiU,  t  iL  p.  48i 
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PART  n. 

state  of  Italy  after  the  Extinction  of  the  Honae  of  Snabla—  Conqneat  of  Naplai 
by  Oharlea  of  Ai^u  —  The  Lombard  Repnblica  become  WTerally  aubjeet  to  Princea 
or  Uaurpera — The  Yiaconti  of  Milan — Their  Aegprandizemeut  —  Decline  of  the 
Imperiaf  Authority  over  Italy  —  Internal  State  of  Rome  —  Rienzi  —  Florence  — 
her  Forma  of  OoTemment  hiatorioally  traced  to  the  Bad  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen* 
tuxy  —  Conqueat  of  Piaa  —  Pisa  —  ita  Ck>mmercej  Naval  Ware  with  Genoa,  and 
Decay — Genoa  —  her  Con  tentiona  with  Venice  —  War  of  Chioggio — Gorernment  of 
Genoa  — Venice — her  Origin  and  Prosperity — Venetian  GoTemment — ita  Vlcea — 
Territorial  Conqaeata  of  Venice  —  Hilitaiy  Syatem  of  Italy  —  (Companies  of  Advenp 
tnre — 1,  foreign;  Guamieri,  Hawkwood — and  2,  natlre;  Braccio,  Sforza  — Im- 
proTementa  in  Military  Service — Anna,  oflfenaiTe  and  defenaive  —  Invention  of 
Gunpowder — Naplea — First  Line  of  Ai^u  —  Joanna  I.  —  Ladialaua — Joanna  II. 
—  Francis  Sfona  becomes  Duke  of  Milan  —  Alfonco  King  of  Naplea  —  State  of  Italy 
luring  the  Fifteenth  Century  —  Florence  —  Riae  of  the  Medici,  and  Ruin  of  their 
Advexaaxiea  —  Pretenaiona  of  Charles  VIII.  to  Naplea. 

From  the  death  of  Frederic  11.  in  1250,  to  the  invasion 
of  Charles  Vlll.  in  1494,  a  long  and  undistinguished  period 
occurs,  which  it  is  impossible  to  break  into  any  natural  divi- 
sions. It  is  an  age  in  manj  respects  highly  brilliant :  the 
age  of  poetry  and  letters,  of  art,  and  of  continual  improve- 
ment. Italy  displayed  an  intellectual  superiority  in  this 
period  over  the  Transalpine  nations  which  certainly  had  not 
appeared  since  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  But 
her  political  history  presents  a  labyrinth  of  petty  facts  so 
obscure  and  of  so  little  influence  as  not  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion, so  intricate  and  incapable  of  classification  as  to  leave 
only  confusion  in  the  memory.  The  general  events  that  are 
worthy  of  notice,  and  give  a  character  to  this  long  period, 
are  the  establishment  of  small  tyrannies  upon  the  ruins  of 
republican  government  in  most  of  the  cities,  the  gradual  rise 
of  three  considerable  states,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Venice, 
the  naval  and  commercial  rivalry  between  the  last  city  and 
Grenoa,  the  final  acquisition  by  the  popes  of  their  present 
territorial  sovereignty,  and  the  revolutions  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  under  the  lines  of  Anjou  and  Aragon. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  the  distinctions  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibelin  became  destitute  of  all  rational  meaning.  The 
most  odious  crimes  were  constantly  perpetrated,  and  the  ut- 
most miseries  endured,  for  an  echo  and  a  ihade  that  mocked 
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the  leluded  enthusiasts  of  faction.  None  of  the  Guelfs  de- 
nied the  nominal  but  indefinite  sovereignty,  of  the  empire 
and  beyond  a  name  the  Ghibelins  themselves  would  have 
been  little  disposed  to  carry  it.  But  the  virulent  hatreds  at- 
tached to  these  words  grew  continually  more  implacable,  till 
ages  of  ignominy  and  tyrannical  government  had  extin- 
guished every  energetic  passion  in  the  bosoms  of  a  degraded 
people. 

In  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  Home  appeared  to  have 
consummated  her  triumph ;  and  although  the  Ghibelin  party 
was  for  a  little  time  able  to  maintain  itself,  and  even  to  gain 
ground,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  yet  two  events  that  occurred 
not  long  afterwards  restored  the  ascendency  of  their  advei^ 
aaries.   The  first  of  these  was  the  fall  of  Eccelin  da  Komano, 
whose  rapid  successes  in  Lombardy  appeared  to  ^  ^  ^ggg 
threaten  the  establishment  of  a  tremendous  despot- 
ism, and  induced  a  temporary  union  of  Guelf  and  Ghibeiin 
states,  by  which  he  was  overthrown.    The  next  and  far  more 
important  was  the  change  of  dynasty  in  Naples.  Affidxs  of 
This  kingdom  had  been  occupied,  after  the  death  Naples, 
of  Conrad,  by  his  illegitimate  brother,  Manfred,  in  the  be- 
half, as  he  at  first  pretended,  of  young  Conradin       .^^ 
the  heir,  but  in  facf;  as  his  own  acquisition.     He 
was  a  prince  of  an  active  and  firm  mind,  well  fitted  for  his 
difficult  post)  to  whom  the  Ghibelins  looked  up  as  their  head, 
and  as  the  representative  of  his  father.    It  was  a  natural  ob- 
ject with  the  popes,  independently  of  their  ill-will  towards 
a  son  of  Frederic  II.,  to  see  a  sovereign  on  whom  they  could 
better  rely  placed  upon  so  neighboring  a  throne,  charies  of 
Charles  count  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Sl  Louis,  was  ^^"• 
tempted  by  them  to  lead  a  crusade  (for  as  such  all  wars  for 
the  interest  of  Rome  were  now  considered)  against  the 
Neapolitan  usurper.     The  chance  of  a  battle  de-       ,^ 
cided  the  fate  of  Naples,  and  had  a  striking  in- 
fluence upon  the  history  of  Europe  for  several  centuries* 
Manfred  was  killed  in  the  field:   but  there  remained  the 
legitimate  heir  of  the  Frederics,  a  boy  of  seventeen  years 
old,  Conradin,  son  of  Conrad,  who  rashly,  as  we  say  at  least 
after  the  event,  attempted  to  regain  his  inheritance.    He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Charles ;  and  the  voice  of  those  rude  ages, 
as  well  as  of  a  more  enlightened  posterity,  has  united  in  brand- 
ing wilh  everlasting  infamy  the  name  of  that  prince,  who 
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4.D.  1268.  ^^  ^^^  hesitate  to  purchase  the  security  of  hie 
own  title  by  the  public  execution  of  an  honorable 
competitor,  or  rather  a  rightful  claimant  of  the  throne  he 
had  usurped.  With  Conradin  the  house  of  Suabia  was  ex- 
tinguished; but  Ck)nstance  the  daughter  of  Manfred  had 
transported  his  right  to  Sicily  and  Naples  into  the  house  of 
Aragon,  by  her  marriage  with  Peter  III. 

This  success  of  a  monarch  selected  by  the  Roman  pontiffs 
DeoUneof  ^  their  particular  champion,  turned  the  tide  of 
the  Ghibeiin  faction  ovcr  all  Italy.     He  expelled  the  GhibeUns 

^'  from  Florence,  of  which  they  had  a  few  years 

before  obtained  a  complete  command  by  means  of  their 
memorable  victory  upon  the  river  Arbia.  After  the  fall  of 
Conradin  that  party  was  everywhere  discouraged.  Grennany 
held  out  small  hopes  of  support,  even  when  the  imperial 
throne,  which  had  long  been  vacant,  should  be  filled  by  one 
of  her  princes.  The  populace  were  in  almost  every  city 
attached  to  the  church  and  to  the  name  of  Guelf ;  the  kings 
of  Naples  employed  their  arms,  and  the  popes  their  excom- 
munications ;  so  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  thirteenth  cen 
tury  the  name  of  Ghibeiin  was  a  term  of  proscription  in  the 
majority  of  Lombard  and  Tuscan  republics.  Charles  was 
constituted  by  the  pope  vicar-general  in  Tuscany.  This  was 
a  new  pretension  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  name  the  lieuten- 
ants of  the  empire  during  its  vacancy,  which  indeed  could 
not  be  completely  filled  up  without  their  consent.  It  soon, 
however,  became  evident  that  he  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy.  Some  of  the  popes  themselves,  Gregory  X.  and  Nich- 
olas IV.,  grew  jealous  of  their  own  creature.  At  the  congress 
of  Cremona,  in  1269,  it  was  proposed  to  confer  upon  Charles 
the  seigniory  of  all  the  Guelf  cities;  but  the  greater  part 
were  prudent  enough  to  choose  him  rather  as  a  friend  than  a 
master.* 

TLe  Lom-  The  citics  of  Lombaxdy,  however,  of  either  de- 

te^raaa^sab.   "lomination,  were  no   longer  influenced  by  that 
ject  to  lords,  gcucrous  disdain  of  one  man's  will  which  is  to  re- 

1  SlBmondif  t.  Ui.  p.  417.    SeTeraJ,  how-  empire,  and  either  to  afcquire  that  title 

ever,  including  Milan,  took  an  oath  of  liiniself,  or  at  least  to  stand  in  the  same 

fidelity  to  Charles  the  same  year.    Ibid,  relation  as  the  emperors  had  done  to  the 

In  I2f8  he  was  lord  of  Alessandria  and  Italian  states ;   which,  according  to  the 

Piaoensa,  and  received  tribute  from  Mi-  usage  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 

lan,  Bologna,  and  most  Lombard  citioe.  turies,  left  them  In  nossession  of  erery- 

Muratori.    It  was  evidently  his  intention  thing  that  we  call  independenoe,  -  with 

Id  Mix  blmwlf  of  the  vacancy  of  the  the  reservation  of  a  nominal  allegiaoee 
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publican  governments  what  chastity  is  to  women  —  a  conser- 
vative pi  inciple,  never  to  be  reasoned  upon,  or  subjected  to 
calculations  of  utility.  By  force,  or  stratagem,  or  free  con- 
sent, almost  all  the  Lombard  i^epubHcs  had  already  fallen  un- 
der the  yoke  of  some  leading  citizen,  who  became  the  lord 
(signore)  or,  in  tlie  Grerman  sense,  tyrant  of  his  country. 
The  first  instance  of  a  voluntary  delegation  of  sovereignty 
was  that*  above  mentioned  of  Ferrara,  which  placed  itself 
under  the  lord  of  Este.  Eccelin  made  himself  truly  the 
tyrant  of  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige ;  and  such  experience 
ought  naturally  to  have  inspired  the  Italians  with  more 
universal  abhorrence  of  despotism.  But  every  danger  ap- 
peared trivial  in  the  eyes  of  exasperated  factions  when 
compared  with  tlie  ascendency  of  their  adversaries.  Weary 
of  unceasing  and  useless  congests,  in  which  ruin  fell  with  an 
alternate  but'  equal  hand  upon  either  party,  liberty  withdrew 
from  a  people  who  disgraced  her  name ;  and  the  tumultuous, 
the  brave,  the  intractable  Lombards  became  eager  to  submit 
themselves  to  a  master,  and  patient  under  the  heaviest 
oppression.  Or,  if  tyranny  sometimes  overstepped  the  limits 
of  forbearance,  and  a  seditious  rising  expelled  the  reigning 
prince,  it  was  only  to  produce  a  change  of  hands,  and  transfer 
the  impotent  people  to  a  different,  and  perhaps  a  worse,  des- 
potism.^ In  many  cities  not  a  conspiracy  was  planned,  not  a 
sigh  was  breathed,  in  favor  of  republican  government,  after 
once  they  had  passed  under  the  sway  of  a  single  person. 
The  progress  indeed  was  gradual,  though  sure,  from  limited 
to  absolute,  from  temporary  to  hereditary  power,  from  a  just 
and  conciliating  rule  to  extortion  and  cruelty.  But  before 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  latest,  all  those 
dties  which  had  spumed  at  the  fiuntest  mark  of  submission 
to  the  emperors  lost  even  the  recollection  of  self-government, 
and  were  bequeathed,  like  an  undoubted  patrimony,  among 
the  children  of  their  new  lords.  Such  is  the  progress  of 
nsurpation ;  and  such  the  vengeance  that  Heaven  reserves 

1  Sm  an  fawtanoe  of  the  manner  in  the  ipot,  pat  hto  eon  to  death  In  etAd 

which  one  tyrant  was  ezohanmd  ibr  an-  blood,  e  pol  b1  fbce  signore  della  terxa. 

other,  In  the  flite  of  Paaserino  Bonacooni,  Vlllanl,  I.  x.  o.  99.  obmrree,  like  a  good 

lord  of  H&ntna,  in  1328.    Luigi  di  Oon<  lepabUean,  that  God  had  fnlflUed  in  this 

nga  snrprieed  him,  rode  the  city  (corse  the  worda  of  his  Gospel  (query,  what 

la  eitt4)  with  a  troop  of  horae,  crying,  Gosp*?),  I  will  shtv  my  enemy  by  my 

TiTa  11  popolo.  e  muqfa  Messer  Passerino  enemy  •  abbattendt    'nno  tiianno  pec 

•  le  sue  gaheile*  killed  Passerino  upon  I'altrc 
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for  those  who  waste  in  license  and  faction  its  first  of  social 
blessings,  liberty.* 

The  city  mo<t  distinguished  in  both  wars  against  the  house 
The  of  Suabia,  for  an   unconquerable  attachment  to 

anrvu.  republican  institutions,  was  the  first  to  sacrifice 
eonu  at  them  in  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Frederic 
Milan.  jj^     Milan  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  agi- 

tated by  civil  dissensions  between  the  nobility  and  inferior 
citizens.  Tliese  parties  were  pretty  equally  balanced,  and 
their  success  was  consequently  alternate.  Each  had  its  own 
podesta,  as  a  party-leader,  distinct  from  the  legitimate  magis- 
trate of  the  city.  At  the  head  of  the  nobility  was  their  arch- 
bishop, Fra  Leon  Perego;  the  people  chose  Martin  della 
Torre,  one  of  a  noble  family  which  had  ambitiously  sided 
with  the  democratic  faction.  In  consequence  of  the  crime  of 
a  nobleman,  who  had  murdered  one  of  his  creditors,  the  two 
parties  took  up  arms  in  1257.  A  civil  war,  of  various  suc- 
cess, and  interrupted  by  several  pacifications,  which  in  that 
unhappy  temper  could  not  be  durable,  was  terminated  in 
about  two  years  by  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  by  the  election  of  Martin  della  Torre  as  chief  and  lord 
(capitano  e  sigpore)  of  the  people.  Though  the  Milanese 
did  not  probably  intend  to  renounce  the  sovereignty  resident 
in  their  general  assemblies,  yet  they  soon  lost  the  republican 
spirit ;  hve  in-succession  of  the  family  della  Torre  might  be 
said  to  reign  in  Milan ;  each,  indeed,  by  a  formal  election, 
but  with  an  implied  recognition  of  a  sort  of  hereditary  title. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  the  Visconti,  a  family  of  opposite 
interests,  supplanted  the  Torriani  at  Milan  ;  and  the  rivalry 
between  these  great  houses  was  not  at  an  end  till  the  final 
establishment  of  Matteo  Visconti  in  1313;  but  the  people 
were  not  otherwise  considered  than  as  aiding  by  force  the  one 
or  other  party,  and  at  most  deciding  between  the  pretensions 
of  their  masters. 

The  vigor  and  concert  infused  into  the  Guelf  party  by  the 

1  See  the  observations  of  Sismondl,  t.  people  was  consulted  npon  seTenl  occar 

It.  p.  212,  on  the  conduct  of  the  T/>m-  sions.    At  &filan  there  was  a  council  ot 

bard  signori  (I  know  not  of  any  English  900  nobles,  not  permanent  or  represent- 

word   that  characterixes    them,   except  ative,  but  selected  and  conTened  at  the 

tfrant  In  Its  prImitiTe  sense)  during  the  discretion  of  the  government,  throughout 

ftnt   period   of  their   dominion.    They  the  reigns  of  the  visconti.    Corio,  p.  519, 

were  generally  chosen  in  an  SHsembly  of  683.    Thus,  as  Sismondi  remarks,  they 

the  people,  sometimes  for  a  short  term,  respected  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 

rolonged  in  the  same   manner.     The  while  they  destroyed  its  liberty. 
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successes  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  was  not  very  dura-  it^^^ai  of 
ble.  That  prince  was  soon  involved  in  a  protracted  jj**  Oh»b*- 
and  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  kings  of  Aragon,  '* 

to  whose  protection  his  revolted  subjects  in  Italy  had  recurred. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  men  of  energetic  character  retrieved 
the  Ghibelin  interests  in  Lombardj,  and  even  in  the  Tuscan 
cities.  The  Yisconti  were  acknowledged  heads  of  that  faction. 
A  family  early  established  as  lords  of  Verona,  the  della  Scala, 
maintained  the  credit  of  the  same  denomination  between  the 
Adige  and  the  Adriatic.  Castruccio  Caidtrucani,  an  adven- 
turer of  remarkable  ability,  rendered  himself  prince  of  Lucca, 
and  drew  over  a  formidable  accession  to  the  imperial  side 
from  the  heart  of  the  church-party  in  Tuscany,  though  his 
death  restored  the  ancient  onler  of  things.  The  inferior 
tyrants  were  partly  Guelf,  partly  Ghibelin,  according  to  local 
revolutions ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  latter  acquired  a  gradual 
ascendency.  Those  indeed  who  cared  for  the  independence 
of  Italy,  or  for  their  own  power,  had  far  less  to  fear  from  the 
phantom  of  imperial  prerogatives,  long  intermitted  and  inca- 
pable of  being  enforced,  than  from  the  new  race  of  foreign 
princes  whom  the  church  had  substituted  for  the 
house  of  Suabia.  The  Angevin  kings  of  Naples  Napies^aim 
were  sovereigns  of  Provence,  and  from  thence  JJ  command 
easily  encroached  upon  Piedmont,  and  threatened  ^' 
the  Milanese.  Robert,  the  third  of  this  line,  almost  openly 
aspired,  like  his  grandfather  Charles  I.,  to  a  real  sovereignty 
over  Italy.  His  offers  of  assistance  to  Guelf  cities  in  war 
were  always  coupled  with  a  demand  of  the  sovereignty. 
Many  yielded  to  his  ambition ;  and  even  Florence  twice 
bestowed  upon  him  a  temporary  dictatorship.  In  1314  he 
was  acknowledged  lord  of  Lucca,  Florence,  Pavia,  Alessan- 
dria, Bergamo,  and  the  cities  of  Bomagna.  In  1318  the 
Guelfs  of  Grenoa  found  no  other  resource  against  the  Ghibe- 
lin emigrants  who  were  under  their  walls  than  to  resign  their 
liberties  to  the  king  of  Naples  for  the  term  of  ten  years, 
which  he  procured  to  be  renewed  for  six  more.  The  Avignon 
popes,  especially  John  XXII.,  out  of  blind  hatred  to  the  em- 
peror Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  Visoonti  family,  abetted  all 
these  measures  of  ambition.  But  they  were  rendered  abor- 
tive by  Robert's  death  and  the  subsequent  disturbances  of  his 
kingdom. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  cxntury  there  were 
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almcst  as  manj  princes  in  the  north  of  Italy  as  there  had 
been  free  dties  in  the  prei::eding  age.  Their  equality,  and 
the  frequent  domestic  revolutions  which  made  their  seat  un- 
steady, kept  them  for  a  while  from  encroaching  on  each  other. 
Gradually,  however,  they  became  less  numerous :  a  quantity 
of  obscure  tyrants  were  swept  away  from  the  smaller  cities ; 
and  the  people,  careless  or  hopeless  of  liberty,  were  glad  to 
g^^^  ^  exchange  the  rule  of  despicable  petty  usurpers  for 
liomiMnij  that  of  more  distinguished  and  powerful  families* 
to  tbB  middle  j^Y^^^  ^g  y^j^  I35Q  ^^  central  parts  of  Lombar- 

ft>art«mth  dy  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  ViscontL 
mataij.  Four  Other  houses  occupied  the  second  rank  ;  that 
of  Este  at  Ferrara  and  Modena ;  of  Scala  at  Verona,  which 
under  Cane  and  Mastino  della  Scala  had  seemed  likely  to 
contest  with  the  lords  of  Milan  the  supremacy  over  Lombar- 
dy;  of  Carrara  at  Padua,  which  later  than  any  Lombard 
city  had  resigned  her  liberty ;  and  of  Gon^aga  at  Mantua, 
which,  without  ever  obtaining  any  material  extension  of  terri- 
tory, continued,  probably  for  that  reason,  to  reign  undis- 
Power  of  tba  turbed  till  the  eighteenth  century.  But  these 
YiMonti.  united  were  hardly  a  match,  as  they  sometimes 
experienced,  for  the  Visconti.  That  family,  the  object  of 
every  league  formed  in  Italy  for  more  than  fifty  years,  in  con- 
stant hostility  to  the  church,  and  well  inured  to  interdicts  and 
excommunications,  producing  no  one  man  of  military  talents, 
but  fertile  of  tyrants  detested  for  their  perfidiousness  and 
cruelty,  was  nevertheless  enabled,  with  almost  uninterrupted 
success,  to  add  city  after  city  to  the  dominion  of  Milan  till  it 
absorbed  all  the  north  of  Italy.  Under  Gian  Graleazzo,  whose 
reign  began  in  1885,  the  viper  (their  armorial  bearing)  as- 
sumed indeed  a  menacing  attitude :  ^  he  overturned  the  great 
family  of  Scala,  and  annexed  their  extensive  possessions  to  his 
own ;  no  power  intervened  from  Yeroelli  in  Piedmont  to  Fel^ 
tre  and  Belluno ;  while  the  free  cities  of  Tuscany,  Pisa,  Siena, 
Perugia,  and  even  Bologna,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  witchcraft, 
voluntarily  called  in  a  dissembling  tyrant  as  their  master. 

Powernil  as  the  Visconti  were  in  Italy,  they  were  long  in 
washing  out  the  tinge  of  recent  usurpation,  which  humbled 
them  before  tiie  legitimate  dynasties  of  Europe.    At  the  siege 

1  AUiifionf  to  heraldiy  ure  rerr  com-    bitnally  nee  fhe  Tipeff  D  btadoue,  m  a 
Bon  in  the  Itellan  wiiteni.    All  the  his-    sjnonym  for  the  power  of  MUao. 
leriAOS  of  the  flrarteenth  eentury  h«- 
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of  Genoa  in  1318  Robert  king  of  Naples  rejected  with  con- 
tempt tlie  challenge  of  Marco  Visconti  to  decide  their  quar- 
rel in  single  combat.^  But  the  pride  of  sovereigns,  like  that 
of  private  men,  U  easily  set  aside  for  their  interest.  Gale- 
azzo  Visconti  purchased  with  100,000  florins  a  daughter  of 
France  for  hb  son,  which  the  French  historians  mention  as  a 
deplorable  humiliation  for  their  crown.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  HI., 
certainly  not  an  inferior  match,  espoused  Graleazzo's  daughter. 
Both  these  connections  were  short-lived ;  but  the  union  of 
Valentine,  daughter  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  with  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, in  1389,  produced  far  more  important  consequences, 
and  served  to  transmit  a  claim  to  her  descendants,  Louis  XIL 
and  Francis  L,  from  which  the  long  calamities  of  Italy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  chiefly  derived.  Not 
long  afler  this  marriage  the  Visconti  were  tacitly  admitted 
among  the  reigning  princes,  by  the  erection  of 
Milan  into  a  duchy  under  letters-patent  of  the  ^'^' 
emperor  Wenceslaus.* 

The  imperial  authority  over  Italy  was  almost  entirely  sus- 
pended after  the  death  of  Fredenc  II.     A  long  interregnum 
followed  in  Germany ;  and  when  the  vacancy  was  supplied 
by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  he  was  too  prudent  to  R^i^^iong  ^f 
dissipate  his  moderate  resources  where  the  great  tbe  empire 
house  of  Suabia  had  failed.     About  forty  years  '^^^^' 
afterwards  the  emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  a      ' 
prince,  like  Rodolph,  of  small  hereditary  posses-  ^°7^^' 
sions,  but  active  and  discreet,  availed  himself  of    '  ' 
the  ancient  respect  borne  to  the  imperial  name,  and  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  Italians,  to  recover  for  a  very  shoii 
time  a  remarkable  influence.     But,  though  professing  neu- 
trality and  desire  of  union  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins, 
he  could  not  succeed  in  removing  the  distrust  of  the  former ; 
his  exigencies  impelled  him  to  large  demands  of  money ;  and 
the  Italians,  when  they  counted  his  scanty  Grerman  cavalry, 
perceived  that  obedience  was  altogether  a  matter  of  their 
own  choice.    Henry  died,  however,  in  time  to  save  himself 
from  any  decisive  reverse.     His  successors,  Louis  of  Bavaria 
and  Charles  IV.,  descended  from  the  Alps  with  similar  mo- 

1  Delia  qual  coea  il  lU  molto  sdegno  nobleman  of  Pisa,  though  a  sort  of  prine« 

M  pnee.    Villani,  1.  ix.  e.  98.    It  was  in  Sardinia,  to  marry  one  of  the  ViaoontI 

ieeiu>ned  a  minlllancc.  ae    Dartte  tells  Purgatorio,  cant.  rlM. 

ns,  in  the  widow  of  Nino  dl  Oallara,  a  <  Corio,  p.  583. 
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tives,  but  afler  some  temporary  good  fortune  were  obliged  to 
return,  not  without  dii^credit.  Yet  the  Italians  never  broke 
that  almost  invisible  thread  which  connected  them  with  Ger- 
many; the  fallacious  name  of  Roman  emperor  still  chal- 
lenged their  allegiance,  though  conferred  by  seven  Teutonic 
electors  without  their  concurrence.  Even  Florence,  the  most 
independent  and  high-spirited  of  republics,  was  induced  to 
make  a  treaty  with  Charles  IV.  in  1355,  which,  while  it  con- 
fiinncd  all  her  actual  liberties,  not  a  little,  by  that  very  con- 
firmatioUy  affected  her  sovereignty.*  This  deference  to  the 
suppoi^ed  prerogatives  of  the  empire,  even  while  they  were 
least  formidable,  was  partly  owing  to  jealousy  of  French  or 
Neapolitan  interference,  partly  by  the  national  hatred  of  the 
popes  who  had  seceded  to  Avignon,  and  in  some  degree  to  a 
misplaced  respect  for  antiquity,  to  which  the  revival  of  let- 
ters had  given  birth.  The  great  civilians,  and  the  much 
greater  poets,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  taught  Italy  to  con- 
sider her  emperor  as  a  dormant  sovereign,  to  whom  her 
various  principalities  and  republics  were  subordinate,  and 
during  whose  absence  alone  they  liad  legitimate  authority. 
In  one  part,  however,  of  that  country,  the  empire  had, 
Geeaioii  of  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  commencement  of  this  period,  spon- 
itoiiui«oftto    taneously  renounced  its  sovereiffnty.     From  the 

fch0  POD80  o       i/ 

era  of  Pepin's  donation,  confirmed  and  extended 
by  many  subsequent  charters,  the  Holy  See  had  tolerably 
just  pretensions  to  the  province  entitled  Romagna,  or  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.  But  the  popes,  whose  menaces  were 
dreaded  at  the  extremities  of  Europe,  were  still  very  weak 
as  temporal  princes.     Even  Innocent  lU.  had  never  been 

1  Tbe    rspablic    of  Floronoa   was  at  In  this,  It  must  be  owned,  he  assumes  a 

this  dme  in  considerable  peril  from  a  decided  tone  of  sovereignty.    The  gon- 

coalition  of  the  Tuscan  cities  against  her,  fklonier  and  priors  are  declared  to  be  his 

which  rendered    the  protection  of  the  vicars.     The  deputies  of  the  city  did 

emperor  convenient.    But  it  was  very  homage  and  swore  obedience.    Circum 

reluctantly  that  she  acquieRced  in  even  a  stances  induced  the  principal  citiaens  to 

nominal  submission  to  his  authority.  The  make  this  submission,  which  they  knew 

Florentine  envoys,  in  their  first  address,  to  be  merely  nominal.    But  the  hii|;h- 

would  only  use  the  words,  Santa  Corona,  spirited  people,  not  so  indifferent  about 

or  Sorenissimo  Principe ;  senia  ricordarlo  namep,  came  into  It  very  unwillingly 

Imperadore,  o  dimoetrargU  alcuna  rove-  The   treaty  was  seven   times   proposed, 

renza  di  suggezsione   domandando  che  and  as  often  rcti^ted,  In  the  consigUo  del 

il  commune  di  Fimnze  volea  essendogU  popolo,  before  their  feelings  were  sub- 

nbbidiente,  le  eotali  e    le  cotali    fran-  dued.    Its  publication  was  received  with 

ehlgte  per  mantenere  il  soo  popolo  neir  no  marks  of  joy.    The  public  buildings 

usata  Ubertade.     Mat.   Villani,  p.  274.  alone  were  illuminated:  bu^  a  sad  silence 

(Script.  Ker.  Ital.  t.   xiv.)     This  style  indicated  the  wounded  pride  of  every 

made  Charles  angry ;  and  the  city  soon  private  citixcn.  — M.  Villani,  p.  286,  280 

ttonad  for  it  by  accepting  his  privilege.  Sismondi,  t.  vi.  p.  238 
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able  to  obtain  possession  of  this  part  of  St.  Peter's  patri- 
mony. The  circumstances  of  Rodolph's  accession  inspired 
Nicholas  III.  with  more  confidence.  That  emperor  granted 
a  confirmation  of  everything  included  in  the  donations  of 
Louis  I.,  Otho,  and  his  othei  predecessors ;  but  was  still  re- 
luctant or  ashame*d  to  renounce  his  imperial  rights.  Accord- 
ingly his  charter  is  expressed  to  be  granted  without  diminu- 
tion of  the  empire  (sine  demembratione  imperii) ;  and  hifi 
chancellor  received  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  cities  of  Ro« 
magna.  But  the  pope  insisting  firmly  on  his  own  claim, 
Rodolph  discreetly  avoided  involving  himself  in  a  fatal  quar- 
rel, and,  in  1278,  absolutely  released  the  imperial  supremacy 
over  all  the  dominions  already  granted  to  the  Holy  See.^ 

This  is  a  leading  epoch  in  the  temporal  moiiai'chy  of  Rome. 
But  she  stood  only  in  the  place  of  the  emperor ;  and  her 
ultimate  sovereignty  was  compatible  with  the  practicable  in- 
dependence of  the  free  cities,  or  of  the  usurpers  who  had 
risen  up  among  them.  Bologna,  Faenza,  Rimini,  and  Ra- 
venna, with  many  others  less  considerable,  took  an  oath  in- 
deed to  the  pope,  but  continued  to  regulate  both  their  inter- 
nal concerns  and  foreign  relations  at  their  own  discretion. 
The  first  of  these  cities  was  far  preeminent  above  the  rest 
for  population  and  renown,  and,  though  not  without  several 
intermissions,  preserved  a  republican  character  till  the  end 
of  tlie  fourteenth  century.  The  rest  were  soon  enslaved  by 
petty  tyrants,  more  obscure  than  those  of  Lombardy.  It  was 
not  easy  for  the  pontiffs  of  Avignon  to  reinstate  themselves 
in  a  dominion  which  they  seemed  to  have  abandoned ;  but 
they  made  several  attempts  to  recover  it,  sometimes  with 
spiritual  arms,  sometimes  with  the  more  efficacious  aid  of 
mercenary  troops.  The  annals  of  this  part  of  Italy  are 
peculiarly  uninteresting. 

Rome  itself  was,  throughout  the  middle  ages,  very  little 
disponed  to  acquiesce  in  the  government  of  her  jntp„,|j 
bishop.     Ilis  rights  were  indefinite,  and  uncon-  state  of 
firmed  by  positive  law ;   the  emperor  was  long  ^™** 
sovereign,  the  people  always  meant  to  be  free.     Besides  the 
common  causes  of  insubordination  and  anarchy  among  the 
Italians,  which  applied  equally  to  the  capital  city,  other  sen- 
timents more  peculiar  to  Rome  preserved  a  continual,  though 

>  Mamtc>'>   ad  ann.  1274,  1276,  llTtH ;  SumonOi,  t.  Ui.  p.  401. 
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not  uniform,  influence  for  many  centuries.  There  still  re* 
mained  enough  in  the  wreck  of  that  vast  inheritance  to 
swell  the  bosoms  of  her  citizens  with  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  dignity.  They  bore  the  venerable  name,  they  contem- 
plated the  monuments  of  art  and  empire,  and  forgot,  in  the 
illusions  of  national  pride,  that  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  build- 
ing were  departed  forever.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  these  recollections  were  heightened  by  the  eloquence 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  politicsd  heretic  who  preached  against 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  hierarchy.  In  a  temporary 
intoxication  of  fancy,  they  were  led  to  make  a  ridiculous 
show  of  self-importance  towards  Frederic  Barbarossa,  when 
he  came  to  receive  the  imperial  crown;  but  the  Gkrman 
sternly  eluded  their  ostentation,  and  chastised  their  resistance.^ 
With  the  popes  they  could  deal  more  securely.  Several  of 
them  were  expelled  from  Bome  during  that  age  by  the  sedi- 
tious citizens.  Lucius  IL  died  of  hurts  received  in  a  tumult. 
The  government  was  vested  in  fifly-siz  senators,  annually 
chosen  by  the  people,  through  the  intervention  of  an  electoral 
body,  ten  delegates  from  each  of  the  thirteen  districts  of  the 
city.'  This  constitution  lasted  not  quite  fifty  years.  In  1192 
Home  imitated  the  prevailing  fashion  by  the  appointment  of 
an  annual  foreign  magistrate.'  Except  in  name,  the  senator 
of  Bome  appears  to  have  perfectly  resembled  the  podestk  of 
other  cities.  This  magistrate  superseded  the  representative 
senate,  who  had  proved  by  no  means  adequate  to  control  the 
most  lawless  aristocracy  of  Italy.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  story 
of  Brancaleon's  rigorous  and  inflexible  justice,  which  a  great 
historian  has  already  drawn  from  obscurity.  It  illustrates 
not  the  annals  of  Rome  alone,  but  the  general  state  of  Italian 
society,  the  nature  of  a  podestk's  duty,  and  the  difficulties  of 
its  execution.  The  office  of  senator  survives  after  more  than 
six  hundred  years ;  but  he  no  longer  wields  the  "  iron  fiail "  * 
of  Brancaleon ;  and  his  nomination  proceeds,  of  course,  from 
the  supreme  pontiff,  not  from  the  people.     In  the  twelfth  and 

1  The  Impertinent  address  of  a  Roman  ages  to  the  last  chapters  of  Gibbon's 

orator  to  Frederic,  and  his  answer,  are  Incline  and  Fall, 

preserved  in  Otho   of  Frisingen,  1.  ii.  >  Sismondi,  t.  ii.  p.  806. 

c;  22 ;  but  so  much  at  length,  that  we  *  The  readers  of  Spenser  will  reoollect 

may  suspect  some  exaggeration.    Otho  the  iron  flail   of  Talus,  the  attendant 

is  rather  rhetorical     They  may  be  read  of  Arthegal,  emblematic  of  the  severe 

In  Gibbon,  c.  69.  Justice  of  the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 

sSUmondi,  t.  ii.  p.  86.    Besides  Sis-  Sir  Arthur  Qysf^.  sliadowed  under  tba^ 

mondl  and  Muratori,  I  would  refer  for  allegory, 
tile  history  of  Aome  during  the  mJddto 
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thirteenth  oentaries  the  senate,  and  the  senator  who  succeeded 
them,  exercised  one  distinguishing  attribute  of  sovereignty, 
that  of  coining  gold  and  silver  money.  Some  of  their  coins 
still  exist,  with  legends  in  a  very  republican  tone.^  Doubt 
less  the  temporal  authority  of  the  popes  varied  according  to 
their  personal  character.  Innocent  III.  had  much  more  than 
his  predecessors  for  almost  a  century,  or  than  some  of  his 
successors.  He  made  the  senator  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
him,  which,  though  not  very  comprehensive,  must  have  passed 
in  those  times  as  a  recognition  of  his  superiority.^ 

Though  there  was  much  less  obedience  to  any  legitimate 
power  at  Rome  than  anywhere  else  in  Italy,  even  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  yet,  afler  the  secession  of  the  popes  to 
Avignon,  their  own  city  was  left  in  a  far  worse  condition  than 
before.  Disorders  of  every  kind,  tumult  and  robbery,  pre- 
vailed in  the  streets.  The  Roman  nobility  were  engaged  in 
perpetual  war  with  each  other.  Not  content  with  their  own 
fortified  palaces,  they  turned  the  sacred  monuments  of  antiq- 
uity into  strongholds,  and  consbmmated  the  destruction  of 
time  and  conquest  At  no  period  has  the  city  endured  such 
irreparable  injuries;  nor  was  the  downfall  of  the  western 
empire  so  fatal  to  its  capital  as  the  contemptible  feuds  of  the 
Orsini  and  Colonna  families.  Whatever  there  was  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  administered  by  a  legate  from  Avignon  or 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  had  lost  all  hold  on  these  power- 
ful barons.  In  the  midst  of  this  degradation  and  wretched- 
ness, an  obscure  man,  Nicola  di  Rienzi,  conceived  ^^  tribune 
the  project  of  restoring  Rome,  not  only  to  good  Rfenii. 
order,  but  even  to  her  ancient  greatness.  He  had  ^***  ^^^' 
received  an  education  beyond  his  birth,  and  nourished  his 
mind  with  the  study  of  the  best  writers.  After  many  ha- 
rangues to  the  people,  which  the  nobility,  blinded  by  their 
self-confidence,  did  not  attempt  to  repress,  Rienzi  suddenly 
excited  an  insurrection,  and  obtained  complete  success.  He 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  government,  with  the  title 
of  Tribune,  and  with  almost  unlimited  power.  The  first 
effects  of  this  revolution  were  wonderful.  All  the  nobles 
submitted,  though  with  great  reluctance;  the  roads  were 
cleared  of  robbers ;  tranquillity  was  restored  at  home ;  some 
severe  examples  of  justice  intimidated  ofifenders;   and  the 

1  Gibbon,  Tol.  zU.  p.  28» ;  Montori,  Antlqiiit.  Itel.  DIaNrt.  87. 
>  SItmondi,  p.  800. 
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tribune  was  regarded  by  ail  the  people  as  the  destined  re- 
storer of  Rome  and  Italy.  Though  the  court  of  Avignon 
could  not  approve  of  such  an  usurpation,  it  temporized 
enough  not  directly  to  oppose  it.  Most  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lics, and  some  of  the  princes,  sent  ambassadors,  and  seemed 
to  recognize  pretensions  which  were  tolerably  ostentatious 
The  king  of  Hungary  and  queen  of  Naples  submitted  theii 
quarrel  to  the  arbitration  of  Rienzi,  who  did  not,  however 
undertake  to  decide  upon  it  But  this  sudden  exaltation  in 
toxicated  his  understanding,  and  exhibited  failings  entirely 
incompatible  with  his  elevated  condition.  If  Rienzi  liad  lived 
in  our  own  age,  his  talents,  which  were  really  great,  would  have 
found  their  proper  orbit.  For  his  character  was  one  not 
unusual  among  literary  politicians  —  a  combination  of  knowl- 
edge, eloquence,  and  enthusiasm  for  ideal  excellence,  with 
vanity,  inexperience  of  mankind,  unsteadiness,  and  physical 
timidity.  As  these  latter  qualities  became  conspicuous,  they 
eclipsed  his  virtues  and  caused  his  benefits  to  be  forgotten ; 
he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  liLs  government,  and  retire  into 
exile.  Afler  several  years,  some  of  which  he  passed  in  the 
prisons  of  Avignon,  Rienzi  was  brought  back  to  Rome,  with 
the  title  of  Senator,  and  under  the  conmiand  of  the  legate. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  Romans,  who  had  returned  to  their 
habits  of  insubordination,  would  gladly  submit  to  their  favor- 
ite tribune.  And  this  proved  the  case  for  a  few  months ;  but 
afler  that  time  they  ceased  altogether  to  respect  a  man  who  so 
little  respected  himself  in  accepting  a  station  where  he  could 
no  longer  be  free ;  and  Rienzi  was  killed  in  a  sedition.^ 

Once  more,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Rienzi,  the  free- 
SnbflMaent  ^^™  ^^  Romc  scems  to  havc  revived  in  republican 
utbdnot  institutions,  though  with  names  less  calculated  to 
^*'°**'  inspire  peculiar  recollections.     Magistrates  called 

1  Slnnondl,  t.  ▼.  e.  87;  t.  ri.  p.  201 ;  the  Terolntion  produced  by  Rlenil.  GIo- 

OibbCD,  e.  70 ;  De  Sade,  Vie  de  P^trarane,  ranni  ViUanl,  Uvlng  at  Florence,  and  • 

t.  ii.  panHm  ;  TiraboKrhl,  t.  vi.  p.  839.  stanch  republican,  formed  a  yery  differ 

It  Ifl  difflcult  to  resiit  the  admiration  ent  estimate,  which  weighs  more  than 

which  all  the  romantic  drcunutances  of  the  enthusiastic  panegyrics  of  Petrarelu 

Rienzl^s  history  tend  to  excite,  and  to  La.detta   tmpresa  del  tribuno  era  ni^ 

which    Petrarch   so  blindly  gare  way.  opera  fantastica,  e  di  poooduraie.    I.  ziL 

That  great  man's  characteristic  excel-  c.  90.    An  illustrious  female  writer  baa 

lence  was  not  good  common  sense.    He  drawn  with  a  single  stroke  the  chancier 

had  Imbibed  two  notions,  of  which  it  is  of  Riend,  CreHcentiuii,  and  Arnold  of 

hard  to  say  which  was  the  more  absurd :  Brescia,  the  fond  restorers  of  Roman  Ub- 

that  Rome  had  a*1egitimate  right  to  all  erty,  qui  ont  pris  les  souvtnirs  pour  Ui 

her  ancient  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  experancex.    Corinne,  1. 1.  p.  169.    Could 

world;  and  that  she  was  likely  to  re-  Tacitus  have  excelled  this  7 
99f0t  this  authority  in  consequence  of 
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bannerets,  chosen  from  the  thirteen  districts  of  the  city,  with 
a  militia  of  three  thousand  citizens  at  their  command,  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  commonwealth.  The  great  object 
of  this  new  organization  was  to  intimidate  the  Roman  nobil- 
ity, whose  outrages,  in  the  total  absence  of  government,  had 
grown  intolerable.  Several  of  them  were  hanged  the  first 
year  by  order  of  the  bannerets.  The  citizens,  however,  had 
no  serious  intention  of  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
])opes.  They  providc^d  for  their  own  security,  on  account  of 
the  lamentable  secession  and  neglect  of  those  who  claimed 
allegiance  while  they  denied  protection.  But  they  were  ready 
to  acknowledge  and  welcome  back  their  bishop  as  their  sov- 
ereign. Even  without  this  they  surrendered  their  republican 
constitution  in  1362,  it  does  not  appear  for  what  reason,  and 
permitted  the  ^legate  of  Innocent  VI.  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment* We  find,  however,  the  institution  of  bannerets  re- 
vived and  in  full  authority  some  years  afterwards.  But  the 
internal  history  of  Rome  appears  to  be  obscure,  and  I  have 
not  had  opportunities  of  examining  it  minutely.  Some  de- 
gree of  political  freedom  the  city  probably  enjoyed  during 
the  schism  of  the  church ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate 
the  assertion  of  legitimate  privileges  from  the  licentious 
tumults  of  the  barons  or  populace.  In  1435  the  Romans 
formally  took  away  the  government  from  Eugenius  IV.,  and 
elected  seven  signiors  or  chief  magistrates,  like  the  priors 
of  Florence.*  But  this  revolution  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
On  the  death  of  Eugenius  the  citizens  deliberated  upon  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  charter  to  the  future  pope.  Stephen 
Porcaro,  a  man  of  good  family  and  inflamed  by  a  strong 
spirit  of  liberty,  was  one  of  their  principal  instigators.  But 
the  people  did  not  sufficiently  partake  of  that  spirit.  No 
measures  were  taken  upon  this  occasion ;  and  Porcaro,  whose 
ardent  imagination  disguised  the  hopelessness  of  his  enter- 
prise,  tampering  in  a  fresh  conspiracy,  was  put  to  death  under 
the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.' 

The  province  of  Tuscany  continued  longer  0^^,  ^f 
than  Lombardy  under  the  government  of  an  im-  JjJJJf  y* 
perial  lieutenant.     It  was  not  till  about  the  mid-        ^^* 

I  Matt.  ViUanl,  p.  676,  604,  709 ;  Sis-  <  Script.  Beram  ItftUo.  t.  Ui.  pats  91, 

mondif  t.  t.  p.  92.    He  teemk  to  have  p.  1128. 

rTerlooked  the  former  period  of  goTera-  'Id.  p.   1181,  1184;    SlsinoQli,  t.  z, 

»\ent  by  bannereta,  ana  lefbra  their  lo  p  18. 
•  4tatioatol876. 
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die  of  the  twelfth  century  that  the  cities  of  Florence,  Lucca, 
Pisa,  Siena,  Arezzo,  Pistoja,  and  several  less  considerable 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  already  their  own  elected  magis- 
trates, became  independent  republics.  Their  history  is,  with 
the  exception  of  Pisa,  very  scanty  till  the  death  of  Frederic 
IL  The  earliest  fact  of  any  importance  recorded  of  Flor- 
ence occurs  in  1184,  when  it  is  said  that  Frederic  Barbarossa 
took  from  her  the  dominion  over  the  district  or  county,  and 
restored  it  to  the  rui'al  nobility,  on  account  of  her  attach- 
ment to  the  church.^  This  I  chiefly  mention  to  illustrate 
the  system  pursued  by  the  cities,  of  bringing  the  territorial 
proprietors  in  their  neighborhood  under  subjection.  During 
the  reign  of  Frederic  II.  Florence  became,  as  far  as  she  was 
able,  an  ally  of  the  popes.  There  was,  indeed,  a  strong 
Ghibelin  party,  comprehending  many  of  the  greatest  fami 
lies,  which  occasionally  predominated  through  the  assistance 
of  the  emperor.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  existed  chiefly 
among  the  nobility ;  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  thoroughly 
Guelf.  After  several  revolutions,  accompanied  by  alter- 
nate proscription  and  demolition  of  houses,  the  Guelf  party, 
through  the  assistance  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  obtained  a  final 
ascendency  in  1266 ;  and  after  one  or  two  unavailing  schemes 
of  accommodation  it  was  established  as,  a  fundamental  law  in 
the  Florentine  constitution  that  no  person  of  Ghibelin  ances- 
try could  be  admitted  to  offices  of  public  trust,  which,  in  such 
a  government,  was  in  effect  an  exclusion  from  the  privileges 
of  citizenship. 

The  changes  of  internal  government  and  vicissitudes  of 
Goyernment  succcss  among  factions  wcrc  so  irequent  at  Flor- 
of  Fiorettoe.  ^j^^^  f^p  many  years  after  this  time  that  she  is 
compared  by  her  great  banished  poet  to  one  in  sickness, 
who,  unable  to  rest,  gives  herself  momentary  ease  by  con 
tinual  change  of  posture  in  her  bed.'  They  did  not  become 
much  less  numerous  aft«r  the  age  of  Dante.  Yet  the  revo- 
lutions of  Florence  should,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  no  more 
than  a  necessary  price  of  her  liberty.  It  was  her  boast  and 
her  happiness  to  have  escaped,  except  for  one  short  period, 
that  odious  rule  of  vile  usurpers,  under  which  so  many  other 
free  cities  had  been  crushed.    A  sketch  of  the  constitution 

1  VHIani,  I.  T.  o.  12.  Ohe  non  puft  tionKr  posa  In  ■&  to 

>  B  le  ben  tl  lieordl, «  ve^  11  Inme,  piame, 

Tedni   to  lamigUaata  a  qnella  la-  MkoondarToltaraodoloreBolMnii*. 

fsrms,  PargAtozIo,  eant.  H 
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of  80  famous  a  republic  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  thii  place* 
Nothing  else  in  the  history  of  Italj  after  Frederic  II.  is  so 
worthy  of  our  attention.^ 

The  basis  of  the  Florentine  polity  was  a  division  of  the 
citizens  exercising  commerce  into  their  several  companies  or 
arts.  These  were  at  first  twelve ;  seven  called  the  greater 
arts,  and  five  lesser ;  but  the  latter  were  gradually  increased 
to  fourteen.  The  seven  greater  arts  were  those  of  lawyers 
and  notaries,  of  dealers  in  foreign  cloth,  called  sometimes 
Calimala,  of  bankers  or  money-changers,  of  woollen-drapers, 
of  physicians  and  druggists,  of  dealers  in  silk,  and  of  fur- 
riers. The  inferior  arts  were  those  of  retailers  of  cloth, 
butchers,  smiths,  shoemakers,  and  builders.  This  division, 
80  far  at  least  as  regarded  the  greater  arts,  was  as  old  as  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.'  But  it  was  fully 
established  and  rendered  essential  to  the  constitution  in  1266. 
By  the  provisions  made  in  that  year  each  of  the  seven  greater 
arts  had  a  council  of  its  own,  a  chief  magistrate  or  consul, 
who  administered  justice  in  civil  causes  to  all  members  of 
his  company,  and  a  banneret  (gonfaloniere)  or  military  offi- 
cer, to  whose  standard  they  repaired  when  any  attempt  was 
made  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice  belonged,  at  Flor- 
ence, as  at  other  cities,  to  a  foreign  podestA,  or  rather  to  two 
foreign  magistrates,  the  podestli  and  the  capitano  del  popolo, 
whose  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  appears  to  have 
been  concurrent'  In  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  authority  of  the  podestk  may  have  been  more  extensive 
than  afterwards.  These  offices  were  preserved  tUl  the  in- 
novations of  the  Medici.  The  domestic  magistracies  under- 
went more  changes.  Instead  of  consuls,  which  had  been  the 
first  denomination  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  a 
college  of  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  called  Anziani  or  Buo- 
nuomini,  but  varying  in  name  as  well  as  number,  according 
to  revolutions  of  party,  was  established  about  Uie  middle  of 
the  thirteenCh  century,  to  direct  public  afiairs.^    This  order 

>  1  luiT*  found  oondderable  dlfflovltlet  prew  ttienuelTM  rather  Inaoonrately,  m 

Id  fhii  part  of  my  task;  noanttior  with  if  they  had  been  erected  at  that  time, 

whom  I  am  acquainted  giving  a  tolerable  whloh  indeed  is  the  era  of  their  political 

▼lew  of  the  FtorenUne  government,  ez-  importance. 

eept  M.  Slamondi,  who  ia  himself  not  >  Matteo  Villani,  p.  194.    Q.  Villanl 

always  satisfhetorr.  places  the  institution  of  the  podesti  in 

s  AmmhmtOf  ad   ann.   1204  et  1285.  l2D7;  we  find  it,  however,  as  early  at 

ViUani  Intimates,  1.  ▼».  e.  18,  that  the  1184.    Ammhntto. 

arts  existed  as  commercial  companies  be-  *Q.  ViUani,  1.  Ti.  o.  89. 
fore  1206.    MaohiaveUi  and  Sismondi  ex- 
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was  cntiiely  changed  in  1282,  and  gave  place  to  a  new  form 
of  supreme  magistracy,  which  lasted  till  the  extinction  of  the 
republic  Six  priors,  elected  every  two  months,  one  from 
each  of  the  six  quarters  of  the  dty,  and  from  each  of  the 
greater  arts,  except  that  of  lawyers,  constituted  an  executive 
magistracy.  They  lived  during  their  continuance  in  office 
in  a  palace  belonging  to  the  city,  and  were  maintained  at  the 
public  cost  The  actual  priors,  jointly  with  the  chiefs  and 
councils  (usually  called  la  capitudine)  of  the  seven  greater 
arts,  and  with  certain  adjuncts  (arroti)  named  by  themselves^ 
elected  by  ballot  their  successors.  Such  was  the  practice 
for  about  forty  years  afler  this  government  was  established. 
But  an  innovation,  begun  in  1324,  and  perfected  four  years 
afterwards,  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  the  constitution  of 
Florence.  A  lively  and  ambitious  people,  not  merely  jeal- 
ous of  their  public  sovereignty,  but  deeming  its  exercise  a 
matter  of  personal  enjoyment,  aware  at  the  same  time  that 
the  will  of  the  whole  body  could  neither  be  immediately  ex- 
pressed on  all  occasions,  nor  even  through  chosen  representa- 
tives, without  the  risk  of  violence  and  partiality,  fell  upon 
the  singular  idea  of  admitting  all  citizens  not  unworthy  by 
their  station  or  conduct  to  offices  of  magistracy  by  rotation. 
Lists  were  separately  made  out  by  the  priors,  the  twelve 
buonuomini,  the  chiefs  and  councils  of  arts,  the  bannerets 
and  other  respectable  persons,  of  all  citizens,  Guelfs  by 
origin,  turned  of  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  in  their  judgment, 
worthy  of  public  trust  The  lists  thus  formed  were  then 
united,  and  those  who  had  composed  them,  meeting  together,  in 
number  ninety-seven,  proceeded  to  ballot  upon  every  name. 
Whoever  obtained  sixty-eight  black  balls  was  placed  upon 
the  reformed  list ;  and  all  the  names  it  contained,  being  put 
on  separate  tickets  into  a  bag  or  purse  (imborsati),  were 
drawn  successively  as  the  magistracies  were  renewed.  As 
there  were  above  fihj  of  these,  none  of  which  could  be  held 
for  more  tlian  four  months,  several  hundred  citizens  were 
called  in  rotation  to  bear  their  share  in  the  government  with- 
in two  years.  But  at  the  expiration  of  every  two  years  the 
scrutiny  was  renewed,  and  fresh  names  were  mingled  with 
those  which  still  continued  undrawn ;  so  that  accident  might 
deprive  a  man  for  life  of  his  portion  of  magistracy.^ 

1  Vlllani,  1.  ix.  o.  27, 1,  x.  e.  110, 1,  xl.  an  apparent  fklrneis  and  incompatlbll* 
B.  106;  Sinmondl,  t.  t.  p.  174.  This  spe-  ity  ^th  undue  influence,  wiia  speedily 
oIm  of  lottery,  rooummending  itself  by    adopted  In  all  the  neighboring  republica. 
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Four  councils  had  been  established  hj  the  constitution  of 
1266  for  the  decision  of  all  propositions  laid  before  them  by 
the  executive  magistrates,  whether  of  a  legislative  nature  or 
relating  to  public  policy.  These  were  now  abrogated ;  and 
in  their  places  were  substituted  one  of  300  members,  all  ple- 
beians, called  consiglio  di  popolo,  and  one  of  250,  called  con 
siglio  di  commune,  into  which  the  nobles  might  enter.  These 
were  changed  by  the  same  rotation  as  the  magistracies,  every 
four  months.^  A  parliament,  or  general  assembly  of  the 
Florentine  people,  was  rarely  convoked;  but  the  leading 
principle  of  a  democratical  republic,  the  ultimate  sovereignty 
of  the  multitude,  was  not  forgotten.  This  constitution  of 
1324  was  fixed  by  the  citizens  at  large  in  a  parliament ;  and 
the  same  sanction  was  given  to  those  temporary  delegations 
of  the  signiory  to  a  prince,  which  occasionally  tooi^  place. 
What  is  technically  called  by  their  historians  ^mjDO^/o  was 
the  assembly  of  a  parliament,  or  a  resolution  of  sdl  deriv- 
ative powers  into  the  immediate  operation  of  the  popular 
will. 

The  ancient  government  of  this  republic  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  its  nobility.  These  were  very 
numerous,  and  possessed  large  estates  in  the  district.  But  by 
the  constitution  of  1266,  which  was  nearly  coincident  with 
the  triumph  of  the  Guelf  faction,  the  essential  powers  of 
magistracy  as  well  as  of  legislation  were  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  the  commons.  The  colleges  of  arts,  whose  functions 
became  so  eminent,  were  altogether  commercial.  Many,  in- 
deed, of  the  nobles  enrolled  themselves  in  these  companies, 
and  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  merchants  of  Flor- 
ence. These  were  not  excluded  fi-om  the  executive  college 
of  the  priors  at  its  first  institution  in  1282.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  greater  arts  in 
order  to  reach  that  magistracy.  The  majority,  therefore,  of 
the  ancient  families  saw  themselves  pushed  aside  from  the 
helm,  which  was  intrusted  to  a  class  whom  they  had  habitu- 
ally held  in  contempt. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  nobility  made  any  overt  oppo- 
Bition  to  these  democratical  institutions.     Confident  in  a  force 


ftnd  has  always  continaed,  according  to    the  prlTllegB  of  choosing  their  mnnldpal 
Bismondi,  in  Lucca,  and  in  those  cities    officers :  p.  96. 
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beyond  the  law,  they  cared  less  for  what  the  law  might  pro- 
vide  against  them.  They  still  retained  the  proud  spirit  of 
personal  independence  which  had  belonged  to  their  ancestors 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Apennines.  Though  the  laws  of 
Florence  and  a  change  in  Italian  customs  had  transplant- 
ed their  residence  to  the  city,  it  was  in  strong  and  lofly  houses 
that  they  dwelt,  among  their  kindred,  and  among  the  fellows 
of  their  rank.  Notwithstanding  tlie  tenor  of  the  constitntion, 
Florence  was  for  some  years  after  the  establishment  of  priors 
incapable  of  resisting  the  violence  of  her  nobility.  Her  his- 
torians all  attest  the  outrages  and  assassinations  committed  by 
them  on  the  inferior  people.  It  was  in  vain  that  justice  was 
offered  by  the  podestk  and  the  capitano  del  popolo.  Wit- 
nesses dared  not  to  appear  against  a  noble  offender ;  or  if,  on 
a  complaint,  the  officer  of  justice  arrested  the  accused,  his 
family  made  common  cause  to  rescue  their  kinsman,  and  the 
populace  rose  in  defence  of  the  laws,  till  the  city  was  a  scene 
of  tumult  and  bloodshed.  I  have  already  alluded  to  this  in- 
subordination of  the  higher  classes  as  general  in  the  Italian 
republics ;  but  the  Florentine  writers,  being  fuller  than  the 
rest,  are  our  best  specific  testimonies.^ 

The  dissensions  between  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders 
^^gg       ran  very  high,  when  Giano  della  Bella,  a  man  of 

ancient  lineage,  but  attached,  without  ambitious 
views,  so  far  as  appears,  though  not  without  passion,  to  the 
popular  side,  introduced  a  series  of  enactments  exceedingly 
disadvantageous  to  the  ancient  aristocracy.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  appointment  of  an  executive  officer,  the  gonfa 
lonier  of  justice,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  sentences 
of  the  podesta  and  capitano  del  popolo  in  cases  where  the  or 
dinary  officers  were  insufficient.  A  thousand  citizens,  after- 
wards increased  to  four  times  that  number,  were  bound  to 
obey  his  commands.  They  were  distributed  into  companies, 
the  gonfaloniers  or  captains  of  which  became  a  sort  of  cor- 
poration or  college,  and  a  constituent  part  of  the  government. 
A  B  1296       '^^^^  ^^^  inilitia  seems  to  have  superseded  that 

of  the  companies  of  arts,  which  I  have  not  ob- 
served to  be  mentioned  at  any  later  period.  The  gonfalonier 
of  justice  was  part  of  the  signiory  along  with  the  priors,  of 
whom  he  was  reckoned  the  president,  and  changed,  like  them, 

iViUaDi,  I.  vU.  c.  113,  1.  TiU.  o.  8;  Ammirftto,  Storia  FkmntiiM.  L  !▼.  in 
eominelamenko. 
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every  t\vo  months.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  first  magistrate  of 
Florence.*  If  Giano  della  Bella  had  trusted  to  the  efficacy 
of  this  new  security  for  justice,  his  fame  would  have  been 
beyond  reproach.  But  he  followed  it  up  by  harsher  pro- 
visions. The  nobility  were  now  made  absolutely  ineligible 
to  the  office  of  prior.  For  an  offisnce  committed  by  one  of  a 
noble  family,  his  relations  were  declared  responsible  in  a 
penalty  of  3000  pounds.  And,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  the  frequent  intimidation  of  witnesses,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  common  fame,  attested  by  two  credible  persons, 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  condemnation  of  a  nobleman.' 

These  are  the  famous  ordinances  of  justice  which  passed 
at  Florence  for  the  great  charter  of  her  democracy.  They 
have  been  reprobated  in  later  times  as  scandalously  unjust ; 
and  I  have  little  inclination  to  defend  them.  The  last,  espe- 
cially, was  a  violation  of  those  eternal  principles  which  for- 
bid us,  for  any  calculations  of  advantage,  to  risk  the  sacrifice 
of  innocent  blood.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
the  sam^  unjust  severity  has  sometimes,  under  a  like  pretext 
of  necessity,  been  applied  to  the  weaker  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple, wliich  they  were  in  this  instance  able  to  exercise  towards 
their  natural  superiors. 

The  nobility  were  soon  aware  of  the  position  in  which 
they  stood.  For  half  a  century  their  great  object  was  to 
procure  tbe  relaxation  of  the  ordinances  of  justice.  But 
they  had  no  success  with  an  elated  enemy.  Li  three  years' 
time,  indeed,  Giano  della  Bella,  the  author  of  these  institu- 
tions, was  driven  into  exile ;  a  conspicuous,  though  by  no 
means  singular,  proof  of  Florentine  ingratitude.'  The  wealth 
and  physical  strength  of  the  nobles  were,  however,  untouched ; 
and  their  influence  must  always  have  been  considerable.  In 
the  great  feuds  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  the  ancient  families 
were  most  distinguished.  No  man  plays  a  greater  part  in  the 
annals  of  Florence  at  the  beginning  of  the  fouileenth  century 

1  It  is  to  be   regretted  that  the  ■£•  gon&loiitere  dl  gluatizfa,  il  popolo  e  1 

eom  pushed  bloanpher   of  Lorenso   de'  oomune  della  citt4  di  Vireoie.  O.VUlani, 

Medici  should  have  taken  no  paius  to  1.  xii.  c.  109. 

Inform  himself  of  the  most  ordinary  par-  >  Villani,  1.  Tiii.  o.  1 ;  Am'mirato,  p. 

ticnlars  in  the  constitution  of  Florence.  188,  edit.   1647.     A  magistrate,  called 

Among  many  other  errors  he  says,  toI.  ii.  V  esecutor  della  ginstisia,  was  appointed 

p.  61,  5th  edit.,  that  the  gon&lonier  of  with  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  po- 

justice  was  subordinate  to  the  delegated  destJL  for  the  special  purpose  of  watching 

oiechanles  (a  bad  expression),  or  priori  orer  the  obseryation  of  the  ordinancee  of 

dell'  arti,wh08e  number,  too,  he  augments  Justice.    Ammirato,  p.  666. 

to  ten.    The  proper  style  of  the  republic  *  ViUani,  1.  Tiii.  c.  8. 
to  run  thus :  1  priori  dell'  artl  • 
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than  Con^o  Donati,  chief  of  the  latter  faction,  who  might  pass 
as  representative  of  the  turbulent,  intrepid,  ambitious  citizen- 
noble  of  an  Italian  republic^  But  the  laws  gradually  be- 
came more  sure  of  obedience  ;  the  sort  of  proscription  which 
attended  the  ancient  nobles  lowered  their  spirit ;  while  a  new 
aristocracy  bep:an  to  raise  its  head,  the  aristocracy  of  families 
who,  a'ter  filling  the  highest  magistracies  for  two  or  three 
genenilions,  obtained  an  hereditary  importance,  which  an- 
swered the  pur]>ose  of  more  unequivocal  nobility ;  just  as  in 
ancient  Rome  plebeian  families,  by  admission  to  curule  of- 
fices, acquired  the  character  and  appellation  of  nobility,  and 
were  only  distinguishable  by  their  genealogy  from  the  origi- 
nal patricians.'  Florence  had  her  plebeian  nobles  (popolani 
grandi),  as  well  as  Rome  ;  the  Peruzzi,  the  Bicci,  the  Albizi, 
the  Medici,  correspond  to  the  Catos,  the  Pompeys,  the  Bru 
tus(3««,  and  the  Anton ies.  But  at  Rome  the  two  orders,  afler  an 
equid  partition  of  the  highest  offices,  were  content  to  respect 
their  mutual  privileges ;  at  Florence  the  commoner  preserved  a 
rigorous  monopoly,  and  the  distinction  of  high  birth  w&^,  that 
it  debarred  men  from  political  franchises  and  civil  justice.' 

This  second  aristocracy  did  not  obtain  much  more  of  the 
popular  affection  than  that  which  it  superseded.  Public  out- 
rage and  violation  of  law  became  less  frequent ;  but  the  new 
leaders  of  Florence  are  accused  of  continual  misgovemment 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  sometimes  of  peculation.  There 
was  of  course  a  strong  antipathy  between  the  leading  com- 
moners and  the  ancient  nobles;  both  were  disliked  by  the 
people.  In  order  to  keep  the  nobles  under  more  control  the 
governing  party  more  than  once  introduced  a  new  foreign 
magistrate,  with  the  title  of  captain  of  defence  (della  guar- 
dia),  whom  they  invested  with  an  almost  unbounded  criminal 
A.D.  1336.  jurisdiction.  One  Gabrielli  of  Agobbio  was  twice 
A.».  1340.  fetched  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  each  case  he  be- 
haved in  so  tyrannical  a  manner  as  to  occasion  a  tumult.^ 
His  office,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  title  at 
least  did  not  import  a  sovereign  command.     But  very  soon 

1  mno  Compognl ;  VUIani.  6  la  FloreDtioa  nobiUtii.  Amminto  delto 

sLa  fiobiliU  cirilo,  se  bene  non    In  Fftiuiglie  Florentine.    Firenzo,  1614,  p.  25. 

barona(!i?t,Acap.acedigrandiflfiimibonoii,  >  Quello,    ehe    all*  altre   citU    buo1« 

percioche  esercitando  1  supremi  magis-  recare  splendore,  \n  Firenze  era  daunoeo, 

irati  della   sua  patria,   Tiene    RpeiMO  a  o  TerameDte  ratio  e  inutile,  eays  Am* 

eomandare  a  capitHni  d'  eserciti  e  ella  mirato  of  nobility.    Storia    Fiorentlnai 
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afterwards  Florence  had  to  experience  one  taste  of  a  cup 
which  her  neighbors  had  drunk  off  to  the  dregs,  and  to  ani- 
mate her  magnanimous  love  of  freedom  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  calamities  of  tyranny. 

A  war  with  Pisa,  unsuccessfully,  if  not  unskilfully,  con- 
ducted, gave  rise  to  such  dissatisfaction  in  the  city,  that  the 
leading  commoners  had  recourse  to  an  appointment  some- 
thing like  that  of  Grabrielli,  and  from  similar  motives. 
Walter  de  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  French  crusaders  who  had  dismembered  the  Grecian 
empire  in  the  preceding  century;  but  his  father,  defeated 
in  battle,  had  lost  the  principality  along  with  his  life,  and  the 
titular  duke  was  an  adventurer  in  the  court  of  France.  He 
had  been,  however,  slightly  known  at  Florence  on  a  former 
occasion.  There  was  an  uniform  maxim  among  the  Italian 
republics  that  extraordinary  powers  should  be  conferred 
upon  none  but  strangers.  The  duke  of  Athens  was  accord- 
ingly pitched  upon  for  the  military  command,  which  was 
united  with  domestic  jurisdiction.  This  i^pears  to  have 
been  promoted  by  the  governing  party  in  order  to  curb  the 
nobility;  but  they  were  soon  undeceived  in  their  expectar 
tions.  The  first  act  of  the  duke  of  Athens  was  to  bring  four 
of  the  most  eminent  commoners  to  capital  punishment  foi 
military  offences.  These  sentences,  whether  just  or  other- 
wise, gave  much  pleasure  to  the  nobles,  who  had  so  frequently 
been  exposed  to  similar  severity,  and  to  the  populace,  who 
are  naturally  pleased  witli  the  humiliation  of  their  superiors. 
Both  of  these  were  caressed  by  the  duke,  and  both  conspired, 
with  blind  passion,  to  second  his  ambitious  views.  It  was 
proposed  and  carried  in  a  fuU  parliament,  or  assembly  of  the 
people,  to  bestow  upon  him  the  signiory  for  life.  The  real 
friends  of  their  country,  as  well  as  the  oligarchy,  ^^ 
shuddered  at  this  measure.  Throughout  all  the  '  ' 
vicissitudes  of  party  Florence  had  never  yet  lost  sight  of 
republican  institutions.  Not  that  she  had  never  accommo- 
dated herself  to  temporary  circumstances  by  naming  a 
signior.  Charles  of  ^jou  had  been  invested  with  that  dig- 
nity for  the  term  of  ten  years ;  Robert  king  of  Naples  for 
five;  and  his  son,  the  duke  of  Calabria,  was  at  his  death 
signior  of  Florence.  These  princes  named  the  podestk,  if 
not  the  priors ;  and  were  certainly  pretty  absolute  in  theii 
executive  powers,  though  bound  by  oath  not  to  alter  th« 
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matutes  of  the  citv.^  But  their  office  had  always  been  teoH 
porarj.  Like  the  dictatorship  of  Borne,  it  was  a  confessed, 
unavoidable  evil ;  a  guspensioo,  bat  not  extinguishment,  of 
rightfs.  Like  that,  too,  it  was  a  dangerous  precedent, 
through  which  crafty  ambition  and  popular  rashness  might 
nltimaiely  subvert  the  republic.  If  Walter  de  Brienne  had 
pO!»e3'>ed  the  subtle  prudence  of  a  I^Iatieo  Yisconti  or  a  Cane 
della  Scala,  there  appears  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Florence 
would  have  escaped  the  &te  of  other  cities ;  and  her  history 
might  have  become  as  useless  a  record  of  perfidy  and  assas- 
sjjiation  as  that  of  I^Iantua  or  Verona.' 

But,  happily  for  Florence,  the  reign  of  tyranny  was  Tcry 
•hort  The  duke  of  Athens  had  neither  judgment  nor 
activity  for  so  difficult  a  station.  He  launched  out  at  once 
into  excesses  which  it  would  be  desirable  that  arbitrary  power 
should  always  commit  at  the  outset  The  taxes  were  consid- 
erably increased ;  their  produce  was  dissipated.  The  honor 
of  the  state  was  sacrificed  by  an  inglorious  treaty  with  Pisa; 
her  territory  was  diminished  by  some  towns  throwing  off 
their  dependence.  Severe  and  multiplied  punishments  spread 
terror  through  the  city.  The  noble  families,  who  had  on  the 
duke's  election  destroyed  the  ordinances  of  justice,  now 
found  themselves  exposed  to  the  more  partial  caprice  of  a 
despot  He  filled  the  magistracies  with  low  creatures  from 
the  inferior  artificers ;  a  class  which  he  continued  to  flatter.' 
Ten  months  parsed  in  this  manner,  when  three  separate  con- 
spiracies, embracing  most  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  great 
commoners,  were  planned  for  the  recovery  of  freedom.  The 
duke  was  protected  by  a  strong  body  of  hired  cavahy. 
Revolutions  in  an  Italian  city  were  generally  effected  by 
surprise.  The  streets  were  so  narrow  and  so  easily  secured 
by  barricades,  that,  if  a  people  had  time  to  stand  on  its 
defence,  no  cavalry  was  of  any  avaiL  On  the  other  hand,  a 
body  of  lancers  in  plate-armor  might  dissipate  any  number 
of  a  disorderly  populace.  Accordingly,  if  a  prince  or  usurper 
would  get  possession  by  surprise,  he,  as  it  was  called,  rode  the 
city ;  that  is,  galloped  with  his  cavalry  along  the  streets,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  people  from  collecting  to  erect  barricades. 
This  expression  is  very  usual  with  historians  of  the  four- 
teenth century.^     The  conspirators  at   Florence  were  too 

I  VlUuil,  1.  Is.  e.  66,  eO,  1B6, 828.  >  Vfllanl,  e.  8. 
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quick  for  the  duke  of  Athens.  The  city  was  barricaded  in 
everj  direction;  and  after  a  contest  of  some  duration  he 
consented  to  abdicate  his  signiory. 

Thus  Florence  recovered  her  liberty.  Her  constitutional 
laws  now  seemed  to  revive  of  themselves.  But  the  nobility, 
who  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  recent  liberation  of 
their  country,  thought  it  hanl  to  be  still  placed  under  the 
rigorous  ordinances  of  justice.  Many  of  the  richer  com- 
moners acquiesced  in  an  equitable  partition  of  inagistraciesi 
which  was  established  through  the  influence  of  the  bishop. 
But  the  populace  of  Florence,  with  its  characteristic  forget- 
&lness  of  benefit**,  was  tenacious  of  those  proscriptive  ordi- 
nances. The  nobles  too,  elated  by  their  success,  began  again 
to  strike  and  injure  the  inferior  citizens.  A  new  civil  war 
in  the  city-streets  decided  their  quarrel;  after  a  desperate 
resistance  many  of  the  principal  houses  were  pillaged  and 
burned;  and  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  nobility  was 
confirmed  by  fi:«sh  laws.  But  the  people,  now  sure  of  their 
triumph,  relaxed  a  little  upon  this  occasion  the  ordinances  of 
justice ;  and  to  make  some  distinction  in  favor  of  merit  or 
innocence,  effaced  certain  families  from  the  list  of  nobility. 
Five  hundred  and  thirty  persons  were  thus  elevated,  as  we 
may  call  it,  to  the  rank  of  commoners.^  As  it  was  beyond 
the  competence  of  the  republic  of  Florence  to  change  a  man's 
ancestors,  this  nominal  alteration  left  all  the  real  advantages 
of  birth  as  they  were,  and  was  undoubtedly  an  enhancement 
of  dignity,  though,  in  appearance',  a  very  singular  one. 
Conversely,  several  unpopular  commoners  were  ennobled,  in 
order  to  disfranchise  them.  Nothing  was  more  usual  in  sub- 
sequent times  than  such  an  arbitrary  change  of  rank,  as  a 
penalty  or  a  benefit.^  Those  nobles  who  were  rendered 
plebeian  by  favor,  were  obliged  to  change  their  name  and 
arms.*  The  constitution  now  underwent  some  change. 
From  six  the  priors  were  increased  to  eight;  and  inst^ul 

eone  la  cittii  dl  P&ia  dae  Tolto.     Bte-  raehin  thAordlnaDoasof  Jnatloe;  atleurl 

moDdi,  t.  T.  p.  106.  I  do  DOt  know  what  otber  deflnition 
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VIorenoe,  as   H.  Slsmondl  himself  in-  —  Villani,  1.  zii.  e.  108. 

Ibrms  nSf  t.  ir.  p.  66;  though  Villani  *  Ammirato,  p.  748.   There  were  sevenu 

reekons  the  nnmber  of  indiriduals  at  exceptions  to  this  rale  in  later  times. 

IfiOO.     Nobles,  or  grandi   as  they  are  The  Paol  were  made  popolanl,  plebeians, 

more  strictly  called,  were  soeh  as  had  by  IkTor  of  Cosmo  de'  Mwiioi.    Maehlfr 

liiscribed.  *v  rather  proscribed,  as  Telli. 
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of  being  chosen  from  each  of  the  greater  arts,  they  were 
taken  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  city,  the  lesser  artbanSy 
as  I  conceive,  being  admissible.  The  gonfjU(»niei"s  of  compa* 
nies  were  reduced  to  sixteen.  And  these,  along  with  the 
fiigniory,  and  the  twelve  buonuomini,  formed  the  college, 
where  every  proposition  was  discussed  before  it  could  be 
offered  to  the  councils  for  their  legislative  sanction.  But  it 
could  only  originate,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  signiory,  that  is, 
the  gonfalonier  of  justice,  and  eight  priors,  the  •rest  of  the 
college  having  merely  the  function  of  advice  and  assist- 
ance.* 

Several  years  elapsed  before  any  material  disturbance  arose 
at  Florence.  Her  contemporary  historian  complains,  indeed, 
that  mean  and  ignorant  persons  obtained  the  office  of  prior, 
and  ascribes  some  errors  in  her  external  policy  to  this  cause.* 
Besides  the  natural  effects  of  the  established  rotation,  a  par- 
ticular  law,  called  the  divieto,  tended  to  throw  the  better 
families  out  of  public  office.  By  this  law  two  of  the  same 
name  could  not  be  drawn  for  any  magistracy :  which,  as  the 
ancient  families  were  extremely  numerous,  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult for  their  members  to  succeed ;  especially  as  a  ticket  once 
drawn  was  not  replaced  in  the  purse,  so  that  an  individual 
liable  to  ihe  divieto  was  excluded  until  the  next  biennial  rev 
olution.'  This  created  dissatisfaction  among  the  leading 
families.  They  were  likewise  divided  by  a  new  faction, 
entirely  founded,  as  far  as  appears,  on  personal  animosity 
between  two  prominent  houses,  the  Albizi  and  the  Ricci. 
The  city  was,  however,  tranquil,  when  in  1357  a  spring  was 
set  in  motion  which  gave  quite  a  different  character  to  the 
domestic  history  of  Florence. 

At  the  time  when  the  Guelfs,  with  the  assistance  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  acquired  an  exclusive  domination  in  the 
republic,  the  estates  of  the  Ghibelins  were  confiscated. 
One  third  of  these  confiscations  was  allotted  to  the  state ; 
another  went  to  repair  the  losses  of  Guelf  citizens ;  but  the 
remainder  became  the  property  of  a  new  corporate  society, 
denominated  the  Guelf  party  (parte  Guelfa),  with  a  regular 
internal  organization.  The  Guelf  party  had  two  councils, 
one  of  fourteen  and  one  of  sixty  members ;  three,  or  after* 

1  NardU.  Stoifo  di  Firenae,  p.  7,  edit.       >  Matteo  Villanl  in  Seript  Rer.  Italic 
1684.    Viilanl,  loc.  cit  t.  zIt.  p.  98.  244. 

•  Sismondi,  t.  ▼!.  p.  888 
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wards  four,  captains,  elected  by  scrutiny  every  two  months,  a 
treasury,  and  common  seal ;  a  little  republic  within  the  repub* 
lie  of  Florence.  Their  primary  duty  was  to  watch  over  the 
Guelf  interest ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  a  particular 
officer  for  the  accusation  of  suspected  Ghibelins.*  We  hear 
not  much,  however,  of  the  Guelf  society  for  near  a  century 
after  their  establishment  The  Ghibelins  hardly  ventured 
to  show  themselves  after  the  fall  of  the  White  Guelfs  in 
1304,  with  whom  they  had  been  connected,  and  confiscation 
had  ahnost  annihilated  that  unfortunate  faction.  But  as  the 
oligarchy  of  Guelf  familie>s  lost  part  of  its  influence  through 
the  divieto  and  system  of  lottery,  some  persons  of  Ghibelin 
descent  crept  into  public  offices ;  and  this  was  exaggerated 
by  the  zealots  of  an  opposite  party,  as  if  the  fundamental 
policy  of  the  city  was  put  into  danger. 

The  Guelf  society  had  begun,  as  eai'ly  as  1346,  to  mani- 
fest 69me  disquietude  at  the  foreign  artisans,  who,  settling  at 
Florence  and  becoming  members  of  some  of  the  trading  cor- 
porations, pretended  to  superior  offices.  They  procured  ac- 
cordingly a  law  excluding  from  public  trust  and  magistracy 
all  persons  not  being  natives  of  the  city  or  its  territory. 
Next  year  they  advanced  a  step  farther ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  disorder,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  city,  a  law 
was  passed  declaring  every  one  whose  ancestors  at  any  time 
since  1300  had  been  known  Ghibelins,  or  who  had  not  the 
reputation  of  sound  Guelf  principles,  incapable  of  being 
di'awn  or  elected  to  offices.*  It  is  manifest  from  die  language 
of  the  historian  who  relates  these  circumstances,  and  whose 
testimony  is  more  remarkable  from  his  having  died  several 
years  before  the  politics  of  the  Guelf  corporation  more 
decidedly  showed  themselves,  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
jealousy  was  not  the  increase  of  Ghibelinisra,  a  merely 
plausible  pretext,  but  the  democratical  character  which  the 
government  had  assumed  since  the  revolution  df  1343  ;  which 
raised  the  fourteen  inferior  arts  to  the  level  of  those  which 
the  great  merchants  of  Florence  exercised.  In  the  Guelf 
society  the  ancient  nobles  retained  a  considerable  influence. 
The  laws  of  exclusion  had  never  been  applied  to  that  corpo- 
ration. Two  of  the  captains  were  always  noble,  two  were 
commoners.     The  people,  in  debarring  the  qobility  fi*om  ordi- 

1 0.  VUUkDt  1.  Tii.  0. 16.  •  G  lUXni,  1.  xit.  e.  ?i  and  7» 
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nary  privileges,  were  little  aware  of  the  more  dangerous  chan- 
nel which  had  heen  lefl  open  to  their  ambition.  With  the  no- 
bility some  of  the  great  commoners  acted  in  concert,  and  espe- 
cially the  family  and  faction  of  the  Albizi.  The  introduction 
of  obscure  persons  into  office  still  continued,  and  some  meas- 
ures more  vigorous  than  the  law  of  1347  seemed  necessary 
to  restore  the  influence  of  their  aristocracy.  They  proposed, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  the  priors,  carried  by 
violence,  both  in  the  preliminary  deliberations  of  the  signiory 
and  in  the  two  councils,  a  law  by  which  every  person  &o 
cepting  an  office  who  should  be  convicted  of  Ghibelinism  or 
of  Ghibelin  descent,  upon  testimony  of  public  fame,  became 
liable  to  punishment,  capital  or  pecuniary,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  priors.  To  this  law  they  gave  a  retrospective  effect, 
and  indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  revival 
of  the  provisions  made  in  1347,  which  had  probably  been 
disregarded.  Many  citizens  who  had  been  magistrates  with- 
in a  few  years  were  cast  in  heavy  fines  on  this  indefinite 
charge.  But  the  more  usual  practice  was  to  warn  (am- 
monire)  men  beforehand  against  undertaking  public  trust. 
If  they  neglected  this  hint,  they  were  sure  to  be  treated  as 
convicted  Ghibelins.  Thus  a  very  numerous  class,  called 
Ammoniti,  was  formed  of  proscribed  and  discontented  per- 
sons, eager  to  throw  off  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the  Guelf 
society.  For  the  imputation  of  Ghibelin  connections  w&() 
generally  an  unfounded  pretext  for  crushing  the  enemies  of 
the  governing  faction.*  .  Men  of  approved  Guelf  principles 
and  origin  were  every  day  warned  from  their  natural  privi- 
leges of  sharing  in  magistracy.  This  spread  an  universal 
alarm  through  the  city ;  but  the  great  advantage  of  union  and 
secret  confederacy  rendered  the  Guelf  society,  who  had  also 
the  law  on  their  side,  iri'esistible  by  their  opponents.  Mean- 
while the  public  honor  was  well  supported  abroad ;  Florence 
had  never  before  been  so  distinguished  as  during  the  preva- 
lence of  this  oligarchy.* 

1  Besides   the  effect  of  ancient   pre-  Vlllftni  says  of  Panortno,  lord  of  Mantuft, 

ladlce,  Ohibelinism  was    considered  at  that  his  ancestors  had  been  Gnelft,  ma 

Floience,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  per  eseere  signore  e  timnno  si  foce  Ghib- 

fmmediately  connected  with  tyrannical  ellino :  1.  x.  c.  {)9.    And  Uatteo  VilUnl 

usurpation.  The  Ouelf party,  says  Matteo  of  the  Pepoli  at  Bologna;  essendo  di  na- 

ViHani,  in  the  foundation  rock  of  liberty  tura  Quelfi,  per  la  tirannia  eraoo  qnasi 

in  Italy ;  so  that,  if  any  Ouelf  1>ecomes  a  alienati  della  parte :  p.  68. 

trrant.  he  must  of  neceHsity  turn  to  the  <  H.  Villanl   p.  681,  687,  781.    Am- 

Ghibelin  side ;  and  of  thift  i  here  have  been  mirato ;  Machiavelli ;  Sinmondi. 
many  iastaneos:  p.  481.    So  OioTanni 
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The  Guelf  society  had  governed  with  more  or  lees  abso- 
luteness for  near  twenty  years,  when  the  republic  became  in- 
volved, through  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the  papal  legate,  in 
a  war  with  the  Holy  See.  Though  the  Florentines  were  by 
no  means  supei*stitious,  this  hostility  to  the  church  appeared 
almost  an  absurdity  to  determined  Guelfs,  and  shocked  those 
prejudices  about  names  which  make  up  the  politics  of  vulgar 
minds.  The  Guelf  society,  though  it  could  not  openly  resist 
the  popular  indignation  against  Gregory  XI.,  was  not  heartily 
inclined  to  this  war.  Its  management  fell  therefore  into  the 
hands  of  eight  commissioners,  some  of  them  not  well  afiected 
to  the  society ;  whose  administration  was  so  successful  and 
popular  as  to  excite  the  utmost  jealousy  in  the  Guelfs.  They 
began  to  renew  their  warnings,  and  in  eight  months  excluded 
fourscore  citizens.^ 

The  tyranny  of  a  court  may  endure  for  ages ;  but  that  of 
a  faction  is  seldom  permanent.  In  June,  1378,  the  gonfa- 
lonier of  justice  was  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  a  man  of  approved 
patriotism,  whose  family  had  been  so  notoriously  of  Guelf 
principles,  that  it  was  impossible  to  warn  him  from  office. 
He  proposed  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  existing  law. 
His  proposition  did  not  succeed ;  but  its  rejection  provoked 
an  insurrection,  the  forerunner  of  still  more  alarming  tumults. 
The  populace  of  Florence,  like  that  of  other  cities,  was  ter- 
rible in  the  moment  of  sedition ;  and  a  party  so  long  dreaded 
shrunk  before  the  physical  strength  of  the  multitude.  Many 
leaders  of  the  Guelf  society  had  their  houses  destroyed,  and 
some  fled  from  the  city.  But  instead  of  annulling  their  acts, 
a  middle  course  was  adopted  by  the  committee  of  magistrates 
who  had  been  empowered  to  reform  the  state ;  the  Ammoniti 
were  suspended  three  years  longer  from  office,  and  the  Guelf 
society  preserved  with  some  limitations.  This  temporizing 
course  did  not  satisfy  either  the  Ammoniti  or  the  populace. 
The  greater  arts  were  generally  attached  to  the  Guelf  society. 
Between  them  and  the  lesser  arts,  composed  of  retail  and 
mechanical  traders,  there  was  a  strong  jealousy.  The  latter 
were  adverse  to  tiie  prevailing  oligarchy  and  to  the  Guelf 
society,  by  whose  influence  it  was  maintained.  They  were 
eager  to  make  Florence  a  democracy  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  by  participating  in  the  executive  government. 

« 

1  AxnmliAto,  p.  700. 
VOL.  1.  —  M.  37 
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But  every  polit^'cal  institution  appears  to  rest  on  too  con 
fined  a  basis  to  those  whose  point  of  view  is  from  beneath  it. 
Whil'j  the  lesser  arts  were  murmuring  at  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  commercial  aristocracy,  there  was  yet  an  in- 
ferior class  of  citizens  who  thougiit  their  own  claims  to  equal 
privileges  irrefragable.  The  arrangement  of  twenty-one 
trading  companies  had  still  lefl  several  kinds  of  aiiisans  un- 
incorporated, and  consequently  unprivileged.  These  had  been 
attached  to  the  art  with  which  their  crafl  had  most  oonneo- 
tion  in  a  sort  of  dependent  relation.  Thus  to  the  company 
of  drapers,  the  most  wealthy  of  all,  the  various  occupations 
instrumental  in  the  manufacture,  as  woolcombers,  dyei*s,  and 
weavers,  were  appendant.*  Besides  the  sense  of  political 
exclusion,  these  artisans  alleged  that  they  were  oppressed 
by  their  employers  of  the  art,  and  that,  when  they  com- 
plained to  the  consul,  their  judge  in  civil  matters,  no  redress 
could  be  procured.  A  still  lower  order  of  the  community 
was  the  mere  populace,  who  did  not  practise  any  regular 
trade,  or  who  only  worked  for  daily  hire.  These  were  called 
Ciompi,  a  corruption,  it  is  said,  of  the  French  compere. 

"  Let  no  one,"  says  Machiavel  in  this  place,  "  who  begins 
an  innovation  in  a  state  expect  that  he  shall  stop  it  at  his 
pleasure,  or  regulate  it  according  to  his  intention."  After 
about  a  month  from  the  first  se(lition  another  broke  out,  in 
which  the  ciompi,  or  lowest  populace,  were  alone  concerned. 
Through  the  surprise,  or  cowardice,  or  disaffection  of  the  su- 
perior citizens,  this  was  suffered  to  get  ahead,  and  for  three 
days  the  city  was  in  the  hand  of  a  tumultuous  rabble.  It 
was  vain  to  withstand  their  propositions,  had  they  even  been 
more  unreasonable  than  they  were.  But  they  only  demanded 
the  establishment  of  two  new  arts  for  the  trades  hitherto  de- 
pendent, and  one  for  the  lower  people  ;  and  that  three  of  the 
priors  should  be  cho-en  from  the  greater  arts,  three  from  the 
fourteen  le-?ser,  and  two  from  those  just  created-  Some  de- 
lay, however,  occurring  to  prevent  the  sanction  of  these  in- 
novations by  the  cotmcils,  a  new  fury  took  possession  of  the 
populace ;  the  gates  of  the  palace  belonging  to  the  signiory 
were  forced  open,  the  priors  compelled  to  fly,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  a  constitutional  magistracy  remained  to  throw  the 
veil  of  law  over  the   excesses  of  anarchy.     The  republic 

1  Before  the  year  1340,  aeoordiog  to  VQlAni^s  ealcnlsdon,  tbn  woolen  tnd* 
ooovpUd  80,000  penons.  1.  zi.  o.  98- 
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seemed  to  rock  from  its  foundatjons ;  and  the  circumstance  to 
which  historians  ascribe  its  salvation  is  not  the  least  singular 
in  this  critical  epoch.  One  Michel  di  Lando,  a  woolcomber 
half'  dressed  and  without  shoes,  happened  to  hold  the  standard 
of  justice  wrested  from  the  proper  officer  when  the  populace 
burst  into  the  palace.  Whether  he.  was  previously  conspicu- 
ous in  the  tumult  is  not  recorded ;  but  the  wild,  capricious 
mob,  who  had  destroyed  what  they  had  no  conception  how  to 
rebuild,  suddenly  cried  out  that  Lando  should  be  gonfalonier 
or  signior,  and  reform  the  city  at  his  pleasure. 

A  choice,  arising  probably  from  wanton  folly,  could  not 
have  been  better  made  by  wisdom.  Lando  was  a  man  of 
courage,  moderation,  and  integrity.  He  gave  immediate 
proofs  of  these  qualities  by  causing  his  office  to  be  respected. 
The  eight  commissioners  of  the  war,  who,  though  not  insti- 
gators of  the  sedition,  were  well  pleased  to  see  the  Guelf 
party  so  entirely  prostrated,  now  fancied  themselves  masters, 
and  began  to  nominate  priors.  But  Lando  sent  a  message  to 
them,  that  he  was  elected  by  the  people,  and  that  he  could 
dispense  with  their  assistance.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
choice  of  priors.  Three  were  taken  from  the  greater  arts  ; 
three  from  the  lesser ;  and  three  from  the  two  new  arts  and 
the  lower  people.  This  eccentric  college  lost  no  time  in  re- 
storing tranquillity,  and  compelled  the  populace,  by  threat  of 
punishment,  to  return  to  their  occupations.  But  the  ciompi 
were  not  disposed  to  give  up  the  pleasures  of  anarchy  so 
readily.  They  were  dissatisfied  at  the  small  share  allotted 
to  them  in  the  new  distribution  of  offices,  and  murmured  at 
their  gonfalonier  as  a  traitor  to  the  popular  cause.  Lando' 
was  aware  that  an  insurrection  was  projected ;  he  took  meas- 
ures with  the  most  respectable  citizens ;  the  insurgents,  when 
they  showed  themselves,  were  quelled  by  force,  and  the  gon- 
falonier retired  from  office  with  an  approbation  which  all  his- 
torians of  Florence  have  agreed  to  perpetuate.  Part  of  this 
has  undoubtedly  been  founded  on  a  consideration  of  the  mis- 
chief which  it  was  in  his  power  to  inflict  The  ciompi,  once 
checked,  were  soon  defeated.  The  next  gonfalonier  was, 
like  Lando,  a  woolcomber ;  but,  wanting  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
Lando,  his  mean  station  excited  universal  contempt  None 
of  the  arts  could  endure  their  low  coadjutors ;  a  short  struggle 
was  made  by  the  populace,  but  they  were  entirely  overpow- 
ered with  considerable  slaughter,  and  the  government  was 
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Bemabo  Visconti,  **  are  little  worthy  of  remembrance  ;  yet  let 
me  be  excused  for  having  recounted  one  out  of  many,  as  an 
example  of  the  peril  to  which  men  are  exposed  under  the 
yoke  of  an  unbounded  tyranny."  *  The  reign  of  Bemabo  af- 
forded abundant  instances  of  a  like  kind.  Second  only  to 
Eccelin  among  the  tyrants  of  Italy,  he  rested  the  security  of 
his  dominion  upon  tortures  and  death,  and  his  laws  themf^elves 
enact  the  protraction  of  capital  punishment  through  forty 
days  of  suflTering.'  His  nephew,  Giovanni  Maria,  is  said, 
with  a  madness  like  that  of  Nero  or  Commodus,  to  have 
coursed  the  streets  of  Milan  by  night  with  blood-hounds, 
ready  to  chase  and  tear  any  unlucky  passenger.*  Nor  were 
other  Italian  principalities  free  from  similar  tyrants,  though 
none,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  so  odious  as  the  Visconti.  The 
private  history  of  many  families,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Scala  and  the  Gonzaga,  is  but  a  series  of  assassinations.  The 
ordinary  vices  of  mankind  assumed  a  tint  of  portentous  guilt 
in  the  palaces  of  Italian  princes*  Their  revenge  was  fratri- 
cide, and  their  lust  was  incest. 

Though  fertile  and  populous,  the  proper  district  of  Flor- 

AcquisJtton  ®"^®  ^^  ^7  "^  mcans  extensive.  An  indepen- 
of  territory  dcut  uobility  occupicd  the  Tuscan  Appennines  with 
J  orence.  ^^leiT  castles.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  were 
the  counts  of  Guidi,  a  numerous  and  powerful  family,  who 
possessed  a  material  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Florence  and 
of  all  Tuscany  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
some  of  whom  preserved  their  independence  much  longer.* 
To  the  south,  the  republics  of  Arezzo,  Perugia,  and  Siena ; 
to  the  west,  those  of  Volterra,  Pisa,  and  Lucca ;  Prato  and 
Pistoja  to  the  north,  limited  the  Florentine  territory.  It  was 
late  before  these  boundaries  were  removed.  During  the 
usurpations  of  Uguccione  at  Pisa,  and  of  Castruccio  at  Lucca, 
the  republic  of  Florence  was  always  unsuccessful  in  the  field. 
After  the  death  of  Castruccio  she  began  to  act  more  vigor 
ously,  and  engaged  in  several  confederacies  with  the  powers 
of  Lombardy,  especially  in  a  league  with  Venice  against 
Mastino  della  Scala.  But  the  republic  made  no  acquisition 
of  territory  till  1351,  when  she  annexed  the  small  city  of 

1  p.  434.  The  last  of  the  counts  Onldl,  hATlng  an- 

s  Sbmondi,  t.  ri.  p.  816;  Corio,  1st.  di  wisely  embarked  In  a  confederacy  against 

MUano,  p.  486.  Florence,  was  obliged  to  giro  up  his  au« 

*  Corio,  p.  695.  cient  patrimony  in  1140. 
«  G.  VUlani.  1.  t.  e.  87,  41,  et  aUbi. 
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Prato,  iioi  tjn  miles  from  her  walls.^  Pistoja,  though  still 
nominally  independent,  received  a  Florentine  garrison  about 
the  same  time.  Several  additions  were  made  to  the  district 
by  fail  purchase  from  the  nobility  of  the  Appennines,  and  a 
few  by  main  force.  The  territory  was  still  very  little  pro- 
portioned to  the  fame  and  power  of  Florence.  The  latter 
was  founded  upon  her  vast  commercial  opulence.  Every 
Italian  state  employed  mercenary  troops,  and  the  richest  was, 
of  course,  the  most  powei*ful.  In  the  war  against  Mestino 
della  Scala  in  1336  the  revenues  of  Florence  are  reckoned 
by  Villani  at  three  hundred  thousand  florins,  w^hich,  as  he 
observes,  is  more  than  the  king  of  Naples  or  of  Aragon  pos- 
sesses.^ The  expenditure  went  at  that  time  very  much  be 
yond  the  receipt,  and  was  defrayed  by  loans  from  the  princi- 
pal mercantile  firms,  which  were  secured  by  public  funds, 
the  earliest  instance,  I  believe,  of  that  financial  resource.' 
Her  population  was  computed  at  ninety  thousand  souls. 
Villani  reckons  the  district  at  eighty  thousand  men,  I  sup- 
pose those  only  of  military  age ;  but  this  calculation  must 
have  been  too  large,  even  though  he  included,  as  we  may 
presume,  the  city  in  his  estimate.^     Tuscany,  though  well 


1  M.  Villani,  p.  72.  This  wm  rather 
a  measure  of  osarpatioD  ;  but  the  repub- 
lic bad  some  reason  to  apprehend  that 
Frato  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Viscontl.  Their  conduct  towards  PisUga 
was  influenced  by  the  same  motiTe ;  but 
it  was  still  further  remored  Arom  abso- 
lute Justice,  p.  91. 

SO.  Villani,  1.  iz.  o  90-83.  These 
ehapters  contain  a  yery  fbll  and  interest- 
iug  statement  of  the  revenues,  expensei, 
population,  and  internal  condition  of 
Florence  at  that  time.  Part  of  them  is 
extracted  by  M.  Sismondl,  t.  t.  p.  365. 
The  gold  florin  was  worth  about  ten 
shillings  of  our  money.  The  district  of 
Florence  was  not  then  much  larger  than 
Middlesex. 

»  Q.  Villani,  1.  xi.  o.  49. 

*  C.  98.  Troviamo  diUgentemente,  che 
in  questi  tempi  area  in  Firenae  circa  a 
25  mila  ucmini  da  portare  arme  da  15 
tn  TOanni — Stimavasi  arere  in  Firenie 
da  90  mila  boeche  tra  uomini  e  femine  e 
flinciulli,  per  1'  avviso  del  pane  bisognava 
ml  continuoalla  citt4.  These  proportions 
of  25,000  men  between  fifteen  and  sev- 
enty, and  of  90,000  souls,  are  as  nearly 
as  possible  consonant  to  modern  calcula* 
tion.  of  which  Villani  knew  nothing, 
wliich  confirms  his  accuracy  ;  though  M. 
Btsmoadi  asserts,  p.  869,  that  the  dty 


contained  150,000  inhabitants,  on  no  bet- 
ter authority,  as  fltr  as  appears,  than 
that  of  Boccaccio,  who  says  that  100.000 
perished  in  the  great  plague  of  1843, 
which  was  generally  suppof«cd  to  destroy 
two  out  of  three.  But  surely  two  yague 
suppositions  are  not  to  be  combined,  in 
order  to  oyerthrow  such  a  testimony  as 
that  of  Villani,  who  seems  to  have  con- 
sulted all  registers  and  other  anthentio 
documents  in  his  reach. 

What  Villani  says  of  the  population 
of  the  district  may  lead  us  to  reckon  it, 
perhaps,  at  about  180.000  souls,  allowing 
the  baptisms  to  be  one  in  thirty  of  the 
population,  liagionayasi  in  qnosti  tempi 
avero  nel  contado  e  distretto  di  Firenze 
de  80  mila  uomini.  Troyiamo  del  pio- 
yano,  che  batteszaya  i  &nciulli,  impe- 
roche  per  ogni  maschio,  che  battesiaya 
in  San  Gloyanni,  per  ayere  11  noyero, 
metea  una  fkya  nera,  e  per  ogni  femina 
una  bianca,  troyd,  eh'  erano  V  anno  in 
questi  tempi  dalle  6800  in  sei  mila,  ayan- 
lando  le  pii^  yolte  11  sesso  masculino  da 
800  in  500  per  anno.  Baptisms  could 
only  be  performed  in  one  public  font,  at 
Florence,  Pisa,  and  some  other  cities. 
The  building  that  contained  this  font 
was  called  the  Baptistery.  The  baptla- 
teries  of  Florence  and  Pisa  still  reroain, 
and  are  well  known.    Du  Cange,  t.  B«|^ 
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cultivated  aad  flourishing,  does  not  contain  by  any  means  so 
great  a  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  space  at  present. 
The  first  eminent  conquest  made  bj  Florence  was  that  of 
Pisa,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Pisa  had 
been  distinguished  as  a  commercial  city  ever  since 
the  age  of  the  Othos.  From  her  ports,  and  those  of  Genoa, 
the  earliest  naval  armaments  of  the  western  nations  were 
fitted  out  against  the  Saracen  corsairs  who  infested  the  Medi- 
terranean coasts.  In  the  eleventh  century  she  undertook, 
and,  after  a  pretty  long  struggle,  completed,  the  important, 
or  at  least  the  splendid,  conquest  of  Sardinia,  an  island  long 
subject  to  a  Moorish  chieflain.  Several  noble  families  of 
Pisa,  who  had  defrayed  the  chief  cost  of  this  expedition, 
shared  the  island  in  districts,  which  they  held  in  fief  of  the 
republic^  At  a  later  period  the  Balearic  isles  were  sub- 
jected, but  not  long  retained,  by  Pisa.  Her  naval  prowess 
was  supported  -by  her  commerce.  A  writer  of  the  twelfth 
century  reproaches  her  with  the  Jews,  the  Arabians,  and 
other  "  monsters  of  the  sea,"  who  thronged  in  her  street^.* 
Tlie  crusades  poured  fresh  wealth  into  the  lap  of  the  mari- 
time Italian  cities.  In  some  of  those  expeditions  a  great 
portion  of  the  armament  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Palestine, 
and  freighted  the  vessels  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice.  When 
the  Christians  had  bought  with  their  blood  the  sea-coast  of 
Syria,  these  republics  procured  the  most  extensive  privileges 
in  the  new  states  that  were  formed  out  of  their  slender  con- 
quests, and  became  the  conduits  through  which  the  produce 
of  the  East  flowed  in  upon  the  ruder  nations  of  Europe. 
Pisa  maintained  a  large  share  of  this  commerce,  as  well  as 
of  maritime  greatness,  till  near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1282,  we  are  told  by  Villani,  she  was  in  great 
power,  possessing  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Elba,  from  whence 

tUterlnm.  Bnt  there  were  fifty-Mren  par-  trlet  of  Flofrenoe  in  1S48  is  eettmated  by 

Uhee  and  one  hundred  and  tea  chnrehee  Villani  to  contain  as  great  a  nnmber, 

within  the  city.    Villani,  ibid.    Mr.  Ros-  before  Plrat.  Volterra,  or  even  Prato  and 

eoe  hae   published  a  nianuflcript,  evi-  Pistoja,  had  been  annexed  to  it. — Rm 

dently  written  after  the  taking  of  Pl.<ia  In  coe  a  Life  of  Ix)ren3E0.    Appendix,  No.  16. 

1406,  though,  M  I  should  guess,  not  long  i  Sismondi.  t.  i.  p.  845.  872. 

after  that  event,  containing  a  proposi-  •  Qui  perglt  Pisas,  videt  iUic  monstra 

tion  for  an  income-tax  of  ten  per  cent.  marina ; 

throughout  the  Florentine   dominions.  Haec  nrbs,  Paganfai,  Tnrchls,  Ubydf 

Among  its  other  calculations,  the  popu-  quoqne,  Parthis, 

lation  is  reckoned  at  400,000 ;  assuming  Sordida ;  Chaldaoi  sua  Instrant  moenin 

that  to  be  the  proportion  to  80,000  men  tetri. 

of  military  age,  though  certainly  beyond  Doniso,  Tlta  ComtUssee  Bfathildls, 

tbt  mark.    It  ii  lingular  that  the  di^-  apad  Moratori,  Diasert.  81. 
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the  republic,  as  well  as  private  pei*sons,  derived  large  rev- 
enues, and  almost  ruled  the  sea  with  their  ships  and  mer- 
chandises, and  beyond  sea  were  very  powerful  in  the  city  of 
Acre,  and  much  connected  with  its  principal  citizens.^  The 
prosperous  era  of  Pisa  is  marked  by  her  public  edifices. 
She  was  the  first  Italian  city  that  took  a  pride  in  architect- 
ural magnificence.  Her  cathedral  is  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ;  the  baptistery,  the  famous  inclined  tower,  or  belfry,  the 
arcades  that  surround  the  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery  of 
Pisa,  are  of  the  twelfth,  or,  at  latest,  of  the  thirteenth.* 

It  would  have  been  no  slight  anomaly  in  the  annals  of 
Italy,  or,  we  might  say,  of  mankind,  if  two  neighboring  cities, 
competitors  in  every  mercantile  occupation  and  every  naval 
enterprise,  had  not  been  perpetual  enemies  to  each  other.   One 
is  more  surprised,  if  the  fact  be  true,  that  no  war  broke  out 
between  Pisa  and  Genoa  till  1119.*    From  this  time  at  least 
they  continually  recurred.     An  equality  of  forces  and  of 
courage  kept  the  conflict  uncertain  for  the  greater  part  of 
two  centuries.    Their  battles  were  numerous,  and  sometimes, 
taken  separately,  decisive ;  but  the  public  spirit  and  resources 
of  each  city  were  called  out  by  defeat,  and  we  generally  find 
a  new  armament  replace  the  losses  of  an  unsuccessful  com- 
bat.    In  this  respect  the  naval  contest  between  Pisa  and 
Genoa,  though  much  longer  protracted,  resembles  that  of 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  the  first  Punic  war.     But  Pisa  was 
reserved  for  her  ^gades.     In  one  fatal  battle,  off  the  little 
isle  of  Meloria,  in  1284,  her  whole  navy  was  destroyed. 
Several  unfortunate  and  expensive  armaments  had  almost  ex- 
hausted the  state,  and  this  was  the  last  effort,  by  private  sac- 
rifices, to  equip  one  more  fieet.     After  this  defeat  it  was  in 
vain  to  contend  for  empire.     Eleven  thousand  Pisans  lan- 
guished for  many  years  in  prison ;  it  was  a  current  saying 
that  whoever  would  see  Pisa  should  seek  her  at  Genoa.     A 
treacherous  chief,  that  count  Ugolino  whose  guilt  was    so 
terribly  avenged,  is  said  to  have  purposely  lost  the  battle, 
and   prevented  the  ransom  of  the   captives,  to  secure  his 
power:  accusations  that  obtain  easy  credit  with  an  unsuc- 
cessful people. 

From  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Meloria,  Pisa  ceased  to 

1  YVObjA,  I.  Ti.  0.  88. 

*  Slimondi,  t.  It.  p.  178 ;  Tlxaboiehi,  t.  ill.  p.  406. 

•  Muntorl,  ad  ann  1119. 
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be  a  maritime  power.  Forty  years  afterwards  she  was  strip- 
ped of  her  ancient  colony,  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  four 
Pisan  families  who  had  been  invested  with  that  conquest  had 
been  apt  to  consider  it  as  their  absolute  property ;  their  appel- 
lation of  judge  seemed  to  indicate  deputed  power,  but  they 
sometimes  assumed  that  of  kin^,  and  several  attempts  had  been 
made  to  establish  an  immediate  dependence  on  the  empire, 
or  even  on  the  pope.  A  new  potentate  had  now  come  for- 
ward on  the  stage.  The  malecontent  feudataries  of  Sardinia 
made  overtures  to  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  had  no  scruples 
about  attacking  the  indi.^^putable  .possession  of  a  declining 
republic  Pisa  made  a  few  unavailing  efforts  to  defend  Sar- 
dinia ;  but  the  nominal  superiority  was  hardly  worth  a  con- 
test; and  she  surrendered  her  rights  to  the  crown  of  Aragon* 
Her  commerce  now  dwindled  with  her  greatness.  During 
the  fourteenth  century  Pisa  almost  renounced  the  ocean  and 
directed  her  main  attention  to  the  politics  of  Tuscany.  Ghib- 
elin  by  invariable  predilection,  she  was  in  constant  opposition 
to  the  Guelf  cities  which  looked  up  to  Florence.  But  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  names  of  freeman  and  Ghibelin  were 
not  easily  united ;  and  a  city  in  that  interest  stood  insulated 
between  the  republics  of  an  opposite  faction  and  the  tyrants 
of  her  own.  Pisa  fell  several  times  under  the  yoke  of 
usurpers ;  she  was  included  in  the  wide-spreading  acquisitions 
of  Gian  Graleazzo  Visconti.  At  his  death  one  of  his  family 
seized  the  dominion,  and  finally  the  Florentines  purchased 
for  400,000  florins  a  rival  and  once  equal  city.  The  Pisans 
made  a  resistance  more  according  to  what  they  had  been 
than  what  they  were. 

The  early  history  of  Grenoa,  in  all  her  foreign  relations,  is 
eenoa.  involved  in  that  of  Pisa.     As  allies  against  the 

Her  wars  Saraccns  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  as  corrivals  in  commerce  with  these  very  Saracens 
or  with  the  Christians  of  the  East,  as  cooperators  in  the 
great  expeditions  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  or  as  engaged 
in  deadly  waifare  with  each  other,  the  two  republics  stand  in 
continual  pai*allel.  From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  Grenoa  was,  I  think,  the  more  prominent  and  flour- 
ishing of  the  two.  She  had  conquered  the  island  of  Corsica 
at  the  same  time  that  Pisa  reduced  Sardinia ;  and 
her  acquisition,  though  less  considerable,  was  longer 
preserved.     Her  territory  at  home,  the  ancient  Liguria,  was 
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much  more  extensiye,  and,  what  was  most  important,  con- 
tained a  greater  range  of  sea-ooast  than  that  of  Pisa.  But 
the  commercial  and  maritime  prosperity  of  Grenoa  maj  be 
dated  from  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  by  the  Greeks  in 
1261.  Jealous  of  the  Venetians,  by  whose  arms  the  Latin 
emperors  had  been  placed,  and  were  stiU  maintained,  on  theii 
throne,  the  Genoese  assisted  Paheologus  in  overturning  that 
usurpation.  They  obtained  in  consequence  the  suburb  of 
Pera  or  Galata,  over  against  Constantinople,  as  an  exclusive 
settlement,  where  their  colony  was  ruled  by  a  magistrate  sent 
from  home,  and  frequently  defied  the  Greek  capital  with  its 
armed  galleys  and  intrepid  seamen.  From  thiis  convenient 
station  Genoa  extended  her  commerce  into  the  Black  Sea, 
and  established  her  principal  factory  at  Caffa,  in  the  Crimean 
peninsula.  This  conmiercial  monopoly,  for  such  she  endeav- 
ored to  render  it,  aggravated  the  animosity  of  ^y  .^ 
Venice.  As  Pisa  retired  from  the  field  of  waters,  *° 
a  new  enemy  appeared  upon  the  horizon  to  dispute  the  mari- 
time dominion  of  Grenoa.  Her  first  war  with  Venice  was  in 
1258.  The  second  was  not  till  after  the  victory  of  Meloria 
had  crushed  her  more  ancient  enemy.  It  broke  out  in  1293. 
and  was  prosecuted  with  determined  fury  and  a  great  display 
of  naval  strength  on  both  sides.  One  Genoese  armament, 
as  we  are  assured  by  an  historian,  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  fifly-five  galleys,  each  manned  with  from  two  hundred 
and  twenty  to  three  hundred  sailors ;  ^  a  force  astonishing  to 
those  who  know  the  more  slender  resources  of  Italy  in  mod- 
em times,  but  which  is  rendered  credible  by  several  analogous 
&cts  of  good  authority.  It  was,  however,  beyond  any  other 
exertion.  The  usual  fleets  of  Grenoa  and  Venice  were  of 
seventy  to  ninety  galleys. 

Perhaps  the  naval  exploits  of  these  two  republics  may 
afford  a  more  interesting  spectacle  to  some  minds  than  any 
other  part  of  Italian  histoiy.  Compared  with  military  trans- 
actions of  the  same  age,  they  are  more  sanguinary,  more 
brilliant,  and  exhibit  full  as  much  skill  and  intrepidity.  But 
maritime  warfare  is  scanty  in  ciixsumstances,  and  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  its  locality  prevents  it  from  resting  in  the  memory. 
And  though  the  wars  of  Grenoa  and  Venice  were  not  always 
so  unconnected  with  territorial  politics  as  those  of  the  former 

1  Maratori,  i.o.  12» 
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at  J  with  Pisa,  jet,  from  the  alternation  of  snooeas  and  equal- 
ity of  forces,  thej  did  not  often  produce  any  decisiTe  effect. 
G^e  memorable  encounter  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  where 
the  Genoese  fought  and  conquered  single-handed  against  the 
Venetians,  the  Catalans,  and  the  Greeks,  hardlj  belongs  to 
Italian  history.^ 

But  the  most  remarkable  war,  and  that  productive  of  the 
A.v  V&2.  gre^^^t  consequences,  was  one  that  commenced  in 
War  of  1378,  after  several  acts  of  hostility  in  the  Levant, 

chitiggia.  wherein  the  Venetians  appear  to  have  been  the 
principal  aggressors.  Grenoa  did  not  stand  alone  in  this  war. 
A  formidable  confederacy  was  raised  against  Venice,  who 
had  given  provocation  to  many  enemies.  Of  this  Francis 
Carrara,  signer  of  Padua,  and  the  king  of  Hungary  were  the 
leaders.  But  the  principal  struggle  was,  as  usual,  upon  the 
waves.  During  the  winter  of  1378  a  Crenoese  fleet  kept  the 
sea,  and  ravaged  the  shores  of  Dalmatia.  The  Venetian 
armament  had  been  weakened  by  an  epidemic  disease,  and 
when  Vittor  Pisani,  their  admiral,  gave  battle  to  the  enemy, 
he  was  compelled  to  fight  with  a  hasty  conscription  of  lands- 
men against  the  best  sailors  in  the  world.  Entirely  defeated, 
And  taking  refuge  at  Venice  with  only  seven  galleys,  Pisani 
was  cast  into  prison,  as  if  his  ill  fortune  had  been  his  crime. 
Meanwhile  the  Grenoese  fleet,  augmented  by  a  strong  rein 
forcement,  rode  before  the  long  natural  ramparts  that  separate 
the  lagunes  of  Venice  from  the  Adriatic  Six  passages  in- 
tersect the  islands  which  constitute  this  barrier,  besides  the 
broader  outlets  of  Brondolo  and  Fossone,  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  Brenta  and  the  Adige  are  discharged.  The 
lagune  itself,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  extremely  shallow 
water,  unnavigable  for  any  vessel  except  along  the  course 
of  artificial  and  intricate  passages.  Notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent difficulties  of  such  an  enterprise,  Pietro  Doria,  the 
Genoese  admiral,  determined  to  reduce  the  city.  His  first 
successes  gave  him  reason  to  hope.  He  forced  the  passage, 
and  stormed  the  little  town  of  Chioggia^^  built  upon  the  inside 
of  the  isle  bearing  that  name,  about  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Venice.  Nearly  four  thousand  prisoners  fell  here  into 
his    hands:   an  augury,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  more  splendid 

I  Ofbbon,  e.  68.  of  the  VenetiMi  dialoet,  whkb  ohugai 

•  ChkKgla^  known  at  Venice  by  the    the  ^  into  x. 
MOM  ofChtoia,  aoeording  to  the  usage 
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triumph.  In  the  consternation  this  misfortune  inspired  at 
Venice  the  first  impulse  was  to  ask  for  peace.  The  ambas- 
sadors carried  with  them  seven  Genoese  prisoners,  as  a  sort 
of  peace-offering  to  the  admiral,  and  were  empowered  to 
make  large  and  humiliating  concessions,  reserving  nothing 
but  the  liberty  of  Venice.  Francis  Carrara  strongly  urged 
his  allies  to  treat  for  peace.  But  the  Genoese  were  stimu 
lated  by  long  hatred,  and  intoxicated  by  this  unexpected 
opportunity  of  revenge.  Doria,  calling  the  ambassadors 
into  council,  thus  addressed  them :  *'  Ye  shall  obtain  no 
peace  from  us,  I  swear  to  you,  nor  from  the  lord  of  Padua, 
till  first  we  have  put  a  curb  in  the  mouths  of  those  wild 
horses  that  stand  upon  the  place  of  St  Mark.  When  they 
are  bridled  you  shall  have  enough  of  peace.  Take  back 
with  you  your  Genoese  captives,  for  I  am  coming  within  a 
few  diiys  to  release  both  them  and  their  companions  from 
your  prisons."  When  tliis  answer  was  reported  to  the 
senate,  they  prepared  to  defend  themselves  with  the  charac- 
teristic firmness  of  their  government.  Every  eye  was  turned 
towards  a  great  man  unjustly  punished,  their  admiral  Vittoi 
Pisani.  He  was  called  out  of  prison  to  defend  his  country 
amidst  general  acclamations ;  but,  equal  in  magnanimity  and 
simple  republican  patriotism  to  the  noblest  characters  of 
antiquity,  Pisani  repressed  the  favoring  voices  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  bade  them  reserve  their  enthusiasm  for  St.  Mark, 
the  symbol  and  war-cry  of  Venice.  Under  the  vigorous 
command  of  Pisani  the  canals  were  fortified  or  occupied  by 
large  vessels  armed  with  artillery ;  thirty-four  galleys  were 
equipped ;  every  citizen  contributed  according  to  his  power ; 
in  the  entire  want  of  commercial  resources  (for  Venice  had 
not  a  merchant-ship  during  this  war)  private  plate  was 
melted ;  and  the  senate  held  out  the  promise  of  ennobling 
thirty  families  who  should  be  most  forward  in  this  strife  of 
patriotism. 

The  new  fleet  was  so  ill  provided  with  seamen  that  for 
some  months  the  admiral  employed  them  only  in  manoeuv- 
ring along  the  canals.  From  some  unaccountable  supine- 
ness,  or  more  probably  from  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking,  the  Genoese  made  no  assault  upon  the  city. 
They  had,  indeed,  fair  ground^}  to  hope  its  reduction  by 
famine  or  despair.  Every  access  to  the  continent  was  cut 
off  by  the  troops  of  Piidua ;  and  the  king  of  Hungary  had 
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mastered  almost  all  the  Venetian  towns  in  Istria  and  along 
the  Dalmatian  coast     The  doge  Contarini,  taking  the  chief 
command,  appeared  at  length  with  his  fleet  near  Chioggia, 
before  the  Genoese  were  aware.    They  were  still  less  aware 
of  his  secret  design.     He  pushed  one  of  the  large  round 
vessels,  then  called  cocche^  into  the  narrow  passage  of  Ohiog- 
gia  which  connects  the  lagune  with  the  sea,  and,  mooring  her 
athwart  the   channel,  interrupted  that  communication.     At- 
tacked with  furj  bj  the  enemy,  this  vessel  went  down  on  the 
spot,  and  the  doge  improved  his  advantage  by  sinking  loads 
of  stones  until  the  passage  became  absolutely  unnavigable. 
It  was  still  possible  for  the  Grenoese  fleet  to  follow  the  prin- 
cipal canal  of  the  lagune  towards  Venice  and  the  northern 
passages,  or  to  sail  out  of  it  by  the  harbor  of  Brondolo ;  but, 
whether  from  confusion  or  from  miscalculating  the  dangers 
of  their  position,  they  suffered  the  Venetians  to  close  the 
canal  upon  them  by  the  same  means  they  had  used  at  Chiog- 
gia,  and  even  to  place  their  fleet  in  the  entrance  of  Brondolo 
BO  near  to  the  lagune  that  the  Grenoese  could  not  form  their 
ships  in  line  of  battle.     The  circumstances  of  the  two  com- 
batants were  thus  entirely  changed.     But  the  Genoese  fleet, 
though  besieged  in  Chioggia,  was  impregnable,  and  their 
command  of  the  land  secured  them  from  famine.     Venice, 
notwithstanding  her  unexpected  success,  was  still  very  far 
from  secure ;  it  was  diiRcult  for  the  doge  to  keep  his  position 
through  the  winter ;  and  if  the  enemy  could  appear  in  open 
sea,  the  risks  of  combat  were  extremely  hazardous.     It  is 
said  that  the  senate  deliberated  upon  transporting  the  seat  of 
their  liberty  to  Candia,  and  that  the  doge  had  announced  his 
intention  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chioggia,  if  expected  succors 
did  not  arrive  by  the  1st  of  January,  1380.     On  that  very 
day  Carlo  2^no,  an  admiral  who,  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of 
his  country,  had  been  supporting  the  honor  of  her  flag  in  the 
Levant  and  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  appeared  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  eighteen  galleys   and  a  store   of  provisions. 
From  that  moment  the  confidence  of  Venice  revived.     The 
fleet,  now  superior  in  strength  to  the  enemy,  began  to  attack 
them  with  vivacity.     After  several  months  of  obstinate  re- 
sistance the  Genoese,  whom  their  republic  had  ineffectually 
attempted  to  relieve  by  a  fresh  armament,  blocked  up  in  the 
town  of  Chioggia,  and  pressed  by  hunger,  were  obliged  to 
lurrender.     Nineteen  galleys  only  out  of  forty-eight  were  in 
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good  condition;  and  the  crews  were  equally  diminished  in 
the  ten  months  of  their  occupation  of  Chioggia.  The  pride 
of  Genoa  was  deemed  to  he  justly  humbled ;  and  even  her 
own  historian  confesses  that  God  would  not  suffer  so  noble  a 
city  as  Venice  to  become  the  spoil  of  a  conqueror.* 

Each  of  the  two  republics  had  sufficient  reason  to  lament 
their  mutual  prejudices,  and  the  selfish,  cupidity  of  their  mer- 
chants, which  usurps  in  all  maritime  countries  the  name  of 
patriotism.  Though  the  capture  of  Chioggia  did  not  termi- 
nate the  war,  both  parties  were  exhausted,  and  willing,  next 
year,  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  By  the 
peace  of  Turin,  Venice  surrendered  most  of  her  territorial 
possessions  to  the  king  of  Hungary.  That  prince  and 
Francis  Carrara  were  the  only  gainers.  Genoa  obtained  the 
isle  of  Tenedos,  one  of  the  original  subjects  of  dispute ;  a 
poor  indemnity  for  her  losses.  Though,  upon  a  hasty  view, 
the  result  of  this  war  appears  more  un&vorable  to  Venice, 
yet  in  fact  it  is  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  Genoa.  From 
this  time  she  never  commanded  the  ocean  with  such  navies 
as  before;  her  conmierce  gradually  went  into  decay;  and 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  most  splendid  in  the  annals  of 
Venice,  is,  till  recent  times,  the  most  ignominious  in  those  of 
Grenoa.  But  tliis  was  partly  owing  to  internal  dissensions, 
by  which  her  liberty,  as  well  as  glory,  was  for  a  while  sus- 
pended. 

At  Grenoa,  as  in  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  the  principal 
magistrates  of  the  republic  were  originally  styled  GoTernment 
Consuls.  A  chronicle  draw^n  up  under  the  inspec-  ®'  Q«no»- 
tion  of  the  senate  perpetuates  the  names  of  these  early 
magistrates.  It  appears  that  their  number  varied  from  four 
to  six,  annually  elected  by  the  people  in  their  full  parlia- 
ment These  consuls  presided  over  the  republic  and  com- 
manded the  forces  by  land  and  sea ;  while  another  class  of 
magistrates,  bearing  the  same  title,  were  annually  elected  by 
the  several  companies  into  which  the  people  were  divided, 
for  the  administration  of  civil  justice.^  This  was  the  regi- 
men of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  in  the  next  Genoa  fell  into 
the  fashion  of  intrusting  the  executive  power  to  a  foreign 
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podestlt  The  podestli  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  eight, 
el'osen  bj  the  eight  companies  of  nobility.  This  institution, 
if  indeed  it  were  anjihing  more  than  a  custom  or  usurpation, 
originated  probably  not  much  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  It  gave  not  only  an  ari:^tocratic,  but 
almost  an  oligarchical  character  to  the  constitution,  since 
many  of  the  nobility  were  not  members  of  these  eight  socie- 
ties. Of  the  senate  or  councils  we  hardly  know  more  than 
their  exi.stcnce ;  they  are  very  little  mentioned  by  historians. 
Everything  of  a  general  nature,  everything  that  required  the 
expression  of  public  will,  was  reserved  for  the  entire  and  un- 
represented sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  no  city  was  the 
parliament  so  oden  convened;  for  war,  for  peace,  for  al- 
liance, for  change  of  government.^  These  very  dissonant 
elements  were  not  likely  to  harmonize.  The  people,  suf- 
ficiently accustomed  to  tlie  forms  of  democracy  to  imbibe  its 
spirit,  repined  at  the  practical  influence  which  was  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  the  nobles.  Nor  did  some  of  the  latter  class 
scruple  to  enter  that  path  of  ambition  which  leads  to  power 
by  flattery  of  the  populace.  Two  or  three  times  within  the 
thirteenth  century  a  high-bom  demagogue  had  nearly  over- 
turned the  general  liberty,  like  the  Torriani  at  Milan,  through 
the  pretence  of  defending  that  of  individuals.^  Among  the 
nobility  themselves  four  houses  were  distinguished  beyond 
all  the  rest  —  the  Grimaldi,  the  Fieschi,  the  Doria,  the  Spi- 
nola ;  the  two  former  of  Guelf  politics,  the  latter  adherents 
of  the  empire.'  Perhaps  their  equality  of  forces,  and  a  jeal- 
ousy which  even  the  families  of  the  same  faction  entertained 
of  each  other,  prevented  any  one  from  usurping  the  signiory 
at  Genoa.  Neither  the  Guelf  nor  Ghibelin  party  obtaining  a 
decided  preponderance,  continual  revolutions  occurred  in  the 
city.  The  most  celebrated  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Ghlbe- 
lins  under  the  Doria  and  Spinola  in  1318.  They  had  re- 
coui^e  to  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  their  own  resources 
were  not  unequal  to  cope  with  their  country.  The  Guelfs 
thought  it  necessaiy  to  call  in  Robert  king  of  Naples,  always 
ready  to  give  assistance  as  the  price  of  dominion,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  temporary  sovereignty  of  Genoa.  A 
siege  of  several  years'  duration,  if  we  believe  an  historian  of 
that  age,  produced  as  many  remarkable  exploits  as  that  of 

1  Slxmondl,  p  324 .  >  id.  t.  tU  p.  »1».  t  id.  t.  Ui.  p. 
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Troy.  They  have  not  proved  so  interesting  to  posterity 
The  Ghibelins  continued  for  a  length  of  time  excluded  from 
the  city,  but  in  possession  of  the  seaport  of  Savona,  whence 
they  traded  and  equipped  fleets,  as  a  rival  republic,  and  even 
entered  into  a  separate  war  with  Venice.^  Experience  of 
the  uselessness  of  hostility,  and  the  loss  to  which  they  ex- 
posed their  common  country,  produced  a  reconciliation,  or 
rather  a  compromise,  in  1331,  when  the  Ghibelins  returned 
to  Genoa.  But  the  people  felt  that  many  years  of  misfor- 
tune had  been  owing  to  the  private  enmities  of  four  over- 
beaiing  families.  An  opportunity  soon  offered  of  reducing 
their  influence  within  very  narrow  bounds. 

The  Ghibelin  faction  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  1339| 
a  Doria  and  a  Spinola  being  its  leaders,  when  the  Section  of 
discontent  of  a  large  fleet  in  want  of  pay  broke  the  ont 
out  in  open  insurrection.  Savona  and  the  neigh-  ***** 
boring  towns  took  arms  avowedly  against  the  aristocratical 
tyranny ;  and  the  capital  was  itself  on  the  point  of  joining 
the  insurgents.  There  was,  by  the  Genoese  constitution,  a 
magistrate  named  the  Abbot  of  the  people,  acting  as  a  kind 
of  tribune  for  their  protection  against  the  oppression  of  the 
nobility.  His  functions  are  not,  however,  in  any  book  I  have 
seen,  very  clearly  defined.  This  office  had  been  abolished  by 
the  present  government,  and  it  was  the  first  demand  of  the 
malecontents  that  it  should  be  restored.  This  was  acceded 
to,  and  twenty  delegates  were  appointed  to  make  the  choice. 
While  they  delayed,  and  the  populace  was  grown  weary  with 
waiting,  a  nameless  artisan  called  out  from  an  elevated  station 
that  he  could  direct  them  to  a  fit  person.  When  the  people, 
in  jest,  bade  him  speak  on,  he  uttered  the  name  of  Simon 
Boccanegra.  This  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  well  es- 
teemed, who  was  then  present  among  the  crowd.  The  word 
was  suddenly  taken  up ;  a  cry  was  heard  that  Boccanegra 
should  be  abbot ;  he  was  instantly  brought  forward,  and  the 
sword  of  justice  forced  into  his  hand.  As  soon  as  silence 
could  be  obtained  he  modestly  thanked  them  for  their  favor, 
but  declined  an  office  which  his  nobility  disqualified  him  from 
exercising.  At  this  a  single  voice  out  of  the  crowd  exelaimedy 
^  Signior!^  and  this  title  was  reverberated  from  every  side. 
Feaiful  of  worse  consequences,  the  actual  magistrates  urged 

1  ViUanl,  1.  ix.  pawim. 
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him  to  eomplj  with  the  people  aod  accept  the  office  of  abbot 
Bot  Boccanegra,  addressing  the  as't^mblj,  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  become  their  abbot,  «ignior,  or  whatever  thej  would. 
The  cry  of  ^  Signior  I "  was  now  louder  than  before ;  while 
others  cried  out,  ^  Let  him  be  duke ! "  The  latter  title  was 
received  with  greater  approbation ;  and  Boccanegra  was  con- 
ducted to  the  palace,  the  first  duke,  or  doge,  of  Genoa.^ 

Caprice  alone,  or  an  idea  of  more  pomp  and  dignity,  led 
SnbMqiient  the  populace,  we  may  conjecture,  to  prefer  this 
nroiudoos.  ^i\q  ^  ^jj^t  of  signior ;  but  it  produced  important 
and  highly  beneficial  consequences.  In  all  neighboring  cities 
an  arbitrary  government  had  been  already  estabhshed  under 
their  respective  signiors ;  the  name  was  associated  with  indef- 
inite power,  while  that  of  doge  had  only  been  taken  by  the 
elective  and  very  limited  chief  magistrate  of  another  mari- 
time republic  Neither  Boccanegra  nor  his  successors  ever 
rendered  their  authority  unlimited  or  hereditary.  The  con- 
stitution of  Grenoa,  from  an  oppressive  aristocracy,  became 
a  mixture  of  the  two  other  forms,  with  an  exclusion  of  the 
nobles  from  power.  Those  four  great  families  who  had  dom- 
ineered alternately  for  almost  a  century  lost  their  influence 
at  home  afler  the  revolution  of  1339.  Yet,  what  is  remarka- 
ble enough,  they  were  still  selected  in  preference  for  the 
highest  of  trusts ;  their  names  are  still  identified  with  the 
glory  of  Genoa ;  her  fleets  hardly  sailed  but  under  a  Dona, 
a  Spinola,  or  a  Grimaldi ;  such  confidence  could  the  republic 
bestow  upon  their  patriotism,  or  that  of  those  whom  they 
commanded.  Meanwhile  two  or  three  new  families,  a  ple- 
beian oligarchy,  filled  their  place  in  domestic  honors;  the 
Adomi,  the  Fregosi,  the  Montaiti,  contended  for  the  ascend- 
ant From  their  competition  ensued  revolutions  too  numer- 
ous almost  for  a  separate  history ;  in  four  years,  from  1390 
to  1394,  the  doge  was  ten  times  changed;  swept  away  or 
brought  back  in  the  fluctuations  of  popular  tumult  Antoni- 
otto  Adomo,  four  times  doge  of  Genoa,  had  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti;  but  that  crafty  tyrant 
meditated  the  subjugation  of  the  republic,  and  played  her 
factions  against  one  another  to  render  her  fall  secure.  Adomo 
perceived  that  there  was  no  hope  for  ultimate  independence 
but  by  making  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  it     His  own  power 

I  a.  BteUa.    Anii&l.  GeouuiMg,  In  Script.  Rer.  Itol.  t.  zriJ.  p.  1073. 
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ambitious  as  he  bad  been,  be  yolnntarilj  resigned,  and  placed 
die  republic  under  the  protection  or  signiory  of  tbe  king  of 
France.  Terms  were  stipulated  very  favorable  to  her  liber- 
ties ;  but,  with  a  French  garrison  once  received  into  the  city, 
they  were  not  always  sure  of  observance.^ 

While  Genoa  lost  even  her  political  independence,  Yenice 
became  more  conspicuous  and  powerful  than  be-  Y^nkm 
fore«  That  famous  republic  deduces  its  origi- 
i^j  and  even  its  liberty,  from  an  era  beyond  the  com- 
mencement of  the  middle  ages.  The  Venetians  boast  of  a 
perpetual  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  barbarians.  From 
that  ignominious  servitude  some  natives,  or,  as  their  histori- 
ans wUl  have  it,  nobles,  of  Aquileja  and  neighboring  towns,' 
fled  to  the  small  cluster  of  islands  that  rise  amidst  the  shoals 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta.  Here  they  built  the  town  of 
Rivoalto,  the  modem  Venice,  in  421 ;  but  their  chief  settle- 
ment was,  till  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  at  Mala- 
mocoo.  A  living  writer  has,  in  a  passage  of  remarkable  elo- 
quence, described  the  sovereign  republic,  immoveable  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  waters  from  which  her  palaces  emerge, 
contemplating  the  successive  tides  of  continental  invasion,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  change  of  dynasties,  the  whole 
moving  scene  of  human  revolution,  till,  in  her  own  turn,  the 
last  surviving  witness  of  antiquity,  the  common  link  between 
two  periods  of  civilization,  has  submitted  to  the  destroying 
hand  of  time.*  Some  part  of  this  renown  must,  on  a  cold- 
blooded scrutiny,  be  detracted  from  Venice.  Her  independ- 
ence was,  at  the  best,  the  fruit  of  her  obscurity. 
Neglected  upon  their  islands,  a  people  of  fisher-  Sce^oaSe' 
men  might  without  molestation  elect  their  own  ^'^*^ 
magistrates ;  a  very  equivocal  proof  of  sovereignty  "°^  **' 
in  cities  much  more  considerable  than  Venice.  But  both  the 
western  and  the  eastern  empire  alternately  pretended  to  ex- 
ercise dominion  over  her ;  she  was  conquered  by  Pepin,  son 
of  Charlemagne,  and  restored  by  him,  as  the  chronicles  say, 
to  the  Greek  emperor  Nicephorus.  There  is  every  appear- 
ance that  the  Venetians  had  always  considered  themselves 
as  subject,  in  a  large  sense  not  exclusive  of  their  municipal 
self-government,  to  the  eastern  empire.^    And  this  oonnec- 
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tion  was  not  broken,  in  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  the  tenth 
century.  Bat,  for  every  essential  purpose,  Venice  might 
long  before  be  deemed  an  independent  state.  Her  doge  ^vas 
not  confirmed  at  Constantinople ;  she  paid  no  tribute,  and 
lent  no  assistance  in  war.  Her  own  navies,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, encountered  the  Normans,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Spla- 
vonians  in  the  AdriaticSea.  .  Upon  the  coast  of  Dalmatia 
were  several  Greek  cities,  which  the  empire  had  ceased  to 
protect,  and  which,  like  Venice  itself,  became  republics  for 
want  of  a  master.  Ragusa  was  one  of  these,  and,  more  for- 
tunate than  the  rest,  survived  as  an  independent  city  till  our 
ConqoMt  of  own  age.  In  return  for  the  assistance  of  Venice, 
*'**'  these  little  seaports  put  themselves  under  her  gov 
A.9.997.  emment;  the  Sclavonian  pirates  were  repressed; 
and  aAer  acquiring,  partly  by  consent,  partly  by  arms,  a 
large  tract  of  maritime  territory,  the  doge  took  the  title  of  duke 
of  Dalmatia,  which  is  said  by  Dandolo  to  have  been  confirmed 
at  Constantinople.  Three  or  four  centuries,  however,  elapsed 
before  the  republic  became  secure  of  these  conquests,  which 
were  frequently  wrested  from  her  by  rebellions  of  the  inhab- 
itants, or  by  her  powerful  neighbor,  the  king  of  Hungary. 

A  more  important  source  of  Venetian  greatness  was  com* 
Her  aeqni-  nierce.  In  the  darkest  and  most  barbarous  period, 
sitionsin  before  Grenoa  or  even  Pisa  had  entered  into  mer- 
**"  ■  can  tile  pursuits,  Venice  carried  on  an  extensive 
traffic  both  with  the  Greek  and  Saracen  regions  of  the  Le- 
vant The  crusades  enriched  and  aggrandized  Venice  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  city.  Her  splendor  may,  however, 
be  dated  from  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in 
1204.  In  this  famous  enterprise,  which  diverted  a  great  ar- 
mament destined  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  the  French 
and  Venetian  nations  were  alone  engaged;  but  the  former 
only  as  private  adventurers,  the  latter  with  the  whole  strength 

cerant.  Dandali  Chronicon,  in  Munttori,  Gi&nnone^ii  bintory,  t.  li.  p.  288,  edit. 

Script.  Rer.  ItaJ.  t.  zii.  p.  156.    In  the  Uaia,  1753.    Muratori  informs  on  that 

tenth   century   Conatantine    Porphyro-  so  late  as  1084  the  doge  obtained  the  title 

fenitus,  in  his  book  De  Admlnistratione  of    Imperially    PrototWTaBtoe    from    the 

mperil,  claims  the  Venetians  as  Ids  sub-  coart  of  Constantinople ;  a  title  wliich 

Jectfl,  though  he  admits  that  ihey  had.  he  continued   always  to   use.    (Annali 

for  peace  sake,  paid  tribute  to  Pepin  ana  d'  Italia,  ad  ann.)    But  I  should  lay  no 

lUs  suocessora  as  kings  of  Italy,  p.  71.  stress  on  this  circumstance.    The  Qreek, 

I  liaTe  not  read  the  famous  Squlttinto  like  the  German  emperors  in    modem 

della  libertli  Veneta,  which  gare  the  re-  times,  liad   a  mint  of  specious   titles 

public  so  much  offence  in  the  serenteenth  which    passed   Ibr    ready    money    ovei 

century ;  but  a  Tery  strong  case  is  made  Christendom, 
out  against  their  early  independence  in 
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of  their  republic  under  its  doge  Henry  Dandolo.  Three 
eighths  of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  the  provinces,  were  allotted  to  them  in  the  partition 
of  the  spoil,  and  the  doge  took  the  singular  but  accurate  title, 
Duke  of  three  cigths  df  the  Roman  empire.  Their  sliare 
was  increased  by  purchases  from  less  opulent  crusaders,  es- 
pecially one  of  much  importance,  the  island  of  Candia,  which 
they  retained  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These 
foreign  acquisitions  were  generally  granted  out  in  fief  to  pri- 
vate Venetian  nobles  under  the  supremacy  of  the  republic^ 
It  was  thus  that  the  Ionian  islands,  to  adopt  the  vocabulary 
of  our  day,  came  under  the  dominion  of  Venice,  and  guar- 
anteed that  sovereignty  which  she  now  began  to  affect  over 
the  Adriatic  Those  of  the  Archipelago  were  lost  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  political  greatness  was  sustained 
by  an  increasing  commerce.  No  Chi*istiaa  state  preserved 
so  considerable  an  intercourse  with  the  Mohammedans. 
While  Grenoa  kept  the  keys  of  the  Black  Sea  by  her  colo- 
nies of  Pera  and  CafFa,  Venice  directed  her  vessels  to  Acre 
and  Alexandria.  These  connections,  as  is  the  natural  effect 
of  trade,  deadened  the  sense  of  religious  antipathy ;  and  the 
Venetians  were  sometimes  charged  with  obstructing  all  efforts 
towards  a  new  crusade,  or  even  any  partial  attacks  upon  the 
Mohammedan  nations. 

The  earliest  form  of  government  at  Venice,  as  we  collect 
from  an  epistle  of  Cassiodorus  in  the  sixth  century,  Venetian 
was  by  twelve  annual  tribunes.  Perhaps  the  aoTemmenL 
union  of  the  different  islanders  was  merely  federative. 
However,  in  697,  they  resolved  to  elect  a  chief  magistrate 
by  name  of  duke,  or,  in  their  dialect,  doge  of  Venice. 
No  councils  appear  to  have  limited  his  power,  or  represented 
the  national  will.  The  doge  was  general  and  judge ;  he  was 
sometimes  permitted  to  associate  his  son  with  him,  and  thus 
to  prepare  the  road  for  hereditary  power ;  his  government 
had  all  the  prerogatives,  and,  as  far  as  in  such  a  state  of 
manners  was  possible,  the  pomp,  of  a  monarchy.  But  he 
acted  in  important  matters  with  the  concurrence  of  a  general 
assembly,  though,  from  the  want  of  positive  restraints,  his 
executive  government  might  be  considered  as  nearly  abso- 
lute.   Time,  however,  demonstrated  to  the  Venetians  th« 

1  Slnioodl,  t  tt.  R.  m 
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impeHectians  of  such  a  oonsdtudoiL.  Limitadoiis  wore  ac- 
eordioglj  imposed  an  the  doge  in  1032  ;  he  was  prohibited 
from  as80ciatiiig  a  son  in  the  government,  and  obliged  to  act 
with  the  consent  of  two  elected  connsellors,  and,  on  impor- 
tant occasions,  to  call  in  some  of  the  principal  citizens.  No 
other  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  till  1172,  long 
after  ^verj  other  Italian  dtj  had  provided  for  its  liberty  by 
constitutional  laws,  more  or  less  successful,  but  always  mani* 
festing  a  good  deal  of  contrivance  and  complication.  Venice 
was,  however,  dissatii^fied  with  her  existing  institntiona. 
General  assemblies  were  found,  in  practice,  inconvenient 
and  unsatisfactory.  Yet  some  adequate  safeguard  against 
a  magistrate  of  indefinite  powers  was  required  by  ireemen. 
A  representative  council,  as  in  other  republics,  jusUj  appear- 
ed  the  best  innovation  that  could  be  introduced.^ 

The  great  council  of  Venice,  as  established  in  1172,  was 
to  consist  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  citizens,  equally  taken 
firom  the  six  districts  of  the  city,  and  annually  renewed.  But 
the  election  was  not  made  inmiediately  by  the  people.  Two 
electors,  called  tribunes,  from  each  of  the  six  districts,  ap- 
pointed the  members  of  the  council  by  separate  nomination. 
These  tribunes  at  first  were  themselves  chosen  by  the  people, 
so  that  the  intervention  of  this  electoral  body  did  not  appai^ 
ently  trespass  upon  the  democratical  character  of  the  consti- 
tution. But  the  great  council,  principally  composed  of  men 
of  high  birth,  and  invested  by  the  law  with  the  appointment 
of  the  doge,  and  of  all  the  councils  of  magistracy,  seem, 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  have  assumed  the  right  of 
naming  their  own  constituents.  Besides  appointing  the  trib- 
unes, they  took  upon  themselves  another  privilege,  that  of 
confirming  or  rejecting  their  successors  before  they  resigned 
their  functions.  These  usurpations  rendered  the  annual 
election  almost  nugatory ;  the  same  members  were  usually 
renewed ;  and  though  the  dignity  of  councillor  was  not  yet 
hereditary,  it  remained,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  same  families. 
In  this  transitional  state  the  Venetian  government  continued 
during  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  people  actually  debarred 

1  Sinnondi,  t.  111.  p.  287.    As  T  hftT«  rl&n.    To  ftTold  frequent  reference,  th« 

iMf?er  read  the  Stom  ciTile  Veoeta  bj  principal  peesagea  in  Sismondi  relatire  to 

Vettor  Saodif  in  nine  toU.  4to.,  or  even  the  domestic  rerolatioDB  of  Venice  are 

Langler's  HiJitory  ot  Venice,  my  reliance  t.  i.  p.  828,  t.  ill.  p.  287-800.  t.  ir.  p.  849- 

haa  chiefly  been  placed  on  H.  Siamondi,  370.    The  hlatoiy  of  Dam  had  not  been 

who  baa  made  um  of  Sandi,  the  late«t,  pabUshed  when  this  was  written. 
tad  pidbably  tlie  most  accurate,  hiato- 
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of  power,  biit  an  hereditary  aristocracy  not  completely  or 
legally  confirmed.  The  right  of  electing,  or  rather  of  re- 
electing, the  great  council  was  transferred,  in  1297,  from  the 
tribunes,  whose  office  was  abolished,  to  the  council  of  forty ; 
they  balloted  upon  the  names  of  the  members  who  already  sat ; 
and  whoever  obtained  twelve  favoring  balls  out  of  forty  re- 
tained his  place.  The  vacancies  occasioned  by  rejection  or 
death  were  filled  up  by  a  supplemental  list  formed  by  three 
electors  nominated  in  the  great  council.  But  they  were  ex- 
pi*essly  prohibited,  by  laws  of  1298  and  1300,  from  inserting 
the  name  of  any  one  whose  paternal  ancestors  had  not  en- 
joyed the  same  honor.  Thus  an  exclusive  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy was  finally  established.  And  the  personal  rights  of 
noble  descent  were  rendered  complete  in  1319  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  elective  forms.  By  the  constitution  of  Venice  as 
it  was  then  settled,  every  descendant  of  a  member  of  the 
great  council,  on  attaining  twenty-five  years  of  age,  entered 
as  of  right  into  that  body,  which,  of  course,  became  un- 
limited in  its  numbers.^ 

But  an  assembly  so  numerous  as  the  great  council^  even 
before  it  was  thus  thrown  open  to  all  the  nobility,  could 
never  have  conducted  the  public  affairs  with  that  secrecy 
and  steadiness  which  were  characteristic  of  Venice ;  and 
without  an  intermediary  power  between  the  doge  and  the 
patrician  multitude  the  constitution  would  have  gained 
nothing  in  stability  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  popular 
freedom.  The  great  council  had  proceeded  very  soon  afler 
its  institution  to  limit  the  ducal  prerogatives.  That  of  exer- 
cising criminal  justice,  a  trust  of  vast  importance,  was  trans- 
ferred in  1179  to  a  council  of  forty  members  annually 
chosen.  The  executive  government  iUelf  was  thought  too 
considerable  for  the  doge  without  some  material  limitations. 
Instead  of  naming  his  own  assistants  or  pregadi,  he  was 
only  to  preside  in  a  council  of  sixty  members,  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  state  in  all  domestic  and  foreign  relations,  and 

1  These  gradaal  changee  between  1297  noble  had  a  right  to  take  his  seat  in  the 

and  1819  were  first  made  known  by  Sandl,  gre^t  council.    But  the  names  of  thoee 

firom  whom  M .^Sismoodi  tu»  introduced  who  had  pcuwed  the  age  of  twenty  were 

Ihe  fitcts  into  his  own  history.    I  notice  annually  put  into  an  urn,  and  one  fifth 

«hiSf  because  all  former  writers,  both  an-  drawn  out  by  lot,  who  were  thereupon 

dent  and  modern,  fix  the  complete  and  admitted.    On  an  arerage,  therefi>re,  ths 

flaal  e8tabliflhment  of  the  Venetisn  aris-  age  of  admission  was  about  twenty-three, 

cocmcy  in  1297.  Janotus  de  Rep.  Venet. — Contarinl.— • 

Twenty-five  years  complete  was    the  Amelot  de  1a  Uoussaye. 
statutable  age  at  which  every  Venetian 
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the  pi'evious  deliberation  upon  proposals  submitted  to  the 
great  council,  wa^  confided.  This  council  of  pregadi,  gen- 
erally called  in  later  times  the  senate,  was  enlarged  in 
the  fourteenth  centurj  i>j  sixty  additional  members;  and 
as  a  great  part  of  the  magi.<t  rates  had  also  seats  in  it,  the 
whole  number  amounted  to  between  two  and  three  hundred. 
Though  the  legislative  power,  properly  speaking,  remained 
with  the  great  council,  the  senate  used  to  impose  taxes,  and 
had  the  exclusive  right  of  making  peace  and  war.  It  was 
annually  renewed,  like  almost  all  other  councils  at  Venice, 
by  the  great  council.  But  since  even  this  body  was  too  nu- 
merous for  the  preliminary  discussion  of  business,  six  coun- 
cillors, forming,  along  with  the  doge,  the  signiory,  or  visible 
representative  of  the  republic,  were  empowered  to  dispatch 
orders,  to  correspond  with  ambassadors,  to  treat  with  foreign 
states,  to  convoke  and  preside  in  the  councils,  and  perform 
other  duties  6f  an  administration.  In  pail  of  these  they 
were  obliged  to  act  with  the  concurrence  of  what  was  term- 
ed the  college,  comprising,  besides  themselves,  certain  select 
councillors,  from  different  constituted  authorities.^ 

It  might  be  imagined  that  a  dignity  so  shorn  of  its  lustre 
as  that  of  doge  would  not  excite  an  overweening  ambition. 
But  the  Venetians  were  still  jealous  of  extinguished  power ; 
and  while  their  constitution  was  yet  immature,  the  great 
council  planned  new  methods  of  restricting  their  chief  mag- 
istrate. An  oath  was  taken  by  the  doge  on  his  election,  so 
comprehensive  as  to  embrace  every  possible  check  upon  un- 
due influence.  He  was  bound  not  to  correspond  with  foreign 
states,  or  to  open  their  letters,  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
signiory;  to  acquire  no  property  beyond  the  Venetian  do- 
minions, and  to  resign  what  he  might  already  possess ;  to  in- 
terpose, directly  or  indirectly,  in  no  judicial  process ;  and  not 
to  permit  any  citizen  to  use  tokens  of  subjection  in  saluting 
him.  As  a  further  security,  tliey  devised  a  remarkably  com- 
plicated mode  of  supplying  the  vacancy  of  his  office.  Elec- 
tion by  open  suffrage  is  always  liable  to  tumult  or  corruption ; 
nor  does  the  method  of  secret  ballot,  while  it  prevents  the 

1  The  oollcgs  of  Say}  ooiwistod  of  fix-  bate.    The  stgniory  had  the  same  prlTl- 

teen  penons ;  and  It  poRseaMd  the  initio^  lege.    Thoa  the  rirtual  powers  even  of 

tUft  in  all  public  measures  that  required  the  senate  weze  fiur  more  limited  than 

t)>e  assent  of  the  senate.    For  no  single  tbej  appear  at  first  sight;  and  no  posai- 

■enator,  much  less  any  noble  of  the  great  bitity  remained  of  innoration  in  the  ftin* 

council,  could  propoae  anything  for  de-  damental  principles  of  tbe  eonstitatkm 
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one,  afford  in  practice  any  adequate  security  against  the 
other.  Election  by  lot  incurs  the  risk  of  placing  incapable 
persons  in  situations  of  aixluous  trust.  The  Venetian  scheme 
was  intended  to  combine  the  two  modes  without  their  evils, 
by  leaving  the  absolute  choice  of  their  doge  to  electors  taken 
by  lot  It  was  presumed  that,  among  a  competent  number 
of  persons,  though  taken  promiscuously,  good  sense  and  right 
principles  would  gain  such  an  ascendency  as  to  prevent  any 
flagrantly  improper  nomination,  if  undue  influence  could  be 
excluded.  For  this  purpose  the  ballot  was  rendered  exceed- 
ingly complicated,  that  no  possible  ingenuity  or  stratagem 
might  ascertain  the  electoral  body  before  the  last  moment. 
A  single  lottery,  if  fairly  conducted,  is  certainly  sufficient  for 
this  end.  At  Venice  as  many  balls  as  there  were  members 
of  the  great  council  present  were  placed  in  an  urn.  Thirty 
•  of  these  were  gilt  The  holders  of  gilt  balls  were  reduced 
by  a  second  ballot  to  nine.  The  nine  elected  forty,  whom 
lot  reduced  to  twelve.  The  twelve  chose  twenty-five  by 
separate  nomination.*  The  twenty-five  were  reduced  by  lot 
to  nine ;  and  each  of  the  nine  chose  ^ve.  These  forty-five 
were  reduced  to  eleven  as  before ;  the  eleven  elected  forty- 
one,  who  were  the  ultimate  voters  for  a  doge.  This  intri- 
cacy appears  useless,  and  consequently  absurd ;  but  the  original 
principle  of  a  Venetian  election  (for  something  of  the  same 
kind  was  applied  to  all  their  councils  and  magistrates)  may 
not  always  be  unworthy  of  imitation.  In  one  of  our  best 
modem  statutes,  that  for  regulating  the  trials  of  contested 
elections,  we  have  seen  this  mixture  of  chance  and  selection 
very  happily  introduced.' 

An  hereditary  prince  could  never  have  remained  quiet  in 
such  trammels  as  were  imposed  upon  the  doge  of  Venice. 
But  early  prejudice  accustoms  men  to  consider  restraint,  even 
upon  themselves,  as  advantageous ;  and  the  limitations  of  du- 
cal power  appeared  to  every  Venetian  as  fundamental  as  the 
great  laws  of  the  English  constitution  do  to  ourselves.  Many 
doges  of  Venice,  especially  in  the  middle  ages,  were  consid- 
erable men ;  but  they  were  content  with  the  functions  assigned 

1  Amdot  de  la  Hougsaye  aiMrts  thto :  reasoD  to  doubt  whether  gronerlnitanoM 

but,  acooTdlng  to  Contanol,  the  method  of  partial  or  ni^nst^  or  at  beet  erroneone, 

was  by  ballot.  detennlnation  have  not  taken  place  sinoi 

*  rhte  was  written  about  1810.    The  a  new  tribunal  was  erected,  than  conl4 

■tatnte  to  which  I  allude  grew  out  of  be  imputed  to  the  celebrated  OienTlUi 

fliTor  afterwards.   But  there  is  too  much  Act   [1860  ^ 
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to  them,  which,  if  they  could  avoid  the  tantalizing  comparison 
of  sovereign  princes,  were  enough  for  the  ambition  of  repub- 
licans. For  life  the  chief  magistrates  of  their  country,  her 
noble  citizens  for  ever,  they  might  thank  her  in  their  own 
name  for  what  she  gave,  and  in  that  of  their  posterity  for 
what  she  withheld.  Once  only  a  doge  of  Venice  was  tempted 
1855  *®  betray  the  freedom  of  the  republic  Marin 
Fallen,  a  man  far  advanced  in  life,  engaged,  from 
some  petty  resentment,  in  a  wild  intrigue  to  overturn  the 
government.  The  conspiracy  was  soon  discovered,  and  the 
doge  avowed  his  guilt.  An  aristocracy  so  firm  and  so 
severe  did  not  hesitate  to  order  his  execution  in  the  ducal 
palace. 

For  some  years  af>er  what  was  called  the  closing  of  the 
great  council  by  the  law  of  1296,  which  excluded  all  but  the 
families  actually  in  possession,  a  good  deal  of  discontent 
showed  itself  among  the  commonalty.  Several  commotions 
took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
the  object  of  restoring  a  more  popular  regimen.  Upon  the 
suppression  of  the  last,  in  1310,  the  aristocracy  sacrificed  their 
own  individual  freedom,  along  with  that  of  the  people,  to  the 
preservation  of  an  imaginary  privilege.  They  established 
the  famous  council  of  ten,  that  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
Venetian  constitution.  This  council,  it  should  be  observed, 
consisted  in  fact  of  seventeen,  comprising  the  signiory,  or  the 
doge  and  his  six  councillors,  as  well  as  the  ten  properly  so 
called.  The  council  of  ten  had  by  usage,  if  not  by  right,  a 
controlling  and  dictatorial  power  over  the  senate  and  other 
magistrates,  rescinding  their  decisions,  and  treating  separately 
with  foreign  princes.  Their  vast  influence  strengthened  the 
executive  government,  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  and 
gave  a  vigor  to  its  movements  which  the  jealousy  of  the 
councils  would  possibly  have  impeded.  But  they  are  chiefly 
known  as  an  arbitrary  and  inquisitorial  tribunal,  the  standing 
tyranny  of  Venice.  Excluding  the  old  council  of  forty,  a 
regular  court  of  criminal  judicature,  not  only  from  the  inves- 
tigation of  treasonable  charges  but  of  several  other  crimes 
of  magnitude,  they  inquired,  they  judged,  they  punished,  ac- 
cording to  what  they  called  reason  of  state.  The  public  eye 
never  penetrated  the  mystery  of  their  proceedings ;  the  ac- 
cused was  sometimes  not  heard,  never  confronted  with  wit- 
nesses; the  (Condemnation  was  secret  as  the  inquiry,  the 
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panishment  undivulged  like  both.*  The  terrible  and  odious  ma- 
chinerj  of  a  police,  the  insidious  spy,  the  stipendiary  informer, 
unknown  to  the  carelessness  of  feudal  govemments,  found  their 
natural  soil  in  the  republic  of  Venice.  Tumultuous  assem- 
blies were  scarcely  po:^ible  in  so  peculiar  a  city ;  and  private 
conspiracies  never  failed  to  be  detected  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  council  of  ten.  Compared  with  the  Tuscan  republics  the 
tranquillity  of  Venice  is  truly  striking.  The  names  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibelin  hardly  raised  any  emotion  in  her  streets,  though 
the  government  was  considered  in  the  first  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century  as  rather  inclined  towards  the  latter  party .^ 
But  the  wildest  excesses  of  faction  are  less  dishonoring  than 
the  stillness  and  moral  degradation  of  servitude.' 

It  was  a  very  common  theme  with  political  writers  till 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  Venice  fell 
almost  into  oblivion,  to  descant  upon  the  wisdom  of  this  gov- 
ernment. And,  indeed,  if  the  preservation  of  ancient  insti- 
tutions be,  as  some  appear  to  consider  it,  not  a  means  but  an 
end,  and  an  end  for  which  the  rights  of  man  and  laws  of 
Grod  may  at  any  time  be  set  aside,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
it  was  a  wisely  constructed  system.  Formed  to  compress  the 
two  opposite  forces  from  which  resistance  might  be  expected, 
it  kept  both  the  doge  and  the  people  in  perfect  subordination. 
Even  the  coalition  of  an  executive  magistrate  with  the  multi- 
tude, so  fatal  to  most  aristocracies,  never  endangered  that  of 
Venice.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  a  part  of  the  constitution 
which  destroyed  every  man's  security,  and  incurred  general 
hatred,  was  still  maintained  by  a  sense  of  its  necessity.  The 
council  of  ten,  annually  renewed,  might  annually  have  been 
annihilated.     The  great  council  had  only  to  withhold  their 

♦ 

1  TUom  etiun  morem   olwerrant,  ne  tUxx  goremment:  but  Bam  Informs  us 

ream,  cum  da  eo  Jodlciam  laturi  Hunt,  It  was  by  »  law  enacted  In  1400.    Hist. 

In  collegium  admlttant,  neque  cognito-  de  Venise,  1.  589.    It  Is  noticed  by  Ame- 

rem,  aut  oratorom  querapbtm,  qui  ejus  lot  de  la  Houssaye,  who  tells  us  also,  as 

causam  agat.    ContariQi  de  Rep.  Venet.  Dam  does,  that  the  nobility  cTaded  th« 

<  Villaui  seTeral  times  speaks  of  the  law  by  secret  partnership  with  the  priTl- 

Venetians  as  r^fular  Qhibellns.    1.  ix.  o.  leged  merchants  or  clttadinl,  who  formed 

2, 1.  z.  e.  89,  &c.   But  this  is  put  much  a  separate  class  at  Venice.    Tills  was  th« 

too  strongly :  though  their  government  custom  In  modem  times.    But  I   haT« 

may  bare  had  a  slight  bias  towards  that  ncTer  understood  the  principle  or  com- 

ftction,  they  were  in  reality  neutral,  and  mon  sense  of  such  a  reatriction,  espe- 

flbr  enough  remored  from  any  domestic  cially  combined  with  that  other  fUnda- 

fbuds  upon  that  score.  mental  law  which  dlsqualifled  a  VenetiaB 

*  By  the  modem  law  of  Venice  a  noble-  nobleman  from  possessing  a  landed  estate 

man  could  not  engage  in  trade  without  on  the  terra  Anna  of  the  republic.    The 

derogating  fh>m  his  rank :  I  do  not  find  latter,  howerer.  did  not  extend,  as  I  haw 

this  peculiarity  obserred  by  JannottI  and  been  infonned,  to  Dalmatiiii  or  the  loniaa 

Oontarini,  the  oldest  writers  on  the  Vene-  islands 
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suffrages  from  the  new  candidates,  and  the  tyranny  expired 
of  itself.  This  was  several  times  attempted  (I  speak  now  of 
more  modem  ages) ;  but  the  nobles,  Uiough  detesting  the 
council  of  ten,  never  steadily  persevered  in  refusing  to  re- 
elect it.  It  was,  in  fact,  become  essential  to  Venice.  So  greats 
were  the  vices  of  her  constitution  that  she  could  not  endure 
their  remedies.  If  the  council  of  ten  had  been  abolished  at 
any  time  since  the  fifteenth  century,  if  the  removal  of  that 
jealous  despotism  had  given  scope  to  the  corruption  of  a  poor 
and  debased  aristocracy,  to  the  license  of  a  people  unworthy 
of  freedom,  the  republic  would  have  soon  lost  her  territorial 
possessions,  if  not  her  own  independence.  If,  indeed,  it  be 
true,  as  reported,  th^t  during  the  last  hundred  years  this  for- 
midable tribunal  had  sensibly  relaxed  its  vigilance,  if  the  Ve- 
netian government  had  become  less  tyrannical  through  sloth 
or  decline  of  national  spirit,  our  conjecture  will  have  acquired 
the  confirmation  of  experience.  Experience  has  recently 
fifhown  that  a  worse  calamity  than  domestic  tyranny  might 
befall  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic.  In  the  Place  of  St  Mark, 
among  the  monuments  of  extinguished  greatness,  a  traveller 
may  regret  to  think  that  an  insolent  Grerman  soldiery  has  re- 
'  placed  even  the  senators  of  Venice.  Her  ancient  liberty,  her 
bright  and  romantic  career  of  glory  in  countries  so  dear  to  the 
imagination,  her  magnanimous  defence  in  the  war  of  Chiog- 
gia,  a  few  thinly  scattered  names  of  illustrious  men,  will  rise 
upon  his  mind,  and  mingle  with  his  indignation  at  the  treach- 
ery which  robbed  her  of  her  independence.  But  if  he  has 
learned  the  true  attributes  of  wisdom  in  civil  policy,  he  will 
not  easily  prostitute  that  word  to  a  constitution  formed  without 
reference  to  property  or  to  population,  that  vested  sovereign 
power  partly  in  a  body  of  impoverished  nobles,  partly  in  an 
overruling  despotism ;  or  to  a  practical  system  of  government 
that  made  vice  the  ally  of  tyranny,  and  sought  impunity  for 
its  own  assassinations  by  encouraging  dissoluteness  of  private 
life.  Perhaps,  too,  the  wisdom  so  often  imputed  to  the  .sen- 
ate in  its  foreign  policy  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
balance  of  power  established  in  Europe,  and  above  all  in  Italy, 
maintained  for  the  two  last  centuries  states  of  small  intrinsic 
resources,  without  any  efforts  of  their  own.  In  the  ultimate 
crisis,  at  least,  of  Venetian  liberty,  that  solemn  mockery  of 
statesmansliip  was  exhibited  to  contempt ;  too  blind  to  avert 
danger,  too  cowardly  to  withstand  it,  Uie  most  ancient  gov* 
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eminent  of  Europe  made  not  an  instant's  resistance;  the 
peasants  of  Underwald  died  upon  their  mountains  ;  the  nobles 
of  Venice  dung  only  to  their  lives.^ 

Until  almost  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  Venice 
had  been  content  without  any  territorial  possessions  in  Italy ; 
unless  we  reckon  a  very  narrow  strip  of  searcoast,  bordening 
on  her  lagunes,  called  the  Dogato.     Neutral  in  TeiritorUti 
the  great  contests  between  the  church  and  the  acquisitioM 
empire,  between  the  free  cities  and  their  sover- 
eigns, she  was  respected  by  both  parties,  while  neither  ven- 
tured to  claim  her  as  an  ally.     But  the  rapid  progress  of 
Mastino  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  with  some  particular 
injuries,  led  the  senate  to  form  a  league  with  Florence 
against  him.     Villani  mentions  it  as  a  singular  honor  for  his 
country  to  have  become  the  confederate  of  the  Venetians, 
^  who,  for  their  great  excellence  and  power,  had  never  allied 
themselves  with  any  state  or  prince,  except  at  their  ancient 
conquest  of  Constantinople  and  Romania."  ^    The  result  of 
this  combination  was  to  annex  the  district  of  Treviso  to  the 
Venetian  dominions.     But  they  made  no  iurther  conquests 
,in  that  age.     On  the  contrary,  they  lost  Treviso  in  the 
unfortunate  war  of  Chioggia,  and  did  not  regain  it  till  1389. 
Nor  did  they  seriously  attempt  to  withstand  the  progress  of 
Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who,  after  overthrowing  the  family 
of  Scala,  stretched  almost  to  the  Adriatic,  and  altogether 
subverted  for  a  time  the  balance  of  power  in  Lombardy. 
But  upon  the  death  of  this  prince,  in  1404,  a  remarkable 
crisis  took  place  in  that  country.     He  left  two  state  of 
sons,  Giovanni  Maria  and  Filippo  Maria,  bothjj^^ 
young,  and  under  the  care  of  a  mother  who  was  beginning 
little  fitted  for  her  situation.     Through  her  mis-  fifteenth 
conduct  and  the  selfish  ambition  of  some  military  wntury. 

I  The  olxenmstenoes  to  which  Venice  doge  himself  lies  In  that  of  the  Jesuit*. 

VIS  xednoed  in  her  last  agony  by  the  The  words  Manini  Oineres  may  be  read 

tlolenee  and  treachery  of  Napoleon,  and  In  both,  which  probably  was  the  cause 

the  apparent  impossibility  of  an  effectiTe  of  my  fbrgetfuinees.  [1860.] 

resistance,  so  ftilly  described  by  Dam,  See  in  the  Bdlnbnnth  Review,  -vci.  zif . 

and  still  better  by  Botta,  induce  me  to  p.  879,  an  account  of  a  book  which  is, 

modify  the  severity  of  this  remarlc.    In  perhaps,  little  known,  though  interest- 

Ibrmer  editions  I  have  by  mistake  said  ing  to  the  history  of  our  own  ago :  a  col- 

that'the  last  doge  of  Venice,  Manini,  Is  lection  of  documents  illustrating  the  fkll 

butted  In  the  church  of  the  Scald,  with  of  the  republic  of  Venice.    The  article  is 

the  inscription  on   the   stone,  Manini  weU  written,  and,  I  presume,  contains  a 

Cineres.    This  church  was  indeed  built  fidthfdl  account  of  the  work  ;  the  author 

by  tiie  contributions  of  several  noble  of  which,  Signor  Barsoni,  is  respected  ai 

.  AuniUes,  among  them  the  Manini,  most  a  patriotic  writer  In  Italy. 

•f  wliom  are  interred  there ;  but  the  last  >  L.  ad.  c.  40. 
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leaders,  who  had  commanded  Gian  Galeazzo's  mercenaries, 
that  extensive  dominion  was  soon  broken  into  fi'agments. 
Bergamo,  Como,  Lodi,  Cremona,  and  other  cities  revolted, 
submitting  themselves  in  general  to  the  families  of  their 
former  princes,  the  earlier  race  of  usurpers,  who  had  for 
nearly  a  century  been  crushed  by  the  Visconti.  A  Guelf 
faction  revived  after  the  name  had  long  been  proscribed  in 
Lombardy.  Francesco  da  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua,  availed 
himself  of  this  revolution  to  get  possession  of  Verona,  and 
seemed  likely  to  unite  all  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige.  No 
family  was  so  odious  to  the  Venetians  as  that  of  Carrara. 
Though  they  had  seemed  indifferent  to  the  more  real  danger 
m  Gian  Graleazzo's  lifetime,  they  took  up  arms  against  this 
inferior  enemy.  Both  Padua  and  Verona  were  reduced, 
and,  the  duke  of  Milan  ceding  Vicenza,  the  republic  of 
Venice  came  suddenly  into  the  possession  of  an  extensive 
territory.  Francesco  da  Carrara,  who  had  surrendered  in 
his  capital,  was  put  to  death  in  prison  at  Venice. 

Notwithstanding  the  deranged  condition  of  the  Milanese, 
no  further  attempts  were  made  by  the  senate  of  Venice  for 
twenty  years.  They  had  not  yet  acquired  that  decided  love 
of  war  and  conquest  which  soon  began  to  influence  them 
against  all  the  rules  of  their  ancient  policy.  There  were  still 
lefl  some  wary  statesmen  of  the  old  school  to  check  ambitious 
designs.  Sanuto  has  preserved  an  interesting  account  of 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Venice  in  those  days.  This  is 
thrown  into  the  mouth  of  the  Doge  Mocenigo,  whom  he 
represents  as  dissuading  his  country,  with  his  dying  words, 
&om  undertaking  a  war  against  Milan.  ^'Through  peace 
our  city  has  every  year,"  he  said,  **  ten  millions  of  ducats 
employed  as  mercantile  capital  in  different  parts  of  the 
world;  the  annual  proiit  of  our  traders  upon  this  sum 
amounts  to  four  millions.  Our  housing  is  valued  at  7,000,000 
ducats ;  its  annual  rental  at  500,000.  Three  thousand  mer- 
chant-ships carry  on  our  trade ;  forty-three  galleys  and  three 
hundred  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  19,000  sailors,  secure 
our  naval  power.  Our  mint  has  coined  1,000,000  ducats 
within  the  year.  From  the  Milanese  dominions  alone  we 
di-aw  1,654,000  ducats  in  com,  and  the  value  of  900,000 
more  in  cloths ;  our  proiit  upon  this  traffic  may  be  reckoned 
at  600,000  ducats.  Proceeding  as  you  have  done  to  acquire 
this  wealth,  you  will  become  masters  of  all  the  gold  in  Chris* 
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tendom ;  but  war,  and  especially  unjust  war,  will  lead  infal- 
libly to  ruin.  Already  you  have  spent  900,000  ducats  in  the 
acquisition  of  Verona  and  Padua ;  yet  the  expense  of  pro- 
tecting these  places  absorbs  all  the  revenue  which  they  yield. 
You  have  many  among  you,  men  of  probity  and  experience ; 
choose  one  of  these  to  succeed  me ;  but  beware  of  Francesco 
Foscari.  If  he  is  doge,  you  will  soon  have  war,  and  war 
will  bring  poverty  and  loss  of  honor."  ^  Mocenigo  died,  and 
Foscari  became  doge:  the  prophecies  of  the  former  were 
neglected ;  and  it  cannot  wholly  be  affirmed  that  they  were 
fulfilled.  Yet  Venice  is  described  by  a  writer  thirty  years 
later  as  somewhat  impaired  in  opulence  by  her  long  warfare 
with  the  dukes  of  Milan. 

The  latter  had  recovered  a  gi-eat  part  of  their  dominions 
as  rapidly  as  they  had  lost  them.  Giovanni  Maria,  ^ar»of 
the  elder  brother,  a  monster  of  guilt  even  among  Milan  and 
the  Visconti,  having  been  assassinated,  Filippo  ®°**** 
Maria  assumed  the  government  of  Milan  and  Pavia,  almost 
his  only  possessions.  But  though  weak  and  unwarlike  him- 
self, he  had  the  good  fortune  to  employ  Carmagnola,  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  that  military  age.  Most  of  the 
revolted  cities  were  tired  of  their  new  masters,  and,  their 
inclinations  conspiring  with  Carmagnola's  eminent  talents 
and  activity,  the  house  of  Visconti  reassumed  its  former  as- 
cendency from  the  Sessia  to  the  Adige.  Its  fortunes  might 
have  been  still  more  prosperous  if  Filippo  Maria  had  not 
rashly  as  well  as  ungratefully  offended  Carmagnola.  That 
great  captain  retired  to  Venice,  and  inflamed  a  disposition 
towards  war  which  the  Florentines  and  the  duke  of  Savoy 
had  already  excited.  The  Venetians  had  previously  gained 
some  important  advantages  in  another  quarter,  by  reducing 
the  country  of  Friuli,  with  part  of  Istria,  which  had  for  many 
centunes  depended  on  the  temporal  authority  of  a  neighbor- 
ing prelate,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia.     They  entered  into 

1  Sanuto,  Vlte  di  Dnchi  dl  Teneda,  in  standing  her  acqoisitionf  In  th«  mean- 
Script.  Her.  Ital.  t.  xzii.  p.  968.  Mooeni-  time,  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  IlaTcnna,  and 
go's  har&ngue  Is  ywj  long  In  Bannto.  I  Crema  Id.  ii.  482.  They  Increased  eon- 
hare  endeayored  to  preserre  the  snb-  siderably  in  the  next  twenty  years.  The 
stance.  But  the  calculations  are  so  taxes,  howerer,  were  light  in  the  Venetian 
strange  and  manifestly  inexact  that  they  dominions ;  and  Dam  ooneeiTes  the  reve- 
deserve  litUe  regard.  Darn  has  given  nues  of  the  repablic,  reduced  to  a  com 
them  more  at  length.  Hist,  de  Venise,  price,  to  have  not  exceeded  the  Taloe 
fol.  il.  p.  206.  The  reyenues  of  Venice,  of  11.000,000  francs  at  the  present  day. 
which  had  amounted  to  996.290  ducats  in  p.  642 
I48R.  were  but  946,760  in  1469,  notwith 
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this  new  aDianoe.    No  undertaking  of  the  republic  had  been 

1428.      i^^'^  Boocessful.     Carmagnola  led  on  their  armies, 

and  in  about  two  years  Venice  acquired  Brescia 

and  Bergamo,  and  extended  her  boundary  to  the  river  Adda, 

which  she  was  destined  never  to  pass. 

Such  conquests  could  only  be  made  by  a  city  so  pecnliar- 
ChADiee  in  ^7  maritime  as  Venice  through  the  help  of  mer- 
fchemuitaiy  ccuary  troops.  Bat,  in  employing  diem,  she 
^'*^**^-  merely  conformed  to  a  fashion  which  states  to 
whom  it  was  less  indispensable  had  long  since  established. 
A  great  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  system  of  military 
service  through  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  Italy. 
During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  whether  the 
Italian  cities  were  engaged  in  their  contest  with  the  em« 
perors  or  in  less  arduous  and  general  hostilities  among  each 
other,  they  seem  to  have  poured  out  almost  their  whole 
population  as  an  armed  and  loosely  organized  militia.  A 
single  city,  with  its  a^acent  district,  sometimes  brought 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  into  the  field.  Every  man, 
according  to  the  trade  he  practised,  or  quarter  of  the  city 
wherein  he  dwelt,  knew  his  own  bamier  and  the  captain  he 
was  to  obey.^  In  battle  the  carroccio  formed  one  com* 
mon  rallying-point,  the  pivot  of  every  movement.  This 
was  a  chariot,  or  rather  wagon,  painted  with  vermilion,  and 
bearing  the  city  standard  elevated  upon  it.  That  of  Milan 
required  four  pair  of  oxen  to  drag  it  forward.'  To  defend 
this  sacred  emblem  of  his  country,  which  Muratori  compares 
to  the  ark  of  the  covenant  among  the  Jews,  was  the  constant 
object,  that,  giving  a  sort  of  concentration  and  uniformity  to 
the  army,  supplied  in  some  degree  the  want  of  more  regular 
tactics.  This  militia  was  of  course  principally  composed 
of  infantry.  At  the  famous  battle  of  the  Arbia,  in  1260, 
the  Guelf  Florentines  had  thirty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse ; '  and  the  usual  proportion  was  ^ve,  six,  or 
ten  to  one.  Gentlemen,  however,  were  always  mounted ;  and 
the  superiority  of  a  heavy  cavalry  must  have  been  prodig- 
iously great  over  an  undisciplined  and  ill-armed  populace. 

1  Muratori,  Antiq.  Itsl.  Dim.  26:  Deid-  to  Rome.    Puma  and  Cremona  loet  their 

4a.  RiTolozlonl  d'  Itelia,  1.  xii.  e.  4.  carroedos  to  each  other,  and  exchanged 

^  The  carroccio  was  inrented  by  Erihert.  them  some  years  afterwarda  with  great 

A  celebrated  archbinhop  of  Milan,  aboni  exultation.    In  the  fourteenth  century 

1089.     Annall  di  Mnrat.;  Antiq.  Ital.  thin  cu«tom  had  ^ne  into  disuse. — TdL 

Msfl.  26.     The  oarroodo  of  Milan  was  ibid.    Denina,  I.  xii.  c.  4. 

taken  by  Frederic  U.  in  1287,  and  sent  >  ViUaui,  1.  Ti.  o.  79. 
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In  the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries  armies  seem  to 
have  been  considered  as  formidable  nearly  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  men-at-arms  or  lancers.  A  charge  of  cav- 
alry was  irresistible ;  battles  were  continually  won  by  inferior 
numbers,  and  vast  slaughter  was  made  among  the  Aigitives.^ 

As  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  foot-soldiers  became 
evident,  a  greater  proportion  of  cavalry  was  employed,  and 
armies,  though  better  equipped  and  disciplined,  were  less 
numerous.  This  we  find  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  main  point  for  a  state  at  war  was  jinipioyinent 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  force  of  men-at-arms.  As  few  of  ibreiga 
Italian  cities  could  muster  a  large  body  of  cavalry  ♦'^i*' 
from  their  own  population^  the  obvious  resource  was  to  hire 
mercenary  troops.  This  had  been  practised  in  some  instances 
much  earlier.  The  city  of  Genoa  took  the  count  of  Savoy 
into  pay  with  two  hundred  horee  in  1225.*  Florence  re- 
tained five  hundred  French  lances  in  1282.'  But  it  became 
much  more  general  in  the  fourteenth  century,  chiefly  after 
the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Henry  YII.  in  1310.  Many 
Grerman  soldiers  of  fortune,  remaining  in  Italy  upon  this  oc- 
casion, engaged  in  the  service  of  Milan,  Florence,  or  some 
other  state.  The  subsequent  expeditions  of  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia in  1326,  and  of  John  king  of  Bohemia  in  1331, 
brought  a  fresh  accession  of  adventurer^  from  the  same 
country.  Others  again  came  from  France,  and  some  from 
Hungary.  All  preferred  to  continue  in  the  richest  country 
and  finest  climate  of  Europe,  where  their  services  were 
anxiously  solicited  and  abundantly  repaid.  An  unfortunate 
prejudice  in  favor  of  strangers  prevailed  among  the  Italians 
of  that  age.  They  ceded  to  them,  one  knows  not  why,  cer- 
tainly without  having  been  vanquished,  the  palm  of  military 
skill  and  valor.  The  word  Transalpine  (Oltramontani)  is 
frequently  applied  to  hired  cavalry  by  the  two  YiUani  as  an 
epithet  of  excellence. 

The  experience  of  every  fresh  campaign  now  told  more 

"i  Sbmond),  t.  ill.  p.  268,  fre.,  baa  Bome  the  1600  lances  who  eompoeed  the  origi- 

Jadioioiu  obserrations  on  this  Bubjeot.  nal  eompaniee  of  ordonnance  zaised  by 

*  Hnratorl,  Di»flert.  26.  Charles  VI.  amonnted  to  nine  thousand 

s  Ammhuto,  Ist.  Fiorentjj).  158.    The  caraliy.    Bnt  in  Italy  the  number  ^as 

§UD»  was  done  in  1297,  p.  2(X).    A  lanee^  smaller.    We  read  fVequently  of  barbutl, 

tai  the  technical  language  of  those  i^ges,  which  are  defined  lanie  de  due  earallL 

Included  the  lighter  ca^xy  attached  to  Gorlo.  p.  487.    Lanoee  of  tbree  horses 

the  man-at-arms  as  well  as  himself.    In  were  introduced  about  the  middle  of  Um 

Fnnoe  the  full  complement  of  a  lance  fourteenth  oentuiy. — Id.  p.  466. 
qanoe  foumie)  was  fire  or  six  horses ;  thus 

▼OL.  I.^M.  28 
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and  more  against  the  ordinary  militia.  It  has  been  usual  for 
modem  writers  to  lament  the  degeneracy  of  martial  spirit 
among  the  Italians  of  that  age.  But  the  contest  was  too  un- 
equal between  an  absolutely  invulnerable  body  of  cuirassiers 
and  an  infantry  of  peasants  or  citizens.  The  bravest  men 
have  little  appetite  for  receiving  wounds  and  death  without 
the  hope  of  inflicting  any  in  return.  The  parochial  militia  of 
France  had  proved  equally  unserviceable;  though,  as  the 
life  of  a  French  peasant  was  of  much  less  account  in  the 
eyes  of  his  government  than  that  of  an  Italian  citizen,  they 
were  still  led  forward  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter  against  the 
disciplined  forces  of  Edward  III.  The  cavalry  had  about 
this  time  laid  aside  the  hauberk,  or  coat  of  mail,  their  ancient 
distinction  from  the  unprotected  populace ;  which,  though  in- 
capable of  being  cut  through  by  the  sabre,  aiforded  no  de- 
fence against  the  pointed  sword  introduced  in  the  thirteenth 
century,^  nor  repelled  the  impulse  of  a  lance  or  the  crushing 
blow  of  a  battle-axe.  Plate-armor  was  substituted  in  its 
place ;  and  the  man-at-arms,  cased  in  entire  steel,  the  several 
pieces  firmly  riveted,  and  proof  against  every  stroke,  his 
charger  protected  on  the  face,  chest,  and  shoulders,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  barded,  with  plates  of  steel,  fought  with  a  securi- 
ty of  success  against  enemies  inferior  perhaps  only  in  these 
adventitious  sources  of  courage  to  himself.* 

Nor  was  the  new  system  of  conducting  hostilities  less 
citi  na  X-  inconvenient  to  the  citizens  than  the  tactics  of  a 
eased  from  battle.  Instead  of  rapid  and  predatory  invasions, 
■•*^**'  terminated  instantly  by  a  single  action,  and  not 
extending  more  than  a  few  days'  march  from  the  soldier's 
home,  the  more  skilful  combinations  usual  in  the  fourteenth 
century  frequently  protracted  an  indecisive  contest  for  a 
whole  summer.'  As  wealth  and  civilization  made  evident 
the  advantages  of  an^riculture  and  mercantile  industry,  this 
loss  of  productive  labor  could  no  longer  be  endured.  Azsx) 
Visconti,  who  died  in  1339,  dispensed  with  the  personal  ser- 

1  Mantorl,  ad  ann.  1226.  This  b  represeated  in  a  statae  of  Oharlea 

s  Th«  earliest  plato-armor,  engraTed  In  I.  king  of  Naples,  who  died  in  1285.   PO0- 

Montraacon's  MnnuinenB  de  la  Monarchie  sibly   the  utatue  may  not  bo  quite  lO 

Francaise,  t.  ii.,  is  of  the  reiffn  of  Philip  ancient.    Montfaucon,  paarim.  —  I>anlel, 

the  Long,  about  1315 ;  but  it  does  not  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran^aiM,  p.  895. 

appear  generally  till  that  of  Philip  of  Va-  *  This  tedious  war&re  d  la  Fabius  It 

lois,  or  even  later.    Before  the  complete  cidled  by  Villani  guerra  guer^^giata.  1. 

harness  of  steel  was  adopted,  plated  caps  Tiil.  e.  49 ;  at  least  I  can  annex  no  other 

were  sometimee  worn  on  the  knees  and  meaning  to  the  expressioa. 
•Ibows.  and  even  greatea  on  th«  legs. 
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vice  of  his  Milanese  subjects.  "  Another  of  his  laws,"  say  a 
Galvaneo  Fiamma,  "  was,  that  .the  people  should  not  go  to 
war,  but  remain  at  home  for  their  own  business.  For  they 
had  hitherto  been  kept  with  much  danger  and  expense  every 
year,  and  especially  in  time  of  harvest  and  vintage,  when 
princes  are  wont  to  go  to  war,  in  besieging  cities,  and  incur- 
red numberless  losses,  and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  long 
time  that  they  were  so  detained.*  This  law  of  Azzo  Vis- 
conti,  taken  separately,  might  be  ascribed  to  the  usual  policy 
of  an  absolute  government.  But  we  find  a  similar  innovation 
not  long  afterwards  at  Florence.  In  the  war  carried  on  by 
that  republic  against  Giovanni  Visconti  in  1351,  the  younger 
Villani  informs  us  that  "  the  useless  and  mischievous  personal 
service  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  was  commuted  into  a 
money  payment."  *  This  change  indeed  was  necessarily  ac- 
companied by  a  vast  increase  of  taxation.  The  Italian  states, 
republics  as  well  as  principalities,  levied  very  heavy  contri- 
butions. Mastino  della  Scala  had  a  revenue  of  700,000 
florins,  more,  says  John  Villani,  than  the  king  of  any  Euro- 
pean country,  except  France,  possesses.'  Yet  this  arose 
from  only  nine  cities  of  Lombardy.  Considered  with  refer- 
ence to  economy,  almost  any  taxes  must  be  a  cheap  commuta- 
tion for  personal  service.  But  economy  may  be  regarded 
too  exclusively,  and  can  never  counterbalance  that  degrada- 
tion of  a  national  character  which  proceeds  from  intrusting 
the  public  defence  to  foreigners. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  stipendiary  troops,  chiefly 
composed  of  Germans,  would  conduct  themselves  companioi 
without  insolence  and  contempt  of  the  effeminacy  ^  »<iTen- 
which  courted  their  services.     Indifferent  to  the 
cause  they  supported,  the  highest  pay  and  the  richest  plun- 
der were  their  constant  motives.    As  Italy  was  generally  the 
theatre  of  war  in  some  of  her  numerous  states,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  with  his  lance  and  charger  for  an  inheritance,  passed 
from  one  service  to  another  without  regret  and  without  dis- 
credit.    But  if  peace  happened  to  be  pretty  universal,  he 
might  be  thrown  out  of  his  only  occupation,  and  reduced  to 
a  very  inferior  condition,  in  a  country  of  which  he  was  not 

1  Muratori,  Antiquit.  Ital.  DisMii.  26.  ture  to  augm«Dt  the  taxes  Imposed  while 

t  Matt.  Villani,  p.  135.  they  had  beea  fVee.    Complaintii  of  heary 

*  L.  xi.  o.  45.    I  cannot  imagine  why  taxation  are  certainly  often  made  against 

ttsmondi  asaerts,  t.  !▼.  p.  432,  that  the  the  Visconti  and  other  tyrantr  in  th« 

lords  of  cities  in  Ix>mbardy  did  not  Ten-  foorteenth  oentuxy. 
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a  native.  It  naturally  occurred  to  men  of  their  feelings, 
that,  if  monej  and  honor  could  only  be  had  while  ihej  re- 
tained their  arms,  it  was  their  own  fault  if  they  ever 
relinquished  them.  Upon  this  principle  they  first  acted  in 
1343,  when  the  republic  of  Pisa  disbanded  a  large  body  of 
Grerman  cavalry  wliich  had  been  employed  in  a  war  with 
Florence.^  A  partisan,  whom  the  Italians  call  the  duke 
Guamieri,  engaged  these  dissatisfied  mercenaries  to  remain 
united  under  his  command.  His  plan  was  to  levy  contribu- 
tions on  all  countries  which  he  entered  with  his  company, 
without  aiming  at  any  conquests.  No  Italian  army,  he  well 
knew,  could  be  raised  to  oppose  him ;  and  he  trusted  that 
other  mercenaries  would  not  be  ready  to  fight  against  men 
who  had  devised  a  scheme  so  advantageous  to  the  profession. 
This  was  the  first  of  the  companies  of  adventure  which  con- 
tinued for  many  years  to  be  the  scourge  and  disgrace  of 
Italy.  Guamieri.  after  some  time,  withdrew  his  troops,  sati- 
ated  with  plunder,  into  Germany ;  but  he  served  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Naples  by  Louis  king  of  Hungary  in  1348,  and, 
forming  a  new  company,  ravaged  the  ecclesiastical  state.  A 
still  more  formidable  band  of  disciplined  robbers  appeared 
in  1353,  under  the  command*  of  Fra  Moriale,  and  after- 
wards of  Conrad  Lando.  This  was  denominated  the  Great 
Company,  and  consisted  of  several  thousand  regular  troops, 
besides  a  multitude  of  half-armed  ruffians,  who  assisted  as 
spies,  pioneers,  and  plunderers.  The  rich  cities  of  Tuscany 
and  Romagna  paid  large  sums,  that  the  great  company,  whicSi 
was  perpetually  in  motion,  might  not  march  through  their 
territory.  Florence  alone  magnanimously  resolved  not  to 
offer  this  ignominious  tribute.  Upon  two  occasions,  once  in 
1358,  and  still  more  conspicuously  the  next  year,  she  refiised 
either  to  give  a  passage  to  the  company,  or  to  redeem  herself 
by  money ;  and  in  each  instance  the  German  robbers  were 
compelled  to  retire.  At  this  time  they  consisted  of  five 
thousand  cuirassiers,  and  their  whole  body  was  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men ;  a  terrible  proof  of  the  evils  which 
an  erroneous  system  had  entailed  upon  Italy.     Nor  were 

i8iimoadI,t.y.  p.880.  The  dftngerotta  some  deepente  battlet  the  meroenarkNi 
aspect  which  tibese  German  meroenaries  were  defeated  and  Lodrlsio  taken,  t.  7. 
might  aasnme  had  appeared  four  yean  p.  278.  In  this  instance.  howcTer,  they 
before,  when  Lodrislo,  one  of  the  Viscontl)  acted  for  another ;  Goamieci  was  the  first 
oaTlng  quarrelled  with  the  lord  of  MUan,  who  tanght  them  to  preserve  Uie  impar- 
led a  laige  body  of  trocps  who  had  just  tiality  <n  general  robbeni. 
been  disbanded  «gains   the  oity.     Attm 
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they  repulsed  ui  this  occasion  by  the  actual  exertions  of 
Florence.  The  courage  of  that  republic  was  in  her  councilsy 
not  in  her  arms ;  the  resistance  made  to  Lando's  demand  was 
a  burst  of  national  feeling,  and  rather  against  the  advice  of 
the  leading  Florentines ;  ^  but  the  army  employed  was  en- 
tirely composed  of  mercenary  troops,  and  probably  for  the 
greater  part  of  foreigners. 

None  of  the  foreign  partizans  who  entered  into  the  service 
of  Italian  states  acquired  such  renown  in  that  ca-  sir  John 
reer  as  an  Englishman  whom  contemporary  writers  Hawkwood. 
call  Aucud  or  Agutus,  but  to  whom  we  may  restore  his  na- 
tional appellation  of  Sir  John  Hawk  wood.  This  very  eminent 
man  had  served  in  the  war  of  Edward  TIL,  andx)btained  his 
knighthood  from  that  sovereign,  though  originally,  if  we  may 
trust  common  fame,  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  After  the 
peace  of  Bretigni,  France  was  ravaged  by  the  disbanded 
troops,  whose  devastations  Edward  was  accused,  perhaps  un- 
justly, of  secretly  instigating.  A  large  body  of  diese,  under 
the  name  of  the  White  Company,  passed  into  the  service  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat.  They  were  some  time  afterwards 
employed  by  the  Pisans  against  Florence ;  and  during  this 
latter  war  Hawkwood  appears  as  their  commander.  For 
thirty  years  he  was  continually  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Visconti,  of  the  pope,  or  of  the  Florentines,  to  whom  he  de- 
voted himself  for  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  more  fidelity 
and  steadiness  than  he  had  shown  in  his  first  campaigns. 
The  republic  testified  her  gratitude  by  a  public  funeral,  and 
by  a  monument  in  the  Duomo,  which  still  perpetuates  his 
memory. 

The  name  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood  is  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered as  that  of  the  first  distinguished  commander  ^^at  or 
who  had  appeared  in  Europe  since  the  destruction  ^**^ 
of  the  Roman  empire.    It  would  be  absurd  to  sup-  befbnUs 
pose  that  any  of  the  constituent  elements  of  mil-  ^*™** 
itary  genius  which  nature  furnishes  to  energetic  characters 
were  wanting  to  the  leaders  of  a  barbarian  or  feudal  army : 
untroubled  perspicacity  in  confusion,  firm  decision,  rapid  exe- 
cution, providence  against  attack,  fertility  of  resource  and 
stratagem  —  these  are  in  quality  as  much  required  from  the 
chief  of  an  Indian  tribe  as  from  the  accomplished  oonmiander 

I  li»tt.  ViUani,  p.  687. 
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But  we  do  not  find  them  in  any  instance  so  oonsummated  bj 
habitual  skill  as  to  challenge  the  name  of  generalship.  No 
one  at  least  occurs  to  me,  previously  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  to  whom  history  has  unequivocally  as- 
signed that  character.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  even 
the  order  of  battle  specially  noticed.  The  monks,  indeed,  our 
only  chroniclers,  were  poor  judges  of  martial  excellence ;  yet, 
as  war  is  the  main  topic  of  all  annals,  we  could  hardly  re- 
main ignorant  of  any  distinguished  skill  in  its  operations. 
This  neglect  of  military  science  certainly  did  not  proceed  from 
any  predilection  for  the  arts  of  peace.  It  arose  out  of  the  gen- 
eral manners  of  society,  and  out  of  the  nature  and  composition 
of  armies  in  'the  middle  ages.  The  insubordinate  spirit  of  feu- 
dal tenants,  and  the  emulous  equality  of  chivalry,  were  alike 
hostile  to  that  gradation  of  rank,  that  punctual  observance  of 
irksome  duties,  that  prompt  obedience  to  a  supreme  command, 
through  which  a  single  soul  is  infused  into  the  active  mass, 
and  the  rays  of  individual  merit  converge  to  the  head  of  the 
general. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  we  begin  to  perceive  something 
of  a  more  scientific  character  in  military  proceedings,  and 
historians  for  the  first  time  discover  that  success  does  not  en- 
tirely depend  upon  intrepidity  and  physical  prowess.  The 
victory  of  Muhldorf  over  the  Austrian  princes  in  1322,  that 
decided  a  civil  war  in  the  empire,  is  ascribed  to  the  ability  of 
the  Bavarian  commander.*  Many  distinguished  oflficers  were 
formed  in  the  school  of  Edward  HI.  Yet  their  excellences 
were  perhaps  rather  those  of  active  partisans  than  of  expe 
rienced  generals.  Their  successes  are  still  due  rather  to 
daring  enthusiasm  than  to  wary  and  calculating  combination. 
Like  inexpert  chess-players,  they  surprise  us  by  happy  sallies 
against  rule,  or  display  their  talents  in  rescuing  themselves 
from  the  consequence  of  their  own  mistakes.  Thus  the  ad- 
mirable arrangements  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Poitiers  hardly 
redeem  the  temerity  which  placed  him  in  a  situation  where 
the  egregious  folly  of  his  adversary  alone  could  have  per- 
mitted him  to  triumph.  Hawkwood  therefore  appears  to  me 
the  first  real  general  of  modern  times ;  the  earliest  master, 
however  imperfect,  in  the  science  of  Turenne  and  Welling- 
ton.    Every    contemporary   Italian   historian    speaks   with 

1  StriiTitu,  Corpus  EDst.  Qerman.  p.    ral,  is  called  hj  a  contempomy  wiitei 
585.    Schweppennan,  the  BaTarian  gene-    darua  militari  BcientUL  Tir* 
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admiration  of  his  skilful  tactics  in  battle,  his  stratagems,  his 
well-conducted  retreats.  Praise  of  this  description,  as  I  have 
observed,  is  hardly  bestowed,  certainly  not  so  continually,  on 
any  former  captain. 

Hawkwood  was  not  only  the  greatest  but  the  last  of  the 
foreign  condottieri,  or  captains  of  mercenary  bands,  g^hooi  of 
While  he  was  yet  living,  a  new  military  school  Italian 
had  been  formed  in  Italy,  which  not  only  super-  **°* 
eeded,  but  eclipsed,  all  the  strangers.  This  important  reform 
was  ascribed  to  Alberic  di  Barbiano,  lord  of  some  petty  ter- 
ritories near  Bologna.  He  formed  a  company  altogether  of 
Italians  about  the  year  1379.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
natives  of  Italy  had  before  been  absolutely  excluded  from 
service.  We  find  several  Italians,  such  as  the  Malatesta 
family,  lords  of  Rimini,  and  the  Rossi  of  Parma,  command- 
ing the  armies  of  Florence  much  earlier.  But  this  was  the 
first  trading  company,  if  I  may  borrow  the  analogy,  the  first 
regular  body  of  Italian  mercenaries,  attached  only  to  their 
commander  without  any  consideration  of  party,  like  the  Ger- 
mans and  English  of  Lando  and  Hawkwood.  Alberic  di 
Barbiano,  though  himself  no  doubt  a  man  of  military  talents, 
is  principally  distinguished  by  the  school  of  great  generals 
which  the  company  of  St.  George  under  his  command  pro- 
duced, and  which  may  be  deduced,  by  regular  succession,  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  in  order  of  time,- and  imme- 
diate contempoi^aries  of  Barbiano,  were  Jacopo  del  Verme, 
Facino  Cane,  and  Ottobon  Terzo.  Among  an  intelligent  and 
educated  people,  little  inclined  to  servile  imitation,  the  mili- 
tary art  made  great  progress.  The  most  eminent  condottieri 
being  divided,  in  general,  between  belligerents,  each  of  them 
had  his  genius  excited  and  kept  in  tension  by  that  of  a  rival 
in  glory.  Every  resource  of  science  as  well  as  experience, 
every  improvement  in  tactical  arrangements,  and  the  use  of 
arms,  were  required  to  obtain  an  advantage  over  such  equal 
enemies.  In  the  first  year  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Italians  brought  their  newly  acquired  superiority  to  a  test 
The  emperor  Robert,  in  alliance  with  Florence,  invaded  Gian 
Galeazzo's  dominions  with  a  considerable  army.  From  old 
reputation,  which  so  frequently  survives  the  intrinsic  qualities 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  an  impression  appears  to  have 
been  excited  in  Italy  that  the  native  troops  were  still  unequal 
to  meet  the  chars^e  of  German  cuirassiers.     The  duke  of 
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Milan  gave  orders  to  his  general,  Jacopo  del  Yerme,  to  avoid 
a  combat.  But  that  able  leader  was  aware  of  a  great  relative 
change  in  the  two  armies.  The  Germans  had  neglected  to 
improve  their  discipline ;  their  arms  were  less  easily  wielded, 
their  horses  less  obedient  to  the  bit.  A  single  skirmish  was 
enough  to  open  their  ejes ;  thej  found  theniselves  decidedly 
inferior ;  and  having  engaged  in  the  war  with  the  expectation 
of  easy  success,  were  readily  disheartened.^  This  victory, 
or  rather  this  decisive  proof  that  victory  might  be  achieved, 
set  Italy  at  rest  for  almost  a  century  from  any  apprehensions 
on  the  side  of  her  ancient  masters. 

Whatever  evils  might  be  derived,  and  they  were  not  trifling, 
from  the  employment  of  foreign  or  native  mercenaries,  it  was 
impossible  to  discontinue  the  system  without  general  consent ; 
and  too  many  states  found  their  own  advantage  in  it  for  such 
an  agreement  The  condottieri  were  indeed  all  notorious  for 
contempt  of  engagements.  Their  rapacity  was  equal  to  their 
bad  faith.  Besides  an  enormous  pay,  for  every  private  cui- 
rassier received  much  more  in  value  than  a  subaltern  officer 
at  present,  they  exacted  gratifications  for  every  success.*  But 
everything  was  endured  by  ambitious  governments  who  wanted 
their  aid.  Florence  and  Venice  were  the  two  states  which 
owed  most  to  the  companies  of  adventure.  The  one  loved 
war  without  its  perils ;  the  other  could  never  have  obtained 
an  inch  of  territory  with  a  population  of  sailors.  But  they 
were  both  almost  inexhaustibly  rich  by  TX)mmercial  industry ; 
and,  as  the  surest  paymasters,  were  best  served  by  those  they 
employed.  The  Yisconti  might  perhaps  have  extended  their 
conquest  over  Lombardy  with  the  militia  of  Milan ;  but  with- 
out a  Jacopo  del  Verme  or  a  Carmagnola,  the  banner  of 
St  Mark  would  never  have  floated  at  Verona  and  Ber- 
gamo. 

The  Italian  armies  of  the  fifteenth  century  have  been  re- 
i^^fgj^^  marked  for  one  striking  peculiarity.  War  has 
arms  of  never  been  conducted  at  so  little  personal  hazard 
chAt  age.       ^  ^g  soldier.     Combats  frequently  occur,  in  the 

1  Slsmondi,  t.  tII.  p.  489.  Matt.  VUlani,  p.  02;  Bismondi,  i.  ▼.  p 

<Paga  doppia,  •   m«se  oomplnto,  of  412. 

which   we   firaqnentlj   read,  eometimes  Glan  Galeaoo  Vteoonti  promlMd  oon- 

cnranted  improvldently,  and  more  often  stant  haJf-pay  to  the  condottieri  whom 

demanded  unreasonably.  The  first  Bpeaks  he  disbanded  in  1896.    This,  perhaps,  iff 

Ibriteelf;  thewcond  was  the  reckoning  the  first  inetaaee  of  half-pay. — 8innoiuU« 

a  month's  aervioe  as  completed  when  it  t.  Tli.  p.  879> 
ms  began,  in  calculating  their  pay. — 
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annals  of  that  age,  wherein  success,  though  warmly  contested, 
costs  very  few  lives  even  to  the  vanquished.^  This  innocence 
of  blood,  which  some  historians  turn  into  ridicule,  was  no 
doubt  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  rapacity  of  the  compa- 
nies of  adventure,  who,  in  expectation  of  enriching  them- 
selves by  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  were  anxious  to  save 
their  lives.  Much  of  the  humanity  of  modern  warfare  was 
originally  due  to  this  motive.  But  it  was  rendered  more 
practicable  by  the  nature  of  their  arms.  For  once,  and  for 
once  only  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  art  of  defence  had 
outstripped  that  of  destruction.  In  a  charge  of  lancers  many 
fell,  unhorsed  by  the  shock,  and  might  be  suffocated  or  bruised 
to  death  by  the  pressure  of  their  own  armor ;  but  the  lance's 
point  could  not  penetrate  the  breastplate,  the  sword  fell 
harmless  upon  the  helmet,  the  conqueror,  in  the  first  impulse 
of  passion,  could  not  assail  any  vital  part  of  a  prostrate  but 
not  exposed  enemy.  Still  less  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
archers  or  cross-bowmen,  who  composed  a  large  part  of  the 
infantry.  The  bow  indeed,  as  drawn  by  an  English  foot- 
soldier,  was  the  most  formidable  of  arms  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder.  That  ancient  weapon,  though  not  perhaps 
common  among  the  Northern  nations,  nor  for  several  centu- 
ries afler  their  settlement,  was  occasionally  in  use  before  the 
crusades.  William  employed  archers  in  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings.' Intercourse  with  the  East,  its  natural  soil,  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  ages,  rendered  the  bow  better  known. 
But  the  Europeans  improved  on  the  eastern  method  of  con- 

1  Tnstancefl  of  this  are  very  fteqneni.  bat  it  is  not  recorded  that  any  one  was 

Thus  at  the  action  of  Zaf^onara,  in  1423,  wounded.    Roecoe's  Lorenxo  de'  Medici, 

hot  three  persons,  according  to  Machia-  Tol.  ii.  p.  87.    Ouicciardini*8  general  tes- 

vel,  lost  their  lires,  and  these  by  suflbca-  timony  to  the  character  of  thepe  combats 

tlon  in  the  mud.    1st.  Fiorent.  1.  ir.    At  is  unequiyoca]     He  speaks  of  the  battle 

that  of  M olinella,  in  1467,  he  says  that  of  Fomova,  between  the  confederates  of 

no  one  was  killed.    1.  Tii.    Anunirato  re-  Lombardy  and  the  army  of  Charles  VIII. 

proves  him  for  this,  as  all  the  authors  of  returning  from  Naples  in  1496,  as  Tery 

the  time  represent  it  to  hare  been  Bangui-  remarkable  on  account  of  the  slauffhter, 

nary  (t.  ii.  p.  102),  and  insinuates  tliat  which  amounted  on  the  Italian  side  to 

MachiaTel  ridicules  the  inoQiensiren^ss  of  8,000  men  :  perehi  fik  la  prima,  ohe  da 

thow  armies  more  than   they  deserre,  lunghlssimo  tempo  in  qa&  si  combattesse 

schemendo,  come  egli  suol  &r,  quella  con  uccisione  e  con  sangue  in   Italia, 

mllizia.    Certainly  some  few  batUes  of  perchi  innanxi  ji  questa  moriTano  pochis- 

the  fifteenth  century  were  not  only  oh-  simi  uomini  in  nn  flitto  d-arme.    1.  ii.  p. 

•tinately  contested,  but  attended  with  175. 

eonsid(*nibIe  loss.    Sismondi,  t.  x.  p.  126,        *  Pedites  in  fironte  locavlt,  sagittis  ar> 

187.  But,  in  general,  the  slaughter  must  matos  et  balistis,  item  pedites  in  ordine 

appear  rery  trifling.    Ammirato  himself  secundo  flrmiores  et  lorlcatos,  ultimo  tup 

■ays  tiutt  in  an  action  between  the  Noa-  mas  equitum.    Gul.  PlotaTiensis  (in  Da 

politan  and  papal  troops  in  1486,  which  Chesne),  p.  201.    Several  archers  are  rep- 

lasCed  all  day,  not  only  no  one  was  killed,  resented  in  the  tapestry  of  Bayeoz 
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fining  its  use  to  cavaliy.  Bj  employing  infantry  as  archers, 
the  J  gained  increased  size,  more  steady  position,  and  surer 
aim  for  the  bow.  Much,  however,  depended  on  the  strength 
and  skill  of  the  archer.  It  was  a  peculiarly  English  weapon, 
and  none  of  the  other  principal  nations  adopted  it  so  gener- 
ally or  so  succes?fully.  The  cross-bow,  which  brought  the 
strong  and  weak  to  a  level,  was  more  in  favor  upon  the  con- 
tinent. This  instrument  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
introduced  after  the  fin»t  crus;ide  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fat-*  But,  if  we  may  trust  William  of  Poitou,  it  was  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  the  long-bow,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
Several  of  the  popes  prohibited  it  as  a  treacherous  weapon  ; 
and  the  restriction  was  so  far  regarded,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Philip  Augustus,  its  use  is  said  to  have  been  unknown  in 
France.*  By  degrees  it  became  more  general ;  and  cross- 
bowmen  were  considered  as  a  very  necessary  pan  of  a  well- 
organized  army.  But  both  the  arrow  and  the  quarrel  glanced 
away  from  plate-armor,  such  as  it  became  in  the  Meenth 
century,  impervious  in  every  point,  except  when  the  vizor 
was  raised  from  the  face,  or  some  part  of  the  body  acciden- 
tally exposed*  The  horse  indeed  was  less  completely  pro- 
tected. 

Alany  disadvantages  attended  the  security  against  woundss 
for  which  this  armor  had  been  devised.  The  enormous 
weight  exhausted  the  force  and  crippled  the  limbs.  It  ren- 
dered the  heat  of  a  southern  climate  insupportable.  In  some 
circumstances  it  increased  the  danger  of  death,  as  in  the 
passage  of  a  river  or  morass.  It  was  impossible  to  compel 
an  enemy  to  fight,  because  the  least  entrenchment  or  natural 
obstacle  could  stop  such  unwieldy  assailants.  The  troops 
might  be  kept  in  constant  alarm  at  night,  and  either  com- 
pelled to  sleep  under  arms,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  surprised 
before  they  could  rivet  their  plates  of  steeL*  Neither  the 
Italians,  however,  nor  the  Transalpines,  would  surrender  a 
mode  of  defence  which  they  ought  to  have  deemed  inglorious. 
But  in  order  to  obviate  some  of  it^  military  inconveniences, 
as  well  as  to  give  a  concentration  in  attack,  which  lancers 
impetuously  charging  in  a  single  line,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice at  least  of  France  in  the  middle  ages,  did  not  preserve, 

1  Le  Grand,  Vie  pririe  des  Fren^ais,  1. 1,  p.  319. 

t  Da  Can^,  t.  Balinte :  Muntori  JUas.  2S,  t.  i.  p.  462  (IteL). 

I  SiamoDdi,  t.  Ix.  p.  158. 
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it  became  usual  for  the  cavalry  to  dismount,  and,  oustom  of 
leaving  their  horses  at  some  distance,  to  combat  oavaixy  dia- 
on  foot  with  the  lance.     This  practice,  which  must  ™°"'*"°*- 
have  been  singularly  embarrassing  with  the  plate-armor  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  introduced  before  it  became  so  pon<- 
derous.    It  is  mentioned  by  historians  of  the  twelfth  century, 
both  as  a  Grerman  and  an  English  custom.^     We  find  it  in 
the  wars  of  £dward  ^11.     Hawkwood,  the  disciple  of  that 
school,  introduced  it  into  Italy .^    And  it  was  practised  by  the 
English  in  their  second  wars  with  France,  especially  at  the 
battles  of  Crevant  and  Verneuil.* 

Meanwhile  a  discovery  accidentally  made,  perhaps  in  some 
remote  age  and  distant  region,  and  whose  impor*  inTBntioa  of 
tance  was  but  slowly  perceived  by  Europe,  had  s^niwdw- 
prepared  the  way  not  only  for  a  change  in  her  military  system, 
but  for  political  efiects  still  more  extensive.  If  we  consider 
gunpowder  as  an  instrument  of  human  destruction,  incalcula- 
bly more  powerful  than  any  that  skill  had  devised  or  accident 
presented  before,  acquiring,  as  experience  shows  us,  a  more 
sanguinary  dominion  in  every  succeeding  age,  and  borrowing 
all  the  progressive  resources  of  science  and  civilizatian  foi 
the  extermination  of  mankind,  we  shall  be  appalled  at  the  fu 
ture  prospects  of  the  -  species,  and  feel  perhaps  in  no  other 
instance  so  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  mysterious  dis- 
pensation with  the  benevolent  order  of  Providence.  As  the 
great  security  for  established  governments,  the  surest  preser- 
vation against  popular  tumult,  it  assumes  a  more  equivocal 
character,  depending  upon  the  solution  of  a  doubtful  problem, 
whether  the  sum  of  general  happiness  has  lost  more  in  the 
last  three  centuries  through  arbitrary  power,  than  it  has 
gained  through  regular  police  and  suppression  of  disorder. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  gunpowder  was  in- 
tk*oduced  through  the  means  of  the  Saracens  into  Europe. 
Its  use  in  engines  of  war,  though  they  may  seem  to  have 
been  rather  like  our  fireworks  than  artillery,  is  mentioned  by 

1  Th«  omperor  Ckmyd's  csnlry  In  the  BtandanJU   in    11S8.     Twyidra,  Dwom 

■teond  enuade  mn  mid  by  WilUam  of  Script,  p.  842. 

tjn  to  hare  diamoaotad  on  one  occasion,  *  Sismondi,  t.  Ti.  p.  429 ;  Anrfns,  in 
Kid  fbuf ht  on  ftwt^  de  equis  deKendentes,  Script.  Rer  Ital.  t.  ztI.  :  Bfatt.  Vlllanl. 
et  fltcti  pedites ;  strut  mos  est  Ttutonieis  >  Honstrelet,  t  U.  Ibl.  7,  14,  76 ;  Villa- 
in suoimiB  neccMitatibos  belUca  tractare  ret,  t.  xtU.  p.  ^.  It  was  a  Burgundlan 
negotia.  1.  zvil.  c.  4.  And  the  same  as  well  as  E^Ush  Ikshion.  Entre  lei 
was  done  by  the  English  in  their  engage-  Bonrgnignons,  saya  Gomlnes,  lors  es- 
ment  with  the  Scotch  near  North- AUer-  toi^nt  los  plus  honoies  cenx  qne  dee- 
ton,  AonuQOoly  called  the  battle  of  the  eendoieat  aTec  lei  archers.    1.  L  o.  8. 
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an  Arabic  writer  in  the  Escurial  collection  about  the  year 
1249.^  It  was  known  not  long  afterwards  to  our  philosopher 
Roger  Bacon,  though  he  concealed,  in  some  degree,  the  secret 
of  its  composition.  In  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
cannon,  or  rather  mortars,  were  invented,  and  the  applicabil- 
ity of  gunpowder  to  purposes  of  war  was  understood.  Ed- 
ward III.  employed  some  pieces  of  artillery  with  considerable 
effect  at  Crecy.*  But  its  use  was  still  not  very  frequent ;  — 
a  circumstance  which  will  surprise  us  less  when  we  consider 
the  unscientific  construction  of  artillery ;  the  slowness  with 
which  it  could  be  loaded ;  its  stone  balls,  of  uncertain  aim 
and  imperfect  force,  being  commonly  fired  at  a  considerable 
elevation ;  and  especially  the  difficulty  of  removing  it  from 
place  to  place  during  an  action.  In  sieges,  and  in  naval  en- 
gagements, as,  for  example,  in  the  war  of  Chioggia,  it  was 
more  frequently  employed."  Gradually,  however,  the  new 
artifice  of  evil  gained  ground.  The  French  made  the  princi- 
pal improvements.  They  cast  their  cannon  smaller,  placed 
them  on  lighter  carriages,  and  used  balls  of  iron.*  They  in- 
vented portable  arms  for  a  single  soldier,  which,  though  clumsy 
in  comparison  with  their  present  state,  gave^  augury  of  a 
prodigious  revolution  in  the  miUtary  art.   John  Duke  of  Bur- 

1  CMiri,  Blbl.  Arab.  Hlspan.  t.  li.  p.  7,  466,  where  he  ipeaks  of  the  art,  noper 

thuB  reuden  the  original  description  of  ran,  nano  oommuniB. 

eertain  missilee  u8«m1  oy  the  Moors.    Ser-  *  O.  Vlllani,  1.  xil.  e.  67.    Gibbon  hns 

punt,  siuurrantqae  seorpiones  clrcnmli-  thrown  out  a  eort  of  objertJon  to  the  ccr- 

gatl  ae    pulvere  nitrato    incenri,   unde  t^nty  of  this  flict,  on  account  of  Froi»- 

exploei  fulgurant  ac   incendunt.      Jam  sart'ts  silence.  Bat  the  posi tire  testimony 

Tidere  erat  manganum  excussum  Telud  of  Villani,  who  died  within  two  years 

nnbem  per  aera extendi  ac  tonitrus  instar  afterwards,  and  had  manifestly  obtained 

horrendum    edere    fragorem,    ignemqne  much  information  as  to  the  great  eTento 

undequ4que  Tomens.  omnia  dirumpere,  passing  in  France,  cannot  be  n^ted. 

Incendere,  in  cineres  redigure.    The  Ara-  He  ascribes  a  material  effect  to  the  cannon 

bic  passage  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  of  Edward,  colpi  delle  bombarde,  which  I 

and  one  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  suspect,  fh>m  his  strong  expressions,  had 

rtvis  nitratu4  is  a  fair  translation.    But  not  been  employed  before,  except  af^inst 

thiulc  there  can  on  the  whole  tm  no  stonewalls.    It  seemed, he  says,  as  if  Go«l 

doubt  that  gunpowder  Is  meant.     An-  thundered  con  grande  uocisione  di  geutl, 

other  Arabian  writer  seems  to  describe  e  sfondamento  di  caTalli. 

the  use  of  cannon  in  the  years  1812  and  '  Oattaro,  1st.  Padorana,in  Script.  Ker. 

lS2d.     Id.  ibid.    And  the  chronicle  of  Ital.  t.  xrii.  p.  800.    Seyeralproofii  of  the 

Alphonso  XI.,  king  of  Oastile,  distinctly  employment  of  artillery  in  n«nch  sieges 

mentions  them  at  the  siege  of  Algeciras  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  occur  in 

In  iai2.    But  before  this  they  were  suf-  Villarefc.    See  the  word  ArtiUerie  in  the 

flriently  known  in  France.    Gunpowder  index. 

and  cannon  are  both  mentioned  in  regis-  Gian  Oaleano  had.  aoeording  to  Ooiio, 

ters  of  accounts  nnder  1888  (Du  OtLogo^r,  thirty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  small  and 

Bombarda),  and  in  another  document  of  great,  in  the  Milaneee  army,  about  1SS7. 

1345.    Illst.  du  Languedoc.  t.  Ir.  p.  204.  *  Guiceiardini,  1.  i.  p.  75,  has  a  remark* 

But  the  strongest  eridenoe  is  a  passage  of  able  passage  on  the  superiority  of  the 

Petrarch,  written  before  1844,  and  quoted  French  orer  the  Italian  artillery  in  eon* 

'n  Muratori,  intieh.  Ital.  Dissert.  26,  p.  •equenoe  of  these  ImproTementi. 
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gundy,  in  1411,  had  4000  hand-cannons,  as  they  were  called, 
in  his  anny.^  They  are  found,  under  different  names  and  mod- 
ifications of  form  —  for  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  professed 
writers  on  tactics  —  in  most  of  the  wars  that  historians  of  the 
fifteenth  century  record,  but  less  in  Italy  than  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  Milanese,  in  1449,  are  said  to  have  armed  their  militia 
with  20,000  muskets,  which  struck  terror  into  the  old  generals.* 
But  these  muskets,  supported  on  a  rest,  and  charged  with  great 
delay,  did  less  execution  than  our  sanguinary  science  would 
require ;  and,  uncombined  with  the  admirable  invention  of  the 
bayonet,  could  not  in  any  degree  resist  a  charge  of  cavalry 
The  pike  had  a  greater  tendency  to  subvert  the  military  sys- 
tem of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  dis- 
ciplined infantry.  Two  free  nations  had  already  discomfited, 
by  the  help  of  such  infantry,  those  arrogant  knights  on  whom 
the  fate  of  battles  had  depended  —  the  Bohemians,  instructed 
in  the  art  of  war  by  their  great  master,  John  Zisca ;  and  the 
Swiss,  who,  after  winning  their  independence  inch  by  inch 
&om  the  house  of  Austria,  had  lately  established  their 
renown  by  a  splendid  victory  over  Charles  of  Burgundy. 
Louis  XI.  toqjc  a  body  of  mercenaries  from  the  United  Can- 
tons into  pay.  Maximilian  had  recourse  to  the  same  assist- 
ance.' And  though  the  importance  of  infantry  was  not 
perhaps  decidedly  established  till  the  Milanese  wars  of  Louis 
XII.  and  Francis  L,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  the  last 
years  of  the  middle  ages,  according  to  our  division,  indicated 
the  commencement  of  that  military  revolution  in  the  general 
employment  of  pikemen  and  musketeers. 

Soon  aft«r  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  return 
firom  this  digression,  two  illustrious  captains,  edu-  Ri^ai^  ©f 
cated  under  Alberic  di   Barbiano,  turned  upon  Sfona  and 
themselves  the  eyes  of  Italy.     These  were  Braccio 
di  Montone,  a  noble  Perugian,  and  Sforza  Attendolo,  origi- 
nally a  peasant  in  the  village  of  Cotignuola.     Nearly  equal 
in  reputation,  unless  perhaps  Braccio  may  be  reckoned  the 
more  consummate  general,  they  were  divided  by  a  long 

1  ViUarot,  t.  zUl  p.  176,  810.  «  See  Gaicclardlni'g  obaraoter  of  the 
s  Slsmondi,  t.  ix.  p.  341.  He  says  that  Swbs  troops,  p.  192.  The  French,  he 
it  required  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  charge  miys,  had  uo  natire  inflintry  ;  ii  regno  dl 
and  fire  a  musket  I  must  confeHs  that  I  Francia  era  debolisaimo  di  Iknteria  pro* 
very  much  doubt  the  fact  of  so  many  pria,  the  nobility  monopoliziag  all  war- 
muskets  having  been  collated.  In  lASi  like  oocapatioDS.  lUd. 
that  arm  was  seen  for  the  finit  time  in 
Tnseaiiy.    Montori,  Dissert.  26,  p.  46? 
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rivalry,  which  descended  to  the  next  generadon,  and  involved 
all  the  distinguished  leaders  of  Italy.  The  distractions  of 
Naples,  and  the  anarchy  of  the  ecclesia;3tical  state,  gave  scope 
not  only  to  their  military  but  political  ambition.  Sforza  was 
invested  with  extensive  fiefs  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
with  the  office  of  Great  Constable.  Braccio  aimed  at  inde- 
pendent acquisitions,  and  formed  a  sort  of  principality  around 
Perugia.  This,  however,  was  entirely  dissipated  at  his 
death.  When  Sforza  and  Braccio  were  no  more,  their  re- 
FnnoeBoo  spectivc  parties  were  headed  by  the  son  of  the 
Bfom.  former,  Francesco  Sforza,  and  by  Nicholas  Picci- 

nino,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  fought,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, under  opposite  banners.  Piccinino  was  constantly 
in  the  service  of  Milan.  Sforza,  whose  political  talents  iully 
equalled  his  military  skill,  never  lost  sight  of  the  splendid 
prospects  that  opened  to  his  ambition.  From  Eugenius  lY. 
he  obtained  the  March  of  Ancona,  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman 
see.  Thus  rendered  more  independent  than  the  ordinary 
condottieri,  he  mingled  as  a  sovereign  prince  in  the  poUtics 
of  Italy.  He  was  generally  in  alliance  with  Venice  and 
Florence,  throwing  his  weight  into  their  scale  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  against  Milan  and  Naples.  But  his  ulti- 
mate designs  rested  upon  Milan.  Filippo  Maria,  duke  of 
that  city,  the  last  of  his  family,  had  only  a  natural  daughter, 
whose  hand  he  sometimes  offered  and  sometimes  withheld 
from  Sforza.  Even  afler  he  had  consented  to  their  union. 
He  aoqaixM  ^*^  suspicious  temper  was  incapable  of  admitting 
the  duchy  such  a  son-in-law  into  confidence,  and  he  joined  in 
'^  "****  a  confederacy  with  the  pope  and  king  of  Naples  to 
strip  Sforza  of  the  IVIarch.  At  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria 
in  1 447,  that  general  had  nothing  left  but  his  glory,  and  a 
very  disputable  claim  to  the  Milanese  succession.  This,  how- 
ever, was  set  aside  by  the  citizens,  who  revived  their  republi- 
can government.  A  republic  in  that  part  of  Lombardy 
might,  with  the  help  of  Venice  and  Florence,  have  withstood 
any  domestic  or  foreign  usurpation.  But  Venice  was  hostile, 
and  Florence  indifferent.  Sforza  became  the  general  of  this 
new  state,  aware  that  such  would  be  the  probable  means  of 
becoming  its  master.  No  politician  of  that  age  scrupled  any 
breach  of  faith  for  his  interest  Nothing,  says  Machiavel, 
was  thought  shameful,  but  to  fail  Stbrza,  with  his  army, 
deserted  to  the  Venetians ;  ^md  the  republic  of  Milan,  being 
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both  incapable  of  defending  itself  and  distracted  bj  civil  dis- 
sensions, soon  fell  a  prey  to  his  ambition.  In  1450  he  was 
proclaimed  duke,  rather  by  right  of  election,  or  of  conquest, 
than  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Bianca,  whose  sex,  as 
well  as  illegitimacy,  seemed  to  preclude  her  from  inheriting. 

I  have  not  alluded  for  some  time  to  the  domestic  history 
of  a  kingdom  which  bore  a  considerable  part,  dur-  Afbirs  cf 
ing  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  the  Napiea. 
general  combinations  of  Italian  policy,  not  wishing  to  inter- 
rupt the  reader's  attention  by  too  frequent  transitions.     We 
must  return  again  to  a  more  remote  age  in  order  to  take  up 
the  history  of  Naples.     Charles  of  Anjou,  after' 
the  deaths  of  Manfred,  and  Conradin  had  left  him  ^'^'    ' 
without  a  competitor,  might  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of 
European  sovereigns.     Master  of  Provence  and  Naples,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  Guelf  faction  in  Italy,  he  had  already 
prepared  a  formidable  attack  on  the  Greek  empire,  when  a 
memorable  revolution  in  Sicily  brought  humiliation  on  his 
latter  yeai"S.     John  of  Procida,  a  Neapolitan,  whose  patri- 
mony had  been  confiscated  for  his  adherence  to  Rebeiuon 
the  party  of  Manfred,  retained,  during  long  years  J|^^°*^^ 
of  exile,  an   implacable   resentment  against  the  Charles 
house  of  Anjou.     From  the  dominions  of  Peter  ®'  ^^^'   . 
III.,  king  of  Aragon,  who  had  bestowed  estates  upon  him  in 
Valencia,  he  kept  his  eye  continually  fixed  on  Naples  and 
Sicily.     The  fonner  held  out  no  favorable  prospects;   the 
Ghibelin  party  had  been  entirely  subdued,  and  the  principal 
barons  were  of  French  extraction  or  inchnations.     But  the 
island  was  in  a  very  different  state.     Unused  to  any  strong 
government,  it  was  now  treated  as  a  conquered  country.     A 
large  body  of  French  soldiers  garrisoned  the  fortified  towns, 
and  the  systematic  oppression  was  aggravated  by  those  in- 
sults upon  the  honor  of  families  which  are  most  intolerable 
to  an  Italian  temperament     John  of  Procida,  travelling  in 
disguise  through  the    island,   animated    the   barons  with   a 
hope  of  deliverance.     In  like  disguise  he  repaired  to  the 
pope,  Nicolas  III.,  who  was  jealous  of  the  new  Neapolitan 
dynasty,  and  obtained  his  sanction  to  the  projected  insurrec- 
tion ;  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  from  which  he  readily 
obtained  money ;  and  to  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  employed 
that  money  in  fitting  out  an  armament,  that  hovered  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa,  under  pretext  of  attacking  the  Moors. 
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It  is,  however,  difficult  at  this  time  to  distinguish  the  effects 
of  preconcerted  conspiracy  from  those  of  casual  resentment. 
Before  the  intrigues  so  skilfully  conducted  had  taken  effect, 
yet  afler  they  were  ripe  for  development,  an  outrage  commit- 
ted upon  a  lady  at  Palermo,  during  a  procession  on  the  vigil 
of  Easter,  provoked  the  people  to  thai  terrible  massacre  of 
Sicilian  ^U  the  French  in  their  island  which  has  obtained 
Vespers.  jjje  name  of  Sicilian  Vespers.  Unpremeditated 
as  such  an  ebullition  of  popular  fury  must  appear,  it  fell  in 
A  D  1288.  ^y  *^®  happiest  coincidence,  with  the  previous  con- 
spiracy. •  The  king  of  Aragon's  fleet  was  at  hand ;  ' 
the  Sicilians  soon  called  in  Ms  assistance ;  he  sailed  to  Paler- 
mo, and  accepted  the  crown.  John  of  Procida  is  a  remarka- 
ble witness  to  a  truth  which  the  pride  of  governments  will 
seldom  permit  them  to  acknowledge  :  that  an  individual,  ob- 
scure and  apparently  insignificant,  may  sometimes,  by  perse- 
verance and  energy,  shake  the  foundations  of  established 
states ;  while  the  perfect  concealment  of  his  intrigues  pro\'ed 
also,  against  a  popular  maxim,  that  a  political  secret  may  be 
preserved  by  a  number  of  persons  during  a  considerable 
length  of  time.* 

The  long  war  that  ensued  upon  this  revolution  involved  or 
War  In  interested  the  greater  part  of  civilized  Europe. 

StiSS*"**  Ptdlip  ni.  of  France  adhered  to  his  uncle,  and  the 
France  and  king  of  Aitigou  was  Compelled  to  fight  for  Sicily 
^^^^^^-  within  his  native  dominions.  This  indeed  was  the 
more  vulnerable  point  of  attack.  Upon  the  sea  he  was  lord 
of  the  ascendant  His  Catalans,  the  most  intrepid  of  Med- 
iterranean sailors,  were  led  to  victory  by  a  Calabrian  refu- 
gee, Roger  di  Loria,  the  most  illustrious  and  successful 
admiral  whom  Europe  produced  till  the  age  of  Blake  and  de 
Ruyter.  In  one  of  Loria's  battles  the  eldest  son  of  the  king 
of  Naples  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  first  years  of  his  own 

1  Oiannone,  though  he  Yxhb  well  de-  Palermo.     The   fhonght   of  calling  in 

serib«d  the  nchemet)  of  John  of  Procida,  Peter,  he  asserts,  did  not  occur  to  the 

yet,  as  is  too  often  his  cuetom,  or  rather  Sicilians  till  Charles  had  actually  com- 

that  of  Costanzo,  whom  he  implicitly  foU  menced  the  siege  of  Me«Aina.    But  this 

lows,  drops  or  slides  over  leadiog  Ikrts ;  is   e^iually   remoTed   Aram    the    truth, 

and  thus,  omitting  entirely,  or  misrepre-  Gibbon  has  made  more  errors  than  are 

senting,  the  circumstances  of  the  Sicilian  usual  with  so  accurate  an  historian  In 

Vespers,  treats  the  whole  insurrection  as  his  account  of  this  revolution,  such  afl 

the    result  of  a  deliberate   conspiracy,  calling  Constance,  the  queen  of  Peter, 

On  the  other  hand,  Nicolas  Speciolis,  a  sitter  instead  of  daughter  of  Manfired. 

contemporary  writer,  in  the  seventh  vol-  A  good  narrative  of  the  Sicilian  Vespen 

nme  of  Muratori's  collection,  represents  may   be   fbnnd   in   Velly's   History   o* 

the  Sicilian  VeKpers  as  proceeding  entirely  France,  t.  vi. 
bom  the  casual  outrage  in  the  streets  of 
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reign  were  spent  in  confinement  But  notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  it  was  found  impracticable  for  Aragon  to  contend 
against  the  arms  of  France,  and  latterly  of  Castile,  sustained 
by  the  rolling  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  Peter  III.  had  be- 
queathed Sicily  to  his  second  son  James  ;  Alfonso,  the  eldest^ 
king  of  Aragon,  could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  ruin  his  in- 
heritance for  his  brother's  cause ;  nor  were  the  barons  of  that 
free  country  disposed  to  carry  on  a  war  without  national  ob- 
jects. He  made  peace,  accordingly,  in  1295,  and  engaged 
to  withdraw  all  his  subjects  from  the  Sicilian  service.  Upon 
his  own  death,  which  followed  very  soon,  James  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  ratified  the  renunciation  of  Sic* 
ily.  But  the  natives  of  that  island  had  received  too  deeply 
the  spirit  of  independence  to  be  thus  assigned  over  by  the 
letter  of  a  treaty.  After  solemnly  abjuring,  by  their  ambas- 
sadors, their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Aragon,  they  placed  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  his  brother  Frederic  They  main- 
tained the  war  against  Charles  IL  of  Naples,  against  James 
of  Aragon,  their  former  king,  who  had  bound  himself  to  en- 
force their  submission,  and  even  against  the  great  Roger  di 
Loria,  who,  upon  some  discontent  with  Frederic,  deserted 
their  banner,  and  entered  into  the  Neapolitan  service.  Peace 
was  at  length  made  in  1300,  upon  condition  that  Frederic 
should  retain  during  his  life  the  kingdom,  which  was  afler- 
wards  to  revert  to  the  crown  of  Naples :  a  condition  not 
likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Naples,  in  1305,  a 
question  arose  as  to  the  succession.  His  eldest  son,  Charles 
Martel,  had  been  called  by  maternal  inheritance  to  the  throne 
of  Hungary,  and  had  left  at  his  decease  a  son,  Carobert,  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  that  country.  According  to  the  laws 
of  representative  succession,  which  were  at  this  time  tolerably 
settled  in  private  inheritance,  the  crown  of  Naples  ought  to 
have  regularly  devolved  upon  that  prince.  But  it  Robert  Ung 
was  contested  by  his  uncle  Robert,  the  eldest  living  ®^  Naptos. 
son  of.  Charles  II.,  and  the  cause  was  pleaded  by  civilians  at 
Avignon  before  Pope  Clement  V.,  the  feudal  superior  of  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom.  Reasons  of  public  utility,  rather  than 
of  legal  analogy,  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  the  decision 
which  was  made  in  favor  of  Robert.*     The  course  of  lus 

1  Gltnnono,  1.  zxH. ;  Sammonte,  t.  U.  p.  870.    Some  of  the  dTilfauis  of  Ihat  ag% 
howeTer,  approred  the  decision. 

VOL.1.  —  M.  80 
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reign  evinced  the  wisdom  of  this  determination.  Robert,  a 
wise  and  active,  though  not  personally  a  martial  prince,  main* 
tained  the  ascendency  of  the  Guelf  faction,  and  the  papal 
influence  connected  with  it,  against  the  formidable  combinar 
tion  of  Ghibelin  usurpers  in  Lombardy,  and  the  two  empe« 
rors  Henry  VIL  and  Louis  of  Bavaria.  No  male  issue 
survived  Robert,  whose  crown  descended  to  his  granddaughter 
Joanna.  She  had  been  espou'^ed,  while  a  child,  to  her  cousin 
Andrew,  son  of  Carobert.king  of  Hungary,  who  was  educated 
with  her  in  the  court  of  Naples.  Auspiciously  contrived  as 
this  union  might  seem  to  silence  a  subsisting  claim  upon  the 
kingdom,  it  proved  eventually  the  source  of  civil  war  and 
calamity  for  a  hundred  and  fifly  years.  Andrew's  manners 
were  barbarous,  more  worthy  of  his  native  country  than  of 
that  polished  court  wherein  he  had  been  bred.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  the  society  of  Hungarians,  who  taught  him  to 
believe  that  a  matrimonial  crown  and  derivative  royalty  were 
derogatory  to  a  prince  who  claimed  by  a  paramount  hered- 
^^       itary  right     In  fact,  he  was  pressing  the  court  of 

Avignon  to  permit  his  own  coronation,  which  would 
have  placed  in  a  very  hazardous  condition  the  rights  of  the. 
queen,  with  whom  he  was  living  on  ill  terms,  when  one  night 
he  was  seized,  strangled,  and  thrown  out  of  a  window.  Public 
joanoA  rumor,  in  the  absence  of  notorious  proof,  imputed 
MuTder  of  the  guilt  of  thls  mystcrious  assassination  to  Joanna. 
Ajuirew!*"*  Whether  historians  are  authorized  to  assume  her 

participation  in  it  so  confidently  as  they  have  gen* 
erally  done,  may  perhaps  be  doubted ;  though  I  cannot  ven* 
ture  positively  to  rescind  their  sentence.  The  circumstances 
of  Andrew's  death  were  undoubtedly  pregnant  with  strong 
suspicions.^     Louis  king  of  Hungary,  his  brother,  a  just  and 

1  The   Chronicle  of  Dominio  di   Gra-  unlikely  that  Joanna  should  be  flo  tooi 

▼ina  (Script.  Her.  Ital.  t.  zU.)  uemB  to  becauM  she  was  on  rery  bad  terms  with 

be  our  b^t  testimony  for  the  elrcum-  him,  and  indeed  tlie  chief  proofs  aeainst 

stances  connected  with  Andrew's  death ;  her  are  founded   on   the   investigauoii 

and  after   reading   his   narrative   moro  which  Durazzo  himself  professed  to  In- 

than  once.  I  find  myself  undecided  as  to  stitute.     Confessions  obtained   through 

this    perplexed   and    mysterious    story,  torture  are  as  little  credible  in  history  as 

OraTlna's  opinion,  it  should  be  observed,  they  ought  to  lie  in  judicature ;  eren  il 

Is    extremely    hostile    to    the     queen,  wo  could  be  positively  sure,  which  is  not 

Nevertheless  there  are  not  wanting  pre-  the  case  in  this  instance,  that  such  con 

sumptions  that  Charles,  first   duke  of  fessions  were  ever  made.    However,  I  do 

Durazzo,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  not  pretend  to  acquit  Joanna,  but  merely 

Andrew,  was  concerned  in  his  murder,  to  notice  the  uncertjitnty  that  rests  over 

for  which  In  fiict  he  was  afterwards  put  her  story,  on  account  of  the  positiveness 

to  death  by  the  king  of  Hungary.    But,  with  which  all  historiins,  except  those 

If  the  duke  of  Duraso  was  guilty,  it  Is  of  Naples  and  the  Abbd  de  Sade,  whose 
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fltem  prince,  invaded  Naples,  partly  as  an  avenger,  partly  as 
a  conqueror.  The  queen  and  her  second  husband,  Louis  of 
Tarento,  fled  to  Provence,  where  her  acquittal,  after  a  solemn, 
if  not  an  impartial,  investigation,  was  pronounced  by  Clement 
VI.  Louis,  meanwhile,  found  it  more  difficult  to  retain  than 
to  acquire  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  his  own  dominion  required 
his  presence ;  and  Joanna  soon  recovered  her  crown.  She 
reigned  for  thirty  years  more  without  the  attack  of  any 
enemy,  but  not  intermeddling,  like  her  progenitors,  in  the 
general  concerns  of  Italy.  Childless  by  four  husbands,  the 
succession  of  Joanna  began  to  excite  ambitious  speculations. 
Of  all  the  male  descendants  of  Charles  I.  none  remained  but 
the  king  of  Hungary,  and  Charles  duke  of  Durazzo,  who 
had  married  the  queen's  niece,  and  was  regarded  by  her  as 
the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  But,  offended  by  her 
maiTiage  with  Otho  of  Brunswick,  he  procured  the  assistance 
of  an  Hungarian  army  to  invade  the  kingdom,  and,  getting 
the  queen  into  his  power,  took  possession  of  the  throne.  In 
this  enterprise  he  was  seconded  by  Urban  VL,  against  whom 
Joanna  had  unfortunately  declared  in  the  great  schism  of  the 
church.  She  was  smothered  with  a  pillow,  in  prison,  by  the 
order  of  Charles.  The  name  of  Joan  of  Naples 
has  suffered  by  the  lax  repetition  of  calumnies. 
Whatever  share  she  may  have  had  in  her  husband's  death, 
and  certainly  under  circumstances  of  extenuation,  her  sub- 
sequent life  was  not  open  to  any  flagrant  reproach.  The 
charge  of  dissolute  manners,  so  frequently  made,  is  not 
warranted  by  any  specific  proof  or  contemporary  testi- 
mony. 

In  the  extremity  of  Joanna's  distress  she  had  sought  assist- 
ance from  a  quarter  too  remote  to  aflbrd  it  in  time  for  her 
relief.  She  adopted  Louis  duke  of  Anjou,  eldest  hoom  of 
uncle  of  the  young  king  of  France,  Charles  VI.,  as  •^^^• 
her  heir  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  county  of  Provence. 
This  bequest  took  effect  without  difficulty  in  the  latter  coun- 
try. Naples  was  entirely  in  the  possession  of  Charles  of 
Durazzo.  Louis,  however,  entered  Italy  with  a  very  large 
army,  consisting  at  least  of  30,000  cavalry,  and,  according  to 
some  writers,  more  than  double  that  number.^      He  was 

vindication  (Vie  de  Pdtrarque,  t.  il.  notes)    been  her  own  act,  as  if  she  had  ordered 

does  her  more  harm  than  good,  have    his  execution  in  open  day. 

Mstuned  the  murd  jr  of  Andrew  to  haye       i  Muratori :  Summonte ;  Costanao. 
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joined  hf  many  Neapolitan  baronfl  attached  to  the  lute 
queen.  But,  by  a  fate  not  unusual  in  so  imperfect  a  state 
of  military  science,  this  armament  produced  no  adequate 
effect,  and  mouldered  away  through  disease  and  want  of 
provisions.  Louis  himself  dying  not  long  afterwards,  the 
government  of  Charles  III.  appeared  secure,  and  he  was 
tempted  to  accept  an  offer  of  the  crown  of  Hungfir}'.  Tliia 
enterprise,  equally  unjust  and  injudicious,  terminated  in  his 
assassination.  Ladislaus,  his  son.  a  child  ten  years  old,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Naples,  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother  Margaret,  whose  exactions  of  money  producing 
discontent,  the  party  which  had  supported  the  late  duke  of 
Anjou  became  powerful  enough  to  call  in  his  son.  Louis  IL, 
as  he  was  called,  reigned  at  Naples,  and  possessed  most  part 
of  the  kingdom,  for  several  years ;  the  young  king  Ladislaus, 
who  retained  some  of  the  northern  provinces,  fixing  his  resi- 
dence at  Graeta.  If  Louis  had  prosecuted  the  war  with 
activity,  it  seems  probable  that  he  would  have  subdued  his 
adversary.  But  his  character  was  not  very  energetic;  and 
Ladislaus,  as  he  advanced  to  manhood,  displaying  much 
superior  qualities,  gained  ground  by  degrees,  till  the  Ange* 
vin  barons,  perceiving  the  turn  of  the  tide,  came  over  to  Ids 
banner,  and  he  recovered  his  whole  dominions. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 

century,  was  still  altogether  a  feudal  government. 

This  had  been  introduced  by  the  first  Norman 
kings,  and  the  system  had  rather  been  strengthened  than 
impaired  under  the  Angevin  line.  The  princes  of  the  blood, 
who  were  at  one  time  numerous,  obtained  extensive  domains 
by  way  of  appanage.  The  principality  of  Tarento  was  a 
large  portion  of  the  kingdom.^  The  rest  was  occupied  by 
some  great  families,  who.<e  strength,  as  well  as  pride,  was 
shown  in  the  number  of  men-at-arms  whom  they  could  mas- 
ter under  their  banner.  At  the  coronation  of  Louis  II.,  in 
1390,  the  Sanseverini  appeared  with  1800  cavalry  completely 
equipped.^  This  illustrious  house,  which  had  filled  all  the 
high  offices  of  state,  and  changed  kings  at  its  pleasure,  was 
crashed  by  Ladislaus,  whose  bold  and  unrelenting  spirit  well 

1  It  comprehended  the  provlnceii  now'  1468,  had  4000  troops  in  amu,  and  th« 

ealled  Terra  d'Otranto  and  Terra  diBari;  Talue  of  1.000,000  florins  in  motables. 

beaiJes  part  of  thom  a4jotniDg.    Sum-  Sismondl,  t.  z.  p.  151. 

monte,  Istoria  dl  Napoli,  t.  ill.  p.  537.  *  Sammonte,  t.  iii.  p.  517;  OianncM 

OialaJ    prince  of  Tarpnto,  who  died  in  1.  zxir.  c.  4. 
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fitted  him  to  bruise  the  heads  of  the  aristocratic  hjdra. 
After  thoroughly  establishing  his  government  at  home,  this 
ambitious  monarch  directed  his  powerful  resources  towards 
foreign  conquests.  The  ecclesiastical  territories  had  never 
been  secure  from  rebellion  or  usurpation;  but  legitimate 
sovereigns  had  hitherto  respected  the  patrimony  of  the  head 
of  the  church.  It  was  reserved  for  Ladislaus,  a  feudal  vas- 
sal of  the  Holy  See,  to  seize  upon  Rome  itself  as  his  spoil. 
For  several  years,  while  the  disordered  state  of  the  church, 
in  consequence  of  the  schism  and  the  means  taken  to  extin- 
guish it,  gave  him  an  opportunity,  the  king  of  Naples  occu- 
pied great  part  of  the  papal  territories.  He  was  disposed  to 
have  carrieid  his  arms  farther  north,  and  attacked  the  lepublic 
3f  Florence,  if  not  the  states  of  Lombardy,  when  his  death 
relieved  Italy  from  the  danger  of  this  new  tyranny. 

An  elder  sister,  Joana  II.,  reigned  at  Naples  afler  Ladis* 
laus*    Under  this  queen,  destitute  of  courage  and 
understanding,  and  the  slave  of  appetites  which 
her  age  rendered  doubly  disgraceful,  the  kingdom  relapsed 
into  that  state  of  anarchy  from  which  its  late  sovereign  had 
rescued  it     I  shall  only  refer  the  reader  to  more  enlarged 
histories  for  the  first  years  of  Joanna's  reign.     In  1421  the 
two  most  powerful  individuals  were  Sforza  Attendolo,  great 
constable,  and  Ser  Gianni  Caraccioli,  the  queen's  minion,  who 
govenied  the  palace  with  unlimited  sway^     Sforza,  aware  that 
the  favorite  was  contriving  his  ruin,  and  remembering  the 
prison  in  which  he  had  lain  more  than  once  since  the  accession 
of  Joanna,  determined  to  anticipate  his  enemies  by  calling  in 
a  pretender  to  the  crown,  another  Louis  of  Anjou,  third  in 
descent  of  that  unsuccessful  dynasty.     The  Angevin  party, 
though  proscribed  and  oppressed,  was  not  extinct;  and  the 
populace  of  Naples  in  particular  had  always  been  on  that 
side.     Caraccioli's   influence  and  the   queen^s   dishonorable 
weakness  rendered  the  nobility  disaffected.     Louis  III.,  there- 
fore, had  no  remote  prospect  of  success.     But  Caraccioli  was 
more  prudent  than  favorites,  selected  from  such  motives,  have 
usually  proved.     Joanna  was  old  and  childless ;  the  reversion 
to  her  dominions  was  a  valuable  object  to  any  Adoption  or 
prince  in  Europe.     None  was  so  competent  to  as-  Aifonao  of 
sist  her,  or  so  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  hope  AfiSn  of 
of  succession,  as  Alfonso  king  of  Aragon  and  Sic-  ^^^^' 
ily.     That  island,  afler  the  reign  of  its  deliverer,  Fi^ederic  L 
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had  unfortunately  devolved  upon  weak  or  infant  princes. 
One  great  family,  the  Ghiaramonti,  had  possessed  itself  of 
half  Sicily ;  not  hy  a  feudal  title  as  in  other  kingdoms,  but  as 
a  kind  of  counter-sovereignty,  in  opposition  to  the  crown, 
tliough  affecting  rather  to  bear  arms  against  the  advisers  of 
their  kings  than  against  themselves.  The  marriage  of  Maria, 
queen  of  Sicily,  with  Martin,  son  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  put 
an  end  to  the  national  independence  of  her  country.  Dying 
without  issue,  she  left  the  crown  to  her  husband.  This  was 
consonant,  perhaps,  to  the  received  law  of  some  European 
kingdoms.  But,  upon  the  death  of  Martin,  in  1409,  his 
father,  also  named  Martin,  king  of  Aragon,  took  possession  as 
heir  to  his  son,  without  any  election  by  the  Sicilian  parlia- 
ment. The  Chiaramonti  had  been  destroyed  by  the  younger 
Martin,  and  no  party  remained  to  make  opposition.  Thus 
was  Sicily  united  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Alfonso,  who 
now  enjoyed  those  two  crowns,  gladly  embraced  the  proposals 
of  the  queen  of  Naples.  They  were  founded,  indeed,  on  the 
most  substantial  basis,  mutual  interest.  She  adopted  Alfonso 
as  her  son  and  successor,  while  he  bound  himself  to  employ 
his  forces  in  delivering  a  kingdom  that  was  to  become  his 
own.  Louis  of  Anjou,  though  acknowledged  in  several  prov- 
inces, was  chiefly  to  depend  upon  the  army  of  Sforza  ;  and  an 
army  of  Italian  mercenaries  could  only  be  kept  by  means 
which  he  was  not  able  to  apply.  The  king  of  Aragon,  there- 
fore, had  far  the  better  prospects  in  the  war,  when  one  of  the 
many  revolutions  of  this  reign  defeated  his  immediate  expec- 
tations. Whether  it  were  that  Alfonso's  noble  and  affable 
nature  afforded  a  contrast  which  Joanna  was  afraid  of  exhib- 
iting to  the  people,  or  that  he  had  really  formed  a  plan  to  an- 
ticipate his  succession  to  the  throne,  she  became  more  and 
more  distrustful  of  her  adopted  son,  till,  an  open  rupture  hav- 
it«  reroca-  i^g  taken  place,  she  entered  into  a  treaty  with  her 
tton  in  hereditary  competitor,  Louis  of  Anjou,  and,  revok- 

Louifi  of  ing  the  adoption  of  Alfonso,  substituted  the  French 
Aiyou.  prince  in  his  room.     The  king  of  Aragon  was  dis- 

appointed by  this  unforeseen  stroke,  which,  uniting  the  Ange- 
vin faction  with  that  of  the  reigning  family,  made  it  imprac- 
ticable for  him  to  maintain  his  ground  for  any  length  of  time 
in  the  kingdom.  Joanna  reigned  for  moro  than  ten  years 
without  experiencing  any  inquietude  from  the  pacific  spirit  of 
Louis,  who,  content  with  his  reversionary  hopes,  lived  as  a 
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sort  of  exile  in  Calabria,*  Upon  his  death,  the  queen,  who 
did  not  lonjT  survive  him,  settled  the  kingdom  on  his  brother 
Regnier.  The  Neapolitans  were  'generally  disposed  to  exe- 
cute this  bequest.  But  Regnier  was  unludily  at  tliat  time  a 
prisoner  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  though  his  wife  main- 
tained the  cause  with  great  spirit,  it  was  difficult  for  her,  or 
even  for  himself,  to  contend  against  the  king  of  Aragon,  who 
immediately  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom.  Afler  a  contest  of 
several  years,  Regnier,  having  experienced  the  treacherous 
and  selfish  abandonment  of  his  friends,  yielded  the  game  to 
his  adversary;  and  Alfonso  founded  the  Aragonese  line 
of  sovereigns  at  Naples,  deriving  pretensions  more  splendid 
than  just  from  Manfred,  from  the  house  of  Suabia,  and  from 
Roger  Guiscard.^ 

In  the  first  year  of  Alfonso's  Neapolitan  war  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  a  fleet  of  the  Genoese,  who,  j^^^^^ 
as  constant  enemies  of  the    Catalans  in  all  the  king  of 
naval  warfare  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  willingly  n*p^*"- 
lent  their  aid  to  the  Angevin  party.     Genoa  was  at  this  time 
subject  to  Filippo  Maria  duke  of  Milan,  and  her  royal  cap- 
tive was  ti*ansmitted  to  his  court.     But  here  the  brilliant 
graces  of  Alfonso's  character  won  over  his  conqueror,  who 
had  no  reason  to  consider  the  war  as  his  own  concern.     The 
king  persuaded  him,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  strict  alliance  with 
an  Aragonese  dyna<*ty  in  Naples  against  the  pretensions  of 
any  French  claimant  would  be  the  true  policy  and  best  secu- 


1  Joftnna^s  great  fliTorlte,  Oaraccioli,  respectable  that  I  thought  It  worth  no- 
Ml  a  Tietim  some  time  before  his  mis-  tice,  however  uninteresting  these  remote 
tress's  death  to  an  iatrigue  of  the  palace;  intrigues  may  appear  to  most  readers, 
the  duchess  of  Sossia,  a  new  fkTorite,  Joanna  soon  changed  her  mind  again, 
having  prevailed  on  the  feeble  old  queen  and  took  no  overt  steps  in  tavor  of  Al- 
to permit  him  to  be  assasainated.    About  fonso. 

this  time  Alfonso  had  every  reason  to  <  According  to  a  treaty  between  Fred- 
hope  for  the  renewal  of  the  settlement  eric  III.,  king  of  Sicily,  and  Joanna  I. 
In  his  Cftvor.  Oaraccioli  had  himself  of  Naples,  in  1963,  the  former  monarch 
opened  a  negotiation  with  the  king  of  was  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Trin- 
Aragon ;  and  after  his  death  the  duchess  acria.  leaving  the  original  style  to  the 
of  Sessia  embarked  in  the  same  cause.  Neapolitan  line.  But  neither  he  nor  his 
Joan  even  revoked  secretly  the  adoption  successors  in  the  island  ever  complied 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  This  circumstance  with  this  condition,  or  entitled  them- 
might  appear  doubtful :  but  the  his-  selves  otherwise  than  kings  of  Sicily  ul- 
torian  to  whom  I  refer  has  published  tra  Pharnm,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
the  act  01  revocation  itself,  which  bears  other  kingdom,  which  they  denominated 
date  April  11th,  1433.  Zurita  ( Annales  Sicily  citra  Pharum.  Alfonso  of  Aragon, 
de  Aragon,  t.  Iv.  p.  217)  admits  that  no  when  he  united  both  these,  was  the  first 
other  writer,  either  contemporary  or  sub-  who  took  the  title,  King  of  the  Two 
sequent,  has  mentioned  any  part  of  the  Sicilies,  which  his  successors  have  ro- 
transaction,  which  must  have  been  kept  tained  ever  since.  Giaonone,  t.  iii.  ^ 
verv  secret;   bat   his   authority  is   so  234. 
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ritj  of  Milan.  That  city,  which  he  had  entered  as  a  prisoner, 
he  left  as  a  friend  and  ally.  From  this  time  Filippo  Ma- 
ria Yisconti  and  Alfonso  were  firmly  united  in  their  Italian 
politics,  and  formed  one  weight  of  the  balance  which  the  re- 
Hi8  con-  publics  of  Venice  and  Florence  kept  in  equipoise. 
Deotion  Afler  the  succession  of  Sforza  to  the  duchy  of 

with  MUan.  j^j^^  jj^^  game  alliance  was  generally  preserved- 
Sforza  had  still  more  powerful  reasons  than  his  predecessor 
for  excluding  the  French  fix)m  Italy,  his  own  title  being  con- 
tested by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  derived  a  claim  from  his 
mother  Valentine,  a  daughter  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti. 
But  the  two  republics  were  no  longer  disposed  towards  war* 
Florence  had  spent  a  great  deal  without  any  advantage  in  her 
contest  with  Filippo  Maria ;  ^  and  the  new  duke  of  Milan  had 
been  the  constant  personal  friend  of  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  who 
altogether  influenced  that  republic.  At  Venice,  indeed,  he 
liad  been  regarded  with  very  different  sentiments  ;  the  senate 
had  prolonged  their  war  against  Milan  with  redoubled  ani- 
mosity afler  his  elevation,  deeming  him  a  not  less  ambitious 
and  more  formidable  neighbor  than  the  Visconti.  But  they 
were  deceived  iu  the  character  of  Sforza.  Conscious  that 
he  had  reached  an  eminence  beyond  his  early  hopes,  he  had 
no  care  but  to  secure  for  his  family  the  possession  of  Milan, 
without  disturbing  the  balance  of  Lombardy.  No  one  bet- 
ter knew  than  Sforza  the  faithless  temper  and  destructive 
politics  of  the  oondottieri,  whose  interest  was  placed  in  the 
oscillations  of  interminable  war,  and  whose  defection  might 
shake  the  stability  of  any  government.  Without  peace  it 
was  impossible  to  break  that  ruinous  system,  and  accustom 
states  to  rely  upon  their  natural  resources.  Venice  had 
little  reason  to  expect  further  conquests  in  Lombardy ;  and 
if  her  ambition  had  inspired  the  hope  of  them,  she  was  sum- 
moned by  a  stronger  call,  that  of  self-preservation,  to  defend 
her  numerous  and  dispersed  possessions  in  the  Levant  against 
the  arms  of  Mahomet  II.  All  Italy,  indeed,  felt  the  peril 
Quadruple  ^^^^  impended  from  that  side ;  and  these  various 
kwieof  motions  occasioned  a  quadruple  league  in  1455, 
between  the  king  of  Naples,  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  the  two  republics,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Italy. 
One  object  of  this  alliance,  and  the  prevailing  object  with 

'  The  war  ending  with   the  peace  of    republic  of  Florence   8,600,000  floriiui. 
Perrua,  ia  142S.  Is  said  to  have  cost  the    Ammiiato,  p.  1048. 
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Alfonso,  was  the  implied  guarantee  of  his  succession  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  iUegitimate  son  Ferdinand.  He 
had  no  lawful  issue  ;  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  an  ac- 
quisition of  his  own  valor  should  pass  against  his  will  to  col- 
lateral heirs.  The  pope,  as  feudal  superior  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  Neapolitan  parliament,  the  sole  competent  tribunal, 
confirmed  the  inheritance  of  Ferdinand.^  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  claims  subsisting  in  the  house  of  Anjou,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  reigning  family  of  Aragon  were 
legitimately  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Naples,  though 
force  and  treachery  enabled  them  ultimately  to  obtain  it. 

Alfonso,  sumamed  the  Magnanimous,  was  by  far  the  most 
accomphshed  sovereign  whom  the  fifteenth  century  chamcter 
produced.    The  virtues  of  chivalry  were  combined  **'  '^i*n«>- 
in  him  with  the  patronage  of  letters,  and  with  more  than  their 
patronage,  a  real  enthusiasm  for  learning,  seldom  found  in  a 
king,  and  especially  in  one  so  active  and  ambitious.^    This 
devotion  to  literature  was,  among  the  Italians  of  that  age, 
almost  as  sure  a  passport  to  general  admiration  as  his  more 
chivalrous  perfection.     Magnificence  in  architecture  and  the 
pageantry  of  a  splendid  court  gave  fresh  lustre  to  his  reign. 
The  Neapolitans  perceived  with  grateful  pride  that  he  lived 
almost  entirely  among  them,  in  preference  to  his  patrimonial 
kingdom,  and  forgave  the  heavy  taxes  which  faults  nearly 
allied  to  his  virtues,  profuseness  and  ambition,  compelled  him 
to  impose.*     But  they  remarked  a  very  different  character  in 
his  son.     Ferdinand  was  as  dark  and  vindictive  as  »  ^i 
his  father  was  affable  and  generous.     The  barons, 
who  had  many  opportunities  of  ascertaining  his  disposition, 
began,  immediately  upon  Alfonso's  death,  to  cabal  against  his 
succession,  turning  their  eyes  first  to  the  legitimate  branch 
of  the  family,  and,  on  fitnding  that  prospect  not  favorable,  to 
John,  titular  duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Regnier  of       ^^g. 
Anjou,  who  survived  to  protest  against  the  revolu- 
tion that  had  dethroned  him.    John' was  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  undertake  an  invasion  of  Naples.     Notwithstanding  the 
treaty  concluded  in  1455,  Florence  assisted  him  with  money, 
and  Venice  at  least  with  her  wishes ;  but  Sforza  remained 
anshaken  in  that  alliance  with  Ferdinand  which  his  clear* 

1  GUtnnona,  1.  zzrl.  o.  2.  king  of  an  lllnen.    Sea  other  prooft  of 

<  A  ttory  Is  told,  trae  or  Ikim,  that  Ub  his  lo^e  of  lekten  In  Tliaboeohi.  t   vt 

d»Ugfat  in  hearing  Qnlntos  Curtius  read,  p.  40. 

without  any  other  medicinei  cured  the  *  Qiannone,  1.  xzrl. 
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Figlited  policy  dbsoeraed  to  be  the  best  aafegnard  for  his  own 
dynasty.  A  large  proportioo  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility, 
including  Onsini  prince  of  Tarento,  the  most  poweriul  vassal 
of  the  crown,  rair^  the  banner  of  Anjou,  which  was  sus- 
tained also  by  the  youngest  Piccinino,  the  last  of  the  great 
oondottieri,  under  whose  command  the  veteran>«  of  former 
warfare  rcjoi<'ed  to  ser\'e.  But  John  underwent  the  fate  that 
had  always  attended  his  family  in  their  long  competition  for 
that  throne.  After  some  biiiliant  successes,  his  want  of  re> 
sources,  aggrarated  by  the  defection  of  Genoa,  on  whose 
ancient  enmity  to  the  house  of  Aragon  he  had  relied,  was 
-  perceived  by  the  barons  ot'  his  party,  who,  accord- 

ing to  the  practice  of  their  ancestors,  returned  one 
by  one  to  the  allegiance  of  Ferdinand. 

The  peace  of  Italy  was  little  disturbed,  except  by  a  few 
State  of  domestic  revolutions,  for  several  years  after  this 
Italy  in  tiM  Neapolitan  war.^  Even  the  most  short-sighted 
onSe**^  politicians  were  sometimes  withdrawn  from  selfish 
tfuenth  objects  by  the  a[>palling  progress  of  the  Turks, 
*™  "'^*        though  there  was  not  energy  enough  in  their  ooun- 

>  Tbe  ibDowlDg  distributiOD  of  a  tex  Uie  duke  of  SaTOj  8000 :  Um  dnka  of 

of458.000florinf,imp(MBd.ornth«rpro-  Milan  10,000.     The  republic  of  Ventos 

poped.  in  1464,  to  defray  tbe  expense  of  can  pay  from  ber  rerenues  10.000 :  that 

a  general  war  against  the  Tarku,  will  of  Florence  4000:  the  pope  6U00.    The 

gire  a  notion  of  the  relative  wealth  and  emperor  and  empire  can  raise  G0,0O0; 

reimarces  of  the  Italian  powers:  but  It  is  the  Idng  of  Hnngaxy  80,000  (not  men- 

probHble  that  the  pope  rate<l    himi«lf  at-«mu,  certainly), 

abore  his  fsir  contingent.    Ue  wax  to  The   king   of  France,   in   1414,    had 

pav  W),0(10  florins ;  the  Venetiaim  100,-  2,OrX)/iO0  ducats  of   reTenne ;    but  now 

000;    Ferdirjaud  of  Naples  Mi.'lOf);    the  only  half.     The  king  of   England  liad 

duke  of  Milan  70.(XX);  Florence  60,0(K);  then  as  much;   now  only  700.000.    The 

the  duke  of  Modcna  20.UX) ;  Kicna  15,-  king  of  Spain's  rerenue  aim  is  reduced 

00);    the  marquLi    of  Mnntua    lO.OX);  by  the  wars  from  3,000,000  to  800.(100. 

Lucca  8.fX)0;  the  marquit<  of  Montfcrrat  The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  8,000.000; 

6,0(X).    Siiuondi,  t.  X.  p.  22d.    A  Piniilar  now  900,000.    The  duke  of  Milan  had 

asueMment  occurs  (p.  307)  where  tbe  pro-  sunk  from  1.000,000  to  600.000  :  Venice 

portions  are  not  quite  the  same.  from  l.lUO.OOO,  which  she  possessed  in 

Perhaps  it  ma>  be  worth  while  to  ex-  1423,  to  8IX),000 :  Ftorence  from  400,000 

tract   an  estimate    of  the  force  of  all  to  20r).000. 

Christian  powers,   written  about    1454,  These   statistical   calenlatloiM,  which 

from  Sanulo's  Lives  of  the    Doges   of  are  not  quite  accurate  as  to  Venice,  and 

Venice,  p.  063.    Some  parts,   bovever,  probably  much  less  so  as  to  some  other 

appear  Tcry  quMStiouable.    Th«>  king  of  states,  are  chiefly  remarkable  as   they 

Vrancp.  it  lA  said,  can  rali<e  3').i)'M)  men-  maiifest    that   compreheasiTe  spirit  of 

at-arins;  bat  for  any  fon'i^^n  enterprise  treating  all    the    powers  of  Europe  as 

Only  lo.O^JO.    TfH*  king  of  Eoxiaud  can  parts  of  a  common  system  which  began 

do  the  same.    These  powers  are  exactly  to  actuate  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth 

equal ;  otherwise  one  of  the  two  would  century.      Of  these  enlarged  Tiews  of 

be   destroyed.     The    king   of  Scotland,  policy  the  writings  of  .£i>eas   Sylrina 

**ch'  i  signore  di  grand!  paesi  e  popoli  aflbrd  an  eminent  instance.    Besides  the 

con  grande  porcrt^,''  can  raiv  10,000  more  general  and  insensible  causes,  the 

men-at-cums :   the   king  of  Norway  the  increase  of  nayigation  and  reTiral  of  Ut> 

same :     the     king    of    Spain    (Ca«tile)  eniture,  this  mav  be  ascribed  to  the  con- 

V0,000 :    the   king   of    Portugal    60<» :  tinual  danger  from  the  progress  of  the 
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dls  to  form  any  concerted  plans  for  their  own  security.  Venice 
maintained  a  long  but  ultimately  an  unsuccessful  contest  with 
Mahomet  II.  for  her  maritime  acquisitions  in  Greece  and 
Albania ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  relieved  Italy  from 
its  immediate  terror  that  the  ambitious  republic  endeavored 
to  extend  its  territories  by  encroaching  on  the  house  of  £ste. 
Kor  had  MUan  shown  much  disposition  towards  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
a^randizement.     Francesco  Sforza  had  been  suc- 
ceeded, such  is  the  condition  of  despotic  governments,  by  his 
son  Graleazzo,  a  tyrant  more  execrable  than  the  worst  of  the 
Yisconti.     His  extreme  cruelties,  and  the  insolence  of  a  de« 
bauchery  that  gloried  in  the   public  dishonor  of  families, 
excited  a  few  daring  spirits  to  assassinate  him. 
The  Milanese  profited  by  a  tyrannicide  the  perpe- 
trators of  which  they  had  not  courage  or  gratitude  to  protect. 
The  regency  of  Bonne  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  infant  duke 
Gian  Gkdeazzo,  deserved  the  praise  of  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion.    But  it  was  overthrown  in  a  few  years  by  Ludovico 
Sforza,  sumamed  the  Moor,  her  husband's  brother ; 
who,  while  he  proclaimed  his  n'ephew's  majontj 
and  affected  to  treat  him  as  a  sovereign,  hardly  disguised  in 
his  conduct  towards  foreign  states  that  he  had  usurped  for 
himself  the  sole  direction  of  government. 

The  annals  of  one  of  the  few  surviving  republics,  that  of 
Genoa,  present  to  us,  during  the  fifteenth  as  well  qJ^jq' 
as  the  preceding  century,  an  unceasing  series  of  that  age, 
revolutions,  the  shortest  enumeration  of  which  would  occupy 
several  pages.  Tom  by  the  factions  of  Adomi  and  Fregosi, 
equal  and  eternal  rivals,  to  whom  the  whole  patrician  families 
of  Doria  and  Fieschi  were  content  to  become  secondary, 
sometimes  sinking  from  weariness  of  civil  tumult  into  the 
grasp  of  Milan  or  France,  and  again,  from  impatience  of 
foreign  subjection,  starting  back  firom  servitude  to  anarchy, 
the  Genoa  of  those  ages  exhibits  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
calm  and  regular  aristocracy  of  the  next  three  centuries. 
The  latest  revolution  within  the  compass  of  this  work  was 
in  1488,  when  the  duke  of  Milan  became  sovereign,  and 
Adomo  holding  the  office  of  doge  as  his  lieutenant. 

Florence,  the  most  illustrious  and  fortunate  of  Italian  re- 
ottoman  arms,  which  led  the  poUtielanfl    thenaouroeBanddlspoiitioiitof  Ghrtotlai 
of  that  part  of  Europe  most  exposed  to    states 
4iem  Into  more  eztensire  Tiftwii  as  tr 
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publics,  was  now  rapidly  descending  from  her  rank  among 
and  of  firee  commonwealths,  though  smnxHinded  with  more 

***""*•       than  usual  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.     We 
must  take  up  the  story  of  that  city  from  the  rerolution  <^ 
1382,  which  restored  the  ancient  Gruelf  aristocracy,  or  party 
of  the  Albizi,  to  the  ascendency  of  which  a  popuhur  insurrec- 
tion had  stripped  theuL     Fifty  years  elapsed  during  which 
this  party  retained  the  gOTemment  in  its  own  hands  with  few 
Attempts  at  disturbance.    Their  principal  adversaries  had  been 
exiled,  according  to  the  inyariable  and  perhaps  necessary  cus- 
tom of  a  republic ;  the  populace  and  inferior  artisans  were 
dispirited  by  their  ill  success.     Compared  with  the  leaders  of 
other  factions,  Maso  degF  Albizi,  and  Nicola  di  Uzzano,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  his  party,  were  attached 
to  a  constitutional  liberty.     Yet  so  difficult  is  it  for  any  gov- 
ernment which  does  not  rest  on  a  broad  basis  of  public  con- 
sent to  avoid  injustice,  that  they  twice  deemed  it  necessary 
to  violate  the  ancient  constitution.     In  1393,  after  a  partial 
movement  in  behalf  of  the  vanquished  faction,  they  assembled 
a  parliament,  and  established  what  was  technically  called  at 
Florence  a  Balia.^    This  was  a  temporary  delegation  of  sov- 
ereignty to  a  number,  generally  a  considerable  number,  of 
citizens,  who  during  the  period  of  their  dictatorship  named 
the  magistrates,  instead  of  drawing  them  by  lot,  and  banished 
suspected  individuals.     A  precedent  so  dangerous  was  event- 
ually fatal  to  themselves  and  to  the  freedom  of  their  country. 
Besides  this  temporary  balia,  the  regular  scrutinies  perio£- 
cally  made  in  order  to  replenish  the  bags  out  of  which  the 
names  of  all  magistrates  were  drawn  by  lot,  according  to  the 
constitution  established  in  1328,  were  so  managed  as  to  ex- 
clude all  persons  disaffected  to  the  dominant  faction.     But, 
for  still  greater  security,  a  council  of  two  hundred  was  formed 
in  1411,  out  of  those  alone  who  had  enjoyed  some  of  the 
higher  offices  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  period  of  the 
aristocratical  ascendency,  through  which  every  proposition 
was  to  pass  before  it  could  be  submitted  to  the  two  legislative 
councils.*    These  precautions  indicate  a  government  conscious 
of  public  enmity ;  and  if  the  Albizi  had  continued  to  sway 
the  republic  of  Florence,  their  jealousy  of  the  people  would 
have  suggested  still  more  innovations,  till  the  constitution  luid 

1  Ammimto,  p.  S40  t  ib.  p.  961. 
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acquired,  in  legal  form  as  well  as  substance,  an  absolutely 
aristocratical  character. 

But,  while  crushing  with  deliberate  severity  their  avowed 
adversaries,  the  ruling  party  had  lefl  one  family  whose  pru- 
dence gave  no  reasonable  excuse  for  pei*secuting  rim  of  the 
them,  and  whose  popularity  as  well  as  wealth  ren-  '**^**^* 
dered  the  experiment  hazardous.  The  Medici  were  among 
the  most  considerable  of  the  new  or  plebeian  nobility.  From 
the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  their  name  not  very 
unirequently  occurs  in  the  domestic  and  military  annals  of 
Florence.*  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  who  had  been  partially  im- 
plicated in  the  democratical  revolution  that  lasted  from  1378 
to  1382,  escaped  proscription  on  the  revival  of  the  Guelf 
party,  though  some  of  his  family  were  afterwards  banished. 
Throughout  the  long  depression  of  the  popular  faction  the 
hot^se  of  Medici  was  always  regarded  as  their  consolation 
and  their  hope.  That  house  was  now  represented  by  Gio- 
vanni,^ whose  immense  wealth,  honorably  acquired  by  com- 
mercial dealings,  which  had  already  rendered  the  name  cele- 
brated in  Europe,  was  expended  with  liberality  and  magnifi- 
cence. Of  a  mild  temper,  and  averse  to  cabals,  Giovanni 
de'  Medici  did  not  attempt  to  set  up  a  party,  and  contented 
himself  with  repressing  some  fresh  encroachments  on  the 
popular  part  of  the  constitution  which  the  Albizi  were  dis- 
posed to  make.'  They,  in  their  turn,  freely  admitted  him  to 
that  share  in  public  councils  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his 
eminence  and  virtues ;  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  their  admin- 
istration was  not  illiberally  exclusive.  But,  on  the  death  of 
Giovanni,  his  son  Ck)smo  de'  Medici,  inheriting  his  father's 
riches  and  estimation,  with  more  talents  and  more  ambition, 
thought  it  time  to  avail  himself  of  the  popularity  belonging 
to  his  name.  By  extensive  connections  with  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  Italy,  especially  with  Sforza,  he  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  citizen  of  Florence.  The  oligarchy  were 
more  than  ever  unpopular.     Their  administration  since  1382 

1  Tb«  Medki  ue  enmnerated  by  VII-  SalTaBtro  de'  Medid.    Their  ftanlHee  art 

lani  among  the  ehleft  of  the  Black  &ctk>n  aatd  per  lango  tratto  allootaBarai.    Am- 

in  1804f  I.  Tiii.  o.  71.    One  of  that  fiunlly  mimto,  p.  W2.    NeTertheless,  h\a  being 

beheaded  by  order  of  the  dake  of  drawn   gonfidonier  in   1421    created   a 


Athene  in  1348,  1.  zii.  e.  2.    It  Is  sin-  great  eeiiMtion  in  the  city,  and  prepared 

Klar  that  Mr.  Roecoe  should  reftr  their  the  way  to  the  eubeequent  retoladon 

)t  appearance  in  history,  as  he  seems  Ibid.    MachlaTelli.  1.  It. 

to  do.  to  the  siege  of  Searperia  in  1361.  *  HaohiaTeUi,  Istoria  Viorent.  L  It 
tQwrannl  was  not  nearly  related  to 
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had  indeed  been  in  general  eminently  successful ;  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Pisa  and  of  other  Tuscan  cities  had  aggrandized  the 
republic,  while  from  the  port  of  Leghorn  her  ships  had  begun 
to  trade  with  Alexandria,  and  sometimes  to  contend  with  the 
Genoese.^  But  an  un prosperous  war  with  Lucca  diminished 
a  reputation  which  was  never  sustained  by  public  affection. 
Cosmo  and  his  fnends  aggravated  the  errors  of  the  govern- 
ment,  which  having  lost  its  wise  and  temperate  leader  Nicola 
di  Uzzano,  had  fallen  into  the  rasher  hands  of  Rinaldo  degF 
Albizi.  He  incurred  the  blame  of  being  the  first  aggressor 
in  a  struggle  which  had  become  inevitable.  Cosmo  was 
1438  arrested  by  command  of  a  gonfalonier  devoted  to 
the  Albizi,  and  condemned  to  banishment  But  the 
oligarchy  had  done  too  much  or  too  little.  The  city  was  full 
of  his  friends ;  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  in  hb  exile 
attested  the  sentiments  of  Italy.  Next  year  he  was  recalled 
in  triumph  to  Florence,  and  the  Albizi  were  completely 
overthrown. 

It  is  vain  to  expect  that  a  victorious  faction  will  scruple 
to  retaliate  upon  its  enemies  a  still  greater  measure  of  in- 
justice than  it  experienced  at  their  hands.  The  vanquished 
have  no  rights  in  the  eyes  of  a  conqueror.  The  sword  of  re- 
turning exiles,  flushed  by  victory  and  incensed  by  suffering, 
falb.  successively  upon  their  enemies,  upon  those  whom  they 
suspect  of  being  enemies,  upon  those  who  may  hereafter  be- 
come such.  The  Albizi  had  in  general  respected  the  legal 
forms  of  their  free  republic,  which  good  citizens,  and  per- 
haps themselves,  might  hope  one  day  to  see  more  effective. 
The  Medici  made  all  their  government  conducive  to  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  A  multitude  of  noble  citizens  were  driven 
from  their  country ;  some  were  even  put  to  death.  A  balia 
was  appointed  for  ten  years  to  exclude  all  the  Albizi  from 
magistracy,  and,  for  the  sake  of  this  security  to  the  ruling 
faction,  to  supersede  the  legitimate  institutions  of  the  republic 

1  The  Florentines  sent  their  first  mer-  dlk  andoloth  of  gold  had  nerer  flourished 

ihsnt-«hip  to  Alexandria  in  1422,  with  so  much.   Architecture  shone  under  Bru- 

great  and  anxious  hopes.    Prayers  were  nelleschi :  literature  under  LeonardAredn 

ordered  for  the  success  of  the  republic  br  and  Filelfb.  p.  077.    There  is  some  truth 

sea,  and  an   embassy  despatched  with  in  M.  Sismondi^s  remark,  tliat  the  Medid 

S resents  to  conciliate  the  Sultan  of  Ba-  liaye  derived  part  of  their  glory  flromUieir 

ylon,  that  is,  of  Grand  Cairo.    Ammi-  predooessors  in  gorernment,  whom  they 

rato,  p.  997.    Florence  had  neTer  before  subverted,  and  whom  they  have  rendered 

been  so  wealthy.    The  circulating  money  obscure.    But  the  Bfilanese  war,  breaking 

was  reckoned  (perhaps  extr&yaganMy)  at  out  in  1428,  tended  a  good  deal  to  im- 

4j000,00f)  florins.    The  manu&ctures  of  poverish  the  city. 
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After  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  dictatorial  power  waa 
renewed  on  pretence  of  fresh  danger,  and  this  was  repeated 
six  times  in  twenty-one  years.^  In  1455  the  constitutional 
mode  of  drawing  magistrates  was  permitted  to  revive,  against 
the  wishes  of  some  of  the  leading  pai'ty.  They  had  good 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  a  liberty  which  was  incompatible  with 
their  usurpation.  The  gonfaloniers,  drawn  at  random  from 
among  respectable  citizens,  began  to  act  with  an  indepen- 
dence to  which  the  new  oligarchy  was  little  accustomed* 
Cosmo,  indeed,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  party,  perceiv- 
ing that  some  who  had  acted  in  subordination  to  him  were 
looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  becoming  themselves  its 
leaders,  was  not  unwilling  to  throw  upon  them  the  unpopu 
lainty  attached  to  an  usurpation  by  which  he  had  maintained 
his  influence.  Without  his  apparent  participation,  though 
not  a^inst  his  will,  the  free  constitution  was  again  suspended 
by  a  balia  appointed  for  the  nomination  of  magistrates ;  and 
the  regular  drawing  of  names  by  lot  seems  never  to  have 
been  restored.*  Cosmo  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1464. 
His  son,  Piero  de'  Medici,  though  not  deficient  in  either  vir- 
tues or  abilities,  seemed  too  infirm  in  health  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.  At  least,  he  could  only  be  chosen 
by  a  sort  of  hereditary  title,  which  the  party  above  mentioned, 
some  from  patriotic,  more  from  selfish  motives,  were  reluc- 
tant to  admit.  A  strong  opposition  was  raised  to  the  familj 
pretensions  of  the  Medici.  Like  all  Florentine  factions,  il 
trusted  to  violence ;  and  the  chance  of  arms  was  not  in  its 
favor.  From  this  revolution  in  1466,  when  some  of  the 
most  considerable  citizens  were  banished,  we  may  date  an 
acknowledged  supremacy  in  the  house  of  Medici,  the  chief 
of  which  nominated  the  regular  magistrates,  and  drew  to 
himself  the  whole  conduct  of  the  republic* 

The  two  sons  of  Piero,  Lorenzo  and  Julian,  especially  the 
former,  though  young  at  their  father's  deaths  assumed,  by  the 
request  of  their  friends,  the  reigns  of  government  i^^j^jj^ 
It  was  impossible  that,  among  a  people  who  had  de'  Medid. 
so  many  recollections  to  attach  to  tiie  name  of  lib-  ^'^'  ^^^' 
erty,  among  so  many  citizens  whom  their  ancient  constitution 
invited  to  public  trust,  the  control  of  a  single  family  should 

1  HftohiftTelllf  1.  T. ;  Ammiisto  The  t\ro  latter  are  perpetual  refereneet 

s  Ammirato,  t.  il.  p.  82-87.  in  this  part  of  history,  where  no  other  is 

Ammlrato,  p.  98;  Roecoe^s  Lorenso  made. 
*     Vedlci,  eh.  2 ;  Machiayelli ;  Slsmondi. 
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excite  no  dissatisfaction ;  and  perhaps  their  want  of  any  posi- 
tive aathoritj  heightened  the  appearance  of  osurpation  in 
their  influence.  But,  if  the  people's  wish  to  resign  their 
freedom  gives  a  title  to  accept  the  government  of  a  oountiy, 
the  Medici  were  no  usurpers.  That  fiunilj  never  lost  the 
affections  of  the  populace.  The  cry  of  Palle,  Palle  (their 
armY>rial  distinction),  would  at  any  time  rouse  the  Florentines 
to  defend  the  chosen  patrons  of  the  republic  If  their  sub- 
stantial influence  could  before  be  questioned,  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Pazzi,  wherein  Julian  perished,  excited  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  surviving  brother,  that  never  ceased  during  his  life. 
Nor  was  this  anything  mmatoral,  or  any  severe  reproach  to 
Florence.  All  around,  in  Lombaidy  and  Bomagna,  the  lamp 
of  liberty  had  long  since  been  extinguished  in  blood.  The 
freedom  of  Siena  and  Genoa  was  dearly  purchased  by  revo- 
lutionary proscriptions;  that  of  Yenioe  was  only  a  name. 
The  republic  which  had  preserved  longest,  and  with  greatest 
purity,  that  vestal  fire,  had  at  least  no  relative  degradation  to 
fear  in  surrendering  heiself  to  Lorenzo  de'  MedicL  I  need 
not  in  this  place  expatiate  upon  what  the  name  instantly  sug- 
gests, the  patronage  of  science  and  art,  and  the  constellation 
of  scholars  and  poets,  of  architects  and  painters,  whose  re- 
flected beams  cast  their  radiance  around  his  head.  His  polit- 
ical reputation,  though  £ar  less  durable,  was  in  his  own  age 
as  conspicuous  as  that  which  he  acquired  in  the  history  of 
letters.  Equally  active  and  sagacious,  he  held  his  way 
through  the  varying  combinations  of  Italian  policy,  always 
with  credit,  and  generally  with  success.  Florence,  if  not  en- 
riched, was  upon  the  whole  aggrandized  during  his  adminis- 
tration, which  was  exposed  to  some  severe  storms  from  the 
unscrupulous  adversaries,  Sixtus  IV.  and  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  whom  he  was  compelled  to  resist.  As  a  patriot,  in- 
deed, we  never  can  bestow  upon  Lorenzo  de^  Medid  the 
meed  of  disinterested  virtue.  He  completed  that  subversion 
of  the  Florentine  republic  which  his  two  immediate  ancestors 
had  so  weU  prepared.  The  two  coundls,  her  r^ular  legisla- 
ture, he  superseded  by  a  permanent  senate  of  seventy  per 
sons ;  ^  whUe  the  goiu&lonier  and  priors,  become  a  mockery 

1  Anuninto,  p.  145.    Machlatel  nys  wen  dow  abolished,  yet  from  M.  ffii- 

(1.  Tiii.)  ttiftt  thte  wu  done  ristringere  fl  mondi,  t.  xl.  p.  ISS,  who  quotes  an  aattMir 

goremo^e  ehe  ledeliberaaoni  impwtentl  I  hare  not  seen,  and  from  Nardi,  p.  7, 

ii  ridooemexo  in  minore  numero.     But  I  ahonld  infer  toat  they  still  twinaHy 

though  it  rather  appears  from  Ammi-  snbaiated. 
rsto^s  ezpreeriooj  that  (he  tivocoondli 
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BDd  pageant  to  keep  up  the  illusion  of  liberty,  were  taught 
that  in  exercising  a  legitimate  authority  without  the  sanction 
of  their  prince,  a  name  now  first  heard  at  Florence,  they  in- 
curred the  risk  of  punishment  for  their  audacity.*  Even  the 
total  dilapidation  of  his  commercial  wealth  was  repaired  at  the 
cost  of  the  state ;  and  the  republic  disgracefully  screened  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Medici  by  her  own.^  But  compared  with 
the  statesmen  of  his  age,  we  can  reproach  Lorenzo  with 
no  heinous  crime.  He  had  many  enemies ;  his  descendants 
had  many  more ;  but  no  unequivocal  charge  of  treachery  or 
assassination  has  been  substantiated  against  his  memory.  By 
the  side  of  Graleazzo  or  Ludovico  Sforza,  of  Ferdinand  or 
his  son  Alfonso  of  Naples,  of  the  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  ^^  ^^g^ 
he  shines  with  unspotted  lustre.  So  much  was 
Lorenzo  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  that  his  premature 
death  has  frequently  been  considered  as  the  cause  of  those 
unhappy  revolutions  that  speedily  ensued,  and  which  his  fore- 
sight would,  it  was  imagined,  have  been  able  to  prevent ;  an 
opinion  which,  whether  founded  in  probability  or  otherwise, 
attests  the  common  sentiment  about  his  character. 

If  indeed  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  could  not  have  changed  the 
destinies  of  Italy,  however  premature  his  death  p^^^Qgion, 
may  appear  if  we  consider  the  ordinary  duration  of  vrsnce 
of  human  existence,  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  ""^^  ^"p^**- 

iCambl,  a  gonfklonier  of  Justloef  had,  debt  waa  diminished  one  half.     Bfany 

In  concert  with  the  prion,  admonished  charitable  foundations  were  suppressed, 

some  public  officers  for  a  breach  of  duty.  The  circulating  specie  was  taken  at  one- 

Fu  giudicato  questo  atto  molto  superbo,  fifth  below  its  nominal  value  in  payment 

■ays  Ammirato,  che  senxa  participaiione  of  taxes,  while  the  gOTemment  continued 

di  Lorenao  de'  Hedici,  principe  del  go-  to  issue  it  at  its  former  rate.    Thus  was 

▼emo,  fosse  seguito,  che  in  Pisa  in  quel  Lorenio  reimbursed  a  part  of  his  loss  at 

tempos!  ritroTaya.    p.  184.    The  gonfii-  the  expense  of  all  his  fellow-citixens.    Sis« 

lonier  was  fined  for  executing  his  con-  mondi,  t.  xi.  p.  847.   It  is  slightly  alluded 

stitutional  ftinotlons.    This  was  a  down-  to  by  Bfachiayel. 

right  confession  that  the  republic  was  at       The  rast  expenditure  of  the  Medici  for 

an  end ;  and  all  it  provokes  M.  Sismondi  the  sake  of  political  influence  would  of 

to  say  is  not  too  much,  t.  xi.  p.  845.  itself    have  absorbed   all  their  profits. 

s  Since    the   Hedici    took    on    them-  Cosmo  is  said  by  Guicciardini  to  have 

■elves  the  character  of  princes,  they  had  spent  400.000  ducats  in  building  churches, 

forgotten  how  to  be  merchants.    But,  monastenes,  and  other   public   works 

Imprudently  enough,  they  had  not  dis-  1.  i.  p.  91.    The  expenses  of  the  fiunily 

continued  their  commerce,  which  was  between    1484  and  1471,  in  buildings, 

of  course  mismanaged  by  agents  whom  charities,  and  taxes  alone,  amounted  to 

they  did  not  overlook.    The  consequence  863.766  florins ;  equal  in  value,  according 

was  the  complete  dilapidation  of  their  to  Sismoodi,  to  8l000,000  francs  at  pree* 

vast  fortune.    The  public  revenues  had  ent.     Hist,  des  R^publ.  t.  x.  p.  178. 

been  for  some  years  applied  to  make  up  They  seem  to    have  advanced  moneys 

Its  deficiencies.    But  from  the  measures  Imprudently,  through  their  agents,  to 

adopted  by  the  republic,  if  we  may  still  Edward  IV.,  who  was  not  the  best  of 

urn  that  name,  she  should  appear  to  have  debtors.   Comines,  MAm.  de  Cbarlw  VHL 

eonridersd  herself,  rather  than  Lorenao,  1.  vli.  o.  6. 
as  the  debtor.   The  interest  of  the  publlo 

TOL.  I.— M.  81 
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his  own  welfare,  perhaps  for  his  glory,  he  had  lived  out  the 
foil  measure  of  his  time.  An  age  of  new  and  uncommon 
revolutions  was  about  to  arise,  among  the  earliest  of  which 
the  temporary  downfall  of  his  family  was  to  be  reckoned. 
The  long-contested  succession  of  Naples  was  again  to  involve 
Italy  in  war.  The  ambition  of  strangers  was  once  more  to 
desolate  her  plains.  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples  had  reigned 
for  thirty  years  after  the  discomfiture  of  his  competitor  with 
success  and  ability ;  but  with  a  degree  of  ill  faith  as  well  aa 
tyranny  towards  his  subjects  that  rendered  his  government 
deservedly  odious.  His  son  Alfonso,  whose  succession  seemed 
now  near  at  hand,  was  still  more  marked  by  these  vices  than 
himself.^  Meanwhile,  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
had  legally  descended,  after  the  death  of  old  Regnier,  to 
Regnier  duke  of  Lorraine,  his  grandson  by  a  daughter; 
whose  marriage  into  the  house  of  Lorraine  had,  however, 
60  displeased  her  father,  that  he  bequeathed  his  Neapolitan 
title,  along  with  his  real  patrimony,  the  county  of  Provence, 
to  a  count  of  Maine ;  by  whose  testament  they  became  vested 
in  the  crown  of  France.  Louis  XI.,  while  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Provence,  gave  himself  no  trouble  about  Naples. 
But  Charles  VIII.,  inheriting  his  father's  ambition  without 
that  cool  sagacity  which  restrained  it  in  general  from  im- 
practicable attempts,  and  far  better  circumstanced  at  home 
than  Louis  had  ever  been,  was  ripe  for  an  expedition  to 
vindicate  his  pretensions  upon  Naples,  or  even  for  more 
extensive  projects.  It  was  now  two  centuries  since  the 
kings  of  France  had  begun  to  aim,  by  intervals,  at  conquests 
in  Italy.  Philip  the  Fair  and  his  successors  were  anxious 
to  keep  up  a  connection  with  the  Guelf  party,  and  to  be 
considered  its  natural  heads,  as  the  German  emperors  were 
of  the  Ghibelins.  The  long  English  wars  changed  all  views 
of  the  court  of  France  to  self-defence.  But  in  the  fifteenth 
century  its  plans  of  aggrandizement  beyond  the  Alps  began 
to  revive.  Several  times,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  republic 
of  Grenoa  put  itself  under  the  dominion  of  France.  The 
dukes  of  Savoy,  possessing  most  part  of  Piedmont,  and  mas- 
ters of  the  mountain-passes,  were,  by  birth,  intermarriage, 
and  habitual  policy,  completely  dedicated  to  the  French  in- 

1  ComliMS,  who  tpeaks  snfflcieQaj  ill  cruel  que  lul,  ne  plus  nmn-fals,  m  plof 
of  the  &ther,  turns  up  the  eon's  ehuracter  Ticienx  et  plus  infect,  ne  plus  founnand 
W7  eoQCieelj :  Nul  homme  n'a  este  plus    que  loL    L  TiL  o.  1& 
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terests.*  Ip  the  former  wars  of  Ferdinand  against  the  house 
of  Anjou,  Pope  Pius  II.,  a  very  enlightened  statesman,  fore- 
saw the  danger  of  Italy  from  the  prevailing  influence  of 
France,  and  deprecated  the  introduction  of  her  armies.^  But 
at  that  time  the  central  parts  of  Lombardy  were  held  by  a 
man  equally  renowned  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician,  Francesco 
Sforza.  Conscious  that  a  claim  upon  his  own  dominions  sub- 
sisted in  the  house  of  Orleans,  he  maintained  a  strict  alliance 
with  the  Aragonese  dynasty  at  Naples,  as  having  a  common 
interest  against  France.  But  after  his  death  the  connection 
between  Milan  and  Naples  came  to  be  weakened.  In  the 
new  system  of  alliances  Milan  and  Florence,  sometimes  in- 
cluding Venice,  were  combined  against  Ferdinand  and  Sixtus 
IV.,  an  unprincipled  and  restless  pontiff.  Ludovico  Sforza, 
who  had  usurped  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew  the  duke 
of  Milan,  found,  as  that  young  man  advanced  to  maturity, 
that  one  crime  required  to  be  completed  by  another.  To 
depose  and  murder  his  ward  was,  however,  a  scheme  that 
prudence,  though  not  conscience,  bade  him  hesitate  to  exe- 
cute. He  had  rendered  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  Piero  de* 
Medici,  Lorenzo's  heir,  his  decided  enemies.  A  revolution 
at  Milan  would  be  the  probable  result  of  his  continuing 
in  usurpation.  In  these  circumstances  Ludovico 
Sforza  excited  the  king  of  France  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Naples.* 

So  long  as  the  three  great  nations  of  Europe  were  unable 
to  put  forth  their  natural  strength  through  internal  separation 
or  foreign  war,  the  Italians  had  so  little  to  dread  for  their 
independence,  that  their  policy  was  altogether  directed  to 
regulating  the  domestic  hjLknce  of  power  among  themselves. 

1  Denina,  Storfat  dell*  Italia  Occiden-  armis  ejid,  neqne  id  ItaUas  llbertati  00% 
tale,  t.  ii.  passim.     LoxiIb  XI.  treated  ducere ;  Gallos.  si  regnum  obtinuisseni 
Sayoy  as  a  fief  of  France  ;  interfering  in  Senaa  hand  dubM  subactaros;  Florentinof 
all  its  a&irs,  and  e-ren  taking  on  himself  adversas  lilia  nihil   actaros ;   Borsinm 
the  regency  after  the  death  of  Phllibert  I.,  MatinsB  ducem  Gallls  galliorem  videri 
under  pretence  of  prerenting  disorders.  FlaminisD  regulos  ad  Fnncos  inclinare ; 
p.  185.     The  marqnis  of  Stduzigo,  who  Oenuam  Francis  subesse.  et  cifitatem 
poesetued  considerable  territories-  in  the  Astensem ;  ■  si   pontifez    Komanus    all- 
south  of  Pl^dmontf  had  done  homage  to  quando  Francorum  amicus  assumatur, 
France  ever  since  1858  (p.  40 ),  though  nihil  reliqui  in  Italic  remanere  quod  non 
to  the  injury  of  his  real  superior,  the  transeat  In  Gallorum  nomen ;  tueri  m 
dukeofSaToy.   This  gaye  France  another  Italiam,    dum   Ferdinandum   tueretur. 
pretext  for  interference  in  Italy,    p.  187.  Commentar.    Pii  Secundi,  1.  It.  p.  96. 

*  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  in  a   conference  Spondamus,  who  led  me  to  this  passage, 

with  Pius  II.  at  Florence,  having  ex-  is  very  angry ;  but  the  year  1494  prof^ 

pressed  his  surprise  that  the  pope  should  Pius  II.  to  be  a  wary  statesman, 

support  Ferdinand :   Pontifez  hand  fe-  *  Ouioclardinl,  1. 1. 
windnm  ftiisse  ait,regem  a  se  oonstitutom. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  more  enlarged 
new  of  Europe  would  have  manifested  the  necessity  of 
reconciling  petty  animosities,  and  sacrificing  petty  ambition, 
ui  order  to  preserve  the  nationality  of  their  governments ; 
not  by  attempting  to  melt  down  Lombards  and  Neapolitans, 
principalities  and  republics,  into  a  single  monarchy,  but  by 
the  more  just  and  rational  scheme  of  a  common  federation. 
The  politicians  of  Italy  were  abundantly  competent,  as  far  as 
cool  and  clear  understandings  could  render  them,  to  perceive 
the  interests  of  their  country.  But  it  is  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence that  the  highest  and  surest  wisdom,  even  in  matters 
of  policy,  should  never  be  unconnected  with  virtue.  In  re- 
lieving himself  from  an  immediate  danger,  Ludovioo  Sfbrza 
overlooked  the  consideration  that  the  presumptive  heir  of 
the  king  of  France  claimed  by  an  ancient  title  that  princi- 
pality of  Milan  which  he  was  compassing  by  usurpation  and 
murder.  But  neither  Milan  nor  Naples  was  free  from  other 
claimants  than  France,  nor  was  she  reserved  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested the  spoil  of  Italy.  A  louder  and  a  louder  strain  of 
warlike  dissonance  will  be  heard  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  gulf.  The  dark  and 
wily  Ferdinand,  the  rash  and  lively  Maximilian,  are  pre- 
paring to  hasten  into  the  lists ;  the  schemes  of  ambition  are 
assuming  a  more  comprehensive  aspect ;  and  the  controversy 
of  Neapolitan  succession  is  to  expand  into  the  long  rivalry 
between  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria.  But  here,  while 
Italy  is  still  untouched,  and  before  as  yet  the  first  lances  of 
France  gleam  along  the  defUes  of  the  Alps,  we  close  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   HTSTORT   OF   SPAIN  TO   THE  CONQUEST   OF  ORANADA 


Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths— Conqnest  of  Spain  by  the  Moon— Gradual  ReTlTal  of 
the  Spanish  Nation  —  Kingdoms  of  Leon,  Aragon,  Nararre,  and  Castile,  succes 
sively  formed  —  Charterrd  Towns  of  Castile  —  Military  Orders  —  Conquest  of  Fer-       / 
dlnand  III.  and  James  of  Aragon  —  Causes  of  the  Delay  in  expelling  the  Moors —     "fyj^jl^^  ^ 
History  of  Castile  continued  —  Character  of  the  GoTerDment —  Peter  the  Cruel  — 

House  of  Trastamaro — John  11.  —  Henry  IV .  —  Constitution  of  Castile — National         ^ 

Assamblies  or  Cortes — their  constituent  Parts — Right  of  "intxation  —  Legislation 
—  PrlTy  Council  of  Castile  — Laws  for  the  Protection  of  Liberty  —  Imperfectloni 
of  tike  Constitution  —  Aragon  — its  History  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Cen- 
turies—  disputed  Succession  —  Constitution  of  Aragon  —  Free  Spirit  of  its  Aria- 
tocracy — PriTllege  of  Union  —  Powers  of  the  Justi» — Legal  Securities  —  Illus- 
trations—  other  Constitutional  Laws — Valencia  and  Catalonia — Union  of  two 
Crowns  by  the  Marriage  of  Vtrdinand  and  Isabella  -;  Conquest  of  Granada. 

The  history  of  Spain  during  the  middle  ages  ought  to 
commence  widi  the  dynasty  of  the  Visigoths;  aKi,i«ioinof 
nation  among  the  first  that  assaulted  and  over-  visiaoths  in 
threw  the  Roman  Empire,  and  whose  establish-  ^^*' 
ment  preceded  by  nearly  half  a  century  the  inva<«ion  of 
Clovis.     Vanquished  by   that  conqueror  in   the   battle  of 
Poitiers,  the  Gothic  monarchs  lost  their  extensive  dominions 
In  Graul,  and  transferred  their  residence  from  Toulouse  to 
Toledo.    But  I  will  not  detain  the  reader  by  naming  one  sov- 
ereign of  that  obscure  race.     It  may  suffice  to  mention  that 
the  Visigothic  monarchy  differed  in  several  respects  from  that       /^\  k-  ^ 
of  the  Franks  during  the  same  period.     The  crown  was  less  ^ 
hereditary,  or  at  Wst  the  regular  succession  was  more  ire-    / 
quently  disturbed.     The  prelates  had  a  still  more  command- 
ing influence  in  temporal  government.     The  distinction  of 
Romans  and  barbarians  was  less  marked,  the  laws  more  uni-  ^  C\JU^ 
form,  and  approaching  nearly  to  the  imperial  code.     The 
power  of  the  sovereign  was   perhaps  more  limited  by  an 
aristocratical  council   than  in  France,  but  it  never  yielded 
to  the  dangerous  influence  of  mayors  of  the  palace.     Civil 
wars  and  disputed  successions  were  very  frequent,  but  the 
integrity  of  the  kingdom  was  not  violated  by  the  custom  of 
paitition. 
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Spain,  after  remairing  for  nearly  three  centaries  in  die 
GonquMt  possession  of  the  Visigoths,  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
bythe  the  Saracens  in  712.     The  fervid  and  iri*esistible 

enthusiasm  which  distinguished  the  youthful  period 
of  Mohammedism  might  sufficiently  account  for  this  conquest, 
even  if  we  could  not  assign  additional  causes  —  the  factions 
which  divided  the  Goths,  tlie  resentment  of  disappointed  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne,  the  provocations,  as  has  been  generally 
believed,  of  count  Julian,  and  the  temerity  that  risked  the 
fate  of  an  empire  on  the  chances  of  a  single  battle.^  It  is 
more  surprising  that  a  remnant  of  this  ancient  monarchy 
should  not  only  have  preserved  its  national  liberty  and  name 
in  the  northern  mountains,  but  waged  for  some  centuries  a 
successful,  and  generally  an  offensive  warfare  against  the  con- 
querors, till  the  balance  was  completely  turned  in  its  favor, 
and  the  Moors  were  compelled  to  maintain  almost  as  obstinate 
and  protracted  a  contest  for  a  small  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
But  the  Arabian  monarchs  of  Cordova  found  in  their  success 
and  imagined  security  a  pretext  for  indolence ;  even  in  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  contemplation  of  the  magnificent 
architecture  of  their  mosques  and  palaces  they  forgot  their 
poor  but  daring  enemies  in  the  Asturias ;  while,  according  to 
the  nature  of  despotism,  the  fruits  of  wisdom  or  bravery  in 
one  generation  were  lost  in  the  follies  and  effeminacy  of  the 
next.  Their  kingdom  was  dismembered  by  successful  rebels, 
who  formed  the  states  of  Toledo,  Huesca,  Saragosa,  and  others 
less  eminent ;  and  these,  in  their  own  mutual  contests,  not 
only  rehixed  their  natural  enmity  towards  the  Christian 
princes,  but  sometimes  sought  their  alliance.^ 

The  last  attack  which  seemed  to  endanger  the  reviving 
Kingdom  monai'chy  of  Spain  was  that  of  Almanzor,  the 
-sr  UwD  illustrious  vizir  of  Haccham  IL,  towards  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  wherein  the  city  of  Leon,  and  even  the 
shrine  of  Compostella,  were  burned  to  the  ground.  For  some 
ages  before  this  transient  reflux,  gradual  encroachments  had 
been  m}ule  upon  the  Saracens,  and  the  kingdom  originally 
styled  of  Oviedo,  the  seat  of  which  was  removed  to  Leon  in 
914,  had  extended  its  boundary  to  the  Doui*o,  and  even  tc 


I  Cardonne,  HIstolw  de  TAfriqi^  et  de  PXupagna. 
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the  mountainous  chain  of  the  Guadarrama.  The  province  of 
Old  Castile,  thus  denominated,  as  is  generally  supposed,  from 
the  castles  erected  while  it  remained  a  march  or  frontier 
against  the  Moors,  was  governed  by  hereditary  counts,  elected 
origimilly  by  the  provincial  aristocracy,  and  virtually  inde- 
pi^iident,  it  seems  probable,  of  the  kings  of  Leon,  though 
commonly  serving  them  in  war  as  brethren  of  the  same  faith 
and  nation.^ 

Wliile  the  kings  of  Leon  were  thus  occupied  in  recovering 
the  western  provinces,  another  race  of  Christian  KinBdoms 
princes  grew  up  silently  under  the  shadow  of  the  of  Navarra 
Pyrenean  mountains.  Nothing  can  be  more  ob-  "**  -^"g®**- 
Bcure  than  the  beginnings  of  those  little  states  which  were 
formed  in  Navarre  and  the  country  of  Soprarbe.  They  might 
perhaps  be  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  Moorish  con- 
quests. On  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  dwelt  an  aboriginal 
people,  the  last  to  undergo  the  yoke,  and  who  had  never  ac- 
quired the  language,  of  Rome.  We  know  little  of  these 
intrepid  mountaineers  in  the  dark  period  which  elapsed  under 
tlie  Gothic  and  Frank  dynasties,  till  we  find  them  cutting  off 
the  i*ear-guard  of  Charlemagne  in  Koncesvalles,  and  main- 
taining at  least  their  independence,  though  seldom,  like  the 
kings  of  Asturias,  waging  offensive  war  against  the  Saracens. 
The  town  of  Jaca,  situated  among  long  narrow  valleys  that 
intersect  the  southern  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  the  capital 
of  a  little  free  state,  which  afterwards  expanded  into  the  mon- 
archy of  Aragon.'  A  territory  rather  more  extensive  be- 
longed to  Navarre,  the  kings  of  which  fixed  their  seat  at 
Pampelona.  Biscay  seems  to  have  been  divided  between 
this  kingdom  and  that  of  Leon.  The  connection  of  Aragon 
or  Soprarbe  and  Navarre  was  very  intimate,  and  they  were 
often  united  under  a  single  chief. 

1  According  to  Roderio  of  Toledo,  on«  at  leut  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand  Gon- 

of  the  earliest  Spaninh  historianii,  though  mlvo  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 

Dot  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  thir-  tury.    Ex  quo  lute  suwepit  sun  patrias 

tcenth  century,  tlie  nobles  of  Caittile.  in  comitatumjCesmveruntr^gesAsturlarum 

the  reign  of  Proila,  about  the  year  924,  Insolescere  in  Castellam,  et    a  flumlne 

■ibi    et   poiiteria   providcrunt,  «t   duos  PisoricSiL  nihil  amplius  rlndlcSlrunt,  1.  t 

mllitcs  non  de  potentioribUR,  sed  de  pru-  c.  2.    Marina,  in  his  Ensayo  Historico- 

dentioribus  elegerunt,  quos   et  Judices  Critico,  Is   disposed  po  controrert   this 

itatuerunt,  utdinsensloncM  patriieet  (|ue-  fiict. 

relantium  causee  ruo  jadicio  sopircntur.        *  The  Fneros,  or  written  laws  of  Jaca. 

I.  ▼.  c.  1.    Sereml  other  passages  in  the  were  perhaps  more  ancient  than  any  local 

•ame  writer  prove  that  the  counts  of  customary  in  Europe.    Alfonso  III.  con- 

CastUe  were  nearly  Independent  of  Leon,  Anns  them  by  xuuue  of  the  ancient  usa«w 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Sancho  the 
Kingdom  of  Great,  king  of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  was  enabled 
<^^^  to  render  his  second  son  Ferdinand  count,  or,  as 
he  a^umed  the  title,  king  of  Castile.  This  eflTectuallj  dis- 
membered that  province  from  the  kingdom  of  Leon;  bat 
their  union  soon  became  more  complete  than  ever,  though 
with  a  reversed  supremacy.  Bermudo  III.,  king  of  Leon, 
fell  in  an  engagement  with  the  new  king  of  Castile,  who  had 
married  his  sister ;  and  Ferdinand,  in  her  right,  or  in  that 
of  conquest,  became  master  of  the  united  monarchy.  This 
cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  Christian  states  enabled 
them  to  direct  a  more  unremitting  energy  against  their  ancient 
enemies,  who  were  now  sensibly  weakened  by  the  various 
causes  of  decline  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  During 
^he  eleventh  century  the  Spaniai-ds  were  almost  always  supe- 
rior in  the  field ;  the  towns  which  they  began  by  pillaging, 
they  gradually  possessed ;  their  valor  was  heightened  by  the 
customs  of  chivalry  and  inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Cid ; 
and  before  the  end  of  this  age  Alfonso  VI.  recovered  the 
Captnn  of  ancicut  metropolis  of  the  monarchy,  the  city  of  To- 
Toiedo,  ig^Q^  xhis  was  the  severest  blow  which  the  Moors 
had  endured,  and  an  unequivocal  symptom  of  that  change 
in  their  relative  strength,  which,  from  being  so  gradual,  waF 
the  more  irretrievable.  Calamities  scarcely  inferior  fell  upon 
them  in  a  different  quarter.  The  kings  of  Aragon  (a  title 
belonging  originally  to  a  little  district  upon  the  river  of  that 
name)  had  been  cooped  up  almost  in  the  mountains  by  the 
small  Mooritili  states  north  of  the  £bro,  e;<pecially  that  of 
Huesca.  About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  they 
began  to  attack  their  neighbors  with  success ;  the  Moors  lost 
one  town  after  another,  till,  in  1118,  exposed  and  weakened 

of  Jacft.    They  preicribe  the  descent  of  maffls  remoti,  InTenerfnt  in  tIIUL  magto 

landfl  and  moTablee,  as  well  as  the  eiec-  proximl  appellito.  {deest  altqaid?]  oinnes 

tion  of  municipal  mafistrates.    The  fol-  qui  nondum  fuennt  egresei  tunc  Tilbun 

lowing  law,  which  eojoinn  the  rifting  in  illam,  qua  tardius  necuta  estappellitum. 

anna  on  a  sudden  emergency,  illustrates,  pecent  [solrant]  unam  baccam  [vaccam]; 

with  a  sort  of  romantic  wildness,  the  et  unusquisque  homo  ex  illis  qui  tardius 

mannersof  a  pastoral  but  warlike  people,  seoutus  est  appellitam,  et  quem  mai^iii 

and  reminds  us  of  a  well-known  passage  remoti   pracesserint.  pecet  tres  solidos, 

In  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.    De  appellitis  quomodo   nobis    Tiaebitur,   partiendos. 

ita  statnimus.     Cum  homines  de  villis,  Tamen  in   Jaeft  et    in  aliis  Tillis,  siut 

▼elquistantinmootaniscnmsnisganatis  aliqni  nominsti  et  eerti,  qnos  elegerlnt 

[gr^bns],  audierint  appellitum ;  omnes  oonsnies,  qui  remanaant  ad  TiUaa  eust»- 

eapiant  arma,  et  dimlssis  ganatls,  et  om-  diendas  et  defendendas.    BlancsB  Com* 

Dibus  aliis  Buis  fiudendi)!  [negotiis]  se-  mentaria,  In  Schotti  Hispania  lUustratet 

quantur  appellitam.  Btiillliqui  ftierint  p.  686. 
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by  tlie  reduction  of  all  these  places,  the  city  of  Saragosa,  in 
which  a  line  of  Mohammedan  princes  had  flour-  and  Sa»- 
ished  for  several  ages,  became  the  prize  of  Al-  b*^- 
fonso  L  and  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  The  southern  parts 
of  what  is  now  the  province  of  Aragon  were  successively 
reduced  during  the  twelfth  century;  while  all  new  Castile 
and  Estremadura  became  annexed  in  the  same  gradual  man* 
ner  to  the  dominion  of  the  descendants  of  Alfonso  VI. 

Although  the  feudal  system  cannot  be  said  to  have  obtained 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  their  pecu- 
liar  situation  gave  the  aristocracy  a  great  deal  of  aettung  the 
the  same  power  and  independence  which  resulted  JJJg^!!*' 
in  France  and  Germany  from  that  institution.  The 
territory  successively  recovered  from  the  Moors,  like  waste 
lands  reclaimed,  could  have  no  proprietor  but  the  conquerors, 
and  the  prospect  of  such  acquisitions  was  a  constant  incite- 
ment to  the  nobility  of  Spain,  especially  to  those  who  had 
settled  themselves  on  the  Castilian  frontier.  In  their  new 
conquests  they  built  towns  and  invited  Christian  settlers,  the 
Saracen  inhabitants  being  conmionly  expelled  or  voluntarily 
retreating  to  the  safer  provinces  of  the  south.  Thus  Burgos 
was  settled  by  a  count  of  Castile  about  880 ;  another  fixed 
his  seat  at  Quna ;  a  third  at  Sepulveda ;  a  fourth  at  Sala- 
manca. These  cities  were  not  free  from  incessant  peril  of  a 
sudden  attack  till  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  Fer- 
dinand I.,  and  consequently  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  exer- 
cise a  numerous  and  armed  population,  gave  a  character  of 
personal  freedom  and  privilege  to  the  inferior  classes  which 
they  hardly  possessed  at  so  early  a  period  in  any  other  mon- 
archy. Villeinage  seems  never  to  have  been  established  in 
the  Hispano-Grothic  kingdoms,  Leon  and  Castile;  though  I 
confess  it  was  far  from  being  unknown  in  that  of  Aragon, 
which  had  formed  its  institutions  on  a  different  pattern. 
Since  nothing  makes  us  forget  the  arbitrary  distinctions  of 
rank  so  much  as  participation  in  any  common  calamity,  every 
man  who  had  escaped  the  great  shipwreck  of  liberty  and  re- 
ligion in  the  mountains  of  Asturias  was  invested  with  a  per- 
sonal dimity,  which  gave  him  value  in  his  own  eyes  and 
those  of  his  country.  It  is  probably  this  sentiment  transmit- 
ted to  posterity,  and  gradually  fixing  the  national  character, 
that  has  produced  the  elevation  of  manner  remarked  by  trav« 
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ellers  in  the  Castilian  peasant.  But  while  these  acquisitions 
of  the  nobility  promoted  the  grand  object  of  winning  back  the 
peninsula  from  its  invaders,  they  bj  no  means  invigorated  the 
government  or  tended  to  domestic  tranquillity. 

A  more  interesting  method  of  securing  the  public  defence 
was  bj  the  institution  of  chartered  towns  or  com- 
townflor        munities.     These  were  established  at  an  earlier 
M)mmuni-      period  than  in  France  and  England,  and  were,  in 
some  degree,  of  a  peculiar  description.     Instead 
of  purchasing  their  immunities,  and  almost  their  personal 
freedom,  at  the  hands  of  a  master,  the  burgesses  of  Castil- 
ian towns  were  invested  with  civil  rights  and  extensive  prop- 
erty on  the  more  liberal  condition  of  protecting  their  country. 
The  earliest  instance  of  the  erection  of  a  community  is  in 
1020,  when  Alfonso  V.  in  the  cortes  at  Leon  established  the 
privileges  of  that  city  with  a  regular  code  of  laws,  by  which 
its  magistrate*^  should  be  governed.     The  citizens  of  Carrion, 
Llanes,  and  other  towns  were   incorporated  by  the  same 
prince.    Sancho  the  Great  gave  a  similar  constitution  to  Nax- 
ara.     Sepulveda  had  its  code  of  laws  in  1076  from  Alfonso 
VI. ;  in  the  same  reign  Logroiio  and  Sahagun  acquired  their 
privileges,  and  Salamanca  not  long  afterwards.     The  fuero, 
or  original  charter  of  a  Spanish  community,  was  properly  a 
compact,  by  which  the  king  or  lord  granted  a  town  and  adja- 
cent district  to  the  burgesses,  with  various  privileges,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  choosing  magistrates  and  a  common  council, 
who  were  bound  to  conform  themselves  to  the  laws  prescribed 
by  the  founder.     The^^e  laws,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  though 
essentially  derived  from  the  ancient  code  of  the  Visigoths, 
which  continued  to  be  the  common  law  of  Castile  till  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  century,  varied  from  each  other  in  particu- 
lar usages,  which  had  probably  grown  up  and  been  established 
in  these  districts  before  their  legal  confirmation.     The  terri- 
tory held  by  chartered  towns  was  frequently  very  extensive, 
far  beyond  any  comparison  with  corporations  in  our  own 
country  or  in  France  ;  including  the  estates  of  private  land- 
holders, subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  munici- 
pality as  well  as  its  inalienable  demesnes,  allotted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  magistrates  and  other  public  expenses. 
In  every  town  the  king  appointed  a  governor  to  receive  the 
asual  tiibutes  and   watch  over  the  police  and  tlie  fortified 
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places  within  the  district;  but  the  administration  of  justice 
was  exclusively  reserved  to  the  inhabitants  and  their  elected 
judges.  Even  the  executive  power  of  the  royal  officer  was 
regarded  with  jealousy ;  he  was  forbidden  to  use  violence  tow- 
ards any  one  without  legal  process ;  and,  by  the  fiiero  of 
Logrono,  if  he  attempted  to  enter  forcibly  into  a  private 
house  he  might  be  killed  with  impunity.  These  democrati- 
cal  customs  were  altered  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Al- 
fonso XL,  who  vested  the  municipal  administration  in  a  small 
number  of  jurats,  or  regidors.  A  pretext  for  this  was  found 
in  some  disorders  to  which  popular  elections  had  led  ;  but  the 
real  motive,  of  course,  must  have  been  to  secure  a  greater 
influence  for  the  crown,  as  in  siqiilar  innovations  of  some 
English  kings. 

In  recompense  for  such  liberal  concessions  the  incorporated 
towns  were  bound  to  certain  money  payments,  and  to  military 
service.  This  was  absolutely  due  from  every  inhabitant, 
without  dispensation  or  substitution,  unless  in  case  of  infirm- 
ity. The  royal  governor  and  the  magistrates,  as  in  the  sim- 
ple times  of  primitive  Rome,  raised  and  commanded  the 
militia ;  who,  in  a  service  always  short,  and  for  the  most  part 
necessary,  preserved  that  delightful  consciousness  of  freedom, 
under  the  standard  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  chosen  leaders, 
which  no  mere  soldier  can  enjoy.  Every  man  of  a  certain 
property  was  bound  to  serve  on  horseback,  and  was  exempt- 
ed in  return  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  This  produced  a 
distinction  between  the  cabcUleros,  or  noble  class,  and  the 
pecheros,  or  payers  of  tribute.  But  the  distinction  appears 
to  have  been  founded  only  upon  wealth,  as  in  the  Roman 
equites,  and  not  upon  hereditary  rank,  though  it  most  likely 
prepared  the  way  for  the  latter.  The  horses  of  these  cabal- 
leros  could  not  be  seized  for  debt ;  in  some  cases  they  were 
exclusively  eligible  to  magistracy ;  and  their  honor  was  pio^ 
tected  by  laws  which  rendered  it  highly  penal  to  insult  or 
molest  them.  But  the  civil  rights  of  rich  and  poor  in  courts 
of  justice  were  as  equal  as  in  England.^ 

1 1  am  Indebted  fbr  this  aoeoant  of  Marina,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  St 

muDiclpal  towns  in  Castile  to  a  book  Isidor,  entitled,  Ensavo  Ilistorico-Critioo 

published  at  Madrid  in  1808.  immedi-  sobre  la  antigua  legislacion  y  princlpalep 

atelj  after  the  nrolatlon,  by  the  Doctor  caerpoe  leg^iM  de  loe  reyncv  de  Lyon  jf 
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The  progress  of  the  Christian  arms  in  Spain  may  in  part 
Ifiiiury  be  ancribed  to  anotlier  remarkable  feature  in  the 
onii^n.  conHtitution  of  tliat  country,  the  military  orders. 

Th(;se  had  already  been  tried  with  signal  effect  in  Palestine ; 
and  the  similar  circumstances  of  Spain  easily  led  to  an  adop« 
tion  of  the  same  policy.  In  a  very  few  years  ailer  the  first 
inntitution  of  the  Knights  Templars,  they  were  endowed  with 
great  estates,  or  rather  districts,  won  from  the  Moors,  on  con- 
dition of  defending  their  own  and  the  national  territory. 
Theso  lay  chieHy  in  the  parts  of  Aragon  beyond  the  £bro, 
the  conriucst  of  which  was  then  recent  and  insecure.^  So 
extraordinary  was  the  respect  for  this  order  and  that  of  Sl 
John,  and  so  powctful  the  conviction  that  the  hope  of  Chris- 
tendom rested  upon  their  valor,  that  Alfonso  the  First,  king 
of  Aragon,  dying  childless,  bequeathed  to  them  his  whole 
kingdom  ;  an  example  of  liberality,  says  Mariana,  to  surprise 
future  times  and  displease  his  own.'  The  states  of  Aragon 
annulled,  as  may  be  supposed,  this  strange  testament ;  but 
the  HU(!C(!Ssor  of  Alfonso  was  obliged  to  pacify  the  ambitious 
knights  by  immense  concessions  of  money  and  territory ;  stip- 
ulating even  not  to  make  peace  with  the  Moors  against  their 
will.'  In  imitation  of  tliese  great  military  oixlers  common  to 
all  Christendom,  there  arose  three  Spanish  institutions  of  a 
similar  kind,  the  orders  of  CalatravHi  Santiago,  and  Ak»n- 
tuni.  The  first  of  these  was  established  in  1158  ;  the  second 
and  most  famous  had  its  charter  from  the  pope  in  1175, 
though  it  seems  to  have  existed  previously ;  the  third  branch- 
ed otV  from  that  of  Calatrava  at  a  subsequent  time.^  These 
were  military  colleges,  having  their  walled  towns  in  different 
parts  of  Castile,  and  governed  by  an  elective  grand  master, 
whoso  influence  in  the  state  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any 
of  the  nobility.  In  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  chiefs  of  these  incorporated 
knights  were  oflen  very  prominent. 

rna)  union        ^^^  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile  were  un- 

6f  i4MnM(i    wisely  divided  anew  by  Alfonso  VII.  between  hia 

sons  Sancho  tmd  Ferdinand,  and  this  produced  not 

Ca^HUa,  wpwlitlinento  tobrt  •!   eodlfo    burfrh  ReTiew,  No.  XLTTT.,  will  eonTtf 
d»  D.  AlooNO  ol  Sablo,  conocldo  con  el    n  sufflcivnt  notion  of  its  eonteota. 
noinbr*  a»  Ua  Slf>(«  IHurUiUa.    This  work        i  Mariana,  Hist.  Hiapan.  1.  x. «« 10. 
la  parhapa  not  readily  to  ba  procuuHl  in       <  1.  x.  e.  15. 
MuftiftQd :  but  an  artioU  in  th«  £dln-       s  i.  x.  e.  18. 

«l.xi.  0.6,13:  l>zU.e.a 
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only  a  separation  but  a  revival  of  the  ancient  jealousy  with 
frequent  wars  for  near  a  century.     At  length,  in  1238,  Fer- 
dinand III.,  king  of  Castile,  reunited  forever  the  two  branche9 
of  the  GU>thic  monarcliy.     He  employed  their  joint  strength 
against  the  Moors,  whose  dominion,  though  it  still  embraced 
the  finest  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  was  sinking  by  internal 
weakness,  and  had  never  recovered  a  tremendous  defeat  at 
Banos  di  Toloso,  a  few  miles  from  Baylen,  in  conquest  of 
1210.^     Ferdinand,  bursting  into  Andalusia,  took  Andaiunia. 
its  great  capital  the  city  of  Cordova,  not  less  en-  ^'^' 
nobled  by  the  cultivation  of  Arabian  science,  and  by  the 
names  of  Avicenna  and   Averroes,   than   by  the   splendid 
works  of  a  rich  and  munificent  dynasty.*     In  a  few  years 
more  Seville  was  added  to  his  conquests,  and  the  Moors  lost 
their  favorite  reo^ions  on  the  banks  of  the  Guad-  and  Vaien 
alquivir.     James  I.  of  Aragon,  the  victories  of 
whose   long   reign  gave    him   the    surname  of   Conqueror^ 
reduced  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Valencia,  the  Balearic  isles, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Murcia ;  but  the  last  was  annexed,  ac 
cording  to  compact,  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  expected  about  th^  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  splendid  conquests        ^ 
of  Ferdinand  and  James  had  planted  the  Chris-  otthe 
tian  banner  on  the  three  principal  Moorish  cities,  J!^^JJj[^ 
that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  yet  to  elapse 
before  the  rescue  of  Spain  from  their  yoke  should  be  com- 
pleted.    Ambition,  religious  zeal,  national  enmity,  could  not 
be  supposed  to  pause  in  a  career  which  now  seemed  to  be  ob- 
structed by  such  moderate  difficulties ;  yet  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  the  exertions  of  the  Spaniards  begin  from  this  time 
to  relax,  and  their  acquisitions  of  territory  to  become  more 

1  A  letter  of  AUhnM  IX.,  who  gained  howerer,  miut  be  greatly  exaggerated,  aa 

this  Tietory,  to  Pope  Innocent  ni.,  pats  numerical  statements  generally  are.   The 

the  loss  of  the  Moors  at  180,000  men.  mines  of  gold  and  silrer  were  Tery  pro- 

The  Arabian  historians,  though  without  duotire.    And  the  reTenues  of  the  khalifli 

specifying  nnmben,  seem  to  confirm  this  of  GordoTa  are  said  to  haTe  amounted  to 

immense  slaughter,  which  nevertheless  180,000,000  of  French  money:   besides 

It  Is  difficult  to  conoeiTe  before  the  in-  large  contributions  that,  according  to  the 

Tention  of  gunpowder,  or  Indeed  since,  practice  of  oriental  gorernments,  were 

Gardonne,  t.  ii.  p.  827.  paid  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth.    Other 

>  If  we  could  rely  on  a  Moorish  author  proofi  of  the  extraordinary  opulence  aud 

quoted  by  Cardoone  (t.  I.  p.  887),  the  splendor  of  this  monarchy  are  dispersed 

dty  of  Cordoya  contained.  I  know  not  in  Cardonne^s  work,  ftom  which  they 

exactly  in  what  centnij,  200,000  houses,  hare  been   chiefly   borrowed   by  later 

000  moequee,   and  900    public  baths,  writers.     The  splendid    engraTiDn   in 

There  were  12,000  towns  and  Tillages  on  Murphy's  Moorish  Antiquities  of  Spain 

Hm  banks  of  the  Qnadalquivir.    This,  illustrate  this  suhleet. 
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slow.  One  of  the  causes,  undoubtedly,  that  produced  this 
unexpected  protraction  of  the  contest  was  the  superior  means 
of  resistance  which  the  Moors  found  in  retreating.  Their 
population,  spread  originally  over  the  whole  of  Spain,  was 
now  condensed,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  become  no  further 
compressible,  in  a  single  province.  It  had  been  mingled,  in 
the  northern  and  centi*al  parts,  with  the  Mozarabic  Chris- 
tians, their  subjects  and  tributaries,  not  perhaps  treated  with 
much  injustice,  yet  naturally  and  irremediably  their  enemies. 
Toledo  and  Saragosa,  when  they  fell  under  a  Christian  sov- 
ereign, were  full  of  these  inferior  Christians,  whose  long  in- 
tercourse with  their  masters  has  infused  the  tones  and  dialect 
of  Arabia  into  the  language  of  Castile.^  But  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  Moors,  exasperated  by  defeat  and  jealous  of  se- 
cret disaffection,  began  to  persecute  their  Christian  subjects, 
till  they  renounced  or  fled  for  their  religion ;  so  that  in  the 
southern  provinces  scarcely  any  professora  of  Christianity 
were  leil  at  the  time  of  Ferdinand's  invasion.  An  equally 
severe  policy  was  adopted  on  the  other  side.  The  Moors  had 
been  permitted  to  dwell  in  Saragosa  as  the  Christians  had 
dwelt  before,  subjects,  not  slaves ;  but  on  the  capture  of  Se- 
ville they  were  entirely  expelled,  and  new  settlers  invited 
from  every  part  of  Sp^n.  The  strong  fortified  towns  of  An- 
dalusia, such  as  Gibraltar,  Algeciras,  Tariffa,  maintained  also 
u  more  formidable  resistance  than  had  been  experienced  in 
Castile ;  they  cost  tedious  sieges,  were  sometimes  recovered 
by  the  enemy,  and  were  always  liable  to  his  attacks.  But 
the  great  protection  of  the  Spanish  Mohammedans  was  found 
in  the  alliance  and  ready  aid  of  their  kindred  beyond  the 
Straits.  Accustomed  to  hear  of  the  African  Moors  only  aa 
pirates,  we  cannot  easily  conceive  the  powerful  dynasties,  the 
warlike  chiefs,  the  vast  armies,  which  for  seven  or  eight  cen- 
turies illustrate  the  annals  of  that  people.  Their  assistance 
was  always  afforded  to  the  true  believers  in  Spain,  though 
their  ambition  was  generally  dreaded  by  those  who  stood  in 
need  of  their  valor.* 

Probably,  however,  the  kings  of  Granada  were  most  in- 
debted to  the  indolence  which  gradually  became  characteristic 
of  their  enemies.  By  the  cession  of  Murcia  to  Castile,  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon  shut  itself  out  from  the  possibiUty  of 

1  M»Tlan>  1.  xi.  e.  1 ;  Gibbon,  e.  51.        >  CardonnOf  t.  U.  and  iii.  pudm 
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extending  those  conquests  which  had  ennobled  her  earlier 
soyereigns;  and  their  successors,  not  less  ambitious  and  en* 
terprising,  diverted  their  attention  towards  objects  beyond  the 
peninsula.  The  Castilian,  patient  and  undesponding  in  bad 
success,  loses  his  energy  as  the  pressure  becomes  less  heavy, 
and  puts  no  ordinary  evil  in  comparison  with  the  exertions 
by  which  it  must  be  removed.  The  greater  part  of  his  coun- 
try freed  by  his  arms,  he  was  content  to  leave  the  enemy  in  9 
single  province  rather  than  undergo  the  labor  of  making  his 
triumph  complete. 

If*  a  similar  spirit  of  insubordination  had  not  been  found 
compatible  in  earlier  ages  with  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Castilian  monarchy,  we  might  ascribe  its  want  of  Alfonso  x. 
splendid  successes  against  the  Moors  to  the  con-  ^•"*  ^^^* 
tinned  rebellions  which  disturbed  that  government  for  more 
than  a  century  after  the  death  of  Feixiinand  III.  His  son, 
Alfonso  X.,  might  justly  acquire  the  surname  of  Wise  for  his 
general  proficiency  in  learning,  and  especially  in  astronomi- 
Ciii  science,  if  these  attainments  deserve  praise  in  a  king  who 
was  incapable  of  preserving  his  subjects  in  their  duty.  As  a 
legislator,  Alfonso,  by  his  code  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  sacri- 
liced  the  ecclesiiistical  rights  of  his  crown  to  the  usurpation 
of  Rome  ;  ^  and  his  philosophy  sunk  below  the  level  of  ordi- 
nary prudence  when  he  peimitted  the  phantom  of  an  impe- 
rial crown  in  Germany  to  seduce  his  hopes  for  almost  twenty 
years.  For  the  sake  of  such  an  illusion  he  would  even  have 
withdrawn  himself  from  Castile,  if  the  states  had  not  remon- 
strated against  an  expedition  that  would  probably  have  cost 
him  the  kingdom.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  turbulent  reign 
Alfonso  had  to  contend  against  his  son.  The  right  of  repre- 
sentation was  hitherto  unknown  in  Castile,  which  had  bor- 
rowed little  from  the  customs  of  feudal  nations.  By  the 
received  law  of  succession  the  nearer  was  always  preferred 
to  the  more  remote,  the  son  to  the  grandson.  Alfonso  X. 
had  established  the  different  maxim  of  representation  by  his 
code  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  the  authority  of  which,  however, 
was  not  universally  acknowledged.  The  question  soon  came 
to  an  issue :  on  the  death  of  his  elder  son  Ferdinand,  leaving 
two  male  children,  Sancho  their  uncle  asserted  his  claim, 
founded  upon  the  ancient  Castilian  right  of  succession ;  aD<' 

1  Blarina,  Jfiuwyo  Hlfltorloo-Crltieo,  p.  272,  &o. 
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this,  chieflj  no  doubt  through  fear  of  arms,  though  it  did  not 
want  plausible  arguments,  was  ratified  bj  an  assembly  of 
the  cortes,  and  secured,  notwithstanding  the  king's  reluctance, 
hj  the  courage  of  Sancho.  But  the  descendants  of  Ferdi- 
nand, gencrallj  called  the  infants  of  la  Cerda,  bj  the  protec- 
tion of  France,  to  whose  royal  family  they  were  closely 
allied,  and  of  Aragon,  always  prompt  to  interfere  in  the  dis- 
putes of  a  rival  people,  continued  to  assert  their  pretensions 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  and,  though  they  were  not  very 
successful,  did  not  fail  to  aggravate  the  troubles  of  their 
country. 

The  annals  of  Sancho  IV.  and  his  two  immediate  suoces- 

sors,  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Alfonso  XI.,  present  a 

turbano«8      scries  of  Unhappy  and  dishonorable  civil  dissen- 

8ancho*iv.  ^*^°^  ^^'^  *^^  much  rapidity  to  be  remembered 
A.D.  1284.  or  even  understood.  Although  the  Castilian  no- 
Ferdinand  bi^jty  had  no  preteucc  to  the  original  independence 
Aif  *  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  French  peers,  or  to  the  liberties  of  feudal 
A.D.  1312.  '  tenure,  they  assumed  the  same  privilege  of  rebel- 
ling upon  any  provocation  from  their  sovereign. 
When  such  occurred,  they  seem  to  have  been  permitted,  by 
legal  custom,  to  renounce  their  allegiance  by  a  solemn  instru- 
ment, which  exempted  them  from  the  penalties  of  treason.^ 
A  very  few  families  composed  an  oligarchy,  the  worst  and 
most  ruinous  condition  of  political  society,  alternately  the 
favorites  and  ministers  of  the  prince,  or  in  arms  against  him. 
If  unable  to  protect  themselves  in  their  walled  towns,  and  by 
the  aid  of  their  faction,  these  Christian  patriots  retired  to 
Aragon  or  Granada,  and  excited  an  hostile  power  against 
their  country,  and  perhaps  their  religion.  Nothing  is  more 
common  in  the  Castilian  history  than  instances  of  such  de- 
fection. Mariana  remarks  coolly  of  the  family  of  Castro, 
that  they  were  much  in  the  habit  of  revolting  to  the  Moors.* 
This  house  and  that  of  Lara  were  at  one  time  the  great 
rivals  for  power ;  but  from  the  time  of  Alfonso  X.  the  former 
seems  to  have  declined,  and  the  sole  family  that  came  in 
competition  with  the  Laras  during  the  tempestuous  period 
that  followed  was  that  of  Haro,  which  possessed  the  lordship 
of  Biscay  by  an  hereditary  title.     The  evils  of  a  weak  gov- 

1  Mftriana,  I.  zili.  o.  11.  tria  gens  per  hiee  tempon  ad  Maoiog 

s  Alnuiu   OastiiuB   patriA    aUqnaato    nepe  defecisse  visa  est.   1.  zU.  e.  12.    Set 
ilea,  uti  morte  erat,  rennnelatfL — Ca«-    aleo  chapters  17  and  Id. 
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eminent  were  aggravated  by  the  unfortunate  ciicumsttmcea 
in  which  Ferdinand  lY.  and  Alfonso  XI.  ascended  the 
throne ;  both  minors,  with  a  disputed  regency,  and  the  in- 
terval too  short  to  give  ambitious  spirits  leisure  to  subside. 
There  is  indeed  some  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  Laras 
and  Haros  in  the  character  of  their  sovereigns,  who  had  but 
one  favorite  method  of  avenging  a  dissembled  injury,  or 
anticipating  a  suspected  treason.  Sancho  IV.  assassinates 
Don  Lope  Haro  in  his  palace  at  Yalladolid.  Alfonso  XI. 
invites  to  coUrt  the  infant  Don  Juan,  his  first-cousin,  and 
commits  a  similar  violence.  Such  crimes  may  be  found  in 
the  history  of  other  countries,  but  they  were  nowhere  so 
usual  as  in  Spain,  which  was  far  behind  France,  England, 
and  even  Germany,  in  civilization. 

But  whatever  violence  and  arbitrary  spirit  might  be  im- 
puted to  Sancho  and  Alfonso  was  forgotten  in  the  p^^^^  ^j^^ 
unexampled  tyranny  of  Peter  the  Cruel.     A  sus-  Cruei. 
picion  is  frequently  intimated  by  Mariana,  which  * 

seems,  in  more  modem  times,  to  have  gained  some  credit,  that 
party  malevolence  has  at  least  grossly  exaggerated  the  enor- 
mities of  this  prince.^  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe 
that  a  number  of  atrocious  acts  unconnected  with  each  other, 
and  generally  notorious  enough  in  their  circumstances,  have 
been  ascribed  to  any  innocent  man.  The  history  of  his 
reign,  chiefly  derived,  it  is  admitted,  from  the  pen  of  an 
inveterate  enemy,  Lope  de  Ayala,  charges  him  with  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  most  of  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  with  Eleanor  Gusman,  their  mother,  many 
Castilian  nobles,  and  multitudes  of  the  commonalty ;  besides 
continual  outrages  of  licentiousness,  and  especially  a  pre- 
tended marriage  with  a  noble  lady  of  the  Castrian  family 
At  length  a  rebellion  was  headed  by  his  illegitimate  brother, 

1  There  1b  in  genenl  room  enough  for  day,  within  the  recollection  of  many  per- 

•oeptioism  as  to  the  charaeten  of  men  sons  liring  when  he  wrote  ?    There  m^ 

who  are  only  known  to  us  through  their  be   a   question   whether    Richard    III. 

•uemies.    History  la  full  of  calumnies,  smothered  his  nephews  in  the  Tower; 

and  of  calumnies   that   «n   never  be  but  nobody  can  dispute  that  Henry  VIIL 

ethoed.    But  I  really  see  no  ground  for  out  off  Anna  Boleyn's  head, 

thinking  charitably  of  Peter  the  CrneL  The  passage  from  Matteo  Villani  above 

Froinart,  part  1.  o.  280,  and  Ifatteo  Vil-  mentioned  is  as  follows : — Comlncl6  aspra- 

lani  (in   Script.  Rerum   Italie.  t.  zlr.  mente  a  se  flir  ubbtdlre,  perchi  temendo 

p  58).  the  latter  of  whom  died  before  the  de*  suol  baroui,  troTd  modo  di  &r  infkmare 

rebellion  of  Henry  of  Trastamare,  speak  1'  nno  1'  altro,  e  precdendo  eagione,  gli 

of  him  much  in  the  same  terms  as  the  conilncid  ad  uccidere  oon  le  sue  mani.  B 

Spanish   historians.     And  why  should  in  brieve  tempo  ne  ftoe  morira  26  e  tn 

Ayala  be  doubted,  when  he  gives  a  lone  suoi  fratelli  fece  morire,  flto. 
Ust  of  murders  committed  in  the  fooe  of 

VOL.  I.  —  M.  g2 
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Henrj  count  of  Trastamare,  with  the  assistance  of  Aragon 
and  Portugal.  This,  however,  would  probably  have  failed 
of  dethroning  Peter,  a  resolute  prince,  and  certainly  not 
destitute  of  many  faithful  supporters,  if  Henry  had  not  in- 
vokecj  the  more  powerful  succor  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
and  the  companies  of  adventure,  who,  after  the  pacification 
between  France  and  England,  had  lost  the  occupation  of 
war,  and  retained  only  that  of  plunder.  With  mercenaries 
so  disciplined  it  was  in  vain  for  Peter  to  contend ;  but, 
abandoning  Spain  for  a  moment,  he  had  recourse  to  a  more 
powerful  weapon  from  the  same  armory.  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  then  resident  at  Bordeaux,  was  induced  by  the  prom- 
ise of  Biscay  to  enter  Spain  as  the  ally  of  Castile ;  and  at 
A.D.  1887.  ^^®  great  battle  of  Navarette  he  continued  lord  of 
the  ascendant  over  those  who  had  so  often  already 
been  foiled  by  his  prowess.  Du  Guesclin  was  made  prisoner ; 
Henry  fled  to  Aragon,  and  Peter  remounted  the  throne. 
But  a  second  revolution  was  at  hand:  the  Black  Prince, 
whom  he  had  ungratefully  offended,  withdrew  into  Guienne ; 
and  he  lost  his  kingdom  and  life  in  a  second  short  contest 
with  his  brother. 

A  more  fortunate  period  began  with  the  accession  of 
House  of  Henry.  His  own  reigo  was  hardly  disturbed  by 
Trni«t*«nare  any  rebellion ;  and  though  his  successors,  John  I. 
A.i>"Y388.  and  Henry  HI.,  were  not  altogether  so  unmolested, 
A^n°ir9  especially  the  latter,  who  ascended  the  tlirone  in 
Henrv  III.  liis  minority,  yet  the  troubles  of  their  time  were 
A.D.  1390.  slight  in  comparison  with  those  formerly  excited 
by  the  houses  of  Lara  and  Haro,  both  of  which  were  now 
happily  extinct  Though  Henry  H.'s  illegitimacy  left  him 
no  title  but  popular  choice,  his  queen  was  sole  iH^presentative 
of  the  Cerdas,  the  offspring,  as  has  been  mentioned  above, 
of  Sancho  IV.'s  elder  brother,  and,  by  the  extinction  of  the 
younger  branch,  unquestioned  heiress  of  the  royal  line. 
Some  years  afterwards,  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  III.  with 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Constance,  an 
illegitimate  child  of  Peter  the  Cniel,  her  pretensions,  such 
as  tliey  were,  became  merged  in  the  crown. 

No  kingdom  could  be  worse  prepared  to  meet  the  disorders 
John  II.  of  a  minority  than  Castile,  and  in  none  did  the 
A.D.  1406.  circumstances  so  frequently  recur.  John  IL  was 
but  fourteen  months  old  at  his  accession;  and  but  for  the 
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disinterestedness  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand,  the  nobility  would 
have  been  inclined  to  avert  the  danger  by  placing  that  prince 
upon  the  throne.  In  this  instance,  however,  Castile  suffered 
less  from  faction  during  the  infancy  of  her  sovereign  than  in 
his  maturity.  The  queen  dowager,  at  first  jointly  with  Fer- 
dinand, and  solely  after  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Aragon, 
administered  the  government  with  credit.  Fifty  years  had 
elapsed  at  her  death  in  1418  since  the  elevation  of  the  house 
of  Trastamare,  who  had  entitled  themselves  to  public  affec- 
tion by  conforming  themselves  more  strictly  than  their  pred- 
ecessors to  the  constitutional  laws  of  Castile,  which  were 
never  so  well  established  as  during  this  period.  In  external 
affairs  their  reigns  were  not  what  is  considered  as  glorious. 
They  were  generally  at  peace  with  Aragon  and 
Granada ;  but  one  memorable  defeat  by  the  Portu- 
guese at  Aljubarrota  disgraces  the  annals  of  John  I.,  whose 
cause  was  as  unjust  as  his  arms  were  unsuccessful.  This 
comparatively  golden  period  ceases  at  the  majority  of  John 
II.  His  reign  was  filled  up  by  a  series  of  conspiracies  and 
civil  wars,  headed  by  his  cousins  John  and  Henry,  the  infants 
of  Aragon,  who  enjoyed  very  extensive  territories  in  Castile, 
by  the  testament  of  their  father  Ferdinand.  Their  brother 
the  king  of  Aragon  frequently  lent  the  assistance  of  his  arms. 
John  himself,  the  elder  of  these  two  princes,  by  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  stood  in  a  double 
relation  to  Castile,  as  a  neighboring  sovereign,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  native  oligarchy.  These  conspiracies 
were  all  ostensibly  directed  against  the  favorite  of  ikuof  ai- 
John  II.,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  who  retained  for  five-  JJ^^* 
and-thirty  years  an  absolute  control  over  his  fee- 
ble master.  The  adverse  faction  naturally  ascribed  to  this 
powerful  minister  every  criminal  intention  and  all  public 
mischiefs.  He  was  certainly  not  more  scrupulous  tlum  the 
generality  of  statesmen,  and  appears  to  have  been  rapacious 
in  accumulating  wealth.  But  there  was  an  energy  and 
courage  about  Alvaro  de  Luna  which  distinguishes  him  from 
the  cowardly  sycophants  who  usually  rise  by  the  favor  of 
weak  princes;  and  Castile  probably  would  not  have  been 
happier  under  the  administration  of  his  enemies.  His  fatr 
is  among  the  memorable  lessons  of  history.  After  a  life  of 
troubles  endured  for  the  sake  of  this  favorite,  sometimes  a 
iiieitive,  sometimes  a  prisoner,  his  son  heading  rebellion^ 
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against  him,  John  II.  suddenly  yielded  to  an  intrigue  of  the 
palace,  and  adopted  sentiments  of  dislike  towards  Sie  man  he 
had  so  long  loved.  No  substantial  charge  appears  to  have  > 
been  brought  against  Alvaro  de  Luna,  except  that  general 
malversation  which  it  was  too  late  for  the  king  to  object  to 
him.  The  real  cause  of  John's  change  of  affection  was, 
most  probably,  the  insupportable  restraint  which  the  weak 
are  apt  to  find  in  that  spell  of  a  commanding  understand- 
ing which  they  dare  not  break ;  the  torment  of  living  subject 
to  the  ascendant  of  an  inferior,  which  has  produced  so  many 
examples  of  fickleness  in  sovereigns.  That  of  John  11.  is 
not  the  least  conspicuous.  Alvaro  de  Luna  was  brought  to 
a  summary  trial  and<  beheaded ;  his  estates  were  confiscated. 
He  met  his  death  with  the  intrepidity  of  Strafford,  to  whom 
he  seems  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  in  character. 

John  11.  did  not  long  survive  his  minister,  dying  in  1454, 
^  ^y.  afler  a  reign  that  may  be  considered  as  inglorious, 
compared  with  any  except  that  of  his  successor. 
If  the  father  was  not  respected,  the  son  fell  completely  into 
contempt  He  had  been  governed  by  Pacheco,  marquis  of 
Yillena,  as  implicitly  as  John  bj^  Alvaro  de  Luna.  This 
influence  lasted  for  some  time  afterwards.  But  the  king  in- 
clining to  transfer  his  confidence  to  the  queen  Joanna  of 
Portugal,  and  to  one  Bertrand  de  Cueva,  upon  whom  com- 
mon fame  had  fixed  as  her  paramour,  a  powerful  confederacy 
of  disafiected  nobles  was  formed  against  the  royal  authority. 
In  what  degree'  Henry  IV.'s  government  had  been  improvi- 
dent or  oppressive  towards  the  people,  it  ia.  hard  to  deter- 
mine. The  chiefs  of  that  rebellion,  Caiillo  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  admiral  of  Castile,  a  veteran  leader  of  faction, 
and  the  marquis  of  Yillena,  so  lately  the  king's  favorite,  were 
undoubtedly  actuated  only  by  selfish  ambition  and  revenge 
A  »  1466  '^^®y  deposed  Henry  in  an  assembly  of  their  fac- 
tion at  ^vila  with  a  sort  of  theatrical  pageantry 
which  has  oflen  been  described.  But  modern  historians, 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  judicial  solenmity  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, are  sometimes  apt  to  speak  of  it  as  a  national  act ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  reprobated  by 
the  majority  of  the  Castilians  as  an  audacious  outrage  upon 
a  sovereign  who,  with  many  defects,  had  not  been  guilty  of 
any  excessive  tyranny.  The  confederates  set  up  Alfonso, 
the  king's  brother,  and  a  civil  war  of  some  duration  ensued, 
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in  which  they  had  the  support  of  Aragon.  The  queen  of 
Castile  had  at  this  time  borne  a  daughter,  whom  the  enemies 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  indeed  no  small  part  of  his  adherents, 
were  determined  to  treat  as  spurious.  Accordingly,  after  the 
death  of  Alfonso,  his  sister  Isabel  was  considered  as  heiress 
of  the  kingdom.  She  might  have  aspired,  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  confederates,  to  its  immediate  possession ;  but, 
avoiding  the  odium  of  a  contest  with  her  ^brother,  Isabel 
agreed  to  a  treaty,  by  which  the  succession  was  absolutely 
settled  upon  her.  This  arrangement  was  not  long  ^  ^^  ^409 
afterwards  followed  by  the  uniou  of  that  princess 
with  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  king  of  Aragon.  This  marriage 
was  by  no  means  acceptable  to  a  part  of  the  Castilian  oli- 
garchy, who  had  preferred  a  connection  with  Portugal.  And 
as  Henry  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  one  whom 
he  considered,  or  pretended  to  consider,  as  his  daughter,  he 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  revoking  his  forced  disposition 
of  .the  crown  and  restoring  the  direct  line  of  succession  in 
favor  of  the  princess  Joanna.  Upon  his  death,  in  1474,  the 
right  was  to  be  decided  by  arms.  Joanna  had  on  her  side 
the  common  presumptions  of  law,  the  testamentary  disposi- 
tion of  the  late  king,  the  support  of  Alfonso  king  of  Portu- 
gal, to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  and  of  several  considerable 
leaders  among  the  nobility,  as  the  young  marquis  of  Villena, 
the  family  of  Mendoza,  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who, 
charging  Ferdinand  with  ingratitude,  had  quitted  a  party 
which  he  had  above  all  men  contributed  to  strengthen.  For 
Isabella  were  the  general  belief  of  Joanna's  illegitimacy,  th'j 
assistance  of  Aragon,  the  adherence  of  a  majority  both  among 
the  nobles  and  people,  and,  more  than  all,  the  reputation  of 
ability  which  both  she  and  her  husband  had  deservedly  ac- 
quired. The  scale  was  however  pretty  equally  balanced,  till 
the  king  of  Portugal  having  been  defeated  at  Toro  in  1476, 
Joanna's  party  discovered  their  inability  to  prosecute  the  war 
by  themselves,  and  successively  made  their  submission  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  Castilians  always  considered  themselves  ^     ... 
as  subject  to  a  legal  and  hmited  monarchy.     For  tion  of 
several  ages  the  crown  was  elective,  as  in  most  s^jSJion 
nations  of  Glerman  origin,  within  the  limits  of  one  of  tbe 
royal  family.^    In  general,  of  course,  the  public  °"*''*** 

>■  DeAincto  lu  pace  princIpe,  primates    oeflsomm  regni  ooncUio  eommanl  oon* 
Httas  r^ni  wok  com  aaoerdotibiu  lao-   •tftuant.     Ooodl.   Toletan.  IV.  «.  7<5| 
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choice  fell  upon  the  nearest  heir ;  and  it  became  a  prevailing 
usage  to  elect  a  son  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  till  about 
the  eleventh  century  a  right  of  hereditary  succession  was 
clearly  established.  But  the  form  of  recognizing  the  heir 
apparent's  title  in  an  assembly  of  the  cortes  has  subsisted 
until  our  own  time.* 

In  the  original  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain,  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  affliirs  were  decided  in  national  councils,  the 
National  octs  of  many  of  which  are  still  extant,  and  have 
council*.  been  published  in  ecclesiastical  collections.  To 
these  assemblies  the  dukes  and  other  provincial  governors, 
and  in  general  the  principal  individuals  of  the  realm,  were 
summoned  along  with  spiritual  persons.  This  double  aris- 
tocracy of  church  and  state  continued  to  form  the  great  coun- 
cil of  advice  and  consent  in  the  first  ages  of  the  new  king- 
doms of  Leon  and  Castile.  The  prelates  and  nobility,  or 
rather  some  of  the  more  distinguished  nobility,  appear  to 
have  concurred  in  all  general  measures  of  legislation,  as  we 
infer  from  the  preamble  of  their  statutes.  It  would  be  against 
analogy,  as  well  as  without  evidence,  to  suppose  that  any  rep- 
resentiition  of  the  commons  had  been  formed  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  preamble  of  laws  passed  in 
1020,  and  at  several  subsequent  times  during  that  and  the 
ensuing  century,  we  find  only  the  bishops  and  magnats  re- 
Admission  ^*'®^  *^  present  According  to  the  Greneral  Chron- 
of  deputies     iclc  of  Spain,  deputies  from  the  Castilian  towns 

m  townfl  formed  a  part  of  cortes  in  1169,  a  date  not  to  be 
rejected  as  incompatible  with  their  absence  in  1178.  How- 
ever, in  1188,  the  first  ye^r  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  IX., 
they  are  expressly  mentioned ;  and  from  that  era  were  con- 
stant and  necessary  parts  of  those  general  assemblies.'  It 
has  been  seen  already  that  the  corporate  towns  or  districts  of 

apud  Marina,  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  U.  Pelayo  downwards  to  the  twelfth  oen> 

p.  2.    This  important  wortc,  bj  the  author  turr. 

of  the  Ensayo  Historico-Critico,  quoted        ^  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ti.  p.  7* 
above,  contains  an  ample  digest  of  the        '  Eusayo  Hist.-Crit.  p.  77 ;  Teoria  d« 

parliamentary  law  of  CaAtilr,  drawn  from  las  Cortes,  t.  {.  p.  66.     Marina  seems 

original  and,'  in  a  great  degree,  unpub-  to  hare  tiomewhat  changed  his  opinion 

lished   records.     I    have    UieD    favored  since  the  publication  of  the  former  work, 

with  the  use  of  a  copy,  from  which  I  am  where  he  iodines  to  assert  that  the  com> 

the  more  dispoiied  to  mike  extracts,  as  moos  wore  fh>m  the  earliest  times  ad- 

the  book  is  likely,  thrvtugh  its  liber  il  mitt4>d  into   the  legislature.      In   1188. 

grinciples,  to  become  alnioi^c  as  scarce  in  the  fir^t  year  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  IX., 

pain  as  in  England.    Miirina's  former  we  find  positive  mention  of  bfc  muche- 

work  (the  Ensayo  IliAt-Crit.)  furnishes  dumbre  de  las  cibdades  h  embladu  da 

a  series  of  testimonies    c.  66)    to    the  oadacibdat. 
•iMtiva  charaoter  of  the  monarchv  from 
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Castile  had  earl/  a/xjuired  considerable  importance,  arising 
less  from  commercial  wealth,  to  which  the  towns  of  other 
kingdoms  were  indebted  for  their  liberties,  than  from  their 
utility  in  keeping  up  a  military  organization  among  the  peo- 
ple. To  this  they  probably  owe  their  early  reception  into 
the  cortes  as  integrant  portions  of  the  legislature,  since  we 
do  not  read  that  taxes  were  frequently  demanded,  till  the 
extravagance  of  later  kings,  and  their  alienation  of  the 
domain,  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  national 
representatives. 

Every  chief  town  of  a  concejo  or  corporation  ought  per- 
haps, by  the  constitution  of  Castile,  to  have  received  its  regu- 
lar writ  for  the  election  of  deputies  to  cortes.^  But  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been,  in  the  best  times,  any  uniform 
practice  in  this  respect.  At  the  cortes  of  Burgos,  in  1315, 
we  find  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  represtuitatives  from 
more  than  ninety  towns ;  at  those  of  Madrid,  in  1391,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  were  sent  from  fitly  towns ;  and  the 
latter  list  contains  names  of  several  places  which  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  former.^  No  deputies  were  present  from  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  in  the  cortes  of  Alcala  in  1348,  where,  among 
many  important  enactments,  the  code  of  the  Siete  Partidas  first 
obtained  a  legislative  recognition.*  We  find,  in  short,  a  good 
deal  more  irregularity  than  during  the  same  period  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  number  of  electing  boroughs  varied  pretty 
considerably  at  every  parliament.  Yet  the  cortes  of  Castile 
did  not  cease  to  be  a  numerous  body  and  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  people  till  the  reign  of  John  II.  The  first  princes 
of  the  house  of  Trastamare  had  acted  in  all  points  with  the 
advice  of  their  cortes.  But  John  IL,  and  stili  more  his  son 
Henry  IV.,  being  conscious  of  their  own  unpopularity,  did 
not  venture  to  meet  a  full  assembly  of  the  nation.  Their 
writs  were  directed  only  to  certain  towns  —  an  abuse  for 
which  the  looseness  of  preceding  usage  had  given  a  pre- 
tence.^ It  must  be  owned  that  the  people  bore  it  in  general 
very  patiently.     Many  of  the  corporate  towns,  impoverished 

1  Teorla  de  las  Cortes,  f .  VQ.  *  ScpadM  (says  John  II.  In  1442)  qu* 

s  Id.  p.  148.    Oeddes  {^Tes  a  list  of  en  el  ayuntamiento  que  yo  flee  en  la 

one  hundred  and  twenty-seren  deputies  noble  rilla  de  Valladolid  ....  las  pro- 

from  forty-eigh^  towns  to  the  cortes  at  curadores  de  ciertiu*  cibdades  6  Tillas  do 

Madrid  in  1390  —  MiaceUaneoua  Tracts,  into  reynos  que  por  mi  niandado  fueron 

vol.  iii.  llamados.    This  language  is  rppeated  as 

>  Id.  p.  154.  to  subsequent  meetings,    p.  156. 
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by  civil  warfare  and  other  causes,  were  glad  to  sa^  e  the  *ost 
of  defraying  their  deputies'  expenses.  Thus,  by  the  year 
14hif  only  seventeen  cities  had  retained  privilej^e  of  repre- 
sentation. A  vote  was  afterwards  added  for  Granada,  and 
three  more  in  later  times  for  Palencia,  and  the  provinces  of 
£.stremadui*a  and  Galicia.^  It  might  have  been  easy  perhaps 
to  redress  this  grievance  while  the  exclusion  was  yet  fresL 
and  recent  But  the  privileged  towns,  with  a  mean  and 
preposterous  sel^shness,  although  their  sseal  for  liberty  was  at 
its  height^  could  not  endure  the  only  means  of  effectually 
securing  it,  by  a  restoration  of  elective  franchises  to  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  cortes  of  1506  a^^sert,  with  one  of  those 
bold  falsifications  upon  which  a  popular  body  sometimes  ven- 
tures, that  "  it  is  established  by  some  laws,  and  by  imme- 
morial usage,  that  eighteen  cities  of  these  kingdoms  have  the 
right  of  sending  deputies  to  cortes,  and  no  more ; "  remon- 
strating against  the  attempts  made  by  some  other  towns  to 
obtain  the  same  privilege,  which  they  request  may  not  be 
conceded.     This  remonstrance  is  repeated  in  1512.^ 

From  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XI.,  who  restrained  the  gov- 
ernment of  corporations  to  an  oligarchy  of  magistrates,  the 
right  of  electing  members  of  cortes  was  confined  to  the  ruling 
body,  the  bailiffs  or  regidores,  whose  number  seldom  exceeded 
twenty-four,  and  whose  succession  was  kept  up  by  close  elec- 
tion among  themselves.*  The  people  therefore  had  no  direct 
share  in  the  choice  of  representatives.  Experience  proved, 
as  several  instances  in  these  pages  will  show,  that  even  upon 
this  narrow  basis  the  deputies  of  Castile  were  not  deficient 
in  zeal  for  their  country  and  its  liberties.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  a  small  body  of  electors  is  always  liable  to  cor- 
rupt influence  and  to  intimidation.  John  II.  and  Henry  IV. 
often  invaded  the  freedom  of  election ;  the  latter  even  named 
some  of  the  deputies.*  Several  energetic  remonstrances  were 
made  in  cortes  against  this  fiagi'ant  grievance.  Laws  were 
enacted  and  other  precautions  devised  to  secure  the  due  re- 

1  The  olttes  which  retained  their  rep-  a4J<^c«iit  tovran.    Thtu  Toro  roted  for  Pa- 

xeeentatioQ  tn  cortes  were  Burgos,  To-  lencia  and  the  kini^dom  of  Oalicia,  before 

ledo  (there  was  a  constant  dispute  for  they  obtained  separate  votes;  Salamanca 

precedence    between    these  two),  Leon,  for  most  of  Estremadura ;  Ouadalaxara 

Oranada.  C'Ordova,  Murcia,Jaen,Zainora,  for  Siguenxa   and    four  hundnKi   othei 

Toro,  Soria,  Valladolid,  Salamanca,  Se-  towns.    Teoiia  de  las  Cortes,  p.  160,  268 

govia[,  Ayila,  Madrid,  Ouadalaxara,  and  *  Idem,  p.  161. 

Cuenca.     The  representatives  of  these  >  Idem,  p.  86, 197. 

were  supposed  to  vote  not  only  for  their  *  Idem,  'p.  190. 
immediate  constitueats,  but  for  other 
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turn  of  deputies.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  evil,  of  course^ 
was  aggravated.  Charles  and  Philip  corrupted  the  members 
by  bribery.*  Even  in  1573  the  cortes  are  bold  enough  to 
complain  that  creatures  of  government  were  sent  thither, 
"who  are  always  held  for  suspected  by  the  other  deputies, 
and  cause  disagreement  among  them."' 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  obscurity  about  the  con 
stitution  of  the  cortes,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  two  -  , ^  ^ 
higher  estates,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  nobility,  and  tempo- 
It  is  admitted  that  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  ^^^^ 
thirteenth  century,  and  especially  before  the  intro- 
duction of  representatives  from  the  commons,  they  were  sum* 
moned  in  considerable  numbers.     But  the  writer  to  whom  I 
must  almost  exclusively  refer  for  the  constitutional  history 
of  Castile  contends  that  from  the  reign  of  Sancho  lY.  they 
took  much  less  share  and  retained  much  less  influence  in  the 
deliberation  of  cortes.*    There  is  a  remarkable  protest  of  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  1295,  against  the  acts  done  in  cortes, 
because  neither  he  nor  the  other  prelates  had  been  admitted 
to  their  discussions,  nor  given  any  consent  to  their  resolutions, 
although  such  consent  was  falsely  recited  in  the  laws  enacted 
therein.^    This  protestation  is  at  least  a  testimony  to  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  prelacy,  which  indeed  all  the  early 
history  of  Castile,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of  other  govern- 
ments, conspires  to  demonstrate.     In   the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  however,  they  were  more  and  more  ex- 
cluded.    None  of  the  prelates  were  summoned  to  the  cortes 
of  1299  and  1301 ;  none  either  of  the  prelates  or  nobles  to 
those  of  1370  and  1373,  of  1480  and  1505.    In  all  the  latter 
cases,  indeed,  such  members  of  both  orders  as  happened  to 
be  present  in  the  court  attended  the  cortes  —  a  fact  which 

eeems  to  be  established  by  the  language  of  the  statutes. 

• 

1  TeorU  de  1m  Oortei,  p.  218.  tadM  et  ettnonftdoa  et  secados  expTCflR* 

s  p.  202.  menta  dm  et  loe  otroa  perladoe  et  xicoc 

'  p.  67.  homes  et  los  ^joedalgo;  et  noa  ttie  hi 

4  Protestamoe  que  deede  aqoi  Tenhnoe  coea  fecha  oon  naefstro  cons^.    Otroai 

uon  fuemoa  Uamados  A  codmjo,  ni  &  los  protestamos  por  raxon  de   aquello  que 

tratados  score  los  fechos  del  reyno,  ni  dice  en  loe  preyilegios  qae  lee  ototgaron, 

eohre  las  otras  cosas  que  hi  fkieren  trac-  que  fueren  loe  perlados  llamadoe,  et  que 

tadas  et  fechas,  et  senoaladamente  sobre  cDran  otornidos  de  conMntimlento  et  de 

los  fechos  de  los  consejos  de  las   her^  Tolnntad  dellos,  que  son  fuemos  hi  pve- 

mandades  et  de  las  petidones  que  ftieron  sentes  ni  Uamados  nin  ta^  feeho  cod 

fechas  de  su  parte,  et  sobre  loe  otorga-  nuestra  Toluntad,  nin  consentiemoSi  nin 

mentos  que  les  ficteron,  et  sobre  los  pre-  consentimos  en  eUos,  fcc.  p.  72. 

fileglos  que  por  esta  naaon  les  ftieron  *  Teoiia  de  las  Cortes,  p.  74. 
otOTvados;  mas  ante  ftiemoe  ends  apar- 
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Other  instances  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  adduced.  Never- 
theless, the  more  usual  expression  in  the  preamble  of  laws 
reciting  those  summoned  to  and  present  at  the  cortes,  though 
subject  to  considerable  vivriation,  seems  to  imply  that  all  the 
three  estates  were,  at  least  nominally  and  according  to  legiti- 
mate forms,  constituent  members  of  the  national  assembly. 
And  a  chronicle  mentions,  under  the  year  1406,  the  nobility 
and  clergy  as  deliberating  separately,  and  with  some  differ- 
ence of  judgment,  from  the  deputies  of  the  commons.*  A 
theory,  indeed,  wiiich  should  exclude  the  great  territorial  ar- 
istocracy from  their  place  in  cortes,  would  expose  the  dignity 
and  legislative  rights  of  that  body  to  unfavorable  inferences. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  the  king  exercised  very  freely  a  pre- 
rogative of  calling  or  omitting  j)ersons  of  both  the  higher 
orders  at  his  discretion.  The  bishops  were  numerous,  and 
many  of  their  sees  not  rich ;  while  the  same  ohjections  oi 
inconvenience  applied  perhaps  to  the  ricoshombres,  but  far 
more  forcibly  to  the  lower  nobility,  the  hijosdalgo  or  caballe- 
ros.  Castile  never  adopted  the  institution  of  deputies  from 
this  order,  as  in  the  States  General  of  France  and  some  other 
countries,  much  less  that  liberal  system  of  landed  representa- 
tion, which  forms  one  of  the  most  admirable  peculiarities  in 


1 1.  ii.  p.  234.  Marina  is  influenred  by 
a  pn*judice  in  favor  of  tbo  abort! to 
Spanish  constitution  of  1812,  which  ex- 
cluded the  temporal  an<l  spiritual  Hrintoc- 
racy  from  a  place  in  the  leKiKlature,  to 
imagine  a  Rimilar  form  of  government  in 
ancient  times.  But  his  own  worlc  fur- 
ni»he!i  abundant  reasons,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  to  modify  this  opinion  very 
essentially.  A  few  out  of  many  inKtances 
may  be  adduced  from  the  enacting  wonis 
of  statutes,  whi^h  we  consider  in  England 
as  good  evidences  to  esttiblish  a  constitu- 
tional theory.  Sepades  que  yo  hube 
mio  acuerdo  i  mio  cohihuo  con  mins  her- 
manos  b  los  arzobispos,  6  los  obSspos,  4 
con  los  ricos  homes  de  Cai^cella,  &  de 
Leon,  6  con  homes  buenos  de  las  villas  de 
(la^tella,  e  de  Leon,  que  fueron  conmigo 
en  Valladolit,  sobre  muchaa  cosas,  &c. 
Alfonso  X.  in  1258)  Mandamos  enviar 
llama  por  cartas  del  rei  6  uuestras  k  los 
infantes  6  perlados  6  ricos  homes  €  in- 
fiinzones  6  caballeros  6  homes  buenos  de 
las  cibdadcs  6  de  las  villas  de  los  reynos 
de  Castilia  et  do  Toledo  6  de  Leon  6  de 
las  Estramaduras,  6  de  Gallicia  6  de  las 
Asturias  6  del  Andalusia.  ( Writ  of  sum- 
mons to  cortes  of  Burgos  in  1315.)  Con 
acuerdo  de  los  perlados  ^  de  los  ricos 
homes  A  procuradores  de  las  cibdades  6 


villas  6  logares  de  los  nuestros  reynos. 
(Ordinances  of  Toro  in  1371.)  Estanho 
hi  con  el  el  infante  Don  Ferrando,  &c.,  6 
otros  perlados  6  condes  e  ricos  homes  A 
otros  caballeros  6  escuderos,  6  los  pmcu- 
ndores  de  1a.s  cibdmius  6  villas  6  logMrvs 
de  sus  reynos.  (Cortes  of  1391.)  Los 
tres  cstados  que  deben  venir  &  las  cortes 
6  ayuntamientossegunt  se  debe  fiicer  e  es 
de  bnena  costumbre  antigua.  (Cortes 
of  1393. )  This  last  passage  is  apparently 
conclusive  to  prove  that  three  estotes, 
the  superior  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
commons,  were  essential  members  of  the 
Legislature  in  Castile,  as  they  were  in 
France  and  England ;  and  one  is  aston- 
ished to  read  in  Marina  that  no  faltaron 
ft  ninguna  de  las  formalidades  de  derecho 
los  monarcas  que  no  tuvieron  por  opor- 
tuno  Ilamar  ft  cortes  para  seuiejantes  actos 
ni  al  cicro  ni  ft  la  nobleza  ni  ft  las  pcr- 
sonas  singu  lares  de  uno  y  otro  estado. 
t.  i.  p.  69.  That  great  cirizen ,  .IievellanoSf 
appears  to  have  had  much  wiser  notions 
of  the  ancient  government  of  his  country, 
as  well  as  uf  the  sort  of  reformation 
which  she  wanted :  as  we  niay  infer  from 
passages  in  liis  Memoria  ft  sus  compatri- 
otas,  CoruBa,  ISll.  quoted  by  Uarina  ft« 
Uie  purpose  of  teusure. 
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our  ow^n  consdtntion.  It  wiU  be  seen  hereafter  that  spiritual 
and  even  temporal  peers  were  summoned  by  our  kings  with 
much  irregulai*ity ;  and  the  disordered  state  of  Castile  through 
almost  every  reign  was  likely  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
any  fixed  usage  in  this  and  most  other  points. 

The  primary  and  most  essential  characteristic  of  a  limited 
monarchy  is  that  money  can  only  be  levied  upon  Right  of 
the  people  through  the  consent  of  their  represent-  '*»'*on- 
atives.  This  principle  was  thoroughly  established  in  Castile ; 
and  the  statutes  which  enforce  it,  the  remonstrances  which 
protest  against  its  violation,  bear  a  lively  analogy  to  corre- 
sponding circumstances  in  the  history  of  our  constitution. 
The  lands  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  were,  I  believe,  always 
exempted  from  direct  taxation  —  an  immunity  which  perhaps 
rendered  the  attendance  of  the  members  of  those  estates  in 
the  cortes  less  regular.  The  corporate  districts  or  ooncejos, 
which,  as  I  have  observed  already,  differed  from  the  com- 
munities of  France  and  England  by  possessing  a  large  extent 
of  territory  subordinate  to  the  principal  town,  were  bound  by 
their  charter  to  a  stipulated  annual  payment,  the  price  of  their 
franchises,  called  moneda  forera.^  Beyond  this  sum  nothing 
could  be  demanded  without  the  consent  of  the  cortes.  Al- 
fonso Yin.,  in  1177,  applied  for  a  subsidy  towards  carrying 
on  the  siege  of  Cuenca.  Demands  of  money  do  not  however 
seem  to  have  been  very  usual  before  the  prodigal  reign  of 
Alfonso  X.  That  prince  and  his  immediate-  successors  were 
not  much  inclined  to  respect  the  rights  of  their  subjects ;  but 
they  encountered  a  steady  and  insuperable  resistance.  Fer- 
dinand IV.,  in  1307,  promises  to  raise  no  money  beyond  his 
legal  and  customary  dues.  A  more  explicit  law  was  enacted 
by  Alfonso  XI.  in  1328,  who  bound  himself  not  to  exact  from 
his  people,  or  cause  them  to  pay  any  tax,  either  partial  or  gen- 
eral, not  hitherto  established  by  law,  without  the  previous 
grant  of  all  the  deputies  convened  to  the  cortes.^  This  aboli- 
tion of  illegal  impositions  was  several  times  confirmed  by  the 
same  prince.    The  oortes,  in  1393,  having  made  a  grant  to 

1  Hurlnft,  BDnyo  Htot-Grlt.  cap.  16S;  «t,  mihl  eura  bonfli  Toluntate  TMtrft  ftoo- 

Taori»  de  las  CortM,  t.  U.  p.  887.    This  ritin,  nullum  serritium  Ikciatis. 

Is  expressed  in  one  of  their  fueros,  or  *  De  loe  eon  echar  nin  mandar  pagaf 

charters :   Liheri  et  Ingenui  semper  ma-  pecho  deflaforado  ninguno,  especial  nla 

neads,  reddendo  mihi  et  SQCcessoribus  genenl,  en  toda  mi  Uerra,  sin  ser  llama* 

meis  in  unoquoque  anno  in  die  Pente-  doe  primeramente  &  cortes  6  otorgado  por 

Mstes  de  nnaqoaque  dome  12  denarios ;  todos  los  proeuradores  que  hi  renieien 

p.  388. 
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Henry  III.,  annexed  this  condition,  that  ^  since  they  had 
granted  him  enough  for  his  present  necessities,  and  even  to 
lay  up  a  part  for  a  future  exigency,  he  should  swear  before 
one  of  the  archbishops  not  to  take  or  demand  any  money, 
service,  or  loan,  or  anything  else,  of  the  citieb  and  towns,  nor 
of  individuals  belonging  to  them,  on  any  pretence  of  necessity, 
until  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom  should  first  be  duly 
summoned  and  assembled  in  cortes  according  to  ancient  usage. 
And  if  any  such  letters  requiring  money  have  been  written, 
that  they  shall  be  obeyed  and  not  complied  vnth"  ^  His  son, 
John  II.,  having  violated  this  constitutional  privilege  on  the 
allegation  of  a  pressing  necessity,  the  cortes,  in  1420,  pre- 
sented a  long  remonstrance,  couched  in  very  respectful  but 
equally  firm  language,  wherein  they  assert  ^  the  good  custom, 
founded  in  reason  and  in  justice,  that  the  cities  and  towns  of 
your  kingdoms  shall  not  be  comp)elled  to  pay  taxes  or  requi- 
sitions, or  other  new  tribute,  unless  your  highness  order  it  by 
advice  and  with  the  grant  of  the  said  cities  and  towns,  and  of 
their  deputies  for  them."  And  they  express  their  apprehen- 
sion lest  this  right  should  be  infringed,  because,  as  they  say, 
"  there  remains  no  other  privilege  or  liberty  which  can  be 
profitable  to  subjects  if  this  be  shaken."'  The  king  gave 
them  as  full  satisfaction  as  they  desired  that  his  encroach- 
ment should  not  be  drawn  into  precedent.  Some  fresh  abuses 
during  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Henry  IV.  produced  another 
declaration  in  equally  explicit  language,  forming  part  of  the 
sentence  awarded  by  the  arbitrators  to  whom  the  difierences 
between  the  king  and  his  people  had  been  referred  at  Medina 
del  Campo  in  1465.'  The  catholic  kings,  as  they  are  emi 
nently  called,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  never  violated  this 

>  Obedecidas  A  non  cnmplidas.  This  prerlleglo  ni  libertad  de  que  los  sabdltoi 
expraetioa  oocurs  ftvqnentlj  in  pro-  paedan  goar  ni  aprorechar  qoebrantado 
Tloions  made  against  ill^spil  acts  of  the  el  sobre  dicho.  t.  iii.  p^  80. 
crovn;aDd  is  characteriatioof  the  singn-  >  Declammos  6  ordenamoe,  que  el 
lar  respect  with  which  the  Spaniards  dicho  seilor  rei  nin  los  otros  reyes  qoe 
always  tbonght  it  right  to  treat  their  despues  del  fueren  non  echan  nin  repar- 
■oyenagnf  while  they  were  resisting  the  tan  nin  pidan  pedidoenin  monedasenans 
abuses  of  his  authority.  reynos,  salvo  por  gran  neoemidadf  6  sey- 

>  La  buena  coetumbre  6  possession  endo  primero  accordado  oon  loe  perladoe 
ftindada  en  raaon  6  en  Jasticia  qae  las  6  grandes  de  bus  reynos,  €  con  los  otroe 
cibdades  6  Tillas  deruestros  relnos  tenian  que  &  la  saion  residierin  en  su  oons^o,  A 
de  no  ser  mandado  cog^  moiiedas  6  pe-  seyondo  para  ello  llamadoe  los  procura- 
didos  nin  otro  tributo  nneyo  alguno  en  dores  de  las  cibdades  6  tillas  de  sns  rey- 
loe  Tuestros  reinoe  sin  que  la  ruestra  se-  nos,  que  para  las  tales  oosas  se  snelen  4 
Soria  lo  fliga^  ordene  de  coos^o  6  con  aeostumbran  Uamar,  6  seyendo  per  lot 
otorgamiento  de  las  cibdades  6  Tillas  de  diehos  pmcuradores  otor^ado  el  diohc 
k>s  Tuestros  rainos  6  de  sus  procuradores  pedloiento  6  monedas.  t.  ii.  p.  8B1. 

•&  sa  oombie  ....  no  queda  otro 
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part  of  the  constitution ;  nor  did  even  Charles  I.,  although 
sometimes  refused  money  by  the  cortes,  attempt  to  exact  it 
without  their  consent^  In  the  Recopilacion,  or  code  of  Cas- 
tilian  law  published  by  Philip  II.,  we  read  a  positive  declara- 
tion against  arbitrary  imposition  of  taxes,  which  remained 
unaltered  on  the  face  of  the  statute-book  till  the  present  age.* 
The  law  was  indeed  frequently  broken  by  Philip  11. ;  but 
the  cortes,  who  retained  throughout  the  sixteenth  century  a 
degree  of  steadiness  and  courage  truly  admirable  when  we 
consider  their  political  weakness,  did  not  cease  to  remonstrate 
with  that  suspicious  tyrant,  and  recorded  their  unavailing 
appeal  to  the  law  of  Alfonso  XI.,  "  so  ancient  and  just,  and 
which  so  long  time  has  been  used  and  observed."  * 

The  free  assent  of  the  people  by  their  representatives  to 
grants  of  money  was  by  no  means  a  mere  matter  of  (j^nt^j  ^ 
form.  It  was  connected  with  other  essential  rights  cort<»  over 
indispensable  to  its  effectual  exercise ;  those  of  ex-  «*«>«**<**'»"• 
amining  public  accounts  and  checking  the  expenditure.  The 
cortes,  in  the  best  times  at  least,  were  careful  to  grant  no 
money  until  they  were  assured  that  what  had  been  already 
levied  on  their  constituents  had  been  properly  employed.* 
They  refused  a  subsidy  in  1390  because  they  had  already 
given  so  much,  and,  ^  not  knowing  how  so  great  a  sum  had 
been  expended,  it  would  be  a  great  dishonor  and  mischief  to 
promise  any  more."  In  1406  they  stood  out  a  long  time,  and 
at  length  gave  only  half  of  what  was  demanded.^  Charles  I. 
attempted  to  obtain  money  in  1527  from  the  nobility  as  well 
as  commons.  But  the  former  protested  that  ^  their  obligation 
was  to  follow  the  king  in  war,  wherefore  to  contribute  money 

1  Marina    has    pubHubed   two  letters  leyes  reales.  j  que  ne  se   impnsipssen 

ftom  Charles  to  the  city  of  Toledo,  ia  nuenM  rentas  sia  su  aalHtencla;    pues 

lM2andl548.retiueeting  them  to  instruct  podria  t.  m.  estar  satlsfecho  de  que  el 

their  deputies  to  coniient  to  a  further  reino  sirve  en  las  corns  nece«saria8  con 

gnnt  of  money,  which  they  had  refused  toda  lealtad  y  hasta  ahora  no  se  ha  pro- 

to  do  without  leave  of  their  oonsUtuents.  Teido  lo  susodicho ;   y  el  reino  por  la 

t.  iii.  p.  ISO,  187.  obiigaclon   que   tiene  &  pedir  k  t.   m. 

s  t.  ii.  p.  898.  guarde  la  dicha  lel,  y  que  no  solamenta 

3  En  las  cortes  de  ano  de  70  y  en  las  han  cessado  las  necessldades  de  los  fub- 

de  76  pedlmoe  A  ▼.  m.  fuese  serrlde  de  no  ditos  y  naturnles  de  t.  ro.   pero  antei 

poner  nueroe  impnestos,  rentas,  pechos,  crecen  de  cada  dia  :  Tuelve  &  supUciir  ft 

ni  derechoe  ni  otros  tributos  particulares  t.  m.  sea  servido  concederle  lo  susodicho, 

ni  generaleR  sin  Junta  del  reyno  en  cortes.  y  que  las  nuevas  rentas  pechos  y  dere- 

couio  est!  dispuesto  por  lel  del  seBor  rel  chosse  quiten,  y  que  de  aqui  adelant* 

Don  Alonso,  y  se  signified  &  y.  m.  el  daSo  se  guarde  la  dicha  lei  del  sedor  rei  Don 

grande  que  con  las  nuevas  rentas  habia  Alonso,  como  tan  anUgua  y  Justa  y  40t 

rescibido  el  reino,  suplicando  6.  y.  m.  tanto  tieuipo  se  us6  y  guard6.    p.  905* 

fuose  servido  de  mandarle  aliviar  y  dea-  This  petition  was  in  1579. 

rju)$ar,  y  que  en  lo  de  adelante  se  les  *  Marina,  t.  ii.  p.  404, 406. 

Udiais*  mero«d  de  guardar  las  dichas  *p.  400. 
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was  totally  against  their  privilege,  and  for  that  reason  they 
could  not  acquiesce  in  his  majesty's  request"  *  The  commons 
also  refused  on  this  occasion.  In  1538,  on  a  similar  proposi- 
tion, the  superior  and  lower  nobility  (los  grandes  y  caballcros) 
^^  begged  with  all  humility  that  they  might  never  hear  any 
more  of  that  matter."  ^ 

The  contributions  granted  by  cortes  were  assessed  and 
collected  by  respectable  individuals  (hombres  buenos)  of  the 
several  towns  and  villages.*  This  repartition,  as  the  French 
call  it,  of  direct  taxes  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  in 
those  countries  where  they  are  imposed  by  means  of  a  gross 
assessment  on  a  district.  The  produce  was  paid  to  the  royal 
council.  It  could  not  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than 
that  to  which  the  tax  had  been  appropriated.  Thus  the  cortes 
of  Segovia,  in  1407,  granted  a  subsidy  for  the  war  against 
Granada,  on  condition  ^'  that  it  should  not  be  laid  out  on  any 
other  service  except  this  war ; "  which  they  requested  the 
queen  and  Ferdinand,  both  regents  in  John  II.'8  minority,  to 
confirm  by  oath.  Fart,  however,  of  the  money  remaining 
unexpended,  Ferdinand  wished  to  apply  it  to  his  own  object 
of  procuring  the  crown  of  Aragon  ;  but  the  queen  first  obtained 
not  only  a  release  from  her  oath  by  the  pope,  but  the  consent 
of  the  cortes.  They  continued  to  insist  upon  this  appropria- 
tion, though  ineffectually,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  I.* 

The  cortes  did  not  consider  it  beyond  the  line  of  their  duty^ 
notwithstanding  the  respectful  manner  in  which  they  always 
addressed  the  sovereign,  to  remonstrate  against  profuse  ex- 
penditure even  in  his  own  household.  They  told  Alfonso  X. 
in  1258,  in  the  homely  style  of  that  age,  that  they  thought  it 
fitting  that  the  king  and  his  wife  should  eat  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  maravedis  a  day,  and  no  more  ;  and  that  the 
king  should  order  his  attendants  to  eat  more  moderately  than 
they  did.*  They  remonstrated  more  forcibly  against  the  pro- 
digality of  John  II.  Even  in  1559  they  spoke  with  an  un- 
diiunted  Castilian  spirit  to  Philip  11. :  —  "  Sir,  the  expenses  of 
your  royal  establishment  and  household  are  much  increased ; 
and  we  conceive  it  would  much  redound  to  the  good  of  these 
kingdoms  that  your  majesty  should  direct  them  to  be  lowered^ 

I  Pero  qne  oontrfbair  &  la  guem  con  *  Marina,  t.  U.  p.  411. 

etortM  8aniM  era  totalmente  opu«ito  i  *  Marina^  t.  ii.  p.  888. 

•ug  proTilegioB.  6  ui  que   no   podrian  *  p.  412. 

aoomoclane  4  to  que  t.  m.  dewaba.  —  >  p.  417. 
p.4U. 
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both  as  a  relief  to  your  wants,  and  that  all  the  great  men  and 
other  subjects  of  your  majesty  may  take  example  therefrom  to 
restrain  the  great  disorder  and  excess  tliey  commit  in  that 
respect."  * 

The  foims  of  a  Castilian  cortes  were  analogous  to  those  of 
an  English  parliament  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Fonnii  of 
They  were  summoned  by  a  writ  almost  exactly  co-  *^®  <^rtM. 
incident  in  expression  with  that  in  use  among  us.'     The  ses- 
sion was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  cliancellor  or  other 
chief  officer  of  the  court     The  deputies  were  invited  to  con 
fiider  certain  special  business,  and  commonly  to  grant  money. 
After  the  principal  affairs  were  despatched  they  conferred  to 
gether,  and,  having  examined  the  instructions  of  their  re- 
spective constituents,  drew  up  a  schedule  of  petitions.     These 
were  duly  answered  one  by  one ;  and  from  the  petition  and 
answer,  if  favorable,  laws  were  afteinvards  drawn  up  where 
the  matter  required  a  new  law,  or  promises  of  redress  were 
given  if  the  petition  related  to  an  abuse  or  grievance.     In 
the  struggling  condition  of  Spanish  liberty  under  Charles  I., 
the  crown  began  to  neglect  answering  the  petitions  of  cortes, 
or  to  use  unsatisfactory  generalities  of  expression.     This  gave 
rise  to  many  remonstrances.     The  deputies  insisted  in  1523 
on  having  answers  before  they  granted  money.   They  repeat- 
ed the  same  contention  in  1525,  and  obtained  a  general  law 
inserted  in  the  Kecopilacion  enacting  that  the  king  should 
answer  all  their  petitions  before  he  dissolved  the  assembly.* 
TJiis,  however,  was  disregarded  as  before  ;  but  the  cortes, 
whose  intrepid  honesty  under  Philip  II.  so  often  attracts  our 
admiration,  continued  as  late  as  1586  to  appeal  to  the  written 
statute  and  lament  its  violation.'' 

According  to  the  ancient  fundamental  constitution  of  Castile, 
the  king  did  not  legislate  for  his  subjects  without  ^^^  ^f 
their  consent.     The  code  of  the  Visigoths,  called  coius  in 
in  Spain  the  Fuero  Jusgo,  was  enacted  in  public  ^^^  *^  °"* 
councils,  as  were  also  the  laws  of  the  early  kings  of  Leon, 
which  appears  by  the  reciting  words  of  their  preambles.'  This 

1  Seahor,  los   gastos  de  ruestro  real  dewrden  y  ezceasoi  qne  hacen  en  ta# 

mtado  y  me.<ui  8on  muy  cresciJoH,  y  eii-  conafl  sobrcdichos.    p.  437. 

tendeniOM  que  converuia  uucho  al  biea  ^  Marina,  t.  i.  p.  175 ;  t.-iii.  p.  108. 

ie  e«tos  rcinos  que  t.  m.  Ioh  maud.'Mse  >  t.  i.  p.  278. 

iDodcmr,  asl  para  algun  remedio  du  hus  *  p.  901. 

BeceMidadofi,  couio  para  que  de  ▼.  m.  to-  <  p.  288-804. 

men  egeuipl6  totos  Ion  grandes  y  calMtl-  ^  t.  ii.  p.  21)2.    The  acts  ot  toe  cortef 

laroe  y  otxus  subditos  dc  v.  in.  en  la  gran  of  Leon  in  1020  run  thus :  Omnes  pen 
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consent  was  originally  given  only  by  the  higher  estates,  who 
might  be  considered,  in  a  large  sense,  as  representing  the  na 
tion,  though  not  chosen  by  it ;  but  from  the  end  of  the  twelftl 
century  by  the  elected  deputies  of  the  commons  in  cortes 
The  laws  of  Alfonso  X.  in  1258,  those  of  the  same  prince  in 
1274,  and  many  others  in  subsequent  times,  are  declared  to 
be  made  with  the  consent  (con  acuerdo)  of  the  several  orders 
of  the  kingdom.  More  commonly,  indeed,  the  preamble  of 
Castilian  statutes  only  recites  their  advice  (consejo)  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  any  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  circumstance. 
The  laws  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  compiled  by  Alfonso  X.,  did 
not  obtain  any  direct  sanction  tiU  the  famous  cortes  of  Alcala, 
in  1348,  when  they  were  confirmed  along  with  several  others, 
forming  altogether  the  basis  of  the  statute-law  of  Spain.^ 
Whether  they  were  in  fact  received  before  that  time  has  been 
a  matter  controverted  among  Spanish  antiquaries,  and  upon 
the  question  of  their  legal  validity  at  the  time  of  their  pix)- 
mulgation  depends  an  important  point  in  Castilian  history,  the 
disputed  right  of  succession  between  Sancho  lY.  and  the  in* 
fants  of  la  Cerda;  the  former  claiming  under  the  ancient 
customary  law,  the  latter  under  the  new  dispositions  of  the 
Siete  Partidas.  If  the  king  could  not  legally  change  the  es- 
tablished laws  without  consent  of  his  cortes,  as  seems  most 
probable,  the  right  of  representative  succession  did  not  exist 
in  favor  of  his  grandchildren,  and  Sancho  IV.  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  an  usurper. 

It  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  constitutional 
principle,  that  laws  could  neither  be  made  nor  annulled  ex- 
cept in  cortes.  In  1506  this  is  claimed  by  the  deputies  as  an 
established  right'  John  I.  had  long  before  admitted  that 
what  was  done  by  cortes  and  general  assemblies  could  not  be 
undone  by  letters  missive,  but  by  such  cortes  and  assemblies 
alone.*    For  the  kings  of  CastUe  had  adopted  the  English 

tiflcM  et  abbates  et  optlxnates  r^^nl  His-  publication  of  these  two  workii.  In  the 

paniaB  Juasu  ipsius  regis  talia  dccrota  de-  former  of  which  he  contends  for  the  pre- 

irevimus  que  firmiter  teneantur  futuris  vions  authority  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  and 

temporibus.    So  those  of  Salamanca,  in  Iq  &yor  of  the  infants  of  la  Cerda. 

1178 :   Ego  rex  Fernandas  inter  cetera  *  Los  reyes  establicieron  que  cnando 

quae  cum  episcopis  et  abbatibus  regni  hubiesen  de  hacer  leyes,  para  que  fueneu 

noetri  et  quamplurimls  aliis    religiosis,  provechosas  &  sus  reynos  y  cada  proviw  - 

eum  comitibus  terrarum  et  principibus  cias  ftaesen  proveidas,  se  llamasen  cortet 

et  rectorlbtts  provinciarum,  toto  posse  y  procuradores  que  entendiesen  en  ellaa, 

tenenda  statu iui  ufl  apud  Salamancam.  v  por  esto  se  establecio  lei  que  no  m 

1  Ensayo  Hist. -Cr it.  p.  SS8;  Teoriade  hiclesen  ni  renovasen  leyes  sino  en  oortes 

las  Cortes,  t.  ii.  p.  77.    Marina  seems  to  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  U.  p.  218. 

nave  changed  hb  opinion  between  the  *  Lo  que  es  feeho  por  cortes  4  por 
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practice  of  dispensing  with  statutes  by  a  non  obstante  clatise 
in  their  grants.  But  the  cortes  remonstrated  more  cteadilj 
against  ^is  abuse  than  our  own  parliament,  who  suiTered  it  to 
remain  in  a  certain  degree  till  the  Revolution.  It  was  sever- 
al times  enacted  upon  their  petition,  especially  by  an  explicit 
statute  of  Honry  II.,  that  grants  and  letters-patent  dispensing 
with  statutes  should  not  be  obeyed.*  Nevertheless,  John  II., 
trusting  to  force  or  the  servility  of  the  judges,  had  the  assur- 
ance to  dispense  explicitlywith  this  very  law.^  The  cortes  of 
Valladolid,  in  1442,  obtained  fresh  promises  and  enactments 
against  such  an  abuse.  Philip  I.  and  Charles  I.  began  to 
legislate  without  asking  the  consent  of  cortes ;  this  grew  much 
worse  under  Philip  II.,  and  reached  its  height  under  his  suc- 
cessors, who  entirely  abolished  all  constitutional  privileges.* 
In  1555  we  find  a  petition  that  laws  made  in  cortes  should  be 
revoked  nowhere  else.  The  reply  was  such  as  became  that 
age :  ^  To  this  we  answer,  that  we  shall  do  what  best  suits 
our  government."  But  even  in  1619,  and  still  afterwards, 
the  patriot  representatives  of  CSastile  continued  to  lifl  an  un- 
availing voice  against  illegal  ordinances,  though  in  the  form 
of  very  humble  petition ;  perhaps  the  latest  testimonies  to  the 
expiring  liberties  of  their  country.^  The  denial  of  exclusive 
legislative  authority  to  the  crown  must,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  admit  the  legality  of  particular  ordinances  designed 
to  strengthen  the  king's  executive  government*  These,  no 
doubt,  like  the  royal  proclamations  in  England,  extended 
sometimes  very  far,  and  subjected  the  people  to  a  sort  of  ar- 
bitrary coercion  much  beyond  what  our  enlightened  notions  of 
freedom  would  consider  as  reconcilable  to  it  But  in  the 
middle  ages  such  temporary  commands  and  prohibitions  were 
not  reckoned  strictly  legislative,  and  passed,  perhaps  rightly, 
for  inevitable  consequences  of  a  scanty  codo  and  short  sessions 
of  the  national  counciL 

The  kings  were  obliged  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  laws 
enacted  in  cortes,  besides  their  general  coronation  oath  to 
keep  the  laws  and  preserve  the  liberties  of  their  people.  Of 
this  we  find  several  instances  from  the  middle  of  the  thir- 

ajxmtamientot  que  non  w  pueda  dislhoer  *  Ha  itipllcaclo  el  reino  A  t.  m.  no  m 

por  las  tales  o^rt*''*  BalTO  por  aynnta-  promulgnen  nueras  leyee.  nl  en  todo  nl 

mientoe  A  cortes.    Teoila  ds  las  Cortes,  1*0  parte  las  antlguas  se  aiteren,  slu  qna 

t.  U.  p.  216.  tea  por  cortes  .  .  .  .  y  por  ser  de  tanta 

1  p.  215.  importancia  melre  el  reino  &  supUoarlo 

*  p.  216 ;  t.  lii.  p.  40.  humllniente  4  t.  m.   p.  220 

•  t.  ii.  p.  218.  •  p.  207. 

VOt  l.-^M.  88 
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teenth  centnrj,  and  ^he  practice  continued  till  the  time  of 
John  II.,  who,  in  143 J  on  being  requested  to  swear  to  the 
laws  then  enacted,  answered  that  he  intended  to  maintain 
them,  and  consequently  no  oath  was  necessarj ;  an  evasion 
in  which  the  cortes  seem  unaccountably  to  have  acquiesced.^ 
The  guardians  of  Alfonso  XI.  not  only  swore  to  observe  all 
that  had  been  agreed  on  at  Burgos  in  1315,  but  consented  that, 
if  any  one  of  them  did  not  keep  his  oath,  the  people  should 
no  longer  be  obliged  to  regard  or  obey  him  as  regent.* 

It  was  customary  to  assemble  the  cortes  of  Castile  for 
oth  riirhts  ^^'^J  purposcs  bcsides  those  of  granting  money 
of  the  and  concurring  in  legislation.     They  were  sum- 

eortei.  moncd  in  every  reign  to  acknowledge  and  confirm 

the  succession  of  the  heir  apparent ;  and  upon  his  accession 
to  swear  allegiance.*  These  acts  were,  however,  little  more 
than  formal,  and  accordingly  have  been  preserved  for  the 
sake  of  parade  ailer  all  the  real  dignity  of  the  cortes  was 
annihilated.  In  the  fourteenth  and  iifleenth  centuries  they 
claimed  and  exercised  very  ample  powers.  They  assumed 
the  right,  when  questions  of  regency  occurred,  to  limit  the 
prerogative,  as  well  as  to  designate  the  persons  who  weie  to 
use  it.^  And  the  frequent  minorities  of  Castilian  kings, 
which  were  unfavorable  enough  to  tranquillity  and  subordma- 
tion,  served  to  confirm  these  parliamentary  privileges.  The 
cortes  were  usually  consulted  upon  all  material  business.  A 
law  of  Alfonso  XI.  in  1328,  printed  in  the  Recopilacion  or 
code  published  by  Philip  II.,  declares,  "  Since  in  the  arduous 
affairs  of  our  kingdom  the  counsel  of  our  natural  subjects  is 
necessary,  especially  of  the  deputies  from  our  cities  and  towns, 
therefore  we  ordain  and  command  that  on  such  great  occa- 
sions the  cortes  shall  be  assembled,  and  counsel  shall  be  taken 
of  tlie  three  estates  of  our  kingdoms,  as  the  kings  our  fore- 
fathers have  been  used  to  do."  *  A  cortes  of  John  II.,  in 
1419,  claimed  tliis  right  of  being  consulted  in  all  matters  of 
importance,  with  a  warm  remonstrance  against  the  alleged 
violation  of  so  wholesome  a  law  by  the  i-eigning  prince ;  wlio 
answered,  that  in  weighty  matters  he  had  acted,  and  would 
continue  to  act,  in  conformity  to  it.*  What  should  be  intend- 
ed by  great  and  weighty  affairs  might  be  not  at  all  agreed 

1  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t  *.  p.  806.  *  p.  280. 

1 1.  m.  p.  (Ti.  *  t.  i.  p.  31. 

>  t.  i.  p.  83;  t.  ii.  p.  24.  •  p.  81. 
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apon  hj  the  two  parties ;  to  each  of  whose  interpretations 
these  words  gave  pretty  full  scope.  However,  the  current 
usage  of  the  monarchy  certainly  permitted  much  authority 
in  public  deliberations  to  the  cortes.  Among  other  instances, 
which  indeed  will  continually  be  found  in  the  common  civil 
histories;  the  cortes  of  Ocana,  in  1469,  remonstrate  with  Hen- 
ry IV.  for  allying  himself  with  England  rather  than  France, 
and  give,  as  the  first  reason  of  complaint,  that,  '^  according  to 
the  laws  of  your  kingdom,  when  the  kings  have  anything  of 
great  importance  in  hand,  they  ought  not  to  undertake  it 
without  advice  and  knowledge  of  the  chief  towns  and  cities 
of  your  kingdom."  *  This  privilege  of  general  interference 
was  asserted,  like  other  ancient  rights,  under  Charles,  whom 
they  strongly  urged,  in  1548,  not  to  permit  his  son  Philip  to 
depart  out  of  the  realm.*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
that,  in  such  times,  they  had  little  chance  of  being  regarded. 

The  kings  of  Leon  and  Castile  acted,  during  the  interval 
of  the  cortes,  by  the  advice  of  a  smaller  council,  council  of 
answering,  as  it  seems,  almost  exactly  to  the  caeuie. 
king's  ordinary  council  in  England.  In  early  ages,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  commons,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish this  body  from  the  general  council  of  the  nation; 
being  composed,  in  fact,  of  the  same  class  of  persons,  though 
in  smaller  numbers.  A  similar  difiiculty  applies  to  the  Eng- 
lish history.  The  nature  of  their  proceedings  seems  best  to 
ascertain  the  distinction.  All  executive  acts,  including  those 
ordinances  which  may  appear  rather  of  a  legislative  nature, 
all  grants  and  charters,  are  declai'ed  to  be  with  the  assent 
of  the  court  (curia),  or  of  the  magnats  of  the  palace,  or  of 
the  chiefs  or  nobles.*  This  privy  council  was  an  essential 
part  of  all  European  monarchies ;  and,  though  the  sovereign 
might  be  considered  as  free  to  call  in  the  advice  of  whomso- 
ever he  pleased,  yet,  in  fact,  the  princes  of  the  blood  and 
most  powerful  nobility  had  anciently  a  constitutional  right  to 
be  members  of  such  a  council,  so  that  it  formed  a  very  mate- 
rial check  upon  his  personal  authority. 

The  council  underwent  several  changes  in  progress  of  time, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate.    It  was  justly  deemed 

1  Porque,  segunt   leyea   de    naestros  ^  t.  III.  p.  188. 

reytios.  cuando  los  rayes  ban  de  facer  >  Cumajimnsuma^atiim  palafil:  Caci 

altruDa  co8a  de  gpran  importancia,  uon  lo  consiliocurifcmeee:  Cam  oonsUio  et  bene- 

lel)en  Cicer  sin  couacgo  e  sablduria  de  las  placito omnium  prioripammeorum,  nullo 

efbdade*  e  villas  priticipales  de  ruestros  coatradieente  nee  reclameate.    leoiia  d« 

Mynos.    Teorbde  las  Cortes,  t.  U.  p.  211.  las  Cortes,  t.  Ul.  p.  825. 
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an  important  member  of  the  constitution,  and  the  cortes 
showed  a  laudable  anxiety  to  procure  its  composition  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  guarantee  for  the  due  execution  of 
laws  afler  their  own  dissolution.  Several  times,  especially  in 
minorities,  they  even  named  its  members  or  a  part  of  them; 
and  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  John  II.  they  obtained 
the  privilege  of  adding  a  permanent  deputation,  consisting 
of  four  persons  elected  out  of  their  own  body,  annexed  as  it 
were  to  the  council,  who  were  to  continue  at  the  court  dur- 
ing the  interval  of  cortes  and  watch  over  the  due  observance 
of  the  laws.^  This  deputation  continued  as  an  empty  forzixal- 
ity  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  council  the  king  was 
bound  to  sit  personally  three  days  in  the  week.  Their  busi- 
ness, which  included  the  whole  executive  government,  was 
distributed  with  considerable  accuracy  into  what  might  be 
despatched  by  the  council  alone,  under  their  own  seals  and 
signatures,  and  what  required  the  royal  seal.'  The  consent 
of  this  body  was  necessary  for  almost  every  act  of  the  crown : 
for  pensions  or  grants  of  money,  ecclesiastical  and  political 
promotions,  and  for  charters  of  pardon,  the  easy  concession 
of  which  was  a  great  encouragement  to  the  homicides  so 
usual  in  those  ages,  and  was  restrained  by  some  of  our  own 
laws.'  But  the  council  did  not  exercise  any  judicial  authori- 
ty, if  we  may  believe  the  well-informed  author  from  whom  I 
have  learned  these  particulars;  unlike  in  this  to  the  ordi- 
nary council  of  the  kings  of  England.  It  was  not  until  the 
days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  that  this,  among  other  inno- 
vations, was  introduced.^ 

Civil  and  criminal  justice  was  administered,  in  the  first 
A(iinioi»-  instance,  by  the  alcaldes,  or  municipal  judges  of 
tmaoaof  towns;  elected  within  themselves,  originally,  by 
juBtiM.  ^j^^  community  at  large,  but,  in  subsequent  times, 
by  the  governing  body.  In  other  places  a  lord  possessed  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  by  grant  from  the  crown,  not,  what  we 
find  in  countries  where  the  feudal  system  was  more  thorough- 
ly established,  as  incident  to  his  own  territorial  superiority 
The  kings,  however,  began  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  ap- 
point judges  of  their  own,  called  corregidores,  a  name  which 
seems  to  express  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  regidores, 
or  ordinary  magistrates.'    The  cortes  frequentiy  remonstrat- 

1  TMrIa  de  las  CortM,  i.  li.  p.  346.  *t.  U.  p.  876, 879. 

■p.  8&4.  ^AlfbusoX.says, NlngunomesMonuto 

s  p.  800, 862, 872i  Jiugar  pley toB,  ae  no  fuare  aleaida  pttoato 
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ed  against  this  encroachment  Alfonso  XL  consented  to 
withdraw  his  judges  from  all  corporations  by  which  he  had 
not  been  requested  to  appoint  them.^  Some  attempts  to  in- 
terfere with  the  municipal  authorities  of  Toledo  produced 
serious  disturbances  under  Henry  III.  and  John  II.'  Even 
where  the  king  appointed  magistrates  at  a  city's  request,  he 
was  bound  to  select  them  from  among  the  citizens.'  From 
this  immediate  jurisdiction  an  appeal  lay  to  the  adelantado 
or  governor  of  the  province,  and  from  thence  to  the  tribunal 
of  royal  alcaldes.^  The  latter,  however,  could  not  take  co^ 
nizance  of  any  cause  depending  before  the  ordinary  judges ; 
a  contrast  to  the  practice  of  Aragon,  where  the  justiciary's 
right  of  evocation  (juris  firma)  was  considered  as  a  principal 
si^eguard  of  public  libeily.*  As  a  court  of  appeal,  the  royal 
alcaldes  had  the  supreme  jurisdiction.  The  king  could  only 
cause  their  sentence  to  be  revised,  but  neither  alter  nor  re- 
voke it*  They  have  continued  to  the  present  day  as  a  criminal 
tribunal ;  but  civil  appeals  were  transferred  by  the  ordinances 
of  Toro  in  1371  to  a  new  court,  styled  the  king's  audience, 
which,  though  deprived  under  Ferdinand  and  his  successors 
of  part  of  its  jurisdiction,  still  remains  one  of  the  principal 
judicatures  in  Castile.^ 

No  people  in  a  half-civilized  state  of  society  have  a  full 
practical  security  against  particular  acts  of  arbi- 
trary power.     They  were  more  common  perhaps  mSoos  of 
in  Castile  than  in  any  other  European  monarchy  "Jl^Sjf* 
which  professed  to  be  free.    Laws  indeed  were  not 
wanting  to  protect  men's  lives  and  liberties,  as  well  as  their 
properties.     Ferdinand  IV.,  in  1299,  agreed  to  a  petition 
that  ^justice  shall  be  executed  impartially  according  to  law 
and  right ;  and  that  no  one  shall  be  put  to  death  or  imprison- 
ed, or  deprived  of  his  possessions,  without  trial,  and  that  this 
be  better  observed  than  heretofore." '     He  renewed  the  same 
law  in  1307.     Nevertheless,  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
utance  of  this  monarch's  history  was  a  violation  of  so  sacred 

pol  el  ray.    Id.  M.  27.    This  sasmi  aa  many  other  pevagee,  will  not  eonftue 

eneroechmeiit  on  the  monleipal  uui^  the  attentive  reader. 

iBtrates.  *Qae  mandaee   flicer   la   Jnsttcia  en 

1  Teorla  de  las  Cortei,  t.  li.  p.  261.  aqueHoe  que  la  mereoen  comanalmente 

*  p.  266.  Mariana,  L  zx.  e.  18.  con  fViero  €  con  derecho  A  los  homes  one 
I  p.  266.  non  sean  maertoe  nln  preens  nin  tornados 

*  p.  266.  lo  que  han  sin  ler  oidos  por  derecho  6 
ft  p.  260.  por  fuero  de  aquel  loear  do  acaesclera. 

*  p.  2S7)  8M<  e  qne  sea  guards  do  mcjor  que  se  guards 
7  Teorla  de  las  Oortes,  t.  tt.  p.  292-802.  Ihsta  aqui.  Marna,  Bnsajro  Hlst-Critioo^ 

Tbs  OSS  of  tbe  pnssnt  tenss,  In  this  and    p.  148 
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and  apparantlj  so  well-established  a  law.  Two  gentlemen  hav- 
ing been  accused  of  murder,  Ferdinand,  without  waiting  for 
any  process,  ordered  them  to  instant  execution.  They  sum* 
moned  him  with  their  last  words  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  €rod  in  thirty  days ;  and  his  death  within  the  time,  which 
has  given  him  the  surname  of  the  Summoned,  might,  we  may 
hope,  deter  succeeding  sovereigns  from  iniquity  so  flagrant. 
But  from  the  practice  of  causing  their  enemies  to  be  assas- 
sinated, neither  law  nor  conscience  could  withhold  them. 
Alfonso  XI.  was  more  than  once  guilty  of  this  crime.  Yet 
he  too  passed  an  ordinance  in  1325  that  no  warrant  should 
issue  for  putting  any  one  to  death,  or  seizing  his  property, 
till  he  should  be  duly  tried  by  course  of  law.  Henry  II. 
repeats  the  same  law  in  very  explicit  language.^  But  the 
civil  history  of  Spain  displays  several  violations  of  it.  An 
extraordinary  prerogative  of  committing  murder  appears  to 
have  been  admitted  in  early  times  by  several  nations  who  did 
not  acknowledge  unlimited  power  in  their  sovereign.^  'Before 
any  regular  police  was  established,  a  powerful  criminal  might 
have  been  secure  from  all  punishment,  but  for  a  notion,  as 
barbarous  as  any  which  it  served  to  counteract,  that  he  could 
be  lawfully  killed  by  the  personal  mandate  of  the  king.  And 
the  frequent  attendance  of  sovereigns  in  their  courts  of  ju- 
dicature might  lead  men  not  accustomed  to  consider  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  legal  forms  to  confound  an  act  of 
assassination  with  the  execution  of  justice. 

Though  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  nobility  were  not 
.  considered  as  essential  members  of  the  cortes,  they 

\^^tbM  certainly  attended  in  smaller  numbers  than  we 
aobiiity.  should  cxpect  to  find  from  the  great  legislative  and 
deliberative  authority  of  that  assembly.  This  arose  chiefly 
from  the  lawless  spirit  of  that  martial  aristocracy  which  plac- 
ed less  confidence  in  the  constitutional  methods  of  resisting 
arbitrary  encroachment  than  in  its  own  armed  combinations.' 
Such  confederacies  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances  by  force, 
of  wliich  there  were  five  or  six  remarkable  instances,  were 
called  Uermandad  (brotherhood  or  union),  and,  though  not 

1  Qae  non  mnndemos  matar  nln  pren>  >  Si  quia  hominem  per  jussfonem  regU 

der  Din  Ibiar  nin  de«pechar  nin  tomar  &  Tel  duels  sui  occiderit,  non  requintur 

alf(uno  ninguna  ca<ia  de  lo  suyo,  sia  aer  ei,  nee  sit  faidosuji,  quia  jussio  domiol  sui 

aut^  llamado  A  oido  6  Teacido  por  fuero  fuit,etnonpotuitcontradicereju8aionem. 

i  por  derecho,  por  qutrella  nln  por  que-  Leges  BajuTariorum,  tit.  ii.  in    Balui 

rellas  que  &  no«  fueaen  dada?,  segunt  que  Capitularibus. 

e«to  estA  ordenado  por  el  rei  don  Alonso  *  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t  ii.  p.  466. 
nnestro  padie.   Teoiia  de  las  Cortes,  t.  iL 
V  287 
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90  explicitly  sanctioned  as  they  were  by  the  celebrated 
Privilege  of  Union  in  Aragon,  found  countenance  in  a 
law  of  Alfonso  X.,  which  cannot  be  deemed  so  much  to  have 
voluntarily  emanated  from  that  prince  as  to  be  a  record  of 
original  rights  possessed  by  the  Castilian  nobility.  **The 
duty  of  subjects  towards  their  king,"  he  says,  "  enjoins  them 
not  to  permit  him  knowingly  to  endanger  his  salvation,  nor 
to  incur  dishonor  and  inconvenience  in  his  person  or  family, 
nor  to  produce  mischief  to  his  kingdom.  And  this  may  be 
fulfilled  in  two  ways  :  one  by  good  advice,  showing  him  the 
reason  wherefore  he  ought  not  to  act  thus;  the  other  by 
deeds,  seeking  means  to  prevent  his  going  on  to  his  own 
ruin,  and  putting  a  stop  to  those  who  give  him  ill  counsel . 
forasmuch  as  his  errors  are  of  worse  consequence  than  those 
of  other  men,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  subjects  to  prevent 
his  committing  them.^  To  this  law  the  insurgents  appealed 
in  their  coalition  against  Alvaro  de  Luna ;  and  indeed  we 
must  confess  that,  however  just  and  admirable  the  principles 
which  it  breathes,  so  general  a  license  of  rebellion  was  not 
likely  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  a  kingdom.  The  depu- 
ties of  towns  in  a  cortes  of  1445  petitioned  the  king  to 
declare  that  no  construction  should  be  put  on  this  law  incon- 
sistent with  the  obedience  of  subjects  towards  their  sove- 
reign :  a  request  to  which  of  course  he  willingly  acceded. 

Castile,  it  will  be  apparent,  bore  a  closer  analogy  to  Eng- 
land in  its  form  of  civil  polity  than  France  or  even  Aragon. 
But  the  frequent  disorders  of  its  government  and  a  barbar- 
ous state  of  manners  rendered  violations  of  law  much  more 
continual  and  fls^rant  than  they  were  in  England  under  the 
Plantagenet  dynasty.  And  besides  these  practical  mischiefs, 
there  were  two  essential  defects  in  the  constitution  of  Castile, 
through  which  perhaps  it  was  ultimately  subverted.  It 
wanted  those  two  brilliants  in  the  coronet  of  British  liberty,, 
the  representation  of  freeholders  among  the  commons,  and 
trial  by  jury.  The  cortes  of  Castile  became  a  congress  of 
deputies  from  a  few  cities,  public-spirited  indeed  and  intrepid, 
as  we  find  them  in  bad  times,  to  an  eminent  degree,  but  too 
much  limited  in  number,  and  too  unconnected  with  the  terri- 
torial aristocracy,  to  maintain  a  just  balance  against  the 
crown.  Yet,  with  every  disadvantage,  that  country  possessed 
a  liberal  form  of  government,  and  was  animated  with  a  noble 
spirit  for  its  defence.     Spain,  in  her  late  memorable  though 

1  Xnnyo  Hiflt.-Gritloo,  p.  812 
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short  resuscitation,  might  well  have  gone  back  to  her  ancient 
institutions,  and  perfected  a  scheme  of  policy  which  the  gi*eat 
example  of  England  would  have  shown  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  security  of  freedom.  What  she  did,  or  rather  attempted, 
instead,  I  need  not  recall.  May  her  next  effort  be  more 
wisely  planned,  and  more  happily  terminated  I  ^ 

Though  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  was  very  inferior  in  ex 
AflUrsof  tent  to  that  of  Castile,  yet  the  advantages  of  a 
^"**^°'  better  form  of  government  and  wiser  sovereigns, 
with  those  of  industry  and  commerce  along  a  line  of  sea- 
coast,  rendered  it  almost  equal  in  importance.  Castile  rarely 
intermeddled  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  Aragon ;  the  kings  of 
Aragon  frequently  carried  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Castile. 
During  the  sanguinary  outrages  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  the 
stormy  revolutions  which  ended  in  establishing  the  house  of 
Trastamare,  Aragon  was  not  indeed  at  peace,  nor  altogether 
well  governed;  but  her  political  consequence  rose  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  through  the  long  reign  of  the  ambitious  and 
wily  Peter  IV.,  whose  sagacity  and  good  fortune  redeemed, 
according  to  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  the  iniquity 
with  which  he  stripped  his  relation  the  king  of  Majorca  of 
the  Balearic  islands,  and  the  constant  perfidiousness  of  his 
character.  I  have  mentioned  in  another  place  the  Sicilian 
war,  prosecuted  with  so  much  eagerness  for  many  years  by 
Peter  III.  and  his  son  Alfonso  III.  Afler  this  object  was 
relinquished  James  11.  undertook  an  enterprise  less  splendid, 
but  not  much  less  difficult :  the  conquest  of  Sardinia.  That 
island,  long  accustomed  to  independence,  cost  an  incredible 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure  to  tiie  kings  of  Aragon  dur- 
ing the  whole  fourteenth  century.  It  was  not  fully  subdued 
till  the  commencement  of  the  next,  under  the  reign  of  Martin. 

At  the  death  of  Martin  king  of  Aragon,  in  1410,  a  mem- 
Disputed  orable  question  arose  as  to  the  right  of  succession. 
l^*th**^  Though  Petronilla,  daughter  of  Ramiro  11.,  had 
death  of  reigned  in  her  own  right  from  1137  to  1172,  an 
*^*'^'^'  opinion  seems  to  have  gained  ground  from  the 
thirteenth  century  that  females  could  not  inherit  the  crown 
of  Aragon.  Peter  IV.  had  excited  a  civil  war  by  attempting 
to  settle  the  succession  upon  his  daughter,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  next  brother.  The  birth  of  a  son  about  the  same  time 
suspended  the  ultimate  decision  of  this  question  ;  but  it  waa 
tacitly  understood  that  what  is  called  the  Salic  law  ought  to 

I  TlM  flnt  •dition  of  this  nork  waa  published  in  181B. 
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prevaiL^  Accordinglj,  on  the  death  of  John  I.  in  1895,  his 
two  daughters  were  set  aside  'in  favor  of  his  brother  Martin, 
though  not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  elder,  whose 
husband,  the  count  of  Foix,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  de* 
sisted  from  his  pretension  only  through  want  of  force.  Mar* 
tin's  son,  the  king  of  Sicily,  dying  in  his  father's  lifetime,  the 
nation  was  anxious  that  the  king  should  fix  upon  his  successor, 
and  would  probably  have  acquiesced  in  his  choice.  But  his 
dissolution  occurring  more  rapidly  than  was  expected,  the 
throne  remained  absolutely  vacant  The  count  of  Urgel  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  lieutenancy,  which  was  the  right  of 
the  heir  apparent.  This  nobleman  possessed  an  extensive 
territory  in  Catalonia,  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees.  He  was 
grandson  of  James,  next  brother  to  Peter  IV.,  and,  according 
to' our  rules  of  inheritance,  certainly  stood  in  the  first  place. 
The  other  claimants  were  the  duke  of  Gandia,  grandson  of 
James  11.,  who,  though  descended  from  a  more  distant  ances- 
tor, set  up  a  claim  founded  on  proximity  to  the  royal  stock, 
which  in  some  countries  was  preferred  to  a  representative 
title ;  the  duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Violante,  younger  daughter 
of  John  I.  (the  countess  of  Foix  being  childless) ;  Frederic 
count  of  Luna,  a  natural  son  of  the  younger  Martin  king  of 
Sicily,  legitimated  by  the  pope,  but  with  a  reservation  ex- 
cluding falm  from  royal  succession;  and  finally,  Ferdinand, 
infant  of  Castile,  son  of  the  late  king's  sister.^    The  count  of 

1  Zarita,  t.  U.  fl  188.  It  wms  pretended  that  women  were  excluded  from  Um 
crown  in  BnglaDd  a>  well  as  Fraooe :  and  this  analogy  seemB  to  have  had  some  in- 
floenoe  in  determining  the  Aragoneee  to  adopt  a  SaUc  law. 

>  The  sntijoined  pedigree  will  show  more  dearlj  the  respeotlTe  titlM  of  the  com- 
petitors :~ 

Jambs  n.  died  1027. 

I 

Alforso  IV.  d.  1886.  D.  of  Gandia. 

I 

Pbtu  IV.  d.  1S87.  James       D 
j 0.  of  Urgel. 

Eleanor  Q.  of  Outile.    John  I.  d.  1S96.     BLLRtiir,  Peter 

I -     - 

Heniy  m.    Ftrdinand. 
K.  of  Castile. 


,  of  Gandia, 


d.  1410.         0.  of  Uigel. 
Co/  Urgtl 


UartSn 


I  I  I      K.  of  Sicily,  1400. 

I  Joanna         Violante  i 

John  n.       Countess    Q.  of  Naples.  | 

K.  of  Castile.    ofFoIz.  I  Frederic 

I  C.i^  Luna 

Louis  D.  of 
CcddbriOm 
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Orgel  was  favored  in  general  l]j  the  Catalans,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  a  powerful  support  in  Antonio  de  Luna,  a  haron  of 
Ai-agon,  ^  rich  that  he  might  go  through  his  own  estate  from 
France  to  Castile.  But  this  apparent  superiority  frustrated 
his  hopes.  The  justiciary  and  other  leading  Aragonese  were 
determined  not  to  suffer  this  great  constitutional  question  to 
be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  force,  which  might  sweep  away 
their  liberties  in  the  struggle.  Urgel,  confident  of  his  right, 
and  surrounded  by  men  of  ruined  fortunes,  was  unwilling  to 
submit  his  pretensions  to  a  civil  tribunal.  His  adherent, 
Antonio  de  Luna,  committed  an  extraordinary  outrage,  the 
assassination  of  the  archbishop  of  Saragosa,  which  alienated 
the  minds  of  good  citizens  from  his  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  the  duke  of  Gandia,  who  was  very  old,*  nor  tjie 
count  of  Luna,  seemed  fit  to  succeed.  The  party  of  Ferdi- 
nand, therefore,  gained  ground  by  degrees.  It  was  determined 
however,  to  render  a  legal  sentence.  The  cortes  of  each 
nation  agreed  upon  the  nomination  of  nine  persons,  three 
Aragonese,  three  Catalans,  and  three  Valencians,  who  were 
to  discuss  the  pretensions  of  the  several  competitors,  and  by 
a  plurality  of  six  votes  to  adjudge  the  crown.  Nothing  could 
be  more  solemn,  more  peaceful,  nor,  in  appearance,  more 
equitable  than  the  proceedings  of  this  tribunal.  They  sum- 
moned the  claimants  before  them,  and  heard  them  by  counsel. 
One  of  these,  Frederic  of  Luna,  being  ill  defended,  the  court 
took  charge  of  his  interests,  and  named  other  advocates  to 
maintain  them.  A  month  was  passed  in  hearing  arguments ; 
a  second  was  allotted  to  considering  them ;  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  prescribed  time  it  was  announced  to  the  people, 
by  the  mouth  of  St  Vincent  Ferrier,  that  Ferdinand  of  Cas- 
tile had  ascended  the  throne.^ 

1  Thii  duke  of  Gandia  died  during  the  TOte.    Znrita,  t.  lii.  f.  71.    It  Is  cnrknu 

tnterregDum.     His  son,  thoa^  not  so  enough  that  John  king  of  Castile  was  al<* 

objeetiooable  on  the  score  of  age,  seemed  toother  dtor^ardcd  ;  though  his  claim 

to  hare  a  worse  claim ;  yet  lie  be<;ame  a  was  at  least  as  plausible  as  that  of  his 

competitor.  uncle  Ferdinand.   Indeed,  upon  the  prin- 

s  BiancsB  Commentarla,  in  Schotti  His-  ciples  of  inheritance  to  which  we  are  ao- 

Cnia  Illustrata,  t.  ii.    Zurita,  t.  ill.  f.  customed,  Louis  duke  of  Calabiia  had  a 

74.    Vincent  Ferrier  was  the  most  dls-  prior  right  to  Ferdinand,  admitting  the 

tinguished  churchman  of  his  time  in  rule  which  it  was  necessary  for  both  of 

Spain.    Ills  influence,  as  one  of  the  nine  them  to  establish  ;  namely,  that  a  right  of 

judges,  is  said  to  bare  been  rery  instru-  succession  mi^ht  bo  transmitted  through 

mental  in  procuring  the  crown  for  Ferdi-  females,  which  females  could  not  pen^on- 

nand.    Five  others  roted  the  same  way  ;  ally  enjoy.    This,  as  is  well  known,  had 

one  for  the  count  of  Urgel;  one  doubt-  been  aidyanoed  in  the  pHveding  age  by 

fully  between  the  count  of  Urgel  and  Edward  III.  as  the  foundation  of  hte 

duke  of  Qandia  ;  the  ninth  declined  to  claim  to  the  crown  of  France. 
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In  this  decision  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the 
judges  were  swayed  rather  by  politic  considera-  Dceiaion  in 
tions  than  a  strict  sense  of  hereditary  right     It  ^JSiMnd 
was,  therefore,  by  no  means  universally  popular,  of  Cutue. 
especially  in  Catalonia,  of  which  principality  the  ^•»- 1*^* 
count  of  Urgel  was  a  native ;  and  perhaps  the  great  rebellion 
of  the  Catalans  fifly  years  afterwards  may  be  traced  to  the 
dlsafTection  which  this  breach,  as  they  thought,  of  the  lawful 
succession  had  excited.    Ferdinand  however  was  well  received 
in  Aragon.     The  cortes  generously  recommended  the  count 
of  Urgel  to  his  favor,  on  account  of  the  great  expenses  he  had 
incurred  in  prosecuting  his  claim.     But  Urgel  did  not  wait 
the  effect  of  this  recommendation.     Unwisely  attempting  a 
rebellion  with  very  inadequate  means,  he  lost  his  estates,  and 
was  thrown  for  life  into  prison.     Ferdinand's  successor  was 
his  son,  Alfonso  V.,  more  distinguished  in  the  his-  Alfonso  v 
tory  of  Italy  than  of  Spain.     For  all  the  latter  ^•»- 1*^®- 
years  of  his  life  he  never  quitted  the  kingdom  that  he  had 
acquii*ed  by  his  arms ;  and,  enchanted  by  the  delicious  air  of 
Naples,  intrusted  the  government  of  his  patrimonial  territories 
to  the  care  of  a  brother  and  an  heir.    John  II.,  john  ii. 
upon  whom  they  devolved  by  the  death  of  Alfonso  ^'^'  ^^^• 
without  legitimate  progeny,  had  been  engaged  during  his  youth 
in  the  turbulent  revolutions  of  Castile,,  as  the  head  of  a  strong 
party  that  opposed  the  domination  of  Alvaro  de  Luna.     By 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Navarre  he  was  entitled,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  those  times,  to  assume  the  title  of  king, 
and  administration  of  government,  during  her  life.     But  lus 
ambitious  retention  of  power  still  longer  produced  events 
which  are  the  chief  stain  on  his  memory.    Charles       .  _. 
prince  of  Viana  was,  by  the  constitution  of  Na- 
varre, entitled  to  succeed  his  mother.     She  had  requested 
him  in  her  testament  not  to  assume  the  government  without 
his  father's  consent     That  consent  was  always 
withheld.    The  prince  raised  what  we  ought  not 
to  call  a  rebellion ;  but  was  made  prisoner,  and  remained  for 
some  time  in  captivity.    John's  ill  disposition  towards  his  son 
was  exasperated  by  a  step-mother,  who  scarcely  disguised  her 
intention  of  placing  her  own  child  on  the  throne  of  Aragon 
at  the  expense  of  the  eldest-bom.     Ailer  a  life  of  perpetual 
oppression,  chiefly  passed  in  exile  or  captivity,  the  prince  of 
Yiana  died  in  Catalonia,  at  a  moment  when  that  province 
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was  in  open  insnrrection  apon  hb  account  Though  it  hardlj 
1461  secQis  that  the  Catalans  had  any  more  general  pro- 
vocations, they  persevered  for  more  tham  ten  years 
with  inveterate  obstinacy  in  their  rebellion,  offering  the 
sovereignty  first  to  a  prince  of  Portugal,  and  afterwanls  to 
Regnier  duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  destined  to  pass  his  life  in 
unsuccessful  competition  for  kingdoms.  The  king  of  Aragon 
behaved  with  great  clemency  towards  these  insurgents  on 
their  final  submission. 

It  is  consonant  to  the  principle  of  this  work  to  pass  lightly 
over  the  common  detaib  of  history,  in  order  to  ^x  the  reader^s 
Oooftitii-  attention  more  fully  on  subjects  of  philosophical  in« 
uon  of  quiry.     Perhaps  in  no  European  monarchy  except 

Aimgou.         ^^j.  ^^^^^  ^^  j^g  form  of  government  more  inteiv 

esting  than  in  Aragon,  as  a  fortunate  temperament  of  law 
and  justice  with  the  royal  authority.  So  far  as  anything 
(m^omxij  a  ^^  ^  pronounced  of  its  earlier  period  before  tho 
•ortofngai  capture  of  Saragosa  in  1118,  it  was  a  kind  of 
amtocracj.  j.ggjj  aristocracy,  where  a  small  number  of  power- 
ful barons  elected  their  sovereign  on  every  vacancy,  though, 
as  usual  in  other  countries,  out  of  one  family ;  and  considered 
him  as  little  more  than  the  chief   of   their  confederacy.^ 

These  were  the  ricoshombres  or  barons,  the  first 
of  the^w-  order  of  the  state.  Among  these  the  kings  of 
hombTMor     Aragon,  in   subsequent  times,  as  they  extended 

their  dominions,  shared  the  conquered  territory  in 
grants  of  honors  on  a  feudal  tenure.'.  For  this  system  was 
fiilly  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  A  ricohombre, 
as  we  read  in  Vitalis  bishop  of  Huesca,  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,'  must  hold  of  the  king  an  honor  or 
barony  capable  of  supporting  more  than  three  knights ;  and 

1  AUbmo  m.  oompIaJiMd  that  hb  bar-  tenlan  dd  r^,  «raD  obllgados  de  Mguir 

ons  wanted    to  bring  back  old   times,  al  rej,  d  yva  en  persona  A  la  gnerra,  7 

quando  havia  en  el  reyno  tan  toe  rejei  reeidir  en  ella  tree  ineeee  en  cadaun  ano. 

eomo  rieoe  hombres.    Bianc«  Commen-  Zurita,  1. 1.  fol.  48.    (SaragOMt.  1610.)   A 

taria,  p.  787.    Tbe  farm  of  election  sup-  flef  was  usnalljr  called  In  Aragon  an 


poeed  to  hare  been  used  by  these  bold  honor,  que  en  Castilla  llamaTan  tierra,  r 

barons  is  well  known.    "  We,  who  are  en  el  principado  de  Catalnna  &ado.    JbL 

as  good  es  yon.  choose  yon  ibr  our  king  46. 

and  lord,  proTlded  that  yon  obserre  our  *  I  do  not  know  whether  this  work  of 

laws  and  priTlleges ;  and  if  not,  not.*'  Vitalis  has  been  printed ;  but  there  are 

Bnt  I  do  not  much  beliere  the  aothen>  large  extracts  from  it  in  Blancas's  history, 

Ucltj  of  this  form  of  words.     See  liob-  and  sIm  In  Da  Cange,  under  the  words 

ertson^s  Charles  V.  toI.  i.  note  81.    It  Infancia,  Mesnadarius,  kc.  Serersl  illus- 

Is,  however,  sufllcienUy  agreeable  to  tbe  trations  of  these  military  tenures  may  be 

spirit  ot  the  old  goremment.  found  in  the  Vuerof  de  Amgon,  espeolal- 

t  Los  liDOB  bombreB,  por  los  ftndM  qne  I7  lib.  7. 
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this  he  was  bound  to  distribute  among  his  vassals  in  military 
fiefs.  Once  in  the  year  he  might  be  summoned  with  his  feu- 
dataries  to  serve  the  sovereign  for  two  months  (Zurita  says 
three) ;  and  he  was  to  attend  the  royal  court,  or  general 
assembly,  as  a  counsellor,  whenever  called  upon,  assisting  in 
its  judicial  as  well  as  deliberative  business.  In  the  towns 
and  villages  of  his  barony  he  might  appoint  bailiffs  to  ad- 
minister justice  and  receive  penalties ;  but  the  higher  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  seems  to  have  been  reserved  to  the  crown. 
According  to  Vitalis,  the  king  could  divest  these  ricoshombres 
of  their  honors  at  pleasure,  after  which  they  fel)  into  the 
class  of  mesnadaries,  or  mere  tenants  in  chief.  But  if  this 
were  constitutional  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  which  Blancas 
denies,  it  was  not  long  permitted  by  that  high-?pirited  aris- 
tocracy. By  the  Greneral  Privilege  or  Charter  of  Peter  IIL 
it  is  declared  that  no  barony  can  be  taken  away  without  a 
yust  cause  and  legal  sentence  of  the  justiciary  and  council 
of  barons.^  And  the  same  protection  was  extended  to  the 
vassals  of  the  ricoshombres. 

Below  these  superior  nobles  were  the  mesnadaries,  cor- 
responding to  our  mere  tenants  in  chief,  holding  Lower 
estates  not  baronial  immediately  frgm  the  crown ;  °o*»*i**y- 
and  the  military  vassals  of  the  high  nobility,  the  knights  and 
tnfanxanes ;  a  word  which  may  be  rendered  by  gentlemen. 
These  had  considerable  privileges  in  that  aristocratic  govern- 
ment ;  they  were  exempted  from  all  taxes,  they  could  only 
be  tried  by  the  royal  judges  for  any  crime;  and  offences 
committed  against  them  were  punished  with  addi-  BargessM 
tional  severity.'     The  ignoble  classes  were,  as  in  ao<t 
other  countries,  the  burgesses  of  towns,  and  the  p*"'*""^' 
villeins  or  peasantry.    The  peasantry  seem  to  have  been 
subject  to  territorial  servitude,  as  in  France  and  England. 
Vitalis  says  that  some  villeins  were  originally  so  unprotected 
that,  as  he  expresses  it,  they  might  be  divided  into  pieces  by 
sword  among  the  sons  of  their  masters,  till  they  were  pro- 
voked to  an  insurrection,  which  ended  in  establishing  certain 
stipulations,  whence  they  obtained  the  denomination  of  villeins 
(le  parada,  or  of  convention.' 

Though  from  the  twelflh  century  the  principle  Liberti«> 
of  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  superseded,  AraBouest 
in  Aragon  as  well  as  Castile,  the  original  right  kingdooL 

1  BiAimB  Gomm.  p.  780.  >  p.  782.  •  Bianeas  Comm.  p.  720 
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of  choosing  a  sovereign  within  the  royal  family,  it  was 
Btill  founded  upon  one  more  sacred  and  fundamental,  that 
of  compact.  No  king  of  Aragon  was  entitled  to  assume 
that  name  until  he  had  taken  a  coronation  oath,  administeredr 
by  the  justiciary  at  Saragosa,  to  observe  the  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  the  realm.*  Alfonso  III.,  in  1285,  being  in  France 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  named  himself  king  in  ad* 
dressing  the  states,  who  immediately  remonstrated  on  this 
premature  assumption  of  his  title,  and  obtained  an  apology.' 
Thus,  too,  Martin,  having  been  called  to  the  crown  of  Ari^ 
gon  by  the  cortes  in  1395,  was  specially  required  not  to 
exercise  any  authority  before  his  coronation.' 

Blancas  quotes  a  noble  passage  from  the  acts  of  cortes  in 
1451.  ^  We  have  always  heard  of  old  time,  and  it  is  found 
by  experience,  that,  seeing  the  great  barrenness  of  this  land, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  realm,  tf  it  were  not  for  the  liberties 
thereof,  the  folk  would  go  hence  to  live  and  abide  in  other 
realms  and  lands  more  fruitful."  *  This  high  spirit  of  free- 
dom had  long  animated  the  Aragonese.  Ailer  several  con- 
tests with  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  not  to  go  back 
General  *^  carHer  times,  they  compelled  Peter  III.  in  1283 
Privilege  to  grant  a  law,  called  the  Greneral  Privilege,  the 
of  1288.  Magna  Charita  of  Aragon,  and  perhaps  a  more 
full  and  satisfactory  basis  of  civil  liberty  than  our  own.  It 
contains  a  series  of  provisions  against  arbitrary  tallages, 
spoliations  of  property,  secret  process  after  the  manner 
of  the  Inquisition  in  criminal  charges,  sentences  of  the 
justiciary  without  assent  of  the  cortes,  appointment  of 
foreigners  or  Jews  to  judicial  offices ;  trials  of  accused  per- 
sons in   places  beyond  the  kingdom,  the  use  of  torture, 

1  Zurita,  Anales  de  Angon,  1. 1.  fol.  104,  An^gon  -was.  In  fitet,  a  poor  eotrntry, 

t.  iii.  fol.  76.  barren  and  ill-peopled.    The  icings  were 

>  BittnctB   Comm.  p.  681.     They  ao-  (breed  to  go  to  Catalonia  for  money,  and 

knowledged,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  indeed  were  little  able  to  maintain  ex- 

waK  their  natural  lord,  and  entitled  to  pemiiTe  contests.    The  wars  of  Peter  lY. 

reien  as  lawfnl  heir  to  his  fkther — so  in    Sardinia,    and   of  Alfonso  V.   with 

oddly  were  the  hereditary  and  elective  Genoa  and  Naples,  impoverished  their 

titles  Jumbled  together.     Zurita,  t.   i.  people.    A  hearth-tax  having  been  im- 

fbl.  803.  posed  in  1404,  it  was  found  that  there 

s  Zurita,  t.  ii.  fol.  424.  were  42,688  houses  In  Amgon,  which, 

4  Siempre  havemos  oydo  dedr  antiga-  according  to  most  calculations,  will  give 

ment.  6  se  troba  por  ef<periencia,  que  at-  less  than  800,000  inhabitants.    In  1429, 

tendida  la  grand  steriliilad  de  aquesta  a  similar  tax  being  laid  on,  it  is  said  that 

tierra,  6  pobrem  de  aqueste  regno,  si  the  number  of  houses  was  diminished  in 

Don  flies  por  las  llbertades  de  aquel,  se  consequence  of  war.  Zurita,  t.  iii.  fol.  189. 

yrian  &  bivir,  y  habitar  las  gentes  4  otros  It  contains  at  present  between  600.000 

»«ifnios,  k  Uerraa  mas  frntleras.    p.  671.  and  700.000  inliabftwits. 
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except  in  charges  of  falsifying  tlie  coin,  and  the  bribery 
of  judges.  These  are  claimed  as  the  ancient  liberties  of 
their  country.  "Absolute  power  (mero  imperio  e  mixto), 
it  is  declared,  never  was  the  constitution  of  Aragon,  nor 
of  Valencia,  nor  yet  of  Kibagor9a,  nor  shall  there  be  in 
time  to  come  any  innovation  made ;  but  only  the  law,  custom, 
and  privilege  which  has  been  anciently  used  in  the  aforesaid 
kingdoms.^ 

The  concessions  extorted  by  our  ancestors  from  John, 
Henry  III.,  and  Edward  L,  were  secured  by  the  Pririiege 
only  guarantee  those  times  could  afford,  the  deter-  ^^  Union, 
mination  of  the  barons  to  enforce  them  by  armed  confedera 
cies.     These,  however,  were  formed  according  to  emergencies, 
and,  except  in  the  famous  commission  of  twenty-five  con 
servators  of  Magna  Charta,  in  the  last  year  of  John,  were 
certainly  unwarranted  by  law.     But  the  Aragonese  estab- 
lished a  positive  right  of  maintaining  their  liberties  by  arms. 
Tliis  was  contained  in  the  Privilege  of  Union  granted  by 
Alfonso  m.  in  1287,  afler  a  violent  conflict  with  his  subjects ; 
but  which  was  afterwards  so  completely  abolished,  and  even 
eradicated  from  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  that  its  precise 
woixis  have  never  been  recovered.*    According  to  Zurita, 
It  consisted  of  two  articles :    first,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
king*s  proceeding  forcibly  against  any  member  of  the  union 
without  previous  sentence  of  the  justiciary,  the  rest  should 
be  absolved  from  their  allegiance ;  secondly,  that  he  should 
hold  cortes  every  year  in  Saragosa.^  During  the  two  subsequent 
reigns  of  James  II.  and  Alfonso  IV.  little  pretence  seems  to 
have  been  given  for  the  exercise  of  this  right     But  dissen- 
sions breaking  out  under    Peter   IV.  in    1347,    rather  on 
account  of  his  attempt  to  settle  the  crown  upon  his  daughtei 
than  of  any  specific  public  grievances,  the  nobles  had  recoura 
to  the  Union,  that  last  voice,  says  Blancas,  of  an  n^^^ 
ahnost  expiring  state,  full  of  weight  and  dignity,  agaiiut 
to  chastise  the  presumption  of  kmgs.*    They  as-^*^'^* 

1  Fneios  de  Aragon,  Ibl.  9 ;  Zuiita,  i.  i.  *  Zurita,  t.  i.  fol.  822. 

Ibl.  266.  *  Priscam  illam    Unlonis,  quaal   mo 

s  Blancaa  saya  that  he  had  discorered  Tientb  reipublicie  extramam  Tocem,  auo 

a  copy  of  the  PrlTil«ge  of  Union  in  the  toritatis  et  gra>itati8  plenam,  regum  in- 

archivea  of  the  see  of  Tarragona,  and  aolentiaa  apertum  Tindicem  excitSrunt, 

irould  gladly  hare  pnbUshed  it,  but  for  Bumm&  ac  singnlari  bonorum  omnium 

hia  deference  to  the  wisdom  of  former  consensione.    p.  669.    It  is  remarkable 

ages,  which  had  studiously  endeavored  that  such  strong  btngoage  should  hM,f% 

to  destroy  all  recollection  of  that  dan-  been  tolerated  under  v^up  n 
rerouB  law.    p.  082. 
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fiembled  at  Saragosa,  and  used  a  remarkable  seal  for  all  their 
public  instruments,  an  engraving  from  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  historian  I  have  just  quoted.  It  represents  the  king 
sitting  on  his  throne,  with  the  confederates  kneeling  in  a 
suppliant  attitude  around,  to  denote  their  loyalty  and  unwil- 
lingness to  offend.  But  in  the  background  tents  and  lines  of 
spears  are  discovered,  as  a  hint  of  their  ability  and  resolution 
to  defend  themselves.  The  legend  is  Sigillum  Unionis  Ara- 
gonum.  This  respectful  demeanor  towards  a  sovereign 
against  whom  they  were  waging  war  reminds  us  of  the 
language  held  out  by  our  Long  Parliament  before  the  Pres- 
byterian party  was  overthrown.  And  although  it  has  been 
lightly  censured  as  inconsistent  and  h3rpocritical,  this  tone  is 
the  safest  that  men  can  adopt,  who,  deeming  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  withstanding  the  reigning  monarch, 
are  anxious  to  avoid  a  change  of  dynasty,  or  subversion  of 
their  constitution.  These  confederates  were  defeated  by  the 
king  at  Epila  in  1348.^  But  his  prudence  and  the  remaining 
strength  of  his  opponents  inducing  him  to  pursue  a  moderate 
course,  there  ensued  a  more  legitimate  and  permanent  balance 
of  the  constitution  from  this  victory  of  the  royalists.  The 
priTUttw  Privilege  of  Union  was  abrogated,  Peter  himself 
of  Union  cutting  to  picccs  with  his  sword  the  original  instru- 
o^OT*'**^*  ment.  But  in  return  many  excellent  laws  for  the 
nroTisioni  security  of  the  subject  were  enacted;^  and  their 
"  °  '  preservation  was  intrusted  to  the  greatest  ofl&cer 
of  the  kingdom,  the  justiciary,  whose  authority  and  pre- 
eminence may  in  a  great  degree  be  dated  from  this  period.' 
That  watchfulness  over  public  liberty,  which  originally  be- 
longed to  the  aristocracy  of  ricoshombres,  always  apt  to 
thwart  the  crown  or  to  oppress  the  people,  and  which  waa 
aflerwards  maintained  by  the  dangerous  Privilege  of  Union, 
became  the  duty  of  a  civil  magistrate,  accustomed  to  legal 
rules  and  responsible  for  his  actions,  whose  office  and  func- 

1  Zarita  ottserres  that  the  battle  of  from  thenoe  the  name  of  Union  ^raa,  br 

EpIla  ma  the  last  fought  in  defence  of  common  consent,  proflcribed.    t.  ii.  fol. 

public  liberty,  for  wtiich  it  waa  held  law-  226.    Blancag  also  remarks  that  nothing 

All  of  old  to  take  up  arms,  and  resist  the  could  have  turned  out  moreadTantageoui 

king,  by  lirtue  of  the  Priril^fes  of  Union,  to  the  Aragonese  than  their  ill  fortune  at 

For  the  authority  of  the  Justiciary  being  Epila. 

afterwards  established,  the  former  con-  <  Fueroe  de  Aragon.    De  iis,  qusB  I)o- 

tentions  and  wars  came  to  an  «id  ;  means  minus  rex.    fol.  14,  et  alibi  passim, 

being  found  to  put  the  weak  on  a  level  '  Biano.  Comm.  p.  671,  oil ;  Zarita^ 

with  the  powerful,  in  which  conaLsts  the  t.  ii.  fol.  229. 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  all  states ;  and 
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tions  are  the  most  pleasing  feature  in  the  oonstitational 
history  of  Aragon. 

The  jusliza  or  justiciary  of  Aragon  has  heen  treated  hy 
some  writers  as  a  sort  of  anomalous  magistrate,  office  of 
created  originally  as  an  intermediate  power  he- -J*"**^**^- 
tween  the  king  and  people,  to  watch  over  the  exercise  of 
royal  authority.  But  I  do  not  perceive  that  his  functions 
wei*e,  in  any  essential  respect,  different  from  those  of  the  chief 
justice  of  £ngland,  divided,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
among  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench.  We  should  under- 
value our  own  constitution  hy  supposing  that  there  did  not 
reside  in  that  court  as  perfect  an  authority  to  redress  the  sub- 
ject's injuries  as  was  possessed  by  the  Axagonese  magistrate. 
In  the  practical  exercise,  indeed,  of  this  power,  there  was  an 
abundant  difference.  Our  English  judges,  more  timid  and 
pliant,  lefl  to  the  remonstrances  of  parliament  that  redress  of 
grievances  which  very  frequently  lay  within  the  sphere  of 
tiieir  jurisdiction.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  recorded  instance 
of  a  habeas  corpus  granted  in  any  case  of  illegal  imprison- 
ment by  the  crown  or  its  officers  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Plantagenet  dynasty.  We  shall  speedily  take  notice  of  a 
very  different  conduct  m  Aragon. 

The  office  of  justiciary,  whatever  conjectural  antiquity 
some  have  assigned  to  it,  is  not  to  be  traced  beyond  the  cap- 
ture of  Saragosa  in  1118,  when  the  series  of  magistrates 
commences.^  But  for  a  great  length  of  time  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  particularly  important ;  the  judicial  author- 
ity residing  in  the  council  of  ricoshombres,  whose  suffrages 
the  justiciary  collected,  in  order  to  pronounce  their  sentence 
rather  than  his  own.  A  passage  in  Vitalis  bishop  of  Huesca, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  shows  this  to  have  been  the 
practice  during  the  reign  of  James  I.'  Gradually,  as  notions 
of  liberty  became  more  definite,  and  laws  more  numerous,  the 
reverence  paid  to  their  permanent  interpreter  grew  stronger, 
and  there  was  fortunately  a  succession  of  prudent  and  just 
men  in  that  high  office,  through  whom  it  acquired  dignity  and 
stable  influence.     Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  II.,  on 

1  BtoncA  Comment,  p.  688.  Ing  of  Vitalls,  his  teeUmonj  seems  to  be 

*  Id.  p.  772.    Zarlta  Indeed  refers  the  beyond  dispute.    By  the  General  Prlri' 

iusticiary's   preeminence   to  an  earlier  lege  of  1288,  the  Justiciary  mtm  to  advise 

date,  namely^  the  reign  of  Peter  11..  who  with  the  riooshombres,  in  all  eases  where 

took  away  a  great  pwrt  of  the  local  juris-  the  king  was  a  party  against  any  of  his 

dietSons  of  the  ricoshombres.  t.i.ft>l.  102.  subjects.     Zarlta,  t  281.     See  also  t 

But  if  I  do  not  mitundenrtand  the  mean-  180i 

VOL.  I.~M.  ^ 
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some  dissensions  arising  between  the  king  and  his  barons,  he 
called  in  the  justiciary  as  a  mediator  whose  sentence,  says 
Blancas,  all  obeyed.^  At  a  subsequent  time  in  the  same 
reign  the  military  orders,  pretending  that  some  of  their  privi- 
leges were  violated,  raised  a  confederacy  or  union  against  the 
king.  James  offered  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  justiciary, 
Ximenes  Salanova,  a  man  of  eminent  legal  knowledge.  The 
knights  resisted  his  jurisdiction,  alleging  the  question  to  be  of 
spiritual  cognizance.  He  decided  it,  however,  against  them 
in  full  cortes  at  Sarago<a,  annulled  their  league,  and  sen- 
tenced the  leaders  to  punishment.'  It  was  adjudged  also  tliat 
no  appeal  could  lie  to  the  spiritual  court  from  a  sentence  of 
the  justiciary  passed  with  assent  of  the  cortes.  James  11.  is 
said  to  have  frequently  sued  his  subjects  in  the  justiciary's 
court,  to  show  his  regard  for  legal  measures ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  this  good  prince  its  authority  became  more  established.' 
Yet  it  was  not  perhaps  looked  upon  as  fully  equal  to  maintain 
public  liberty  against  the  crown,  till  in  the  cortes  of  1348, 
after  the  Privilege  of  Union  was  forever  abolished,  such  laws 
were  enacted,  and  such  authority  given  to  the  justiciary,  as 
proved  eventually  a  more  adequate  barrier  against  oppression 
than  any  other  country  could  boast.  All  the  royal  as  weU 
as  territorial  judges  were  bound  to  apply  for  his  opinion  in 
case  of  legal  dilRculties  arising  in  their  courts,  which  he  was 
to  certify  within  eight  days.  By  subsequent  statutes  of  the 
same  reign  it  was  made  penal  for  any  one  to  obtain  letters 
from  the  king,  impeding  the  execution  of  the  justiza*s  process, 
and  they  were  declared  null.  Inferior  courts  were  forbid- 
den to  proceed  in  any  business  afler  his  prohibition.^  Many 
othev  laws  might  be  cited,  corroborating  the  authority  of  this 
great  magistrate ;  but  there  are  two  parts  of  his  remedial  ju- 
risdiction which  deserve  special  notice. 
ProcMsefl  of  These  are  thf;  processes  of  jurisfirma,  or  firma  del 
and  mfn?*  dcrecho,  and  of  manifestation.  The  former  bears 
rotation.       some  analogy  to  the  writs  of  pone  and  certiorari 

1  Zurlta,  p.  663.  samune  of  Just,  el  Justiciero,  by  his  fkir 

iKurita,  t.  i.  f.  408;  t.  U.  f.  84;  Bian.  dealiuga  towards  his  sabjects.    ZuriU, 

p.  6G6.    Tho  assent  of  the  cortes  seenis  t.  ii.  fol.  82.    Bl  Justicioro  properly  de- 

to  render  this  in  the  nature  of  a  legis-  notes  his  exercise  of  ciril  and  criminal 

latiTe,  rather  than  a  Judicial  proceediug ;  justice. 

but  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  anything       *  Fueroe  de  Araj^n :    Quod  In  dubiis 

about  a  txansaction  so  remote  in  time,  noncrassis.  (a.d.  1318.)  Quod  impetrans 

and  In  a  foreign  country,  the  natiTe  his-  (1372),  &c.  Zurita,  1. 11.  fol.  229.   Biano 

torlans  writlnfMnsther  concisely.  p.  671  and  8U. 
Blaao.  p.  068.    Janaa  acquired  the 
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in  England,  throngh  whicli  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  exer- 
cises its  right  of  withdrawing  a  suit  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  inferior  tribunals.  But  the  Aragonese  jurisfirma  was  of 
more  extensive  operation.  Its  object  was  not  only  to  bring 
a  cause  commenced  in  an  inferior  court  before  the  jus- 
ticiary, but  to  prevent  or  inhibit  any  process  from  issuing 
against  the  person  who  applied  for  its  benefit,  or  any  mo- 
lestation from  being  offered  to  him ;  so  that,  as  Blancas  ex- 
presses it,  when  we  have  entere4  into  a  recognizance  (firme 
et  graviter  asseveremus)  before  the  justiciary  of  Aragon  to 
abide  the  decision  of  law,  our  fortunes  sh^  be  protected, 
by  the  interposition  of  his  prohibition,  from  the  intolerable 
iniquity  of  the  royal  judges.^  The  process  termed  manifesta- 
tion afforded  as  ample  security  for  personal  liberty  as  that  of 
jurisfirma  did  for  property.  "To  manifest  any  one,"  ssljs 
tiie  writer  so  oflen  quoted,  ^^  is  to  wrest  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  royal  officers,  that  he  may  not  suffer  any  illegal  vio- 
lence ;  not  that  he  is  at  liberty  by  this  process,  because  the 
merits  of  his  case  are  still  to  be  inquired  into ;  but  because  he 
is  now  detained  publicly,  instead  of  being  as  it  were  con- 
cealed, and  the  charge  against  him  is  investigated,  not  sud- 
denly or  with  passion,  but  in  calmness  and  according  to  law, 
therefore  this  is  called  manifestation." '     The  power  of  this 

1  p.  751.    Fuerofl  de  Aragon,  f.  137.  ftstationlboi  penonarum.  Independently 

>  Est   apod    nos    manifestare,    ream  of  this  right  of  manifeetation  by  writ  of 

tnbito  sumere,  atque  h  regiis  maniboa  the  justiciary,  there  are  seTeral  statutes 

•ztorquere,  ne  qua  ipsi  contra  Jus  ris  in-  in  the  Fueros  against  illegal  detention,  or 

feratar.     Non  quod  tunc  reus  Judicio  unnecessary  severity  townrds  prisoners 

liberetur ;  nihilominns  tamen,  ut  loqui-  (De  Custodift  reorum,  f.  163.)    No  judge 

mur,  de  meritis  causss  ad  plenum  cog*  could  proceed  secretly  in  a  criminal  pro- 

noscitur.    Sed  quod  deinceps  manifesto  cess ;  an  indispensable  safeguard  to  pub- 

teneatur,  quasi  antea  oelatus  extitisset ;  lie  liberty,  and  one  of  the  most  salutary, 

necesseque  delude  sit  de  ipsius  cnlpi,  as  well  as  most  ancient,  provisions  in  our 

non  impeta  et  cum  ftirore,  sed  sedatis  own  constitution.     (De  Judiciis.)     Tor- 

Jrorsus  animis,  et  juxta  constitutas  legee  ture  was  abolished,  except  in  eases  of 

udicarl.    £x  eo  autem,  quod  hujusmodi  coining  fUse  money,  and  then  only  in 

Judidum  manifesto  deprehensum,  omni-  respect  of  vagabonds.     (Qeneral  Privi- 

bus  jam  patere  debeat,  Manlfestationis  lege  of  1288.) 

gibi  nomen  arripnit.    p.  675.  Zurita  has  explained  the  two  processes 

Ipsius   ManifestaMonis   potestas    tam  of  jurisfirma  and  manifestation  so  per* 

•olida  est  et  repentina,  at  homini  jam  spleuously,  that,  as  the  suliijeet  is  very 

coUum  in  laqneum  inserenti  subveniat.  interesting,andratheront  of  the  common 

Illius  enim  praesidio,  damnatus,  dum  per  way,  I  shall  both  quote  and  translate  the 

leges  licet,  quasi  experiendi  juris  gratii,  passage.    Con  firmar  de  derecho,  que  es 

de  manibus  judicum   confestim   extor-  dar  caution  &e8tar&ju8ticia,Reeonseden 

quetur,  et  in  carcerem  ducitur  ad  id  skU-  literas   inhibitorias   por   el  justicla   de 

flmtum,  ibidemque  asservatur  feamdln,  Aragon,  para  que  no  puedan  sur  presos, 

qnamdiu  jurene,  an  injuril,  quid  in  e&  ni  privados,  nl  deepojados  de  su  poesee- 

eaus3L  fectum  fuerit,  judicatur.    Prop  sion,  hasta  que  judicialmente  se  conoica, 

torea  career  hie  vulgaxl  linguft,  la  carrel  v  declare  sobre  la  pretension,  y  josticiado 

le  lo«  manifestados  noncupatur.  p.  761.  las  partes,  y  pareaca  por  prooosso  legitimo, 

Fueros  de  Aragon.  ft>i    60     De  Slaui-  %vm  m  dsve  revocar  ia  tal   inhn>itloa 
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writ  (if  I  may  apply  our  term)  was  such,  as  he  elsewhere  as- 
serts, that  it  would  rescue  a  man  whose  neck  was  in  the  hal- 
ter. A  particular  prison  was  allotted  to  those  detained  for 
trial  under  this  process. 

Several  proofs  that  such  admirable  provisions  did  not  re- 
instanoes  ™*^"  *  ^®^  letter  in  the  law  of  Aragon  appear 
of  their  in  the  two  historians,  Blancas  and  Zurita,  whose 
appUoation.  jj^jji^  attachment  to  liberties,  of  which  they  had 
either  witnessed  or  might  foretell  the  extinction,  continually 
displays  itself.  I  cannot  help  illustrating  this  subject  by  two 
remarkable  instances.  The  heir  apparent  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon  had  a  constitutional  right  to  the  lieutenancy  or  re- 
gency during  the  sovereign's  absence  from  the  realm.  The 
title  and  office  indeed  were  permanent,  though  the  functions 
must  of  course  have  been  superseded  during  the  personal  ex- 
ercise of  royal  authority.  But  as  neither  Catalonia  nor  Va- 
lencia, which  often  demanded  the  king's  presence,  were  con- 
sidered as  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  were  pretty  frequent 
occasions  for  this  anticipated  reign  of  the  eldest  prince. 
Such  a  regulation  was  not  likely  to  diminish  the  mutual  and 
almost  inevitable  jealousies  between  kings  and  their  heirs 
apparent,  which  have  so  often  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  a 
court  and  a  nation.  Peter  IV.  removed  his  eldest  son,  after- 
wards John  I.,  from  the  lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom.     The 

EstafaA  la  taprema  7  principal  aatoridad  inhibiting  all  persons  to  arrest  th«  party, 
del  Juaticia  de  Amgond  esde  que  este  or  deprive  him  of  his  possession,  nntil 
magistrado  tuvo  origen,  y  lo  que  llama  the  matter  shall  be  judicially  inquired 
maniibstation ;  porque  assi  como  la  Anna  into,  and  it  shall  appear  that  such  inhi- 
de  derecho  por  priTilegto  general  del  biUon  ought  to  be  revoked.  This  pro- 
reyno  impide,  que  no  puede  niognno  ser  cess  and  that  which  is  called  manifesta> 
preso,  6  agraviado  contra  rason  y  jus-  tion  have  been  the  chief  powers  of  the 
ticia,  de  la  misma  manera  la  manifesta-  justiciary,  ever  since  the  commencement 
eion,  que  es  otro  privUeglo,  y  remedia  of  that  KJigistracy.  And  as  the  Anna  de 
muy  principal,  tiene  fuerca,  quando  al-  derecho  by  the  general  privilege  of  the 
guno  es  preso  sin  precvder  processo  le-  realm  secures  every  man  from  being  ar- 
gitimo,  6  quando  lo  prenden  de  heeho  sin  resicd  or  molested  agalust  reason  and 
orden  de  justiciSl ;  y  en  estos  casos  solo  justice,  so  the  manifestation,  which  is 
el  Juaticia  de  Aragon,  quando  se  tiene  another  principal  and  remedial  right 
recurso  al  el,  se  interpone,  manifestando  takes  place  when  any  one  is  actually  ar- 
il preso,  que  es  tomarlo  4  su  mano,  de  rested  without  lawfiil  process ;  and  ia 
poder  de  qualquiera  juei,  aunque  sea  el  such  cases  only  the  Justiciary  of  Aragon, 
mas  supremo ;  y  es  obligado  el  JusUcia  when  recourse  is  had  to  him,  intorposes 
de  Aragon,  y  sns  lugartenientes  de  pro-  by  manifesting  the  person  arrested,  that 
Teer  la  manifestacion  en  el  mismo  in-  is,  by  taking  him  into  bis  own  hands,  out 
itanto,  que  les  es  pedida  sin  preceder  of  the  power  of  any  jndge,  however  high 
informacion ;  y  basta  que  se  pida  por  In  authority ;  and  this  manifestation  tbe 

Snalquiere  persona  que  se  diga  procnra-  justiciary,  or  his  deputies  in  his  absence, 

or  del  que  quiere  que  lo  tengan  por  are  bound  to  issue  at  the  same  instant  It 

manifesto,     t.  U.  fol.   886.     **  Upon  a  is  demanded,  without  farther  inquiry; 

flrma  de  derecho,  which  is  to  siTe  se-  and  it  may  be  demanded  by  any  one  ak 

tarity  for  abiding  the  decision  of  ue  law,  attorney  of  the  party  requiring  to  be 

Ufts  Justiciary  of  Aragon  Iflsoea  latton  maoiftstod." 
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prince  entered  into  a  firma  del  derecho  before  the  justidarj, 
Dominic  da  Cerda,  who,  pronouncing  in  his  favor,  enjoined 
the  king  to  replace  his  son  in  the  lieutenancy  as  the  undoubt- 
ed right  of  the  eldest  bom.  Peter  obeyed,  not  only  in  fact, 
to  which,  as  Blancas  observes,  the  law  compelled  him,  bat 
with  apparent  cheerfulness.^  There  are  indeed  no  private 
persons  who  have  so  strong  an  interest  in  maintaining  a  free 
constitution  and  the  civil  liberties  of  their  countrymen  as  the 
members  of  royal  families,  since  none  are  so  much  exposed, 
in  absolute  governments,  to  the  resentment  and  suspicion  of 
a  reigning  monarch. 

John  I.,  who  had  experienced  the  protection  of  law  in  his 
weakness,  had  afterwards  occasion  to  find  it  interposed  against 
his  power.  This  king  had  sent  some  citizens  of  Saragosa  to 
prison  without  form  of  law.  They  applied  to  Juan  de  Cerda, 
the  justiciary,  for  a  manifestation.  He  issued  his  writ  ac- 
cordingly ;  nor,  says  Blancas,  could  he  do  otherwise  without 
being  subject  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  king,  pretending  that  the 
justiciary  was  partial,  named  one  of  his  own  judges,  the 
vice-chancellor,  as  coadjutor.  This  raised  a  constitutional 
question,  whether,  on  suspicion  of  partiality,  a  coadjutor  to 
the  justiciary  could  be  appointed.  The  king  sent  a  private 
order  to  the  justiciary  not  to  proceed  to  sentence  upon  this 
interlocutory  point  until  he  should  receive  instructions  in  the 
council,  to  which  he  was  directed  to  repair.  But  he  instantly 
pronounced  sentence  in  favor  of  his  exclusive  jurisdiction 
without  a  coadjutor.  He  then  repaired  to  the  palace.  Here 
the  vice-chancellor,  in  a  long  harangue,  enjoined  him  to  sus- 
pend sentence  till  he  had  heard  the  decision  of  the  council. 
Juan  de  Cerda  answered  that,  the  case  being  clear,  he  had 
already  pronounced  upon  it.  This  produced  some  expres- 
sions of  anger  from  the  king,  who  began  to  enter  into  an  ar- 
gument on  the  merits  of  the  question.  But  the  justiciary 
answered  that,  with  all  deference  to  his  majesty,  he  was  bound 
to  defend  his  conduct  before  the  oortes,  and  not  elsewhere. 
On  a  subsequent  day  the  king,  having  drawn  the  justiciary  to 
his  country  palace  on  pretence  of  hunting,  renewed  the  con- 
versation with  the  assistance  of  his  ally  the  vice-chancellor ; 
but  no  impression  was  made  on  the  venerable  magistrate, 
whom  John  at  length,  though  much  pressed  by  his  advisers 
to  violent  courses,  dismissed  with  civility.    The  king  was 

1  loilta,  ubi  nipnu    Bl>n«iM,  p.  878. 
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probably  misled  througbout  this  transaction,  which  I  have 
thought  fit  to  draw  from  obscuntj,  not  onlj  in  order  to  il- 
lustrate the  privilege  of  manifestation,  but  as  exhibiting  an 
instance  of  judicial  firmness  and  integrity,  to  which,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  no  country  perhaps  in  £urope  could  offer 
a  parallel.^ 

Before  the  oortes  of  1848  it  seems  as  if  the  justiciary 
Office  of  might  have  been  displaced  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
ju8ticfau7  From  that  time  he  held  his  station  for  life.  But 
in  order  to  evade  this  law,  the  king  sometimes  ex- 
acted a  promise  to  resign  upon  request.  Ximenes  Cerdan, 
the  justiciary  in  1420,  having  refused  to  fulfil  this  engage- 
ment, Alfonso  Y.  gave  notice  to  all  his  subjects  not  to  obey 
him,  and,  notwithstanding  the  alarm  which  this  encroachment 
created,  eventually  succeeded  in  compelling  him  to  quit  his 
office.  In  1439  Alfonso  insisted  with  still  greater 'severity 
upon  the  execution  of  a  promise  to  resign  made  by  another 
justiciary,  detaining  him  in  prison  until  his  death.  But  the 
cortes  of  1442  proposed  a  law,  to  which  the  king  reluctantly 
acceded,  that  the  justiciary  should  not  be  compellable  to  re- 
sign his  office  on  account  of  any  previous  engagement  he 
might  have  made.' 

But  lest  these  high  powers,  imparted  for  the  prevention 
Rwponri.  ^^  abuses,  should  themselves  be  abused,  the  justi- 
buity  of  this  ciary  was  responsible,  in  case  of  an  unjust  sen- 
Bugistnte.  ^^j^q^^  fQ  i\^q  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted ;  •  and 
was  also  subjected,  by  a  statute  of  1390,  to  a  court  of  inqui- 
ry, composed  of  four  persons  chosen  by  the  king  out  of  eight 
named  by  the  cortes ;  whose  office  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  examining  and  reporting  to  the  four  estates  in  cortes,  by 
whom  he  was  ultimately  to  be  acquitted  or  condemned.  Thik 
superintendence  of  the  cortes,  however,  being  thought  dilato* 
ry  and  inconvenient,  a  court  of  seventeen  persons  was  ap- 
pointed in  1461  to  hear  complaints  against  the  justiciary. 
Some  alterations  were  afterwards  made  in  this  tribunaL* 
The  justiciary  was  always  a  knight,  chosen  from  the  second 

1  BiancsB  Commentar.  nbi  sapra.    Zo-  tin  of  Aragon  had  pooBcaocd  msch  mort 

lita  relates  th«  story,  bat  not  so  fally.  anlimited  powers  than  ought  to  ae  in- 

s  Fueitw  de  Axagon,  fol.  22 ;  Zurita,  t.  trusted  to  any  single  niaKixtrate.    Th« 

fii.  fol.  140,  255, 272 ;  Bianc.  Comment.  Court  of  Kind's  Beoch  iu  KngUod.  be- 

p.  701.  sides  its  consL^tting  of  four  eo(Snlinat« 

3  Fueros  de  Aiagon,  fol.  25.  Judges,  is  checked  by  the  appellant  juris- 

*  Bbmcas;  Zurita.  t.  lii.  fol.  321 ;  t.  !▼.  dictions  of  the  Kxcheiuer  Chamber  aa4 

1  108.    These  regulations  were  Tery  ac-  House  of  Lords,  and  still  more  impor 

wptahle  to  the  nation.    In  fiMt,  the  Jna-  tantljr  by  thengfatsof  joztai. 
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order  of  nobility,  the  barons  not  being  liable  to  personal  pun- 
ishment   JEIe  administered  the  coronation  oath  to  the  kinsr 
and  in  the  cortes  of  Aragon  the  justiciary  acted  as  a  sort  of 
royal  commissioner,  opening  or  proroguing  the  assembly  by 
the  king's  direction. 

No  laws  could  be  enacted  or  repealed,  nor  any  tax  impos- 
ed, without  the  consent  of  the  estates  duly  assem-  Rifrhts  of 
bled.1  Even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Peter  IL,  in  J^j|«^"«" 
1205,  that  prince  having  attempted  to  impose  a  taxation, 
general  tallage,  the  nobility  and  conmions  united  for  the  pres- 
ervation' of  their  franchises ;  and  the  tax  was  afterwards 
granted  in  part  by  the  cortes.*  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  the  Aragonese  were  not  behind  other  nations  in  statutes 
to  secure  these  privileges,  which  upon  the  whole  appear  to 
have  been  more  respected  than  in  any  other  monarchy.' 
The  general  privilege  of  1283  formed  a  sort  of  groundwork 
for  this  legislation,  like  the  Great  Charter  in  England.  By 
a  clause  in  this  law,  cortes  were  to  be  held  every  year  at 
Saragosa.  But  under  James  II.  their  time  of  meeting  was 
reduced  to  once  in  two  years,  and  the  place  was  left  to  the 
king's  discretion.*  Nor  were  the  cortes  of  Aragon  less  vigi- 
lant than  those  of  Castile  in  claiming  a  right  to  be  consulted 
in  all  important  deliberations  of  the  executive  power,  or  in 
remonstrating  against  abuses  of  government,  or  in  superin- 
tending the  proper  expenditure  of  public  money.*     A  vari- 

1  Majores    noetrl,    qnn    de    omnibos  t.  il.  f  168  and  882.    Blancas  mentfora 

■tatuenda  eflMot.  nolaeruntjuberi,  yeta-  thai  Alfooso  V.  set  a  tallage  upon  hit 

tire    wteaoj    niai  Tocatis,   doBcriptisqae  towns  for  the    marriafce  of  his  natural 

ordinibas,  ao   cnnctis  eornm  adhibltis  daughters,  which  he  might  hare   done 

sufliagiis,  re  ipsa  cognitdL  et  promulgat^^.  had  they  been  legitimate;  but  they  ap- 

XJnde  perpetuumillud  nobis  com paratum  pealed  to  the  justiciary's  tribunal,  and 

est  Jus,  ut  communes  et  publlcss  leges  the  king  receded  fh>m  his  demand,  p.  701. 

neque  toUi,  neque   rt^ari  possint,  ^si  Some  instances  of  tj'rannical  conduct 

priusuniTersuspopulusunayocecomitiiB  in  Tiolation  of  the  constitutional  laws 

tnstitutis  guum  el  de  re  liberum  suffra-  occur,  as  will  naturally  be  supposed,  in 

gium  ferat;   idqne  posten  ipsius   regis  the  annals  of  Zurlta.    The  execution  of 

assensu  comprobetur.    Biancss,  p.  761.  Bernard  Cabrera  under  Peter  IV.,  t.  ii. 

>  Zurita,  t.  i.  Ibl.  92.  f.  886,  and  the  severities   inflicted  on 

'  Fueros  de   Amgon:   Quod  slnm  In  queen  Forcia  by  her  son-in-law  John  I., 

Aragonil  remoTeantiir.   (a.i>.  1872.)   De  t.  891,  are  perhaps  as  remartcable  as  any. 

prohibltione  sissarum.   (1898.)    De  con-  *  Zurita,  t.  1.  f.  426.    In  general  the 

seryatione  patrimonii.     (1461.)    I  haye  sesrion  lasted  firom  four  to  six  months, 

only  remarked  two  instances  of  arbitrary  One  assembly  was  prorogued  from  time 

taxation  in   Zurita's  history,  which  is  to  time,  and  continued  six  years,  trota 

sinirularly  full  of  information;  one,  in  1446  to  1462,  which  was  complained  of  as 

1843,  when  Peter  IV.  collected  money  a  violation  of  the  law  for  their  biennial 

from  various  cities,  though  not  without  renewal,   t.  iv.  f.  6. 

opposition ;  and  the  other  a  remonstrance  ^  The  Sicilian  war  of  Peter  III.  waa 

9f  the  cortes  in  1883  against  heavy  taxes ;  rery  unpopular,  because  it  had  been  nn* 

ftnd  it  is  not  clear  that  this  refers  to  dertaken  without  consent  of  the  barons, 

feneral  nnauthorixed  taxation     Zurita,  contrary  to  the  pracdoe  of  the  kingdom  * 
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etj  of  proTisionSy  intended  to  secure  these  pariiamentaij 
privileges  and  the  civil  liberties  of  the  subject,  wUl  be  foand 
dLsper?ed  in  the  collection  of  Aragone^e  law:^,^  which 
xnav  be  £sivorablv  compared  with  those  of  our  own  statute- 
book. 

Foot  estatefs  or,  as  thej  were  called,  arms  (brazos),  form- 
Cmim€t  ed  the  cortes  of  Aragon  —  the  prelates  and  com- 
AragoB-  manders  of  military  orders,  who  passed  for  eccle- 
siastics ; '  the  barons  or  ricoshombres ;  the  equestrian  order 
or  infanzoues,  and  the  deputies  of  rojal  towns.'  The  two 
former  had  a  right  of  appearing  bj  proxy.  There  was  no 
representation  of  the  infanzones,  or  lower  nobility.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  were  not  numerous,  nor  was 
the  kingdom  large.  Thirty-five  are  reckoned  by  Zurita  as 
present  in  the  cortes  of  1395,  and  thirty-three  in  those  of 
1412 ;  and  as  upon  both  occasi<»s  an  oath  of  fealty  to  a  new 
monarch  was  to  be  t£dLen,  I  presume  that  nearly  all  the  no- 
bility of  the  kingdom  were  presenL*  The  ricoshombres  do 
not  seem  to  have  exceeded  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number. 
The  ecclesiastical  estate  was  not  much,  if  at  all,  more  numer- 
ous. A  few  principal  towns  alone  sent  deputies  to  the  cortes ; 
but  their  representation  was  very  full;  eight  or  ten,  and 
sometimes  more,  sat  for  Saragosa,  and  no  town  appears  to 
have  had  less  than  four  representatives.  During  the  interval 
of  the  cortes  a  permanent  commission,  vaiying  a  good  deal 
as  to  numbers,  but  chosen  out  of  the  four  estates,  was  em- 
powered to  sit  with  very  oonsideiable  autiiority,  receiving 

ffiXM  lAogm  Dcgodo  ardao  cnpmH    ■uninotied  ft  In  pcrladcMi 


««».  win  •caerdo  j  eonaqo  de  bom  rko»-    j  cKTmlleroft,  7  procmmdores  de  ba  do- 
bombrea.     Zurito,  t.  t   M.  2fM.     The    dftde*  7  TilJas,  que  le  jontaawn  4 


eortes,  ba  tells  oa,  were  naoally  dMded  genetaleaen  la  ciadad  de  Hoeaca.    Zarita. 

lDtotwoparUea,whieBa]idtoriea;caUva  t.  i.  fol.  71.    So  in  thecorieaof  1275,aad 

ordinaffatiiieDte  diridida  en  doa  piirtaa.  la  on  other  occaeiooa. 

mm  que  penaaira  procnrar  el  beneficio  *  Popular    reprewntation   waa    mon 


dd  iCTDO,  7  la  otra  qoa  al  aerrido  del  ancient  in  Aragon  than   in  an7  oUmt 

ttj.    t.  iii.  ff>l.  221.  niOBaLzrh7.    The  depntara   of  towns  ap 

1  Foeraa  7  obaerf»ndas  del  R7D0  de  pear  in  the  cortes  of  11^  aa  Robertaon 

Angpu.    2  vols,  in  fd.  Saiagoaa,  1G87.  haa  ronarkcd   tkom  Znxita.     Hist,  of 


The  most  important  of  these  are  edleeted  Charlea  V.  note  82.     And  this  cannot 

I17  Blaneaa,  p.  760.  well  be  called  in  question,  or  treated  as 

s  It  is  said  bT  aome  writen  that  the  an    anomaly ;   for  we  find   them  men- 

aeeleriastkal  arm  was  not  added  to  the  tiooed  in  1142  (the  paaiaipe  cited  in  the 


cortes  of  Arai;on  till  aboat  the  year  laOO.    last  note),  and  again  in  1164,  when  Zo- 
Biti  I  do  not  find  mention  in  Zurita  of    rita  enomeratea  nian7  of  their 


an7  sneh  eonstitotional  change  at  that  fol.  74.    The  institution  of  oons^joa,  or 

tfane  ;  and  the  prelatea.  aa  we  might  ex-  corporate   districts   under  a    presiding 

peet  from  the  analogy  of  other  eonntriea,  town,  prevailed  in  Axagon  aa  it  did  in 

appear  aa  membeis  of  the  national  eoun-  Oastile. 

attJongbeftm.  QaeenP««raiiUa,iall«2,  «  Zurita,  t.  fl.  £  480 ;  i.  fit  1 TB 
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and  managing  the  public  revenue,  and  protecting  the  justi« 
ciaiy  in  his  functions.^ 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  principalitj  of  Catalonia, 
having  been  annexed  to  Aragon,  the  one  hj  con- 
quest, the  other  by  marriage,  were  always  kept  of  ^Sm^ 
distinct  from  it  in  their  laws  and  government.  Kjip**** 
Each  had  its  cortes,  composed  of  three  estates,  for 
the  division  of  the  nobility  into  two  orders  did  not  exist  in 
either  country.  The  Catalans  were  tenacious  of  their  an« 
cient  usages,  and  averse  to  incorporation  with  any  other 
people  of  Spain.  Their  national  character  was  high-spirited 
and  independent ;  in  no  part  of  the  peninsula  did  the  terri- 
torial aristocracy  retain,  or  at  least  pretend  to,  such  extensive 
privileges,^  and  the  citizens  were  justly  proud  of  wealth  ac- 
quired by  industry,  and  of  renown  achieved  by  valor.  At 
the  accession  of  Ferdinand  I.,  which  they  had  not  much  de- 
sired, the  Catalans  obliged  him  to  swear  three  times  succes- 
sively to  maintain  their  liberties,  before  they  would  take  the 
reciprocal  oath  of  allegiance.'  For  Valencia  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  politic  design  of  James  the  Conqueror  to  establish  a 
constitution  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  Aragon,  but  with 
-such  limitations  as  he  should  impose,  taking  care  that  the 
nobles  of  the  two  kingdoms  should  not  acquire  strength  by 
union.  In  the  reigns  of  Peter  III.  and  Alfonso  III.,  one  of 
the  principal  objects  contended  for  by  the  barons  of  Aragon 
was  the  establishment  of  their  own  laws  in  Valencia; 
to  which  the  kings  never  acceded.^  They  permitted,  how- 
ever, the  possessions  of  the  natives  of  Aragon  in  the  latter 
kingdom  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  Aragon.'  These 
three  states,  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  were  perpetu- 
ally united  by  a  law  of  Alfonso  III. ;  and  every  king  on  hia 
accession  was  bound  to  swear  that  he  would  never  separate 
them.'  Sometimes  general  cortes  of  the  kingdoms  and  prin- 
cipality were  convened ;  but  the  members  did  not,  even  in 
this  case,  sit  together,  and  were  no  otherwise  united  than  as 
they  met  in  the  same  city.^ 

1  BiancM.  p.  762 ;  Znri te,  t.  lU.  £  76,  orlgfamUy  %  Jastidary  in  the  kingdom  of 

f.  182  eC  alibi.  Valencia,  f.  281 ;  bat  this,  I  beUere,  did 

•  Zarita,  t.  ii.  f.  860.    The  TlllenMm  of  not  long  continue, 

the  peasantry  in  some  parts  of  Cata-  b  Zarita,  t.  ii.  f.  488. 

Ionia  was  fery  serere,  eren  near  the  end  •  t.  Ii.  f.  91. 

of  the  fifteenth  century,    t.  ir.  £  827.  TBianea,  Comment,  p.  760;  Znxtt^ 

tZarita,t.iU.  f.  81.  t.iii.fid.2» 

« Id  t.  i  t  281, 810,  888.    There  wm 
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I  do  not  mean  to  represent  the  actual  condition  of  society 
state  of  in  Aragon  as  equally  excellent  with  the  constitu- 
poUce.  tional  laws.     Relatively  to  other  monarchies,  as 

I  have  already  observed,  there  seem  to  have  been  fewer  ex- 
cesses of  tiie  royal  prerogative  in  that  kingdom.  But  the 
licentious  habits  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  prevailed  very  long. 
We  find  in  history  instances  of  private  war  between  the 
great  families,  so  as  to  disturb  the  peace  of  ^he  whole  nation, 
even  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.*  The  right  of 
avenging  injuries  by  arms,  and  the  ceremony  of  difiidation, 
or  solemn  defiance  of  an  enemy,  are  preserved  by  the 
laws.  We  even  meet  with  the  ancient  barbarous  usage  of 
paying  a  composition  to  the  kindred  of  a  murdered  man.' 
The  citizens  of  Saragosa  were  sometimes  turbulent,  and  a 
refractory  nobleman  sometimes  defied  the  ministers  of  jus- 
tice. But  owing  to  the  remarkable  copiousness  of  the  prin- 
cipal Aragonese  historian,  we  find  more  frequent  details  of 
this  nature  than  in  the  scantier  annals  of  some  countries. 
The  internal  condition  of  society  was  certainly  far  from 
peaceable  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  Isabella,  and  by  the 
Union  of  death  of  John  II.,  in  1479,  the  two  ancient  and 
Caittiia  and  rival  kins^doms  of  Castile  and  Ara^n  were  for- 
^^  *  ever  consolidated  in  the  monarchy  of  Spain. 
There  had.  been  some  difiiculty  in  adjusting  the  respective 
rights  of  the  husband  and  wife  over  Castile.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  customary  for  the  more  powerful  sex  to  exercise 
all  the  rights  which  it  derived  from  the  weaker,  as  much  in 
sovereignties  as  in  private  possessions.  But  the  Casdlians 
were  determined  to  maintain  the  positive  and  distinct  pre« 
rogatives  of  their  queen,  to  which  they  attaclied  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  nation.  A  compromise  therefore  was  con- 
cluded, by  which,  though,  according  to  our  notions,  Ferdinand 
obtained  more  than  a  due  share,  he  might  consider  himself 
as  more  strictly  limited  than  his  father  had  been  in  Navarre. 
The  names  of  both  were  to  appear  jointly  in  their  style  and 
upon  the  coin,  the  king's  taking  the  precedence  in  respect  of 
his  sex.  But  in  the  royal  scutcheon  the  arms  of  Castile 
were  preferred  on  account  of  the  kingdom's  dignity.  Isabella 
had  the  appointment  to  all  civil  offices  in  Castile ;  the  nom- 

I  Zarita  t.  It.  fol.  189  •  Pocroi  de  Anfpm,  t.  1600  fro. 
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ination  to  spiritual  benefices  ran  in  the  name  of  both.  The 
government  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  two  conjointly  when 
they  were  together,  or  by  either  singly  in  the  province  where 
one  or  other  might  happen  to  reside.^  This  partition  was 
well  preserved  throughout  the  life  of  Isabel  without  mutual 
encroachments  or  jealousies.  So  rare  an  unanimity  between 
persons  thus  circumstanced  must  be  attributed  to  the  superior 
qualities  of  that  princess,  who,  while  she  maintained  a  con- 
stant good  understanding  with  a  very  ambitious  husbar^d, 
never  relaxed  in  the  exercise  of  her  paternal  authority  over 
the  kingdoms  of  her  ancestor. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  no  sooner  quenched  the  flames 
of  civil  discord  in  Castile  than  they  determined  to  conquest  of 
give  an  unequivocal  proof  to  Europe  of  the  vigor  ^™°*<**- 
which  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  to  display  under  their  gov- 
ernment. For  many  years  an  armistice  with  the  Moors  of 
Granada  had  been  uninterrupted.  Neither  John  II.  nor 
Henry  IV.  had  been  at  leisure  to  think  of  aggressive  hostili- 
ties ;  and  the  Moors  themselves,  a  prey,  like  their  Christian 
enemies,  to  civil  war  and  the  feuds  of  their  royal  family,  were 
content  with  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  the  finest  province 
in  the  peninsula.  If  we  may  trust  historians,  the  sovereigns 
of  Granada  were  generally  usurpera  and  tyrants.  Bat  I 
know  not  how  to  account  for  that  vast  populousness,  that 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  which  distinguished  the  Monam- 
medan  kingdom  of  Spain,  without  ascribing  some  measure  of 
wisdom  and  beneficence  to  their  governments.  These  tiou th- 
em provinces  have  dwindled  in  later  times  ;  and  in  fact  Spain 
itself  is  chiefly  interesting  to  many  travellers  for  the.  monu- 
ments which  a  foreign  and  odious  race  of  conquerors  have  left 
behind  them.  Granada  was,  however,  disturbed  by  a  series 
of  revolutions  about  tlie  time  of  Ferdinand's  accession,  which 
naturally  encouraged  his  designs.  The  Moors,  contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  their  relative  strength, 
were  the  aggressors  by  attacking  a  town  in  Andalusia.^  Pred- 
atory inroads  of  this  nature  had  hitherto  been  only  retaliated 
by  the  Christians.  But  Ferdinand  was  conscious  that  his 
rcvsources  extended  to  the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  consum- 
mation of  a  struggle  protracted  through  nearly  eight  centuries. 
Even  in  the  last  stage  of  the  Moorish  dominion,  exposed  ou 

1  Zazita,  t.  tr.  Ibl.  224  ;  Marlsoa,  1.  zxiT.  o.  5  *  Zarita,  t.  W.  fbl.  814 
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every  side  to  inyasion,  enfeebled  hj  civil  dissension  that  led 
one  party  to  abet  the  common  enemy,  Granada  was  not  sub* 
dued  witbout  ten  years  of  sanguinary  and  unremitting  contest. 
Fertile  beyond  all  the  rest  of  Spain,  that  kingdom  contained 
seventy  walled  towns ;  and  the  capital  is  said,  almost  two  cen- 
turies before,  to  have  been  peopled  by  200,000  inhabitants.^ 
Its  resistance  to  such  a  force  as  that  ot  Ferdinand  is  perhaps 
the  best  justification  of  the  apparent  negligence  of  earlier 
monarchs.  But  Granada  was  ultimately  to  undergo  the  yoke. 
The  city  surrendered  on  the  2nd  of  January  1492 — an  event 
glorious  not  only  to  Spain  but  to  Christendom  —  and  which, 
in  the  political  combat  of  the  two  religions,  seemed  almost 
to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  Constantinople.  It  raised 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  and  of  the  new  monarchy  which 
he  governed  to  high  estimation  throughout  Europe.  Spain 
appeared  an  equtd  competitor  with  France  in  the  lists  of 
ambition.  These  great  kingdoms  had  for  some  time  felt  the 
jealousy  natural  to  emulous  neighbors.  The  house  of  Aragon 
loudly  complained  of  the  treacherous  policy  of  Louis  XL 
He  had  fomented  the  troubles  of  Castile,  and  given,  not  indeed 
an  effectual  aid,  but  all  promises  of  support,  to  the  princess 
Joanna,  the  competitor  of  Isabel.  Rousillon,  a  province  be- 
longing to  Aragon,  had  been  pledged  to  France  by  John  11. 
for  a  sum  of  money.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  sub- 
sequent events,  or  to  discuss  their  respective  claims  to  its 
possession.'  At  the  accession  of  Ferdinand,  Louis  XL  still 
held  Rousillon,  and  showed  little  intention  to  resign  it  But 
Charles  VIIL,  eager  to  smooth  every  impediment  to  his 
Italian  expedition,  restored  the  province  to  Ferdinand  in 
1493.  Whether  by  such  a  sacrifice  he  was  able  to  lull  the 
king  of  Aragon  into  acquiescence,  while  he  dethroned  his 
relation  at  Naples,  and  alarmed  for  a  moment  all  Italy  with 
the  apprehension  of  French  dominion,  it  is  not  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  work  to  inquire. 

1  Zmita,  t.  iT.  Ibl.  814.  Is  the  most  Imputtol  Freneh  writer  I 

•  For  thsn  tnauactiona  see  Oersler,  haTe  eTer  reed.  In  mettan  where  his  own 

ffist.  de  Tnmoe,  or  GeiUard,  BirelitA  de  ooontacy  Is  ooncemed. 

Vnuue  et  d'Sspecne,  t.  UL    The  Mter 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  IV 


Note.    Page  486. 

The  story  of  Cava,  daughter  of  count  JuliaL,  whose  se- 
duction by  Boderic,  the  last  Gk>thic  king,  impelled  her  father 
to  invite  the  Moors  into  Spain,  enters  largely  into  the  cycle 
of  Castilian  romance  and  into  the  grave  narratives  of  every 
historian.  It  cannot,  however,  be  traced  in  extant  writings 
higher  than  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  appears  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Monk  of  Silos.  There  are  Spanish  histori- 
ans of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  ;  in  the  former,  Isidore 
bishop  Qf  Beja  (Pacensis),  who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Spain , 
in  the  latter,  Paulus  Diaconus  of  Merida,  Sebastian  of  Sala- 
manca, and  an  anonymous  chronicler.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  these  dwell  much  on  Boderic's  reign.  (See 
Masdeu,  Historia  Critica  de  Espana,  vol.  xiii.  p.  882.)  The 
most  critical  investigators  of  history,  therefore,  have  treated 
the  story  as  too  apocryphal  to  be  stated  as  a  fact  A  sensible 
writer  in  the  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  DifiPusion  of  XJseAil  Knowledge,  has  de 
fended  its  probability,  quoting  a  passage  from  Ferreras,  a 
Spanish  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  authority 
stands  high,  and  who  argues  in  favor  of  the  tradition  from 
the  brevity  of  the  old  chroniclers  who  relate  the  fall  of  Spain, 
and  from  the  want  of  likelihood  that  Julian,  who  had  hitherto 
defended  his  country  with  great  valor,  would  have  invited  the 
Saracens,  except  through  some  strong  motives.  This,  if  we 
are  satisfied  as  to  the  last  fact,  appears  plausible ;  but  another 
hypothesis  has  been  suggested,  and  is  even  mentioned  by 
one  of  the  early  writers,  that  Julian,  being  of  Roman  descent, 
was  iU-affected  to  the  Gothic  dynasty,  who  had  never  attached 
to  themselves  the  native  inhabitants.  This  I  cannot  but 
reckon  the  less  likely  explanation  of  the  two.  Boderic,  who 
became  archbishop  of  Toledo  in  1208,  and  our  earliest  au- 
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thority  afler  the  monk  of  Silos,  calls  Julian  ^  vir  nobilis  de 
nobili  Gothorum  prosapia  ortus,  illustris  in  officio  Palatino, 
in  armis  exercitatus,"  &c.  (See  Schottus,  Hispania  Illustrata, 
iL  63.)  Few,  however,  of  those  who  deny  the  truth  of  the 
story  as  it  relates  to  Cava  admit  the  defection  of  count  Julian 
to  the  Moors,  and  his  existence  has  been  doubted.  The  two 
parts  of  the  story  cohere  together,  and  we  have  no  better 
evidence  for  one  than  for  the  other. 

Southey,  in  his  notes  to  the  poem  of  Roderic,  says,  "  The 
best  Spanish  historians  and  antiquaries  are  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  cause  for  disbelieving  the  uniform  and  concurrent 
tradition  of  both  Moors  and  Christians."  But  this  is  on  the 
usual  assumption,  that  those  are  the  best  who  agree  best  with 
ourselves.  Southey  took  generally  the  credulous  side,  and 
his  critical  judgment  is  of  no  superlative  value.  Masdeu,  in 
learning  and  laboriousness  the  first  Spanish  antiquary,  calls 
the  story  of  Julian's  daughter  ^'  a  ridiculous  tale,  framed  in 
the  age  of  romance,  when  histories  were  thrust  aside  (arrin- 
conadas)  and  any  love-tale  was  preferred  to  the  most  serious 
truth."  (Hist.  Crit.  de  £spana,  vol.  x.  p.  223.)  And  when, 
in  another  passage  (vol.  xii.  p.  6),  he  recounts  the  story  at 
large,  he  says  that  the  silence  of  all  writers  before  the  monk 
of  Silos  "  should  be  sufficient  in  my  opinion  to  expel  firom  our 
history  a  romance  so  destitute  of  foundation,  which  the  Ara- 
bian romancers  doubtless  invented  for  their  ballads." 

A  modem  writer  of  extensive  learning  says,  "  This  fable, 
which  has  found  its  way  into  most  of  the  sober  histories  of 
Spain,  was  first  introduced  by  the  monk  of  Silos,  a  chronicler 
of  the  eleventh  century.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Arabs,  but  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  it 
was  altogether  a  tale  of  their  invention.  There  are  facts  in  it 
which  an  Arab  could  not  have  invented,  unless  he  drew  them 
from  Christian  sources ;  and,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  the 
Arabs  knew  and  consulted  the  writings  of  the  Christians." 
(Grayangos,  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  of  Spain, 
vol.  i.  p.  513.)  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  conclusion  from 
this  passage  that  the  story  is  a  fable.  For  if  a  chronicler  of 
the  eleventh  century  borrowed  it  from  the  Arabs,  and  they 
again  from  Christian  sources,  we  get  over  a  good  deal  of  the 
chasm  of  time.  But  if  writers  antecedent  to  the  monk  of 
Silos  have  related  the  Arabian  invasion  and  the  fall  of  Rod- 
eric without  alluding  to  so  important  a  point  as  the  treachery 
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of  a  great  Gothic  noble,  it  seems  difficult  to  resist  tlie  infer- 
ence from  their  silence. 

Gayangos  investigates  in  a  learned  note  (vol.  i.  p.  537)  the 
following  points :  —  By  whom  and  when  was  the  name  of 
Dyan,  the  Arabic  form  of  Julian,  first  introduced  into  Spanish 
history  ?  Did  such  a  man  ever  exist  ?  What  were  his  coun- 
try and  religion  ?  Was  he  an  independent  prince,  or  a  tribu- 
tary to  the  Gothic  monarchs  ?  What  part  did  he  take  in  the 
fonquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs  ? 

The  account  of  Julian  in  the  Chronicon  Silense  appears  to 
Gayangos  indisputably  borrowed  from  some  Arabian  author- 
ity; and  this  he  proves  by  several  writers  from  the  ninth 
century  downwards,  "  all  of  whom  mention,  more  or  less  ex- 
plicitly, the  existence  of  a  man  living  in  Africa,  and  named 
Ilyan,  who  helped  the  Arabs  to  make  a  conquest  of  Spain ;  to 
which  I  ought  to  add  that  the  rape  of  Ilyan's  daughter,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  it,  may  also  be  read  in  detail  in 
the  Mohammedan  authors  who  preceded  the  monk  of  Silos.'' 
The  result  of  this  learned  writei^s  investigation  is,  that  Hyan 
really  existed,  that  he  was  a  Christian  chief,  settled,  not  in 
Spain,  but  on  the  African  coast,  and  that  he  betrayed,  not  his 
country  (except  indeed  as  he  was  probably  of  Spanish  de- 
scent), but  the  interests  of  his  religion,  by  assisting  the  Sara- 
cens to  subjugate  the  Gothic  kingdom.^ 

The  story  of  Cava  is  not  absolutely  overthrown  by  this 
hypothesis,  though  it  certainly  may  be  the  invention  of  some 
Christian  or  Arabian  romancer.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  of 
itself  it  contains  no  apparent  improbability.  Injuries  have 
been  thus  inflicted  by  kings,  and  thus  resented  by  subjects. 
But  for  this  very  reason  it  was  likely  to  be  invented ;  and  the 
unwillingness  with  which  many  seem  to  surrender  so  romantic 
a  tale  attests  the  probability  of  its  obtaining  currency  in  an 
uncritical  period.  We  must  reject  it  as  fabe  or  not,  according 
as  we  lay  stress  on  the  negative  argument  from  the  silence  of 
very  early  writers  (an  argument,  strong  even  as  it  is,  and 
which  would  be  insuperable  if  they  were  less  brief  and  im- 

i  The  Aiabian  writer  whom  Gmyangoe  restdenoe  of  Julian  on  that  side  of  the 

translatee,  one  of  late  date,  speaks  of  straits  would  not  be  incompatible  with 

fljan  as  goremor  of  Ceuta,  but  tells  the  his  being  truly  a  Spaniard.     Ilyan  Is 

«tory  of  Cava  in  the  usual  manner.   The  eyidenUy  not  an  Kuiopean  Ibnn  of  (he 

3oths  may  rery  probably  have  possessed  name, 
wme  of  the  Amcan  coast;  io  that  the 
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perfect)  and  on  the  presumptions  adduced  by  Gayangos  that 
Julian  was  not  a  noble  Spaniard ;  but  we  cannot  receive  this 
celebrated  legend  at  any  rate  with  more  than  a  very  sceptical 
assent,  not  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  placing  it  among  the 
authentic  &cta  of  histoiy. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORT   OF  GERMANY  TO   THE  DIET   OF   WORMS  IN  1495. 

Sketch  of  Oerman  HlBtozj  under  the  Emperon  of  the  House  of  Saxony — Houm 
of  FxanconU — Heniy  tv.  —  House  of  Suabia — Vrederio  BarbarosBa — Pall  of 
Heniy  the  Uon — Frederic  n.  —  Extinction  of  House  of  Suabia — Changee  in 
the  Gennanie  Constitution — Electors  —  Territorial  Soverei^ty  of  the  Prlneee 

—  Rodolph  of  HapsbuTig  —  State  of  the  Empire  after  his  Time  —  Causes  of 
Decline  of  Imperial  Power  —  House  of  Luxemburg  —  Charles  IT.  —  Qolden 
Bull  — House  of  Austria— VT«deric  III.— Imperial  Cities  —  Prorincial  States 

—  Maximilian — Diet  of  Worms  —  Abolition  of  Prirate  Wars — Imperial  Chambec 

—  Aulie  Council  —  Bohemia  —  Hungary  —  SwitMrland. 

After  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  888,  which 
finally  severed  the  connection  between  France  and  Grermany,* 
Amulf,  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  obtained 
the  throne  of  the  latter  country,  in  which  he  was  gopa„tion 
succeeded  by  his  son  Louis.*  But  upon  the  death  of  Q«nnany 
of  this  prince  in  911,  the  Grerman  branch  of  that  *^*°' ''"™* 
dynasty  became  extinct  There  remained  indeed  Charles 
the  Simple,  acknowledged  as  king  in  some  parts  of  France, 
but  rejected  in  others,  and  possessing  no  personal  claims  to 
respect.  The  Germans  therefore  wisely  determined  to  choose 
a  sovereign  from  among  themselves.  They  were  at  this  time 
divided  into  five  nations,  each  under  its  own  duke,  and  distin* 
guished  by  difference  of  laws,  as  well  as  of  origin ;  the  Franks^ 
whose  territory,  comprising  Franconia  and  the  modem  Palar 
dnate,  was  considered  as  the  cradle  of  the  empire,  and  who 
seetn  to  have  arrogated  some  superiority  over  the  rest,  the 
Suabians,  the  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  under  which  name  the 

1  There  can  be  no  question  about  Chis  dependence  of  the  erown  in  that  age, 

In  a  general  sense.    But  sereral  German  which  had  been  established  by  the  treaty 

writers  of  the  time  assert   that   both  of  Verdun  in  848,  but  proves  the  weak- 

Bades   and   Charles    the  Simple,  rival  nees  of  the  competitors,  and  their  want 

kings  of  Trance,  acknowledged  the  feudal  of  patriotism.    In  Eudes  it  Is  more  re> 

superiority  of  Arnulf.    Charles,  says  Re-  markable  than  In  Charles  the  Simple,  a 

gino,  regnum  quod  usurparerit  ex  manu  man  of  fteble  character,  and  a  OarloTiii- 

dus  peroepit.     Strnrlus,  Corpus  Hist,  gian  by  birth. 

German,  p.  202,  203.    This  aeknowledg-  >  The  German  princes  had  some  heslta- 

ment  of  sovereignty  In  Arnulf  king  of  tion  about  the  choice  of  Louis,  but  their 

Germany,  who  did  not  even  pretend  to  partiality  to  the  Gwloringian  Una  pre- 

be  emperor,  by  both  the  cU^nants  of  valied.     Struvius,   p.  206:   quia  vege* 

the  throne  of  France,  Ibr  such  it  ytrtually  Franoomm  semper  ex  uno  genere  prtv 

was.  though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  oedebant,  says  an  aiohbiahop  Hatto,  in 

rendered  homage,  cannot  aflbct  the  in-  writing  to  the  pope 
VOL.1. — M.                       85 
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inhabitants  of  Lower  Saxonj  alone  and  Westphalia  were  in- 
cluded, and  the  Lorrainers,  who  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the 
Election  of  I^hine  as  far  as  its  termination.  The  choice  of 
Conijd.  these  nations  in  their  general  assembly  fell  upon 
Ck)nrad,  duke  of  Franoonia,  according  to  some 
writers,  or  at  least  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  descended  through 
females  from  Charlemagne.^ 

Conrad  djing  without  male  issue,  the  crown  of  Germany 
House  of  was  bestowed  upon  Henry  the  Fowler,  duke  of 
®"®°^'  Saxony,  ancestor  of  the  three  Othos,  who  followed 
Henry  th«  him  in  direct  succession.  To  Henry,  and  to  the 
a!d!919.  first  Otho,  Germany  was  more  indebted  than  to 
^*B  *988  *^°y  sovereign  since  Charlemagne.  The  conquest 
otho  n.'        of  Italy,  and  recovery  of  the  imperial  title,  are  in- 

otho^ni.  ^®^^  *^®  ^^s**  brilliant  trophies  of  Otho  the  Great ; 
A.i>.988.  but  he  conferred  far  more  unequivocal  benefits 
upon  his  own  country  by  completing  what  his  father  had 
begun,  her  liberation  from  the  inroads  of  the  Hungarians. 
Two  marches,  that  of  Misnia,  erected  by  Henry  the  Fowler, 
and  that  of  Austria,  by  Otho,  were  added  to  the  Grermanic 
territories  by  their  victories.* 

A  lineal  succession  of  four  descents  without  the  least 
opposition  seems  to  show  that  the  Germans  were  disposed 
to  consider  their  monarchy  as  fixed  in  the  Saxon  family. 
Otho  n.  and  III.  had  been  chosen  each  in  his  father's  life- 
time, and  during  legal  infancy.  The  formality  of  election 
subsisted  at  that  time  in  every  European  kingdom ;  and  the 
imperfect  rights  of  birth  required  a  ratification  by  public 
assent.  If  at  least  France  and  England  were  hereditary 
monarchies  in  the  tenth  century,  the  same  may  surely  be 
said  of  Germany ;  since  we  find  the  lineal  succession  fully 
as  well  observed  in  the  last  as  in  the  former.  But  upon  the 
early  and  unexpected  decease  of  Otho  IH.,  a  momentary  op- 
Hen^  n.  position  was  offered  to  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria,  a 
A.D.  1002.       collateral  branch  of  the  reigning  family.     He  ob- 

1  Sehmidtf  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  ii.  denej  to  promote  the  Improrement  of 

p.  288.     StruTiufl,  Corpiu  HLitorisB  Qer>  that  territory,  and^  combfaed  with  the 

manicie,  p.  210.     The  former  of  these  discoTory  of  the  jic^ld  and  fdlver  mlne« 

writers  does  not  consider  Conrad  as  doke  of  Qoslar  under  Otho  I.,  rendered  It  the 

of  Franoonia.  richest  and    most    important    part  of 

*  Many  towns  In  Germany^  especially  the  empire.    Stmrius,  p.  226  and  251. 

on  the  Saxon   flrontier,  were  built  by  Schmidt,  t.  ii.  p.  S22.    Putter,  Historical 

Henry  I.,  who  is  said  to  hare  compelled  DoTelopment  of  the  German  Constitii- 

evsry  ninth  man  to  take  up  his  residence  tion,  toL  L  p.  116. 
In  them.    This  had  a  remarkable  ten- 
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tained  the  crown,  however,  bj  what  contemporary  historians 
call  an  hereditary  title,^  and  it  was  not  until  his  death  in 
1024  that  the  house  of  Saxony  was  deemed  to  be  extin- 
guished. 

No  person  had  now  any  pretensions  that  could  interfere 
with  the  unbiassed  suffrages  of  the  nation ;  and 
accordingly  a  general  assembly  was   determined  Franconta. 
by  merit  to  elect  Conrad,  sumamed  the  Salic,  a  q^^^  u 
nobleman  of  Franconia.'   From  this  prince  sprang  a.i).1024.' 
three  successive  emperors,  Henry  ILL,  IV.,  and  f^^Jl(^^' 
V.     Perhaps  the  imperial  prerogatives  over  that  ^•°'A^ 
insubordinate  confederacy  never  reached  so  high  a  bbutj  v.' 
point  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IH.,  the  second  em-  ^•®-  ^^ 
peror  of  the  house  of  Franconia.    It  had  been,  as  was  natural, 
the  object  of  all  his  predecessors,  not  only  to  render  their 
throne  hereditary,  which,  in  effect,  the  nation  was  willing  to 
concede,  but  to  surround  it  with  authority  sufficient  to  control 
the  leading  vassals.     These  were  the  dukes  of  the  four 
nations  of  Grermany,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Suabia,  and  Franco- 
nia, and  the  three  archbishops  of  the  Rhenish  cities,  Mentz, 
Treves,  and  Cologne.     Originally,  as  has  been  more  fully 
shown  in  another  place,  duchies,  like  counties,  were  temporary 
governments,  bestowed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.     From 
this  first  stage  they  advanced  to  hereditary  offices,  and  finally 
to  patrimonial  fiefs.     But  their  progress  was  much  slower  in 
Grermany  than  in  France.     Under  the  Saxon  line  of  empe- 
rors, it  appears  probable  that,  although  it  was  usual,  and 
consonant  to  the  prevailing  notions  of  equity,  to  confer  a 
duchy  upon  the  nearest  heir,  yet  no  positive  rule  enforced 
this  upon  the  emperor,  and  some  instances  of  a  contrary 
proceeding  occurred.*     But,  if  the  royal  prerogative  in  this 
respect  stood  higher  than  in  France,  there  was  a  counter- 
vailing principle  that  prohibited  the  emperor  from  uniting  a 
fief  to  his  domain,  or  even  retaining  one  which  he  had  pos- 
sessed before  his  accession.    Thus  Otho  the  Great  granted 

1  A  maximi  mnltieucUne  tox  xauk  ze-  *  Sebmidtf  t.  U.  p.  898, 408.    StmyliuL 

nondit ;  Ilenricam,  Christi  odjutoiiOf  et  p.  214,  suppoaes  the  hereditary  rights  of 

jure  hiereditsrio,  regnataram.    IHtniar  dukea  to  have  commenced  under  Conrad 

apnd  StruTium,  p.  2(8.    See  other  pas-  I. ;  but  Schmidt  ia  perhaps  a  better  au- 

sases  quoted  in  the  same  place.  Schmidt,  thority  ;  and  Struvius  afterwarda  men- 

t.li.  p.  410.  tions  the  refusal  of  Otho  I.  to  grant  th« 

s  Conrad  was  descended  from  a  dangh-  doehy  of  Bavaria  to  the  sons  of  the  last 

ter  of  Otho  the  Great,  and  also  from  duke,  which,  howeTer,  ezdted  a  rabol- 

Goncad  I.    His  flnt-cousin  was  dulce  of  lion.  p«  286. 
fnnoonia.    StroTius}  Schmidt;  PftlbL 
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awaj  his  dacby  of  Saxon j,  and  Heniy  IL  that  of  Bavaria. 
Otho  the  Great  endeavored  to  counteract  the  effects  of  thig 
custom  by  conferring  the  duchies  that  fell  into  his  hands 
upon  members  of  his  own  family.  This  policy,  though  appar- 
ently well  conceived,  proved  of  no  advantage  to  Otho,  his 
son  and  brother  having  mixed  in  several  rebellions  against 
him.  It  was  revived,  however,  by  Conrad  XL  and  Henry 
III.  The  latter  was  invested  by  his  father  with  the  two 
duchies  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria.  Upon  his  own  accession 
he  retained  the  former  for  six  years,  and  even  the  latter  for 
a  short  time.  The  duchy  of  Franconia,  which  became  var 
cant,  he  did  not  regrant,  but  endeavored  to  set  a  precedent 
of  uniting  fiefs  to  the  domain.  At  another  time,  after  sen- 
tence of  forfeiture  against  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  he  bestowed 
that  great  province  on  his  wife,  the  empress  Agnes.^  He 
put  an  end  altogether  to  the  form  of  popular  concurrence, 
which  had  been  usual  when  the  investiture  of  a  duchy  was 
conferred ;  and  even  deposed  dukes  by  the  sentence  of  a  few 
princes,  without  the  consent  of  the  diet^  If  we  combine 
with  these  proofs  of  authority  in  the  domestic  administration 
of  Henry  HL  his  almost  unlimited  control  over  papal  elec- 
tions, or  rather  the  right  of  nomination  that  he  acquired,  we 
must  consider  him  as  the  most  absolute  monarch  in  the 
annals  of  Grermany. 

These  ambitious  measures  of  Henry  HI.  prepared  fifty 

Unfcrtanate  7®*"^  ®^  Calamity  for  his  son.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
reignof  ceive  that  the  misfortunes  of  Henry  lY.  were 
Henxy  IV.  primarily  occasioned  by  the  jealousy  with  which 
repeated  violations  of  their  constitutional  usages  had  inspired 
the  nobility.*  The  mere  circumstance  of  Henry  IV.'s  mi- 
nority, under  the  guardianship  of  a  woman,  was  enough  to 
dissipate  whatever  power  his  father  had  acquired.  Hanno, 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  carried  the  young  king  away  by  force 
from  his  mother,  and  governed  Germany  in  his  name ;  till 
another  archbishop,  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  obtained  greater 
influence  over  him.  Through  the  neglect  of  his  education, 
Henry  grew  up  with  a  character  not  well  fitted  to  retrieve 
the  mischief  of  so  unprotected  a  minority;  brave  indeed, 

1  Schmidt,  t.  m.  p.  25|  87.  of  AMhaflbnbtirg  to  faave  fivnned  a  con- 

s  Id.  p.  207.  spizmcy  to  depose  Um,  ont  of  zweentmeat 

•  In   the  rmy  first  year  of  Henxy'a  for  the  Iqjnnea  they  had  sustained  from 

■sign,  while  he  was  but  six  years  old,  the  hJs  Ihther.    Btrayius,  p.  806.    St.  Haio, 

Frinoes  of  Saxony  are  said  by  Lunbert  t.  ilL  p.  218. 
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well-natured,  and  affable,  but  dissolute  beyond  measure,  and 
addicted  to  low  and  debauched  company.  He  was  ^  ^  ^^^yn 
soon  involved  in  a  desperate  war  with  the  Saxons, 
a  nation  valuing  itself  on  its  populousness  and  riches,  jealous 
of  the  house  of  Franconia,  who  wore  a  crown  that  had 
belonged  to  their  own  dukes,  and  indignant  at  Henry's  con- 
duct in  erecting  fortresses  throughout  their  country. 

In  the  progress  of  this  war  many  of  the  chief  princes 
evinced  an  unwillingness  to  support  the  emperor.^  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  would  probably  have  terminated,  as 
other  rebellions  had  done,  with  no  permanent  loss  to  either 
party.  But  in  the  middle  of  this  contest  another  far  more 
memorable  broke  out  with  the  Roman  see,  concerning  eccle- 
siastical  investitures.  The  motives  of  this  famous  quairel 
will  be  explained  in  a  different  chapter  of  the  present  work. 
Its  effect  in  Grermany  was  ruinous  to  Henry.  A  ^^  yyj^^ 
sentence,  not  only  of  excommunication,  but  of 
deposition,  which  Gregory  VIL  pronounced  against  him, 
gave  a  pretence  to  all  his  enemies,  secret  as  well  as  avowed, 
to  withdraw  their  allegiance.'  At  the  head  of  these  was 
Bodolph  duke  of  Suabia,  whom  an  assembly  of  revolted 
princes  raised  to  the  throne.  •  We  may  perceive,  in  the  con- 
ditions of  Bodolph's  election,  a  symptom  of  the  real  principle 
that  animated  the  Grerman  aristocracy  against  Henry  IV.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  kingdom  should  no  longer  be  hereditary, 
not  conferred  on  the  son  of  a  reigning  monarch,  unless  his 
merit  should  challenge  the  popular  approbation.*  The  pope 
strongly  encouraged  this  plan  of  rendering  the  empire  elec- 
tive, by  which  he  hoped  either  eventually  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  its  chief  for  the  Holy  See,  or  at  least,  by 
flowing  the  seed  of  civil  dissensions  in  Germany,  to  render 

1  Stmrliifl.    Sehmldt.  manUbsti  great  dlasatislkctlon  with  the 

*  A  party  had  been  already  Ibrmed,  ooort  of  Rome,  which  he  reproaehee  with 

who  were  meditating  to  depoee  Henry,  dleelmnlatlon  and  renality. 

Hi«  exeommnnication  came  Just  in  time  *  Hoe  etiam    ibi  consensn   commnni 

to  confirm  their  resolutions.    It  appears  comprobatomf   Romani   pontiflcis    aue- 

elearlj,  upon  a  little  consideration  of  toritate  eat  eorroboratum,  nt  regia  po- 

Henry  IV.'s  reign,  that  the  ecclesiastical  teetas  nnlli  per  hsereditatem,  sicut  antea 

qoarrel  was  onfy  secondary  in  the  eyes  fait  eonsnetudo,  cederet,  sed  Alius  regis, 

of  Qermany.    l!he  contest  against  him  etiamsi  yalde  dignus  emet.  per  electionem 

was  a  struggle  of  the  aristoeraoy,  Jealous  spontanoam,  non  per  sucoesdonis  lineam, 

of  the  imperial  prerog^lres  which  Con-  lez  proTeoiret :  si  Tero  non  easet  dignus 

rad  n.  and  Henry  III.  had  strained  to  r^  fllius,  rel  si  noUet  eum  populus, 

ttia  utmost.    Those  who  were  in  rebellion  quem    regem  fkcere  Tellet,  haberet   in 

•gafaast   Henry  were   not   pleased  with  potestate  populus.    Bruno  de  Bello  Sa» 

€&BgoiT  Vn.    Bruno,  author  of  a  histo-  onieo,  apud  StruTium,  p.  887. 
ny  of  ttia  Bazon  war,  a  ftuious  invaotlve* 
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Italy  more  independent.  Henrj  IV,,  however,  displayed 
greater  abilities  in  his  adversity  than  his  early  conduct  had 
promised.  In  the  hist  of  several  decisive  battles,  Rodolph, 
A  ©  1080  though  victorious,  was  mortally  wounded ;  and  no 
one  cared  to  take  up  a  gauntlet  which  was  to  be  won 
with  so  much  trouble  and  uncertainty.  The  Germans  were 
sufficiently  disposed  to  submit ;  but  Borne  persevered  in  her 
unrelenting  hatred.  At  the  close  of  Henry's  long  reign  she 
excited  against  him  his  eldest  son,  and,  afler  more  than  thirty 
years  of  hostility,  had  the  satisfaction  of  wearing  him  down 
with  misfortune,  and  casting  out  his  body,  as  excommunicated, 
from  its  sepulchre. 

In  the  reign  of  his  son  Henry  V.  there  is  no  event  worthy 
Extinction  of  ^^  much  attention,  except  the  termination  of  the 
the  house  of  great  contcst  about  investitures.  At  his  death  in 
mncon  .  1225  the  male  line  of  the  Franconian  emper- 
ors was  at  an  end.  Frederic  duke  of  Suabia,  grandson  by 
his  mother  of  Henry  IV.,  had  inherited  their  pat- 
rimonial estates,  and  seemed  to  represent  their 
dynasty.  But  both  the  last  emperors  had  so  many  enemies, 
and  a  disposition  to  render  the  crown  elective  prevailed  so 
Election  of  Strongly  among  the  leading  princes,  that  Lothaire 
Lothaire.  duke  of  Saxony  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  though 
rather  in  a  tumultuous  and  irregular  manner.^  Lothaire,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  a  revolt  against  Henry  V.,  and  the  chief 
of  a  nation  that  bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  house  of 
Franconia,  was  the  natural  enemy  of  tlie  new  family  that 
derived  its  importance  and  pretensions  from  that  stock.  It 
was  the  object  of  his  reign,  accordingly,  to  oppress  the  two 
brothers,  Frederic  and  Conrad,  of  the  Hohenstauffen  or 
Suabian  family.  By  this  means  he  expected  to  secure  the 
succession  of  the  empire  for  his  son-in-law.  Henry,  sur- 
named  the  Proud,  who  married  Lotliaire's  only  child,  was 
fourth  in  descent  from  Welf,  son  of  Azon  marquis  of  Este, 
by  Cunegonda,  heiress  of  a  distinguished  family,  the  Welfs 
of  Altorf  in  Suabia.     Her  son  was  invested  with  the  duchy 

I  See  an  account  of  Lothaiie's  eleeUon  Aindamental  principle  of  the  Oermanio 

by  a  contemporaxy  writer  in  Struvins,  constitution  m>m  the  accession  of  Lo- 

p.  857.    See  also  proofii  of  the  dissatis-  thaire.     Previously  to  that  era,  birth 

fiiction  of  the  aristocracy  at  the  Franco-  seems  to  hare  gireu  not  only  a  fkir  title 

nian    govemnient     Schmidt,  t.  iii.  p.  to  preference,  but  a  sort   of  inchoate 

828.  It  was  evidently  their  determination  right,  as  in  France,  Spain,  and  England, 

to  render  the  empire  truly  eleetire  (Id.  Lothaire  signed  a  capitulation  at  his  ao- 

p.  885) :  and  perhaps  w»  may  date  that  oesdon. 
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of  Bavaria  in  1071.  His  descendant,  Henry  the  Proud, 
represented  also,  through  his  mother,  the  ancient  dukes  of 
Saxony,  surnamed  Billung,  from  whom  he  derived  the  duchy 
of  Luneburg.  The  wife  of  Lothaire  transmitted  to  her 
daughter  the  patrimony  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  consisting  of 
Hanover  and  Brunswic.  Besides  this  great  dowry,  Lothaire 
bestowed  upon  his  son-in-law  the  duchy  of  Saxony  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  Bavaria.^ 

This  amazing  preponderance,  however,  tended  to  alienate 
the  princes  of  Grermany  from  Lothaire's  views  in  favor  of 
Henry ;  and  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  abili- 
ties aidequate  to  his  eminent  station.  On  the  death  of  Lo- 
thaire in  1138  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Suabia  made  a 
hasty  and  irregular  election  of  Conrad,  in  which  the  Saxon 
faction  found  itself  obliged  to  acquiesce.^  The  new  emperor 
availed  himself  of  the  jealousy  which  Henry  the  noose  of 
Proud's  a£Co:i*andizement  had  excited.     Under  pre-  5"*****  „^ 

.1        .  11-  ij  1        iii_Liji.      Conrad  m. 

tence  that  two  duchies  could  not  legally  be  held  by 
the  same  person,  Henry  was  summoned  to  resign  ^'^  ^^* 
one  of  them ;  and  on  his  refusal,  the  diet  pronounced  that  he 
had  incurred  a  forfeiture  of  both.     Henry  made  but  little 
resistance,  and  before  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after- 
wards, saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his  hereditary  as  well  as 
acquired    possessions.      Upon    this    occasion   the  ^^j.^  ^^ 
famous  names  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  were  first  oueift  and 
heard,  which  were  destined  to  keep  alive  the  fiame  o*^*>«^°** 
of  civil  dissension  in  far  distant  countries,  and  after  their 
meaning  had  been  forgotten.    The  Guelfs,  or  Welfs,  were,  as 
I  have  said,  the  ancestors  of  Henry,  and  the  name  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  patronymic  in  his  family.    The  word  Ghibelin 
is  derived  from  Wibelung,  a  town  in  Franconia,  whence  the 
emperors  of  that  line  are  said  to  have  sprung.     The  house 
^of  Suabia  were  considered  in  Grermany  as  representing  that 
of  Franconia ;  as  the  Guelfs  may,  without  much  impropriety, 
be  deemed  to  represent  the  Saxon  line.' 

Though  Conrad  III.  left  a  son,  the  choice  of  the  electors 
fell,  at  his  own  request,  upon  his  nephew  Frederic  FradoHo 
Barbarossa.^    The  most  conspicuous  events  of  this  BarbaroM* 
great  emperor's  life  belong  to  the  history  of  Italy.     At  homf 


PHbtoire  d'AIIemapaa,  1. 1.  p.  §69.   (Pa-       >  StniTiiia,  p  870  and  ft78. 
da,  1777.)    Gibbon*!  Antiquitiaa  of  the       «StmTias. 
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he  was  feared  and  respected ;  the  imperial  prerogadves  stood 
as  high  during  his  reign  as,  after  their  previons  decline,  it 
was  possible  for  a  single  man  to  carry  themu^  But  the  only 
circumstance  which  appears  memorable  enough  for  the  pres- 
fau  of  ent  sketch  is  the  second  Ml  of  the  Guelfs.   Heniy 

Hwiy  the  i^Q  Lion,  son  of  Henry  the  Proud,  had  been  re- 
stored by  Cbnrad  HI.  to  his  father's  duchy  of 
A.]>.  1178.  Saxony,  resigning  his  claim  to  that  of  Bavaria 
which  had  been  conferred  on  the  margrave  of  Austria.  This 
renunciation,  which  indeed  was  only  made  in  his  name  during 
childhood,  did  not  prevent  him  from  urging  the  emperor 
Frederic  to  restore  the  whole  of  his  birthright ;  and  Fred- 
eric, his  first-cousin,  whose  life  he  had  saved  in  a  sedition  at 
Rome,  was  induced  to  comply  with  this  request  in  1156.  Far 
from  evincing  that  political  jealousy  which  some  writers  im 
pute  to  him,  the  emperor  seems  to  have  carried  his  generosity 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudence.  For  many  years  their  unioi 
was  apparently  oordiaL  But,  whether  it  was  that  Henry  took 
umbrage  at  part  of  Frederic's  conduct,^  or  that  mere  ambition 
rendered  him  ungrateful,  he  certainly  abandoned  his  sover- 
eign in  a  moment  of  distress,  refusing  to  give  any  assistance 
in  that  expedition  into  Lombardy  which  ended  in  the  unsuo* 
cessful  battle  of  Legnano.  Frederic  could  not  forgive  this 
injury,  and,  taking  advantage  of  complaints,  which  Henry's 
power  and  haughtiness  had  produced,  summoned  him  to  an- 
swer charges  in  a  general  diet.  The  duke  refused  to  appear, 
and,  being  adjudged  contumacious,  a  sentence  of  confiscation, 
similar  to  that  which  ruined  his  father,  fell  upon  hb  head ; 
and  the  vast  imperial  fiefs  that  he  possessed  were  shared 
among  some  potent  enemies.'  He  made  an  ineffectual  resist- 
ance ;  like  hb  &ther,  he  appears  to  have  owed  more  to  for- 
tune than  to  nature ;  and  after  three  years'  exile,  was  obliged 
to  remain  content  with  the  restoration  of  his  alodial  estates 
in  Saxony.  These,  fifty  years  afterwards,  were  converted 
into  imperial  fiefs,  and  became  the  two  duchies  of  the  house 

1  Pftffel,  p.  841.  OQBT  of  the  OneUl,  and  u  Illegally  pxo 

s  Frederie  had  obtahied  the  suooeBsion  scribed  by  the  diet.  Bat  the  proTocataona 

of  Wolf  maTquUi  of  Tuseanyf  uocle  of  he  had  ^Ten  Frederic  are  undeniable; 

Henry  the  Lion,  who  probablv  considered  and,  without  pretending  to  decide  on  a 

himeelf  as  entitled  to  expect  it.  Sohmidt,  question  of  German  history ,  I  do  not  see 

p.  427.  that  there  was  any  precipitancy  or  mani 

*  Pnttw,  In  his  Historical  Derelopment  ftst  breach  of  iustioe  in  the  course  of 

of  the  Constitution  of  the  Qermaa  Bm*  proceedings  agiJnst  him.    Schmidt,  Pfef 

Dire,  is  inclined  to  consider  Henry  the  Ibl,  and  StruTius  do  not  represent  the 

lion  as  saerlfloed  to  the  emperor's  jeal-  oondem nation  of  Henry  as  ui^ust. 
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of  Brunswic,  the  lineal  representatives  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
and  inheritors  of  the  name  of  Guelf.^ 

Notwithstanding   the   prevailing    spirit  of   the    Grerman 
ol^archy,  Frederic  Barbarossa  had  found  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  election  of  his  son  Henry,  even  during  infancy, 
as  his  successor.^     The  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion  Heoiy  vi. 
had    greatly  weakened    the    ducal    authority  in  ^'^'  "^' 
Saxony  and  Bavaria;  the  princes  who  acquired  that  title, 
especially  in  the  former  country,  finding  that  the  secular  and 
spiritual  nobility  of  the  first  class  had  taken  the  opportunity 
to  raise  themselves  into  an  immediate  dependence  upon  the 
empire.     Henry  VL  came,  therefore,  to  the  crown  with  con- 
siderable advantages  in  respect  of  prerogative;  and  these 
inspired  him  with  the  bold  scheme  of  declaring  the  empire 
hereditary.     One  is  more  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  no 
contemptible  prospect  of  success  in  this  attempt:  fifty-two 
princes,  and  even  what  appears  hardly  credible,  the  See  of 
Home,  under  Clement  IIL,  having  been  induced  to  concur  in 
it.     But  the  Saxons  made  so  vigorous  an  opposition,  that 
Henry  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  persevere.'    He  procured, 
however,  the  election  of  his  son  Frederic,  an  infant  only  two 
years  old.     But,  the  emperor  dying  almost  immediately,  a 
powerful  body  of  princes,  supported  by  Pope  Innocent  IIL, 
were  desirous  to  withdraw  their  consent.     Philip  ^^^  ^^^ 
duke  of  Suabia,  the  late  king's  brother,  unable  to  otho  iv. 
secure  his  nephew's  succession,  brought  about  his  ^''** 
own  election  by  one   party,  while  another  chose  Otho  of 
Brunswic,  younger  son  of  Henry  the   Lion.     This   double 
election  renewed  the  rivalry  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibe- 
lins,  and  threw  Grermany  into  confusion  for  several  years. 
Philip,  whose  pretensions  appear  to  be  the  more  legitimate 
of  the  two,  gained  ground  upon  his  adversary,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  pope,  till  he  was  assassinated  in 
consequence  of  a  private  resentment.     Otho  IV.  reaped  the 
benefit  of  a  crime  in  which  he  did  not  participate,  and  became 
for  some  years  undisputed  sovereign.     But,  having  ofiended 
the  pope  by  not  entirely  abandoning  his  imperial  ^  ^  j^oe. 
rights  over  Italy,  he  had,  in  the  latter  part  of  his   '  * 
reign,  to  contend  against  Frederic,  son  of  Henry  VL,  who, 

1  Putter,  p.  229.  tern,  dlstinetft  proximorum  raooeesione. 

*  StruyiiUf  p.  418.  traiuiret,  et  slo  In  ipio  termlniu  eemt 

s  Struvius,  p.  424.    TmpetmYtt  »  anb-  electionifl,  principlumque  BuccewiysD  dig* 

diHfl,  at  oesmnte  pristlni  Palatinoram  nitatift.    Qvnas.  Tilbarieni.  ibidem. 

eltiutioiM,  impexiam  in  ipdua  posterita- 


^ 
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haying  grown  up  to  manhood,  came  into  Grermany  as  heir  of 
the  house  of  Suabia,  and,  wliat  was  not  verj  usual  in  his  own 
history,  or  that  of  his  family,  the  favored  candidate  of  the 
Holy  See.  Otho  IV.  had  been  almost  entirely  deserted  except 
by  his  natural  subjects,  when  his  death,  in  1218,  removed 
every  difficulty,  and  left  Frederic  11.  in  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  Germany. 

The  eventful  life  of  Frederic  11.  was  chiefly  passed  in 
g^^.  jj  Italy.  To  preserve  his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
chastise  the  Lombard  cities,  were  the  leading  ob- 
jects of  his  political  and  military  career.  He  paid  therefore 
but  little  attention  to  Grermany,  from  which  it  was  in  vain 
for  any  emperor  to  expect  effectual  assistance  towards  objects 
of  his  own.  Careless  of  prerogatives  which  it  seemed  hardly 
worth  an  effort  to  preserve,  he  sanctioned  the  independence 
of  the  princes,  which  may  be  properly  dated  from  his  reign. 
In  return,  they  readily  elected  his  son  Henry  king  of  th« 
Romans ;  and  on  his  being  implicated  in  a  rebellion,  deposed 
him  with  equal  readiness,  and  substituted  his  brother  Conrad 
at  the  emperor's  request.^  But  in  the  latter  part  of  Fred- 
eric's reign  the  deadly  hatred  of  Rome  penetrated  beyond 
Conie-  ^^^®  Alps.    After  his  solemn  deposition  in  the  coun- 

quence«of  cil  of  Lyons,  he  was  incapable,  in  ecclesiastical 
of  Lyons.  eyes,  of  holding  the  imperial  sceptre.  Innocent 
▲  D  I2i6  ^^'  ^'^""^>  however,  some  difficulty  in  setting  up  a 
rival  emperor.  Henry  landgrave  of  Thuringia 
4.D.  1248.  made  an  indifferent  figure  in  this  character.  Upon 
his  death,  William  count  of  Holland  was  chosen  by  the  party 
adverse  to  Frederic  and  his  son  Conrad ;  and  after  the  em- 
peror's  death  he  had  some  success  against  the  latter.  It  is 
hard  indeed  to  say  that  any  one  was  actually  sovereign  for 
twenty-two  years  that  followed  the  death  of  Frederic  II.: 
Grand  in-  ^  period  of  contested  title  and  universal  anarchy, 
toireenam.  which  is  usually  denominated  the  grand  interreg- 
num. On  the  decease  of  William  of  Holland,  in 
Ai>.  1272.  1256,  a  schism  among  the  electors  produced  the 
Richard  of  doublc  choice  of  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
ComwaU.  Alfonso  X.  king  of  Castile.  It  seems  not  easy  to 
determine  which  of  these  candidates  had  a  legal  majority  of 
votes;  *  but  the  subsequent  recognition  of  almost  all  Germany, 

1  StruTios,  p.  457.  of  Treves,  haTing  got  pomeraion  of  the 

3  The  election  ought  legally  to  have    town.  Ahut  out  the  archbishops  of  MenCa 

hesn  made  at  Frankibrt.    But  the  elector    and  Cologne  and  the  count  palatine,  ot 
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and  a  sort  of  possession  eyidenced  by  public  acts,  which  have 
been  held  valid,  as  well  as  the  general  consent  of  contem- 
poraries, maj  justify  us  in  adding  Richard  to  the  imperial 
list.  The  choice  indeed  was  ridiculous,  as  he  possessed  no 
talents  which  could  compensate  for  his  want  of  power ;  but 
the  electors  attained  their  objects ;  to  perpetuate  a  state  of 
confusion  by  which  their  own  independence  was  consolidated, 
and  to  plunder  without  scruple  a  man,  like  Didius  at  Rome, 
rich  and  foolish  enough  to  purchase  the  first  place  upon 
earth. 

That  place  indeed  was  now  become  a  mockery  of  great- 
ness.   For  more  than  two  centuries,  notwithstand- 
ing the  temporary  influence  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  Qet^anks 
and   his    son,  the   imperial  authority  had  been  «>n8titu- 
in  a  state  of  gradual  decay.     From  the  time  of 
Frederic  II.  it  had  bordered  upon  absolute  insignificance; 
and  the  more  prudent  German  prince^  were  slow  to  canvass 
for  a  dignity  so  little  accompanied  by  respect.    The  changes 
wrought  in  the  Grermanic  constitution  during  the  period  of 
the  Suabian  emperors  chiefly  consist  in  the  establishment  of 
an  oUgarchy  of  electors,  and  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  of 
the  princes. 

1.  At  the  extinction  of  the  Franconian  line  by  the  death 
of  Henry  V.  it  was  determined  by  the  Grerman 
nobility  to  make  their  empire  practically  elective, 
admitting  no  right,  or  even  natural  pretension,  in  the  eldest 
son  of  a  reigning  sovereign.  Their  choice  upon  former  oc- 
casions had  been  made  by  free  and  general  sufirage.  But  it 
may  be  presumed  that  each  nation  voted  unanimously,  and 
according  to  the  disposition  of  its  duke.  It  is  probable,  too, 
that  the  leaders,  afler  discussing  in  previous  deliberations  the 
merits  of  the  several  candidates,  submitted  their  own  resolu- 
tions to  the  assembly,  which  would  generally  concur  in  them 
without  hesitation.     At  the  election  of  Lothaire,  in  1124,  we 

pretence  of  apprehending  riolence.  They  Ottocar  had  Toted  Ibr  Alfbnso,  and  that 

met  under  the  walls,  and  there  elected  he  did  not  think  fit  to  recogniae  theiv 

Richard.    Afterwards  Alfoneo  was  choeen  act. 

hy  the  Totes  of  Treyes,  Saxony,  and  There  can '  be  no  donbt  that  Richard 
Brandenburg.  Hutorlans  differ  about  was  de  facto  soyereign  of  Germany ;  and 
the  vote  of  Ottocar  king  of  Bohemia,  it  is  singular  that  StruTius  should  assert 
which  would  turn  the  scale.  Some  time  the  contrary,  on  the  authority  of  an  In- 
after  the  election  it  Is.  certain  that  he  strument  of  Rodolph.  which  expressly 
was  on  the  side  of  Richard.  Perhaps  we  designates  him  king,  per  quondam 
may  collect  firom  the  opposite  statements  Richardum  regem  lUustrem.  StruT.  p. 
bi  StruTius,  p.  604,  that  the  proxies  of  602. 
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find  an  evident  instance  of  this  previous  choioe,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  pneiaxaiian,  from  which  the  electoral  college  of  Ger- 
many has  been  derived.  The  princes,  it  is  said,  trusted  the 
choice  of  an  emperor  to  ten  persons,  in  whose  judgment  thej 
promised  to  acquiesce.^  This  prec^ent  was,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, followed  at  all  subsequent  elections.  The  proofs  indeed 
are  not  perfectly  clear.  But  in  the  famous  privilege  of 
Austria,  granted  by  Frederic  I.  in  1156,  he  bestows  a  rank 
upon  the  newly-created  duke  of  that  country,  immediately 
after  the  electing  princes  (post  prindpes  electores);  ^  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  right  of  pretaxation  was  not  only  estab- 
lished, but  limited  to  a  few  definite  persons.  In  a  letter  of 
Innocent  III.,  concerning  the  double  election  of  Philip  and 
Otho  in  1198,  he  asserts  the  latter  to  have  had  a  majority  in 
his  favor  of  those  to  whom  the  right  of  election  chiefly  be- 
longs (ad  quos  principaliter  spectat  electio).*  And  a  law  of 
Otho  in  1208,  if  it  be  genuine,  appears  to  fix  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  seven  electors.^  Nevertheless,  so  obscure  is 
this  important  part  of  the  Germanic  system,  that  we  find 
four  ecclesiastical  and  two  secular  princes  concurring  with 
the  regular  electors  in  the  act,  as  reported  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  that  creates  Conrad,  son  of  Frederic  II.,  king  of  the 
Romans.*  This,  however,  may  have  been  an  irregular  de- 
viation fh>m  the  principle  already  established.  But  it  is 
admitted  that  all  the  princes  retained,  at  least  during  the 
twelfth  century,  their  consenting  8uffin^^ ;  like  the  laity  in 
an  episcopal  election,  whose  approbation  continued  to  be 
necessary  long  after  the  real  power  of  choice  had  been 
withdrawn  from  them.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  all  the  circumstances  that 
gave  to  seven  spiritual  and  temporal  princes  this  distinguish- 
ed preeminence.  The  three  archbishops,  Mentz,  Treves,  and 
Cologne,  were  always  indeed  at  the  head  of  the  German 
church.  But  the  secular  electors  should  naturally  have  been 
the  dukes  of  four  nations :  Saxony,  Franoonia,  Suabia,  and 
Bavaria.    We  find,  however,  only  the  first  of  these  in  the 

1  StruTiiu,  p.  867.     Sehmidt,  t.  itt.  the  stjle  of  the  act  of  electton  ttoai  tb* 

p.  381.  Chronicle  of  Fnnds  Pippla. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  ill.  p.  800.  •  This  is  nuniftst  by  the  TariooB  pM- 

*  Pfieflel,  p.  860.  sages  relating  to  the  elections  of  PhlUp 

*  Schmidt,  t.  ir.  p.  80.  and  Otho,  qaoted  by  StruTins,  p.  428, 

*  This  is  not  mentioned  in  StntTins,  or  480.  See,  too,  PftflU,  nU  sapia.  Schmidt, 
the  other  German  writers.    But  JDenina  t.  ir.  p.  79. 

JUroliiiioni  d'IMia,  1.  ix.  o.  9)  quotes 
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undisputed  exercise  of  a  vote.  It  seems  probable  that,  when 
the  eloxstoral  princes  came  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
their  privilege  was  considered  as  peculiarly  connected  with 
the  discharge  of  one  of  the  great  offices  in  the  imperiiil 
court  These  were  attached,  as  early  as  the  diet  of  Menlz 
in  1184,  to  the  four  electors,  who  ever  afterwards  possessed 
them :  the  duke  of  Saxony  having  then  officiated  as  arch- 
marshal,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  as  arch-steward, 
the  king  of  Bohemia  as  arch-cupbearer,  and  the  margrave 
of  Brandenburg  as  arch-chamberlain  of  the  empire.^  But 
it  still  continues  a  problem  why  the  three  latter  offices,  with 
the  electoral  capacity  as  their  incident,  should,  not  rather  have 
been  granted  to  the  dukes  of  Franconia,  Suabia,  and  Bavaria. 
I  have  seen  no  adequate  explanation  of  this  circumstance ; 
which  may  perhaps  lead  us  to  presume  that  the  right  of  pre- 
election was  not  quite  so  soon  confined  to  the  precise  number 
of  seven  princes.  The  final  extinction  of  two  great  original 
duchies,  Franconia  and  Suabia,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
left  the  electoral  rights  of  the  count  palatine  and  the  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg  beyond  dispute.  But  the  dukes  of 
Bavaria  continued  to  claim  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  kings 
of  Bohemia.  At  the  election  of  Bodolph  in  1272  the  two 
brothers  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach  voted  separately,  as 
count  palatine  and  duke  of  Lower  Bavaria.  Ottocar  was  ex- 
cluded upon  this  occasion;  and  it  was  not  till  1290  that  the 
sufirage  of  Bohemia  was  fiilly  recognized.  The  Palatine 
and  Bavarian  branches,  however,  continued  to  enjoy  their 
family  vote  conjointly,  by  a  determination  of  Rodolph  ;  upon 
which  Louis  of  Bavaria  slightly  innovated,  by  rendering  the 
sufirage  alternate.  But  the  Grolden  Bull  of  Charles  lY.  put 
an  end  to  all  doubts  on  the  rights  of  electoral  houses,  and  ab- 
solutely excluded  Bavaria  from  voting.  The  limitation  to 
seven  electors,  first  perhaps  fixed  by  accident,  came  to  be  in- 
vested with  a  sort  of  mysterious  importance,  and  certainly 
was  considered,  until  times  comparatively  recent,  as  a  funda* 
mental  law  of  the  empire.^ 

2.  It  might  appear  natural  to  expect  that  an  oligarchy  of 
seven  persons,  who  had  thus  excluded  their  equals  PrinoM  and 
from  all  share  in  the  election  of  a  sovereign,  would  fe?to?^>!^ 
assume  still  greater  authority,  and  trespass  fur-  ^^^« 

1  gehmidt,  t.  It.  p.  78. 

<  lUd.  p.  78. 608  i  Putter,  p.  274;  PftOd,  p.  486, 686  i  StroTliii,  p.  611. 
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tlier  upon  the  less  powerful  Taasals  of  the  empire.  Bui 
while  the  electors  were  establishing  their  peculiar  privilege, 
the  chL'yii  inunediately  inferior  raised  itself  bj  important  acqui- 
sitions of  power.  The  German  dukes,  even  aiier  they  be- 
came hereflitarjy  did  not  succeed  in  compelling  the  chief  nobil- 
ity within  tlieir  limits  to  hold  their  lands  in  fief  so  completely 
as  the  peers  of  France  had  done.  The  nobles  of  Sua^ia  re- 
fused to  follow  their  duke  into  the  field  against  the  emperor 
Conrad  11.^  Of  this  aristocracy  the  superior  class  were  de- 
nominated princes ;  an  appellation  which,  after  the  elcTcnth 
century,  distinguished  them  from  the  untitled  nobility,  most  of 
whom  were  their  vassals.  They  were  constituent  parts  of  all 
diets ;  and  though  gradually  deprived  of  their  original  partici- 
pation in  electing  an  emperor,  possessed,  in  all  other  respects, 
the  same  rights  as  the  dukes  or  electors.  Some  of  them  were 
fully  equal  to  the  electors  in  birth  as  well  as  extent  of  domin- 
ions ;  such  as  Uie  princely  houses  of  Austria,  Hesse,  Brunswic, 
and  Misnia.  By  the  division  of  Henry  the  Lion's  vast  terri- 
tories,' and  by  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  Suabian  family 
in  the  following  century,  a  great  many  princes  acquired  ad- 
ditional weight.  Of  the  ancient  duchies,  only  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  remained ;  the  former  of  which  especially  was  so  dis- 
membered, that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  any  renewal  of  the 
ducal  jurisdiction.  That  of  the  emperor,  formerly  exercised 
by  the  counts  palatine,  went  almost  equally  into  disuse  during 
the  contest  between  Philip  and  Otho  lY.  The  princes  ac- 
cordingly had  acted  with  sovereign  independence  within  their 
own  fiefs  before  the  reign  of  Frederic  II. ;  but  the  legal  rec- 
ognition of  their  immunities  was  reserved  for  two  edicts  ot 
that  emperor;  one,  in  1220,  relating  to  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
other,  in  1232,  to  secular  princes.  By  these  he  engaged  nei- 
ther to  levy  the  customary  imperial  dues,  nor  to  permit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  palatine  judges,  within  the  limits  of  a  state 
of  the  empire ; '  concessions  that  amounted  to  little  less  than 
an  abdication  of  his  own  sovereignty.  From  this  epoch  the 
territorial  independence  of  the  states  may  be  dated. 

A  class  of  titled  nobility,  inferior  to  Uie  princes,  were  the 
counts  of  the  empire,  who  seem  to  have  been  separated  from 
the  former  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  have  lost  at  tiie  same 

1  Pfeflbl,  p.  aOO.  qnltfl  a  new  ftce  to  Germanj,  in  Pfeflel^ 

*  flee  the  arraogementi  made  In  oooie-    p.  234 ;  also  p.  437. 
f iwnee  of  Eenzy'i  foifeitarB,  whieh  gate       *  P&OdI,  p.  884;  Pntlar,  p.  28S. 
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time  their  j-ight  of  voting  in  the  diets.^  In  some  pai'ts  of 
Grermanj,  chiefly  in  Franconia  and  upon  the  Rhine,  there 
always  existed  a  very  numerous  body  of  lower  nobility ;  unti- 
tled at  least  till  modern  times,  but  subject  to  no  superior  ex- 
cept the  emperor.  These  are  supposed  to  have  become  im- 
mediate^ after  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  within 
whose  duchies  they  had  been  comprehended.^ 

A  short  interval  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Richard  of  Corn- 
wall before  the  electors  could  be  induced,  by  the       ^^^  ^^ 
deplorable  state  of  confusion  into  which  Germany  Rodoiph  of 
had  fallen,  to  fill  the  imperial  tlirone.     Their  choice  fi^'^";?- 
was  however  the  best  that  could  have  been  made. 
It  fell  upon  Rodoiph  count  of  Hapsburg,  a  prince  of  very  an- 
cient family,  and  of  considerable  possessions  as  well  in  Switz- 
erland as  upon  each  bank  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  alarm  the  electoral  oligarchy.  Rodoiph  was 
brave,  active,  and  just ;  but  liis  characteristic  quality  appears 
to  have  been  good  sense,  and  judgment  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.     Of  this  he  gave  a  signal  proof  in 
relinquishing  the  favorite  project  of  so  many  preceding  em- 
perors, and  leaving  Italy  altogether  to  itself.      At  home  he 
manifested  a  vigilant  spirit  in  administering  justice,  and  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  seventy  strongholds  of  noble  robbers  in 
Thuringia  and  other  part^,  bringing  many  of  the  criminals  to 
capital  punishment'     But  he  wisely  avoided  giving  offence  to 
the  more  powerful  princes ;  and  during  his  reign  there  were 
hardly  any  rebellions  in  Grermany. 

It  was  a  very  reasonable  object  of  every  emperor  to  ag- 
grandize his  family  by  investing  his  near  kindred  inrefltment 
with  vacant  fiefs ;  but  no  one  was  so  fortunate  in  ^abSt'trith 
his  opportunities  as  Rodoiph.     At  his  accession,  duchy  of 
Austria,  Styria,  and  Camiola  were  in  the  hands  of  -^^^^^ 
Ottocar  king  of  Bohemia.     These  extensive  and  fertile  coun- 
tries had  been  formed  into  a  march  or  margraviate,  after  the 
victories  of  Otho  the  Great  over  the  Hungarians.     Frederic 
Barbarossa  e]*ected  them  into  a  duchy,  with  many  distinguish 
ed  privileges,  especially  that  of  female  succession,  hithert 

iTn  the  iiuitromenta  nlating  to  the       *  PfeffeU  p.  465;  Potter,  p.  264;  Stru 
election  of  Otbo  IV.  the  princes  rigu    vius,  p.  611. 

their  lutmes,  Ego  N.  elef^  et  subwripsi.  >  Straviue,  p.  680.  Coxe^a  Hist  of 
But  the  countii  only  as  follows :  E^o  N.  Houfie  of  Atutria,  p.  57.  This  yaluable 
oomensi  et  suhscripsi.    Pfeflel,  p.  d^.        work  contAins  a  fiill  and  Interettiog  a« 

count  of  Kodolph's  reign. 
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nnknown  in  the  feudal  principalities  of  Grermany.^  Upon 
the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Bamherg,  which  had  enjojed 
this  duchj,  it  was  granted  bj  Frederic  II.  to  a  cousin  of  his 
own  name ;  afler  whose  death  a  disputed  succession  gave  rise 
to  seyeral  changes,  and  ultimately  enabled  Ottocar  to  gain 
possession  of  the  country.  Against  this  king  of  Bohemia 
Rodolph  waged  two  successful  wars,  and  recovered 
the  Austrian  provinces,  which,  as  vacant  fiefs,  he 
conferred,  with  the  consent  of  the  diet,  upon  his  son  Albert.* 
Notwithstanding  the  merit  and  popularity  of  Bodolph, 
state  of  the  ^®  electors  refosed  to  choose  his  son  king  of  the 
wnpire  alter  Romans  in  his  lifetime ;  and,  after  his  death,  de* 
^*®***'*''*  termined  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  hereditary 
succession,  put  Adolphus  of  Nassau  upon  the  throne.  There 
hxu.  i^  ▼cry  little  to  attract  notice  in  the  domestic  history 
of  the  empire  during  the  next  two  centuries.  From 
Adolphus  to  Sigismund  every  emperor  had  either  to 
struggle  against  a  competitor  claiming  the  migority 
of  votes  at  his  election,  or  against  a  combination 
of  the  electors  to  dethrone  him.  The  imperial 
authority  became  more  and  more  ineffective  ; 
yet  it  was  frequently  made  a  subject  of  reproach 
against  the  emperors  that  they  did  not  main- 
tain a  sovereignty  to  which  no  one  was  disposed  to 
submit. 

It  may  appear  surprising  that  the  Grermanic  confederacy 
under  the  nominal  supremacy  of  an  emperor  should  have 
been  preserved  in  drcumstances  apparently  so  calculated  to 
dissolve  it.  But,  besides  the  natural  effect  of  prejudice  and  a 
famous  name,  there  were  sufficient  reasons  to  induce  the  elec- 
tors to  preserve  a  form  of  government  in  which  they  bore  so 
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1  The  prirflegeB  of  Austria 


ited 


fmaata 
to  the  xaargOLTt  Henry  in  1156.  by  way 
of  indemnity  for  his  restitotion  of  Bava- 
ria to  Henry  the  Lion.  The  teiiitoty 
between  the  Inn  and  the  Sms  wae  sepa- 
rated flram  the  lattrr  proTince,  and  an- 
nexed to  Anstria  at  this  tune.  TIm 
dnkci  of  Aostxia  are  declared  equal  fai 
lank  to  the  palatine  arvhdnkee  (airhi- 
ducibns  palathii* ).  This  expresrion  gave 
a  hint  to  the  duke  Rodolph  IT.  to  es- 
mune  the  title  of  archduke  of  Austria. 
Schmidt,  t  iSi.  p.  390.  Frederic  n.  even 
mated  the  dnke  of  Anstria  kin^ :  a  very 
eotieue  &et  though  neither  he  nor  his 
ever  aesumed  the  titte.    Stm- 


^118,  p.  468.  The  instrument  runs  aa 
fbUows:  Dneatns  AostrisB  et  Styrise, 
cum  pertinentils  et  termiids  snis  quot 
hactenus  habuit,  ad  nooien  et  honorem 
TPgium  transferentcs,  to  hactenus  dnea* 
tnum  pTKdictomm  dneem,  de  poteetatia 
nostm  plenitudine  et  magnificentii 
specie  11  promoremus  in  regem,  per  libei^ 
tales  et  jura  prsedietum  return  tuum 
prcsentis  epigrammatis  anctoritote  do- 
nantes,  quse  rrgiam  deceant  dignitatem; 
nt  tamen  ex  bonore  quern  tibi  libenter 
addimns,  nihil  honoris  et  juris  nostii 
diadematis  ant  imperii  subtrahatnr. 
*  Stmvins,  p.  Gtf ;  Schmidt ;  Ooaa. 
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decided  a  sway.  Accident  had  in  a  considerable  degree  re- 
stricted the  electoral  suffrages  to  seven  princes.  Without 
the  college  there  were  houses  more  substantially  powerful 
than  any  within  it.  The  duchy  of  Saxony  had  been  subdi- 
vided by  repeated  partitions  among  children^  till  the  electoral 
right  was  vested  in  a  prince  who  possessed  only  the  small 
territory  of  Wittenberg.  The  great  families  of  Austria,  Ba- 
varia, and  Luxemburg,  though  not  electoral,  were  the  real 
heads  of  the  Grerman  body ;  and  though  the  two  former  lost 
much  of  their  influence  for  a  time  through  the  pernicious 
custom  of  partition,  the  empire  seldom  locked  for  its  head  to 
any  other  house  than  one  of  these  three. 

While  the  duchies  and  counties  of  Germany  retained  their 
original  character  of  offices  or  governments,  they  custom  of 
were  of  course,  even  though  considered  as  hered-  i*'****®"* 
itary,  not  subject  to  partition  among  children.  When  they 
acquired  the  nature  of  fiefs,  it  was  still  consonant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  feudal  tenure  that  the  eldest  son  should  inherit 
according  to  the  law  of  primogeniture ;  an  inferior  provision 
or  appanage,  at  most,  being  reserved  for  the  younger  children. 
The  law  of  England  favored  the  eldest  exclusively ;  that  of 
France  gave  him  great  advantages.  But  in  Grermany  a  dif- 
ferent rule  began  to  prevail  about  the  thirteenth  century.* 
An  equal  partition  of  the  inheritance,  without  the  least  regard 
to  priority  of  birth,  was  the  general  law  of  its  principalities. 
Sometimes  this  was  effected  by  undivided  possession,  or  ten- 
ancy in  conunon,  the  brothers  residing  together,  and  reigning 
jointly.  This  tended  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  dominion ; 
but  as  it  was  frequently  incommodious,  a  more  usual  practice 
was  to  divide  the  territory.  From  such  partitions  are  derived 
those  numerous  independent  principalities  of  the  same  house, 
many  of  which  still  subsist  in  Germany.  In  1589  there  were 
eight  reigning  princes  of  the  Palatine  family;  and  fourteen, 
in  1675,  of  that  of  Saxony.*  Originally  these  partitions  were 
in  general  absolute  and  without  reversion  ;  but,  as  their  effect 
in  weakening  families  became  evident,  a  practice  was  intro- 
duced of  ms^ing  compacts  of  reciprocal  succession,  by  which 
a  fief  was  prevented  from  escheatmg  to  the  empire,  until  all 

1  Schmidt,  t.  ir.  p.  06.  Pftffel,  p.  289,  Tided   Into   two  bnmobes,  Bades   and 

malntaiiu  that  partitions  were  not  intra-  HoehbeiK,  in  1190,  with  rights  of  mntnal 

duoed  till  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  reversion, 

eentory.    This  may  be  true  as  a  general  *  P&SbI,  p.  289;  Putter,  p.  Ift9 
rule ;  but  I  find  the  house  of  Baden  di- 
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the  male  posterity  of  the  first  feudatory  should  be  extinct* 
Thus,  while  the  German  empire  survived,  all  the  princes  of 
Hesse  or  of  Saxony  had  reciprocal  contingencies  of  succes- 
sion, or  what  our  lawyers  call  cross-remainders,  to  each  other's 
dominions.  A  different  system  was  gradually  adopted.  By 
the  Golden  Bull  of  Charles  IV.  the  electoral  territory,  that 
is,  the  particular  district  to  which  the  electoral  suffrage  was 
inseparably  attached,  became  incapable  of  partition,  and  was 
to  descend  to  the  eldest  son.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
present  house  of  Brandenburg  set  the  first  example  of  estab- 
lishing primogeniuire  by  law;  the  principalities  of  Anspach 
and  Bayreuth  were  dismembered  from  it  for  the  benefit  of 
younger  branches ;  but  it  was  declared  that  all  the  other  do- 
minions of  the  family  should  for  the  future  belong  exclusively 
to  the  reigning  elector.  This  politic  measure  was  adopted  in 
several  other  families;  but,  even  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  prejudice  was  not  removed,  and  some  German  princes 
denounced  curses  on  their  posterity,  if  they  should  introduce 
the  impious  custom  of  primogeniture.*  Notwithstanding  these 
subdivisions,  and  the  most  remarkable  of  those  which  I  have 
mentioned  are  of  a  date  rather  subsequent  to  the  middle  ages, 
the  antagonist  principle  of  consolidation  by  various  means  of 
acquisition  was  so  actively  at  work  that  several  princely 
houses,  especially  those  of  Hohenzollem  or  Brandenburg,  of 
Hesse,  Wirtemburg,  and  the  Palatinate,  derive  their  impor- 
tance from  the  same  era,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
in  which  the  prejudice  against  primogeniture  was  the  strong- 
est. And  thus  it  will  often  be  found  in  private  patrimonies ; 
the  tendency  to  consolidation  of  property  works  more  rapidly 
than  that  to  its  disintegration  by  a  law  of  gavelkind. 

Weakened  by  these  subdivisions,  the  principalities  of  Ger- 
many in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  shrink  to  a 
more  and  more  diminutive  size  in  the  scale  of  nations.  But 
House  of  one  family,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  former  age, 
Luxemburg,  ^^s  Icss  cxposcd  to  this  enfeebling  system.  Henry 
YII.  count  of  Luxemburg,  a  man  of  much  more  personal 
merit  than  hereditary  importance,  was  elevated  to  the  empire 
in  1308.  Most"  part  of  his  short  reign  he  passed  in  Italy ; 
but  he  had  a  fortunate  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  for  his  son.    John  king  of  Bohemia  did  not  himself 

1  Pleffel,  p.  280. 
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wear  the  imperial  crown ;  but  three  of  his  descendants  pos- 
sessed it,  with  less  interruption  thaa^could  have  been  expected. 
His  son  Charles  IV.  succeeded  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1347; 
not  indeed  without  opposition,  for  a  double  election  and  a  civil 
war  were  matters  of  course  in  Germany.  Charles  IV.  has 
b^en  treated  with  more  derision  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
consequently  by  later  writers,  than  almost  any  prince  in  his- 
tory ;  yet  he  was  remarkably  successful  in  the  only  objects 
that  he  seriously  pursued.  Deficient  in  personal  courage, 
insensible  of  humiliation,  bending  without  shame  to  the  pope, 
to  the  Italians,  to  the  electors,  so  poor  and  so  little  reverenced 
as  to  be  arrested  by  a  butcher  at  Worms  for  want  of  paying 
his  demand,  Charles  lY.  affords  a  proof  that  a  certain  dex- 
terity and  cold-blooded  perseverance  may  occasionally  supply, 
in  a  sovereign,  the  want  of  more  respectable  qualities.  He 
has  been  reproached  with  neglecting  the  empire.  But  he 
never  designed  to  trouble  himself  about  the  empire,  except 
for  his  private  ends.  He  did  not  neglect  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  to  which  he  almost  seemed  to  render  Grermany  a 
province.  Bohemia  had  been  long  considered  as  a  fief  of 
the  empire,  and  indeed  could  pretend  to  an  electoral  vote  by 
no  other  title.  Charles,  however,  gave  the  states  by  law  the 
right  of  choosing  a  king,  on  the  extinction  of  the  royal  family, 
which  seems  derogatory  to  the  imperial  prerogative.^  It  was 
mudi  more  material  that,  upon  acquiring  Brandenburg,  partly 
by  conquest,  and  partly  by  a  compact  of  succession  in  1373, 
he  not  only  invested  his  sons  with  it,  which  was  conformable 
to  usage,  but  tried  to  annex  that  electorate  forever  to  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.*  He  constantly  resided  at  Prague, 
where  he  founded  a  celebrated  university,  and  embellished 
the  city  with  buildings.  This  kingdom,  augmented  also  dur- 
ing his  reign  by  the  acquisition  of  Silesia,  he  bequeathed  to 
his  son  Wenceslaus,  for  whom,  by  pliancy  towards  the  elec- 
tors and  the  court  of  Rome,  he  had  procured,  against  all 
recent  example,  the  imperial  succession.^ 

The  reign  of  Charles  IV.  is  distinguished  in  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  empire  by  his  Golden  Bull ;  Golden  Bnu. 
on  instrument  which  finally  ascertained  the  pre-  ^•"*  ^^^* 
rogatives  of  the  electoral  college.     The  Golden  Bull  ter- 
minated the  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  difierent 


1  StrnTliu,  p.  641. 
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membere  of  the  same  house  as  to  their  right  of  soffiiage, 
which  W9U  declared  inherent  in  certain  definite  teiritories. 
The  nomber  was  absolotelj  restrained  to  seTen.  Hie  place 
of  legal  imperial  elections  was  fixed  at  FnmkfiRl ;  of  eoro- 
nations,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  the  latter  ceiemonj  was  to 
be  performed  bj  the  archbish<^  of  Cologne.  These  regnl*- 
tion§,  though  consonant  to  ancient  nsage,  had  not  always  been 
observed,  and  their  neglect  had  sometimes  excited  qoestioDS 
as  to  the  Taliditr  of  elections.  The  dignity  of  elector  was 
enhanced  bj  the  Golden  Bull  as  highly  as  an  imperial  edict 
could  carry  it ;  they  were  declared  eqnal  to  kings,  and  oon- 
spiracy  against  their  persons  incurred  the  penalty  of  high 
treason.'  Many  other  privileges  are  granted  to  render  them 
more  completely  sovereign  within  their  dominions.  It  seems 
extraordinary  that  Charles  should  have  Tolnntarily  elevated 
an  oligarchy,  from  whose  pretensions  his  predecessors  had 
frequently  sufiered  injury.  But  he  had  more  to  apprehend 
fifom  the  two  great  fiunilies  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  whom 
he  relatively  depressed  by  giving  such  a  preponderance  to 
the  seven  electors,  than  from  any  members  of  the  allege. 
By  his  compact  with  Brandenburg  he  had  a  fiur  prospect  of 
adding  a  second  vote  to  his  own ;  and  there  was  more  room 
for  intrigue  and  management,  which  Charies  always  preferred 
to  arms,  with  a  small  number,  than  with  the  whole  body  of 
princes. 

The  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced  the  danger  of  in- 
D^P^Ho^  vesting  the  electors  with  such  preponderating 
of  Wcaetf-  authority.  Wenceslans,  a  supine  and  voluptooos 
man,  less  respected,  and  more  negligent  of 
Germany,  if  possible,  than  his  fiither,  was  regulariy  deposed 
by  a  majority  of  the  electoral  coQege  in  1400.  This  right, 
if  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  right,  they  had  already  i^ed 
against  Adolphns  of  Nassau  in  1298,  and  against  Loms  of 
Bavaria  in  1346.  They  chose  Robert  count  palatine  instead 
of  Wenceslans ;  and  though  the  latter  did  not  cease  to  have 
some  adherents,  Bobert  has  generaOy  been  counted  among 
the  lawfril  emperors.'    Upon  his  desith  the  empire  returned 


iPMfel,    p.    M5;    Potter,   p.    971;       *  Umj   of  liM   dtiea   boMes   aoma 
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to  the  house  of  Luxemburg;  Wenceslaus  himself  waiving 
his  rights  in  favor  of  }iis  brother  Sigismund  of  Hungary.^ 

The  house  of  Austria  had  hitherto  given  but  two  emperors 
to  Grermany,  Rodolph  its  founder,  and  his  son  House  of 
Albert,  whom  a  successful  rebellion  elevated  in  '^"•*^- 
the  place  of  Adolphus.  Upon  the  death  of  Henry  of  Lux- 
emburg, in  1313,  Frederic,  son  of  Albert,  disputed  the 
election  of  Louis  duke  of  Bavaria,  alleging  a  majority  of 
genuine  votes.  This  produced  a  civil  war,  in  which  the 
Austrian  party  were  entirely  worsted.  Though  they  ad- 
vanced no  pretensions  to  the  imperial  dignity  during  the  rest 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  princes  of  that  line  added  to 
their  possessions  Carinthia,  Istria,  and  the  Tyrol.  As  a 
counterbalance  to  these  acquisitions,  they  lost  a  great  part  of 
their  ancient  inheritance  by  unsuccessful  wars  with  the  Swiss. 
According  to  the  custom  of  partition,  so  injurious  to  princely 
houses,  their  dominions  were  divided  among  three  branches : 
one  reigning  in  Austria,  a  second  in  Styria  and  Albert  ii. 
the  adjacent  provinces,  a  thii'd  in  the  Tyrol  and  ^•"-  ^*®- 
Alsace.  This  had  in  a  considerable  degree  eclipsed  the 
glory  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  But  it  was  now  its  destiny 
to  revive,  and  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  which  hi^ 
never  since  been  permanently  interrupted.  Albert  duke  of 
Austria,  who  had  married  Sigismund's  only  daughter,  the 
queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  in  1437.  He  died 
in  two  years,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant  with  a  son,  Ladislaus 
Posthumus,  who  afterwards  reigned  in  the  two  kingdoms  just 
mentioned ;  and  the  choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  Frederic 
duke  of  Styria,  second-cousin  of  the  last  emperor,  from 
whose  posterity  it  never  departed,  except  in  a  single  instance, 
upon  the  extinction  of  his  male  line  in  1740. 

Frederic  III.  reigned  fifty-three  years,  a  longer  period 
than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  his  personal  j^^j^  ^ 
character  was  more  insignificant.      With  better  Frederic  ni. 
fortune  than  could  be  expected,  considering  both  J^^**^" 
these  circumstances,  he  escaped  any  overt  attempt 

1  This  election  of  SIgtemand  was  not  wu  not  crowned  at  Tranklbrt,  has  nerev 
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to  depose  him,  though  such  a  project  was  sometimes  in  agi- 
tation. He  reigned  during  an  interesting  age,  full  of 
remarkable  events,  and  big  with  others  of  more  leading 
importance.  The  destruction  of  the  Greek  empire,  and 
appearance  of  the  victorious  crescent  upon  the  Danube,  gave 
an  unhappy  distinction  to  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  and 
displayed  his  mean  and  pusillanimous  character  in  circum- 
stances which  demanded  a  hero.  At  a  later  season  he  was 
drawn  into  contentions  with  France  and  Burgundy,  which 
ultimately  produced  a  new  and  more  general  combination 
of  European  politics.  Frederic,  always  poor,  and  scarcely 
able  to  protect  himself  in  Austria  from  the  seditions  of  his 
subjects,  or  the  inroads  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  was  yet 
another  founder  of  his  family,  and  lefl  their  fortunes  incom- 
parably more  prosperous  than  at  his  accession.^  The  mar- 
riage of  his  son  Maximilian  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy 
began  that  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Austria  which 
Frederic  seems  to  have  anticipated.^    The  electors,  who  had 


1  Ranke  has  drawn  the  character  of 
Frederic  III.  more  &Tora.bly,  on  the 
whole,  than  preceding  historians^  and 
with  a  discrimination  which  enables  us 
to  account  better  for  his  success  in  the 
objects  which  he  had  at  heart.  "  From 
Ilia  youth  he  had  been  inured  to  trouble 
and  adversity.  When  compelled  to  yield, 
he  never  gave  up  a  point,  and  always 
gained  the  mastery  in  the  end.  The 
maintenance  of  his  prerogatives  was  the 
goteruing  principle  of  all  his  actions,  the 
more  because  they  acquired  an  ideal 
value  from  their  connection  with  the  im- 
perial dignity.  It  cost  him  a  long  and 
severe  stru^^le  to  allow  his  son  to  bo 
srowned  king  of  tbo  Romans ;  he  wished 
to  take  the  supreme  authority  undivided 
with  him  to  the  grave :  in  no  case  would 
he  grant  Maximilian  any  independent 
share  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  kept  him,  even  after  he  was 
king,  still  as  '  son  of  the  house ' ;  nor 
would  he  ever  give  him  anything  but 
the  countdhip  of  Cilli ;  '  for  the  rest  he 
would  have  time  enough.^  His  flrngality 
bordered  on  avarice,  his  slowness  on  in- 
ertness, his  stubbornness  on  the  most 
determined  selfishness;  yet  all  these 
foults  are  removed  from  vulgarity  by 
high  qualities.  He  had  at  bottom  a  sober 
depth  of  judgment,  a  sedate  and  inflex- 
ible honor ;  the  aged  prince,  even  when 
a  fugitive  imploring  succor,  had  a  per- 
sonal bearing  which  never  allowed  the 
mi^ty  of  the  empire  to  sink."  Hist 
Reformation  (Tranalation),  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 


A  character  of  such  obstinate  passlTe 
resistance  was  well  fitted  for  his  station 
In  that  age;  spite  of  his  poverty  and 
weakness,  he  was  hereditary  sovereign 
of  extensive  and  fertile  territories;  he 
was  not  loved,  feared,  or  respected,  but 
he  was  necessary ;  he  was  a  Gemian,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  exchanged  for  a  king 
of  Hungary  or  Bohemia ;  he  was,  not  as 
Frederic  of  Austria,  but  as  elected  em- 
peror, the  sole  hope  for  a  more  settled 
rule,  for  public  peace,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  confederacy  so  ill  held  togeth 
er  by  any  other  tie.  Hence  he  succeeded 
in  what  seemed  so  difflcult  —  in  pro- 
curing the  election  of  Maximilian  as 
king  of  the  Romans :  and  interested  the 
German  dirt  in  maintaining  the  Burgun- 
dian  inheritance,  the  western  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  which  the  latter's  mar- 
riage brought  into  the  house  of  Austria. 

*  The  famous  device  of  Axistria,  A.  B. 
I.  0.  U.,  was  first  us»l  by  Frederic  III., 
who  adopted  it  on  his  plate,  books,  and 
buildings.  Those  Initials  stand  for, 
Austrifc  Est  Imperare  Orbi  Uni verso  ; 
or.  in  German,  AUes  Enlreirh  1st  Oster- 
reich  Unterthan :  a  bold  assumption  for 
a  man  who  was  not  safe  in  an  inch  of 
his  dominions.  Struvlus,  p.  722.  He 
confirmed  th»  archidueal  title  of  his 
family,  which  might  seem  implied  In  the 
original  grant  of  Frederic  I  ;  and  be- 
stowed other  high  privileges  above  all 
princes  of  the  empire.  The^e  \n  enu- 
merated in  Coxa's  House  of  Austria 
▼ol.  i.  p.  268. 
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lost  a  good  deal  of  their  former  spirit,  and  were  git)wn 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  powerful  sovereign, 
made  no  opposition  to  Maximilian's  becoming  king  of  the 
Romans  in  his  father's  lifetime.  The  Austrian  provinces 
were  reunited  either  under  Frederic,  or  in  the  first  years  of 
Maximilian;  so  that,  at  the  clo.>e  of  that  period  which  we 
denominate  the  Middle  Ages,  the  German  empire,  sustjiined 
by  the  patrimonial  dominions  of  its  chief,  became  again  con- 
siderable in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  capable  of  preserving 
a  balance  between  the  ambitious  monarchies  of  France  and 
Spain. 

The  period  between  Rodolph  and  Frederic  III.  is  distin- 
guished by  no  circumstance  so  interesting  as  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  which  had  attained  their 
maturity  about  the  commencement  of  that  interval,  prognag  of 
We  find  the  cities  of  Germany,  in  the  tenth  cen-  free  imp©- 
tury,  divided  into  such  as  depended  immediately 
upon  the  empire,  which  were  usually  governed  by  their 
bishop  as  imperial  vicar,  and  such  as  were  included  in  the 
territories  of  the  dukes  and  counts.^  Some  of  the  former, 
lying  principally  upon  the  Rhine  and  in  Franconia,  acquired 
a  certain  degree  of  importance  before  the  expiration  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Worms  and  Cologne  manifested  a  zealous 
attachment  to  Henry  IV.,  whom  they  supported  in  despite  of 
their  bishops.*  His  son  Henry  V.  granted  privileges  of  en- 
franchisement to  the  inferior  townsmen  or  artisans,  who  had 
hitherto  been  distinguished  from  the  upper  class  of  freemen, 
and  particularly  relieved  them  from  oppressive  usages,  which 
either  gave  the  whole  of  their  movable  goods  to  the  lord 
upon  their  decease,  or  at  least  enabled  him  to  seize  the  best 
chattel  as  his  heriot.*  He  took  away  the  temporal  authority 
of  the  bishop,  at  least  in  several  instances,  and  restored  the 
cities  to  a  more  immediate  dependence  upon  the  empire. 
The  citizens  were  classed  in  companies,  according  to  their 
several  occupations ;  an  institution  which  was  speedily  adopted 
in  other  commercial  countries.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
German  city  had  obtained,  under  this  emperor,  those  privi- 
leges of  choosing  its  own  magistrates,  which  were  conceded 

1  Pfeflialf  p.  187.    The  Othos  adopted    to  the  lay  ari8tooTaey.    Putter,  p.  186; 
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about  the  same  time,  in  a  few  instances,  to  those  of  France.* 
Gradually,  however,  they  began  to  elect  councils  of  citizens, 
as  a  sort  of  senate  and  magistracy.  This  innovation  might 
psi'haps  take  place  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Frederic  I. ;  ^  at 
least  it  was  fully  established  in  that  of  his  grandson.  They 
were  at  iGirst  only  assistants  to  the  imperial  or  episcopal 
bailiff,  who  probably  continued  to  administer  criminal  justice. 
But  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  citizens,  grown  richer  and 
stronger,  either  purchased  the  jurisdiction,  or  usurped  it 
through  the  lord's  neglect,  or  drove  out  the  bailiff  by  force.* 
The  great  revolution  in  Franconia  and  Suabia  occasioned  by 
the  fall  of  the  Hohenstauffen  family  completed  the  victory 
of  the  cities.  Those  which  had  depended  upon  mediate  lords 
became  inmiediately  connected  with  the  empire;  and  with 
the  empire  in  its  state  of  feebleness,  when  an  occasional 
present  of  money  would  easily  induce  its  chief  to  acquiesce 
in  any  claims  of  immunity  wliich  the  citizens  might  prefer. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  importance  which  the 
free  citizens  had  reached,  and  of  their  immediacy,  that  they 
were  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  diets,  or  general  meetings 
of  the  confederacy.  They  were  tacitly  acknowledged  to  be 
equally  sovereign  with  the  electors  and  princes.  No  proof 
exists  of  any  law  by  which  they  were  adopted  into  the  diet. 
We  find  it  said  that  Bodolph  of  Hapsburg,  in  1291,  renewed 
his  oath  with  the  princes,  lords,  and  cities.  Under  the  em- 
peror Henry  VII.  there  is  unequivocal  mention  of  the  three 
orders  composing  the  diet;  electors,  princes,  and  deputies 
&om  cities.^  And  in  1344  they  appear  as  a  third  distinct 
college  in  the  diet  of  Frankfort.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  these  free  cities  always  preserved  their 
respect  for  the  emperor,  and  gave  him  much  less  vexation 
than  his  other  subjects.  He  was  indeed  their  natural  friend. 
But  the  nobility  and  prelates  were  their  natural  enemies; 
and  the  western  parts  of  Grermany  were  the  scenes  of  irrec- 
oncilable warfare  between  the  possessors  of  fortified  castles 

1  Schmidt,  p.  246.  *  Schmidt,  t.  It.  p.  96;    Pfeffel,  p.  441. 

s  In  the  charter  granted  bj  Frederic  I.  *  Mansit   ibi  rex  sex    hebdom  adibua 

to  Spire  in  1182,  confirming  and  enlarg-  cum  prindpibus  electoribne  et  allis  prin- 

ing  that  of  Henry  V.,  though  no  express  eipibuB  et  eiviteUum  tuntiis,  de  buo  tran 

mention  i«  made  of  any  municipal  Juris-  situ  et  de  praaetandis  aerritiis  in  Italian 

diction,  yet  it  aeema  implied  in  the  fol-  disponeodo.  Auctor  apud  Schmidt,  t.  tI 

lowing  words :    Causam  in  ciritate  Jam  p.  81. 

lite  contestatam  non  episcopus  aut  alia  A  P&flbl|  p.  662. 
potestas    extra    dritatem    determinari 
eompeliet.    Dumont,  p.  106. 
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and  the  inhabitants  of  fortified  cities.  Each  party  was  fre- 
quently  the  aggressor.  The  nobles  were  too  often  mere 
robbers,  who  lived  upon  the  plunder  of  travellers.  But  the 
citizens  were  almost  equally  inattentive  to  the  rights  of  others. 
It  was  their  policy  to  offer  the  privileges  of  burghership  to 
all  strangers.  The  peasantry  of  feudal  lords,  flying  to  a 
neighboring  town,  found  an  tisylum  constantly  open.  A 
multitude  of  aliens,  thus  seeking  as  it  were  sanctuary,  dwelt 
in  the  suburbs  or  liberties,  between  the  city  walls  and  the 
palisades  which  bounded  the  territory.  Hence  they  were 
called  Pfahlburger,  or  burgesses  of  the  palisades ;  and  this 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  nobility  was  positively, 
but  yainly,  prohibited  by  several  imperial  edicts,  especially 
the  Grolden  BulL  Another  class  were  the  Ausburger,  or 
outburghers,  who  had  been  admitted  to  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, though  resident  at  a  distance,  and  pretended  in  conse- 
quence to  be  exempted  from  all  dues  to  their  original  feudal 
superiors.  If  a  lord  resisted  so  unreasonable  a  claim,  he 
incurred  the  danger  of  bringing  down  upon  himself  the  ven- 
geance of  the  citizens. '  These  outburghers  are  in  general 
classed  under  the  general  name  of  Pfahlburger  by  contem- 
porary writers.! 

As  the  towns  were  conscious  of  the  hatred  which  the 
nobility  bore  towards  them,  it  was  their  interest  Leagnes  of 
to  make  a  common  cause,  and  render  mutual  *^  ^*^' 
assistance.  From  this  necessity  of  maintaining^  by  united 
exertions,  their  general  liberty,  the  Grerman  cities  never 
suffered  the  petty  jealousies,  which  might  no  doubt  exist 
among  them,  to  ripen  into  such  deadly  fends  as  sullied  the 
gloiy,  and  ultimately  destroyed  the  freedom,  of  Lombardy. 
They  withstood  the  bishops  and  barons  by  confederacies  of 
their  own,  framed  expressly  to  secure  their  commerce  against 
rapine,  or  unjust  exactions  of  tolL  More  than  sixty  cities^ 
with  three  ecclesiastical  electors  at  their  head,  formed  the 
league  of  the  Rhine,  in  1255,  to  repel  the  inferior  nobility, 
who,  having  now  become  immediate,  abused  that  independence 
by  perpetual  robberies.^  The  Hanseatic  Union  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  no  other  cause,  and  may  be  traced  perhaps  to  rather  a 
higher  date.     About  the  year  1370  a  league  was  formed, 

1  Schmidt,  t.  iv.  p.  98;  t.  ri.  p.  76;       aStniTlas,  p.  496;   Sohmldt,   t    it. 
Pfeffel,    p.   402 ;   Du   Oange,  Oloes.  t.    p.  101 ;  PftOU,  p.  416. 
Pfkhlbilrger.    Fanbonig  Is  deriTed  flrom 
this  word. 
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winch,  though  it  did  not  continue  so  long,  seems  to  have 
produced  more  striking  effects  in  German j.  The  cities  of 
Suabia  and  the  Rhine  united  themselves  in  a  strict  con- 
federacy against  the  princes,  and  especially  the  ^unilies  of 
Wirtemburg  and  Bavaria.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor 
Wenceslaus  secretly  abetted  their  projects.  The  recent 
imcce^>es  of  the  Swiss,  who  had  now  almost  established  their 
republic,  inspired  their  neighbors  in  the  empire  with  expec- 
tations which  the  event  did  not  realize ;  for  they  were  de- 
feated in  this  war,  and  ultimately  compelled  to  relinquish 
their  league.  .  Counter-associations  were  formed  by  the  no- 
bles, styled  Society  of  St.  George,  Sl  William,  the  Lion,  or 
the  Panther.* 

The  spirit  of  political  liberty  was  not  coafined  to  the  free 
ProrinciAi  immediate  cities.  In  all  the  German  principalities 
states  of  the  a  form  of  limited  monarchy  prevailed,  reflecting. 
•"''"••  on  a  reduced  scale,  the  general  constitution  of  the 
empire.  As  the  emperors  shared  their  legi>lative  sovereignty 
with  the  diet,  so  all  the  princes  who  belonged  to  that  assem- 
bly had  their  own  provincial  states,  eompo-^d  of  their  feudal 
vassals  and  of  their  medmte  towns  within  their  territory.  No 
tax  could  be  imposed  without  consent  of  the  states ;  and,  in 
some  countries,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  account  for  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  money  granted.  In  all  matters  of 
importance  affecting  the  principality,  and  especially  in  cases 
of  partition,  it  was  necessary  to  consult  them;  and  they 
sometimes  decided  between  competitors  in  a  disputed  succes- 
sion, though  this  indeed  more  strictly  belonged  to  the  emperor. 
The  provincial  states  concurred  with  the  prince  in  making 
laws,  except  such  as  were  enacted  by  the  general  diet.  The 
city  of  Wurtzburg,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  tells  its  bishop 
that,  if  a  lord  would  make  any  new  ordinance,  the  custom  is 
that  he  must  consult  the  citizens,  who  have  always  opposed 
his  innovating  upon  the  ancient  laws  without  their  consent' 

The  ancient  imperial  domain,  or  possessions  which  be- 
AMmraMo  lo^g^^  to  the  chicf  of  the  empire  as  such,  had 
oftheim-  originally  been  very  extensive.  Besides  large 
2^**^  estates  in  every  province,  the  territory  upon  each 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  a(\erwards  occupied  by  the 
counts  palatine  and  ecclesiastical   electors,  was,   until  the 

t  StniTfiu,  p.  648 ;  PftOU,  p.  686 ;  Scbmldt,  t.  t.  p.  10 ;  t.  tL  p.  78.  Putter,  p.  29& 
t  Schmidt,  t.  ▼!.  p  8.    Potter,  p.  283. 
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thirteenth  century,  an  exclusive  property  of  l-c  emperor. 
This  imperial  domain  was  deemed  so  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  dignity  that  it  was  usual,  if  not  obligatory,  for 
him  to  grant  away  his  patrimonial  domains  upon  his  election'. 
But  the  necessities  of  Frederic  II.,  and  the  long  confusion 
that  ensued  upon  his  death,  caused  the  domain  to  be  almost 
entirely  dissipated.  Rodolph  made  some  efforts  to  retrieve 
it,  but  too  late ;  and  the  poor  remains  of  what  had  belonged 
to  Charlemagne  and  Otho  were  alienated  by  Charles  IV.* 
This  produced  a  necessary  change  in  that  part  of  the  con- 
stitution which  deprived  an  emperor  of  hereditary  possessions, 
1*^  was,  however,  some  time  before  it  took  place.  Even 
Albert  L  conferred  the  duchy  of  Austria  upon  liis  son,  when 
he  was  chosen  emperor.^  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  the  first 
who  retained  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  made  them  his 
residence.*  Charles  IV.  and  Wenceslaus  lived  almost  wholly 
in  Bohemia,  Sigismund  chiefly  in  Hungary,  Frederic  HI.  in 
Austria.  This  residence  in  their  hereditary  countries,  while 
it  seemed  rather  to  lower  the  imperial  dignity,  and  to  lessen 
their  connection  with  the  general  confederacy,  gave  them 
intrinsic  power  and  influence.  If  the  emperors  of  the  houses 
of  Luxemburg  and  Austria  were  not  like  the  Conrads  and 
Frederics,  they  were  at  least  very  superior  in  importance  to 
the  Williams  and  Adolphuses  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  accession  of  Maximilian  nearly  coincides  with  the 
expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  against  Naples ;  and  AecesidoD  of 
I  should  here  close  the  Grerman  history  of  the  SiifS*"*"' 
middle  age,  were  it  not  for  the  great  epoch  which  woms. 
is  made  by  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1495.     This  ^•^-  ^^      . 
assembly  is  celebrated  for  the  establishment  of  a  perpetual 
public  peace,  and  of  a  paramount  court  of  justice,  the  Im- 
perial Chamber. 

The  same  causes  which  produced  continual    hostilities^ 
among  the  French  nobility  were  not  likely  to  ^^^i^ugh- 
operate  less  powerfully  on  the  Grermans,  equally  ment  of 
warlike  with  their  neighbors,   and    rather    less  ^"*^"°  *****" 
civilized.      But  while  the  imperial  government  was   still 
vigorous,  they  were  kept  under  some  restraint.     We  find 
Henry  III.,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Franconian  emperors, 

1  PfeflEel,  p.  580.  he  should  retain  any  etcheated  lief  fot 

1  Id.  p.  4ai.    SsruTios,  p.  646.  Uie  domain,  instead  of  granting  it  away  j 

s  Stfttvlus,  p.  611.    In  the  capitnlation  so  completely  was  the  public  policy  of 

•f  BolMrt  it  was  expressly  prorided  that  the  empire  xeTersed.  Schmidt,  t.  t.  p.  i4 
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forbidding  all  private  defiances,  and  establishing  soler  ilj  a 
general  peace.^  After  his  time  the  natural  tendencj  of  man- 
ners overpowered  all  attempts  to  coerce  it,  and  private  war 
raged  without  limits  in  the  empire.  Frederic  I.  endeavored 
to  repress  it  by  a  regulation  which  admitted  its  legality. 
This  was  the  law  of  defiance  (jus  diffidationis),  which  required 
a  solemn  declaration  of  war,  and  three  days'  notice,  before 
the  commencement  of  hostile  measures.  All  persons  contra- 
vening this  provision  were  deemed  robbers  and  not  legiti- 
mate enemies.'  Frederic  IL  carried  the  restraint  further, 
and  limited  the  right  of  self-redress  to  cases  where  jusdpe 
could  not  be  obtained.  Unfortunately  there  was,  in  later 
times,  no  sufficient  provision  for  rendering  justice.  The 
German  empire  indeed  had  now  assumed  so  peculiar  a 
character,  and  the  mass  of  states  which  composed  it  were 
in  so  many  respects  sovereign  within  their  own  territories, 
that  wars,  unless  in  themselves  unjust,  could  not  be  made  a 
subject  of  I'eproach  against  them,  nor  considered,  strictly 
speaking,  as  piivate.  It  was  certainly  most  desirable  to  put 
an  end  to  them  by  common  agreement,  and  by  the  only 
means  that  could  render  war  unnecessary,  the  establishment 
of  a  supreme  jurisdiction.  War  indeed,  legally  undertaken, 
was  not  the  only  nor  the  severest  grievance.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  rural  nobility  lived  by  robbery.*  Their 
castles,  as  the  ruins  still  bear  witness,  were  erected  upon 
inaccessible  hills,  and  in  defiles  that  command  the  public 
road.  An  archbishop  of  Cologne  having  built  a  fortress  of 
this  kind,  the  governor  inquired  how  he  wb^  to  maintain 
himself,  no  revenue  having  been  assigned  for  that  purpose : 
the  prelate  only  desired  him  to  remark  that  the  castle  was 
situated  near  the  junction  of  four  roads.^  As  commerce  in- 
creased, and  the  example  of  French  and  Italian  civilization 
rendered  the  Germans  more  sensible  to  their  own  rudeness, 
the  preservation  of  public  peace  was  loudly  demanded* 
Every  diet  under  Frederic  HI.  professed  to  occupy  itself 
with  the  two  great  objects  of  domestic  reformation,  peace 

1  Pfrflbl,  p.  212.  Bent.   Pet.  da  Andlo.  apod  Schmidt,  t.  ▼ 

«  Schmidt,  t.  It.  P- 108,  et infra ;  PlnfRel,  p.  490. 
p.  840 ;  Putter,  p  206.  *  Quern  onm  offlciatus   sau  inteno- 

»  Q^rmani    atque   Alemanni,   quihoB  gana,  de  quo  eastrum  deberet  rettoera, 

cenaus  patrimonii  ad  victum  suppetit,  et  cum  anDuis   careret   reditibus,  dicitur 

hoe  qui  procul  urbibus,  aut  qui  eutellis  reepondiflse ;    Quatuor  rim  sunt    traot 

«t  oppidulia  dominantur,  quorum  mag-  oaatrum  aitnatca.   Auotorapud  Sohmidt| 
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and  law.  Temporary  cessatioDS,  during  which  all  private 
hostility  was  illegal,  were  sometimes  enacted;  and,  if  ob« 
served,  which  may  well  be  doubted,  might  contribute  to 
accustom  men  to  habits  of  greater  tranquillity.  The  leagues 
of  the  cities  were  probably  more  efficacious  checks  upon  the 
disturbers  of  order.  In  1486  a  ten  years'  peace  was  pro- 
claimed, and  before  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  per- 
petual abolition  of  the  right  of  defiance  was  happily  accom- 
plished in  the  diet  of  Worms.*    ^ 

These  wars,  incessantly  waged  by  the  states  of  Germany^ 
seldom  ended  in  conquest.  Very  few  princely  houses  of  the 
middle  ages  were  aggrandized  by  such  means.  That  small 
and  independent  nobility,  the  counts  and  knights  of  the  em- 
pire whom  the  revolutions  of  our  own  age  have  annihilated, 
stood  through#the  storms  of  centuries  with  little  diminution 
of  their  numbers.  An  incursion  into  the  enemy's  territory,  a 
pitched  battle,  a  siege,  a  treaty,  are  the  general  circumstances 
of  the  minor  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  as  far  as  they  appear 
in  history.  Before  the  invention  of  artillery,  a  strongly  forti- 
fied castle  or  walled  city,  was  hardly  reduced  except  by 
famine,  which  a  besieging  army,  wasting  improvidently  its 
means  of  subsistence,  was  full  as  likely  to  feel.  That  in- 
vention altered  the  condition  of  society,  and  introduced  an 
inequality  of  forces,  that  rendered  war  more  inevitably  ruin- 
ous to  the  inferior  party.  Its  first  and  most  beneficial  effect 
was  to  bring  the  plundering  class  of  the  nobility  into  control ; 
their  castles  were  more  easily  taken,  and  it  became  their  in- 
terest to  deserve  the  protection  of  law.  A  few  of  these  con- 
tinued to  follow  their  old  profession  afler  the  diet  of  Worms ; 
but  they  were  soon  overpowered  by  the  more  efficient  police 
established  under  Maximilian. 

The  next  object  of  the  diet  was  to  provide  an  effectual 
remedy  for  private  wrongs  which  might  supersede  imperial 
'all  pretence  for  taking  up  arms.  Tlie  administra-  Chamber, 
tion  of  justice  had  always  been  a  high  prerogative  as  well  as 
bounden  duty  of  the  emperors.  It  was  exercised  originally 
by  themselves  in  person,  or  by  the  count  palatine,  the  judge 
who  always  attended  their  court.  In  the  provinces  of  Ger- 
many the  dukes  were  intrusted  with  this  duty ;  but,  in  order 
to  control  their  influence,  Otho  the  Great  appointed  provin- 
cial counts  palatine,  whose  jurisdiction  was  in  some  respects 

I  Sonmidt,  t.  W.  p-  US;  t.  t.  p.  888, 871 ;  t.  Ti.  | .  84 ;  Fatter,  p.  2B2, 8tfL 
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exclusive  of  that  still  possessed  bj  the  dukes.  As  the  latter 
became  more  independent  of  the  empire,  the  provincial 
counts  palatine  lost  the  importance  of  their  office,  though 
their  name  may  be  traced  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.^  The  ordinary  administration  of  justice  by  the 
emperors  went  into  disuse;  in  cases  where  states  of  the 
empire  were  concerned,  it  appertained  to  the  diet,  or  to  a 
special  court  of  princes.  The  first  attempt  to  reestablish  an 
imperial  tribunfd  was  made  by  Frederic  II.  in  a  diet  held  at 
Mentz  in  1235.  A  judge  of  the  court  was  appointed  to  sit 
daily,  with  certain  assessors,  half  nobles,  half  lawyers,  and 
with  jurisdiction  over  all  causes  where  princes  of  the  empire 
were  not  concerned.'  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  endeavored  to 
give  efficacy  to  this  judicature ;  but  after  his  reign  it  under- 
went the  fate  of  all  those  parts  of  the  Grermanic  constitution 
which  maintained  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperors.  Sigis- 
mund  endeavored  to  revive  this  tribunal ;  but  as  he  did  not 
render  it  pei-manent,  nor  fix  the  place  of  its  sittings,  it  pro* 
duced  little  other  good  than  as  it  excited  an  earnest  anxiety 
for  a  regular  system.  This  system,  delayed  throughout  the 
reign  of  Frederic  IH.,  was  reserved  for  the  first  diet  of 
his  son.* 

The  Imperial  Chamber,  such  was  the  name  of  the  new 
tribunal,  consisted,  at  its  original  institution,  of  a  chief  judge, 
who  was  to  be  chosen  among  the  princes  or  counts,  and  of 
sixteen  assessors,  partly  of  noble  or  equestrian  rank,  partly 
professors  of  law.  They  were  named  by  the  emperor  with 
tlie  approbation  of  the  diet.  The  functions  of  the  Imperia) 
Chamber  were  chiefly  the  two  following.  They  exercised 
an  appellant  jurisdiction  over  causes  that  had  been  decided 
by  the  tribunals  established  in  states  of  the  empire.  But 
their  jurisdiction  in  private  causes  was  merely  appellant 
According  to  the  original  law  of  Germany,  no  man  could  be 
sued  except  in  the  nation  or  province  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  early  emperors  travelled  fi*om  one  part  of  their  domin- 
ions to  another,  in  order  to  render  justice  consistently  with 
this  fundamental  privilege.  When  the  Luxemburg  emperors 
fixed  their  residence  in  Bohemia,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  im 
perial  court  in  the  first  instance  would  have  ceased  of  itself 

1  Pfefflel,  p.  180. 

•  Idem,  p.  886 ;  Schmidt,  fc.  It.  p.  66. 
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by  the  operation  of  this  ancient  rule.  It  was  not,  however, 
strictly  complied  with ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  emperors  had 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  provincial  tribunals  even 
in  private  causes.  They  divested  themselves,  nevertheless, 
of  this  right  by  granting  privileges  de  non  evocando  ;  so  that 
no  subject  of  a  state  whidi  enjoyed  such  a  privilege  could  be 
summoned  into  the  imperial  court.  All  the  electors  possess- 
ed this  exemption  by  the  terms  of  the  Golden  Bull ;  and  it 
was  specially  granted  to  the  burgraves  of  Nuremberg,  and 
some  other  princes.  This  matter  was  finally  settled  at  the 
diet  of  Worms ;  and  the  Imperial  Chamber  was  positively 
restricted  from  taking  cognizance  of  any  causes  in  the  first 
instance,  even  where  a  state  of  the  empire  was  one  of  the 
parties.  It  was  enacted,  to  obviate  the  denial  of  justice  that 
appeared  likely  to  result  from  the  regulation  in  the  latter 
case,  that  eveiy  elector  and  prince  should  establish  a  tribunal 
in  his  own  dominions,  where  suits  against  himself  might  be 
entertained.^ 

The  second  part  of  the  chamber's  jurisdiction  related  to 
disputes  between  two  states  of  the  empire.  But  these  two 
could  only  come  before  it  by  way  of  appeal.  During  the 
period  of  anarchy  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  its 
jurisdiction,  a  custom  was  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
constant  recurrence  of  hostilities,  of  referring  the  quarrels  of 
states  to  certain  arbitrators,  called  Austregues,  chosen  among 
states  of  the  same  rank.  This  conventional  reference  be* 
came  so  popular  that  the  princes  would  not  consent  to  aban- 
don it  on  the  institution  of  the  Imperial  Chamber ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  changed  into  an  invariable  and  universal 
law,  that  all  disputes  between  different  states  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  Aus- 
tregues.* 

The  sentences  of  the  chamber  would  have  been  very  idly 
pronounced,  if  means  had  not  been  devised  to  carry  Bstabiish- 
(hem  into  execution.     In  earlier  times  the  want  of  meat  of 
coercive  process  had  been  more  felt  than  that  of      "* 
actual  juiisdiction.     For  a  few  years  afler  the  establishment 
of  the  chamber  this  deficiency   was  not  supplied.     But  in 
1501  an  institution,  originally  planned   under  Wenceslaus, 
and  attempted  by  Albert  II.,  was  carried  into  effect    The 

1  Schmidt,  t.  T.  p.  878 ;  Putter,  p.  872.  *  Pntttr,  p.  861 ;  Pftfflbl,  p.  iSO. 
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empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  electorates  and  the  Austrian 
dominions,  was  divided  into  six  circles  ;  each  of  which  had  its 
council  of  states,  its  director  whose  province  it  was  to  convoke 
them,  and  its  military  force  to  compel  obedience.  In  1512 
four  more  circles  were  added,  comprehending  those  states 
which  had  been  excluded  in  the  first  division.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  police  of  the  circles  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
sentences  pronounced  by  the  Imperial  Chamber  against  re 
fractory  states  of  the  empire.* 

As  the  judges  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  were  appointed 
Aniio  with  the  consent  of  the  diet^  and  held  their  sittings 

Council.  ^  ^  £j,^Q  imperial  city,  its  establishment  seemed 
rather  to  encroach  on  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  emperors. 
Maximilian  expressly  reserved  these  in  consenting  to  the  new 
tribunal.  And,  in  order  to  revive  them,  he  soon  afterwards 
instituted  an  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna,  composed  of  judges 
appointed  by  himself,  and  under  the  political  control  of  the 
Austrian  government  Though  some  German  patriots  re- 
garded this  tidbunal  with  jealousy,  it  continued  until  the  dis- 
solution of  the  empire.  The  Aulic  Council  had,  in  all  cases, 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Imperial  Chamber ;  an  ex- 
clusive one  in  feudal  and  some  other  causes.  But  it  was 
equally  confined  to  cases  of  appeal ;  and  these,  by  multiplied 
privileges  de  non  appellando,  gi*anted  to  the  electoral  and  su- 
perior princely  houses,  were  gradually  |*educed  into  moderate 
compass.^ 

The  Germanic  constitution  may  be  reckoned  complete,  as 
to  all  its  essential  characteristics,  in  the  reign  of  IVIaximilian. 
In  later  times,  and  especially  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  it 
underwent  several  modifications.  Whatever  might  be  its  de- 
fects, and  many  of  them  seem  to  have  been  susceptible  of  re- 
formation without  destroying  the  system  of  government,  it 
had  one  invaluable  excellence :  it  protected  the  rights  of  the 
weaker  against  the  stronger  powers.  The  law  of  nation§  was 
first  taught  in  Germany,  and  grew  out  of  the  public  law  of 
the  empire.  To  narrow,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rights  of 
war  and  of  conquest,  was  a  natural  principle  of  those  who  be- 
longed to  petty  states,  and  had  nothing  to  tempt  them  in  am- 
bition. No  revolution  of  our  own  eventful  age,  except  the 
fall  of  the  ancient  French  system  of  government,  has  been  so 

1  Potter,  p.  866,  t.  !i.  p.  100.  •  Patter,  p.  857 ;  Pfeflfol,  p.  lOB. 
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extensive,  or  so  likely  to  produce  important  consequences,  aa 
the  spontaneous  dissolution  of  the  Grerman  empire.  Whether 
the  new  confederacy  that  has  been  substituted  for  that  vener* 
able  constitution  will  be  equally  favorable  to  peace,  justice, 
and  liberty,  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  prob- 
lems that  can  occupy  a  philosophical  observer.^ 

At  the  accession  of  Conrad  I.  Germany  had  by  no  means 
reached  its  present  extent  on  the  eastern  frontier.  Limit*  of 
Henry  the  Fowler  and  the  Othos  made  great  ac-  "»««apii«. 
quisitions  upon  that  side.  But  tribes  of  Sdavonian  origin, 
generally  called  Venedic,  or  less  properly,  Vandal,  occupied 
the  northern  coast  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Vistula.  These  were 
independent,  and  formidable  both  to  the.  kings  of  Denmark 
and  princes  of  Grermany,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  Barba* 
rossa,  two  of  the  latter,  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  and 
Albert  the  Bear,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  subdued  Meck- 
lenburg and  Pomerania,  which  afterwards  became  duchies  of 
the  empire.  Bohemia  was  undoubtedly  subject,  in  a  feudal 
eense,  to  Frederic  I.  and  his  successors ;  though  its  connection 
with  Germany  was  always  slight.  The  emperors  sometimes 
assumed  a  sovereignty  over  Denmark,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 
But  what  they  gained  upon  this  quarter  was  compensated  by 
the  gradual  separation  of  the  Netherlands  from  their  domin- 
ion, and  by  the  still  more  complete  loss  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries.  The  house  of  Burgundy  possessed  most  part  of  the 
former,  and  paid  as  little  regard  as  possible  to  the  imperial 
supremacy ;  though  the  German  diets  in  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian still  continued  to  treat  the  Netherlands  as  equally  sub- 
ject to  their  lawful  control  with  the  states  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  But  the  provinces  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
Alps  were  absolutely  separated;  Switzerland  had  completely 
succeeded  in  establishing  her  own  independence  ;  and  the 
kings  of  France  no  longer  sought  even  the  ceremony  of 
an  impenal  investiture  for  Dauphine  and  Provence. 

Bohemia,  which  received  the  Christian  faith  in  the  tenth 
century,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  Bohemia— 
near  the  end  of  the  twelfth.    The  dukes  and  kings  its  toMtita- 
of  Bohemia  were  feudally  dependent  upon  the  em- 
perors, from  whom  they  received  investiture.  They  possessed, 
in  return,  a  suffrage  among  the  seven  electors,  and  held  one 
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of  the  great  offices  in  the  imperial  ooart.  Bat  s^pan^led  bj  m 
rampan  of  mountain.^,  by  a  difierence  of  origin  and  languaget 
and  perhap"^  by  national  prejudice<  from  Grennany,  the  Bohe- 
inian»  withdrew  a?  far  a^  fjo>>ibte  from  the  general  politics  of 
the  confederacy.  The  king-:  obtained  dispensations  from  at- 
tending the  diets  of  the  empire,  nor  were  they  able  to  re- 
in-^tate  themselves  in  the  privilege  thus  abandoned  till  the 
beginning  of  the  last  eentary.^  The  government  of  this  king- 
dooL.  in  a  very  slight  degree  partaking  ot  the  feudal  character,^ 
bore  rather  a  re^^emblanee  to  that  of  Poland ;  but  the  nobility 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  baronial  and  the  equestrian, 
and  the  burghers  formed  a  third  state  in  the  national  diet.  For 
the  peasantry,  they  were  in  a  condition  of  servitude,  or  predial 
▼illeinage.  The  royal  authority  was  restrained  by  a  corona- 
tion oath,  by  a  permanent  senate,  and  by  frequent  assemblies 
of  the  diet,  where  a  numerous  and  armed  nobility  appeared 
to  secure  their  liberties  by  law  or  force.'  The  sceptre  passed, 
in  ordinary  time's  to  the  nearest  heir  of  the  royal  blood ;  but 
the  right  of  election  was  only  su.^pended,  and  no  king  of  Bo- 
hemia ventured  to  boast  of  it  as  bis  inheritance.'*  This  mix- 
ture of  elective  and  hereditary  monarchy  was  common,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  most  European  kingdoms  in  their  original  con- 
stitution, though  few  continued  so  long  to  admit  the  participa- 
tion of  popular  suffrages. 

Tbc  reigning  dynasty  having  become  extinct  in  1306,  by 
Boom  or  the  death  of  Wenceslaus,  son  of  that  Ottocar  who, 
Liuembaiv-  after  extending  his  conquests  to  the  Baltic  Sea, 
and  almost  to  the  Adriatic,  had  lost  his  life  in  an  unsuccessful 
contention  with  the  emperor  Rodolph,  the  Bohemians  chose 
Jolui  of  Luxemburg,  son  of  Henry  VII.  Under  the  kings  of 
this  family  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  especially  Charles 
IV.,  who.>e  character  ap[)eared  in  a  far  more  advantageous 
light  in  his  native  domains  than  in  the  empire,  Bohemia  im- 
1.1  bed  some  portion  of  refinement  and  science.^    An  university 

I  Pfeffel,  t.  U.  p.  497.  of  the  kinp,  about  the  year  130O,  mo» 

Bona  ipfonim   tod  Bohemfl  plera-  for  an  Italian  laityer  to  compile  a  code, 

que  omnia  hereditaria  irant  sea  alodl*  Bat  the  nobilltj  refiused  to  consent  to 

alia,  perpauca  fi'udalia.    Stransky,  Re9p.  this :  aware,    probiblj,    of   the    con»^- 

Bohf>miGa,  p.  892.    Stransky  was  a  Bo-  qaences  of  letting   in  the   prerogativs 

Demian  protestan%  who  fled  to  Holland  doetrinesof  the  civilians.    They  opposed, 

after  the  sobveriWD  of  the  eiril  and  re-  at  the  saaae  tame,  the  institution  of  an 

liffious  liberties  of  his  country  by  the  university  at  Prague;  which,  howeTer 

Iktal  battle  of  Prague  in  IflZl.  took  place  afterwards  under  Charles  IT. 

*  ]>abraTius,  the  Bohemian  historian  *  Stnnsky,    Reap.     Bohem.       Ooxs'e 

relates  (lib.   zriU.)   that,  the  kingdom  House  of  Austria,  p.  487. 
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erected  by  Charles  at  Prague,  became  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Europe.  John  Huss,  rector  of  the  uni-  john  Hius. 
versity,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  opposi-  a.d.  uie. 
tion  to  many  abuses  then  prevailing  in  the  church,  repaired  lo 
the  council  of  Constance,  under  a  safe-conduct  from  the  em- 
peror Sigismund.  In  violation  of  this  pledge,  to  the  indelible 
infamy  of  that  prince  and  of  the  council,  he  was  condemned 
to  be  burned ;  and  his  disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  underwent 
afterwards  the  same  fate.  His  countrymen,  aroused  by  this 
atrocity,  flew  to  arms.  They  found  at  their  head  „  . 
one  of  those  extraordinary  men  whose  genius, 
created  by  nature  and  called  into  action  by  fortuitous  events, 
appears  to  borrow  no  reflected  light  from  that  of  others. 
John  Zisca  had  not  been  trained  in  any  school  ^^ 
which  could  have  initiated  him  in  the  science  of 
war ;  that  indeed,  except  in  Italy,  was  still  rude,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  Bohemia.  But,  self-taught,  he  became  one 
of  the  greatest  captains  who  had  appeared  hitherto  in  Europe. 
It  renders  his  exploits  more  marvellous  that  he  was  totally 
deprived  of  sight.  Zisca  has  been  called  the  inventor  of  the 
modem  art  of  fortification ;  the  famous  mountain  near  Prague, 
fanatically  called  Tabor,  became,  by  his  skill,  an  impregna- 
ble entrenchment.  For  his  stratagems  he  has  been  compared 
to  Hannibal.  In  battle,  being  destitute  of  cavalry,  he  dis- 
posed at  intervals  ramparts  of  carriages  filled  with  soldiers,  to 
defend  his  troops  from  the  enemy's  horse.  His  own  station 
was  by  the  chief  standard;  where,  afler  hearing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  situation  explained,  he  gave  his  orders  for 
the  disposition  of  the  army.  Zisca  was  never  defeated ;  and 
his  genius  inspired  the  Hussites  with  such  enthusiastic  affec- 
tion, that  some  of  those  who  had  served  under  him  refused  to 
obey  any  other  general,  and  denominated  themselves  Orphans 
in  commemoration  of  his  loss.  He  was  indeed  a  ferocious 
enemy,  though  some  of  his  cruelties  might,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
tenuated by  the  law  of  retaliation ;  but  to  his  soldiers  affable 
Hnd  generous,  dividing  among  them  all  the  spoil.^ 

Even  during  the  lifetime  of  Zisca  the  Hussite  sect  was 
disunited ;  the  citizens  of  Prague  and  many  of  the  caiixtim. 
ijobility  contenting  themselves  with  moderate  de-  ^•^-  ^*''^* 
mands,  while  the  Taborites,  his  peculiar  followers,  were  actu* 
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ated  by  a  most  'anatical  frenzy.  The  former  took  the  name 
of  Calixtins,  from  their  retention  of  the  sacramental  cup,  of 
which  the  priests  had  latterly  thought  fit  to  debar  laymen 
an  abuse  so  totally  without  pretence  or  apology,  that  nothing 
less  than  the  determined  obstinacy  of  the  Romish  church 
could  have  maintained  it  to  this  time.  The  Taborites,  though 
no  longer  led  by  Zisca,  gained  some  remarkable  victories,  but 
were  at  last  wholly  defeated ;  while  the  Catholic  and  Calixtin 
parties  came  to  an  accommodation,  by  which  Sigismund  was 
acknowledged  as  king  of  Bohemia,  which  he  had  claimed  by 
the  title  of  heir  to  his  brother  Wenceslaus,  and  a  few  induL 

gences,  especially  the  use  of  the  sacramental  cup, 

conceded  to  the  moderate  Hussites.  But  this  com- 
pact, though  concluded  by  the  council  of  Basle,  being  ill 
observed,  through  the  perfidious  bigotry  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
the  reformers  armed  again  to  defend  their  religious  liberties, 
and  ultimately  elected  a  nobleman  of  their  own  party,  by 
.^-g       name  George  Podiebrad,  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia, 

which  he  maintained  during  his  life  with  great 
vigor  and  prudence.^  Upon  his  death  they  chose  Uladislaus, 
▲.D.1471.       ^^  ^^  Casimir  king  of  Poland,  who  afterwards 

obtained  also  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  Both 
^'^'  these   crowns  were  conferred  on  his  son  Louis, 

after  whose  death,  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Mohacz,  Fer- 
dinand of  Austria  became  sovereign  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  Hungarians,  that  terrible  people  who  laid  waste  the 
Hnngarr.       Italian  and  German  provinces  of  the  empire  in 

the  tenth  century,  became  proselytes  soon  after- 
wards to  the  religion  of  Europe,  and  their  sovereign,  St. 
Stephen,  was  admitted  by  the  pope  into  the  list  of  Christian 
kings.  Though  the  Hungarians  were  of  a  race  perfectly 
distinct  from  either  the  Grothic  or  the  Sclavonian  tribes,  their 
system  of  government  was  in  a  great  measure  analogous. 
None  indeed  could  be  more  natural  to  rude  nations  who  had 
but  recently  accustomed  themselves  to  settled  possessions, 
than  a  territorial  aristocracy,  jealous  of  unlimited  or  even 
hereditary  power  in  their  chieftain,  and  subjugating  the  infe- 
rior people  to  that  servitude  which,  in  such  a  state  of  society, 
is  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  poverty. 

The  marriage  of  an  Hungarian  princess  with  CharlelB  II 
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king  of  Naples,  eventnallj  connected  lier  coantiy  hr  more 
than  it  had  been  with  the  affairs  of  Italy.     I  have  mentioned 
in  a  different  place  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Naples  by  Louis  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  wars  of 
that  powerful  monarch  with  Venice.    By  marrying  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Louis,  Sigismund,  afterwards  emperor,  sigtanand. 
acquired  the  crown  of  Hungary,  which  upon  her  ^•^'  ^*®- 
death  without  issue  he  retained  in  his  own  right,  and  was  even 
able  to  transmit  to  the  child  of  a  second  marriage,  and  to  her 
husband  Albert  duke  of  Austria.     From  this  commencement 
IB  deduced  the  connection  between  Hungary  and 
Austria.    Li  two  years,  however,  Albert  dying  left  ^'^' 
his  widow  pregnant ;  but  the  states  of  Hungary,  Y^^^l^ 
jealous  of  Austrian  influence,  and  of  the  intrigues 
of  a  minority,  without  waiting  for  her  delivery,  bestowed  the 
crown  upon  Uladislaus  king  of  Poland.    The  birth  of  Albert's 
posthumous  son,  Ladislaus,  produced  an  opposition  in  behalf 
of  the  infant's  right ;  but  the  Austrian  party  turned  out  the 
weaker,  and  Uladislaus,  after  a  civil  war  of  some  duration, 
became  undisputed  king.      Meanwhile  a  more  formidable 
enemy  drew  near.    The    Turkish  arms  had  subdued  all 
Servia,  and  excited  a  just  alarm  throughout  Christendom. 
Uladislaus  led  a  considerable  force,  to  which  the  presence  of 
the  cardinal  Julian  gave  the  appearance  of  a  crusade,  into 
Bulgaria,  and,  after  several  successes,  concluded  an  ^^^j^  ^ 
honorable  treaty  with  Amurath  II.     But  this  he  Wftma. 
was  unhappily  persuaded  to  violate,  at  the  instiga-  ^'^' 
tion  of  the  cardinal,  who  abhorred  the  impiety  of  keeping 
faith  with  infidels.^    Heaven  judged  of  this  otherwise,  if  the 
judgment  of  Heaven  was  pronounced  upon  the  field  of  Wama. 
In  that  fatal  battle  Uladislaus  was  killed,  and  the  Hungarians 
utterly  routed.    The  crown  was  now  permitted  to  rest  on  the 
head  of  young  Ladislaus ;  but  the  regency  was  allotted  by 
the  states  of  Hungaiy  to  a  native  warrior,  John  Hnj^njuajg. 
Hunniades.^    This  hero  stood  in  the  breach  for 

1  JEd«u  SylTins  layt  thSf  perfldT  on  TinSf  p.  896.)    And  the  Greeks  impute 

Pope  Eageniofl  IV.     Seripsit  eardiDall,  the  same  to  him,  or  at  least  desertion  of 

nullum  Talere  ftBdus,  quod  «<  ineonsuUo  his  troops,  at  Coesora,  where  he  was  de 

oum  hoetibus  religionis  peroussnm  eeset.  ftated  in    1448.    fSpondannS|  ad    ann. 

I>.  897.    The  words  in  italics  are  sllppea  1448.)     Probably  he  was  one  of  those 

o,  to  giTo  a  slight  pretext  fhr  brealLiog  prudently  brare  men  who,  when  victory 

the  treaty.  is  out  of  their  power,  reserve  themselves 

>  Hunniades  was  a  Wallachian.  of  a  to  fight  another  dar  ;  which  Is  the  ehar- 

ffmall  Ikmily.     The  poles  chargea  him  acter    of  all   partisans   accustomed   to 

with  oowanUos  at  Wama.    (Mdmm  Syl-  dssulftocy  wavftrs.    Tills  is  tha  ftpoligj 
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twelve  jears  against  the  Turkish  power,  frequently  defeated 
but  unconquered  in  defeat  If  the  renown  of  Hunniades  may 
seem  exaggerated  bj  the  partiality  of  writers  who  lived  under 
the  reign  of  his  son,  it  is  confirmed  by  more  unequivocal  evi- 
dence, by  the  dread  and  hatred  of  the  Turks,  whose  children 
were  taught  obedience  by  threatening  them  with  his  name, 
and  by  the  deference  of  a  jealous  aristocracy  to  a  man  of  no 
distinguished  birth.  He  surrendered  to  young  Ladislaus  a 
trust  that  he  had  exercised  with  perfect  fidelity ;  but  his  merit 
was  too  great  to  be  forgiven,  and  the  court  never  treated  him 
with  cordiality.  The  last  and  the  most  splendid  service  of 
BoHef  of  Hunniades  was  the  relief  of  Belgrade.  That  strong 
Belgrade.  city  was  besieged  by  Mahomet  11.  three  years  afier 
A.D.  1466.  jj^g  f^  ^f  Constantinople ;  its  capture  would  have 
laid  open  all  Hungary.  A  tumultuary  army,  chiefly  collected 
by  the  preaching  of  a  friar,  was  intrusted  to  Hunniades :  he 
penetrated  into  the  city,  and,  liaving  repulsed  the  Turks  in  a 
fortunate  sally  wherein  Mahomet  was  wounded,  had  the  honor 
of  compelling  him  to  raise  the  siege  in  confusion.  The  relief 
of  Belgrade  was  more  important  in  its  effect  than  in  its  imme- 
diate circumstances.  It  revived  the  spirits  of  Europe,  which 
had  been  appalled  by  the  unceasing  victories  of  the  infidels. 
Mahomet  himself  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
the  blow,  and  seldom  afterwards  attacked  the  Hungarians. 
Hunniades  died  soon  afler  this  achievement,  and  was  followed 
by  the  king  Ladislaus.^  The  states  of  Hungary,  although 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.  had  secured  to  himself,  as  he 
thought,  the  reversion,  were  justly  averse  to  his  character, 
Matthias  ^^^  ^^  Austrian  connections.  They  conferred  their 
Coirinus.  crown  ou  Matthias  Corvinus,  son  of  their  great 
*■*'  '  Hunniades.  This  prince  reigned  above  thirty 
years  with  considerable  reputation,  to  which  his  patronage 

made  ft>r  him  hj  Aneas  SjItIiu  :  jbr*  ampltfled  this  origtnal  anthority  in  Uf 

tame  rd  militaris  perito  nalla  in  pagnA  three  decadii  of  IIuiif|r|irian  history, 

galas  Tisa,  et  salraro  allquosquim  omnes  i  Ladlslaiu  diad  at  Prague,  at  the  agt 

perire  maluit.    Poloni  acoeptam  eo  praelio  of  twenty-two,  with  great  siupicion  of 

clsdemUaDnladisTecordiaBatquelgnaTiA  poiiton.  which    fell    chiefly   on    George 

tradidemnt;  ipse  saa  concilia  upreta  con-  Podiebrad  and  the  Bohemians.    Aneaa 

quescufl  est.  I  obserTe  that  all  the  writers  Sylvius  was  with  him  at  the  time,  and  in 

npoD  Hungarian  afliiini  have  a  party  bias  a  letter  written  immedintely  after  plainly 

one  way  or  other.    The  bent  and  most  hints  this;  and  hi^  manner  carries  with 

authentie  account  of  Ilunniadefl  seems  to  it  more  persuasion  than  if  he  had  spoken 

be,  still  allowing  for  this  partiality,  in  out.  Epist.  204.    Mr.  Coxe,  however,  in- 

the   chronicle    of  John  Thwrocx,  who  forms  us  that  the  Bohemian  historiaas 

Ured    under   Bfatthias.      Bonfinius,  an  have  ffodlj  disproved  tlw  cbaift. 
Italian  compiler  of  the  same  age,  haa 
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of  learned  men,  who  repaid  his  munificence  with  very  pro- 
fuse eulogies,  did  not  a  little  contribute.*  Hungary,  at  least 
in  his  time,  was  undoubtedly  formidable  to  her  neighbors, 
and  held  a  respectable  rank  as  an  independent  power  in  the 
republic  of  Europe. 

The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries  comprehended  the 
whole  mountainous  region  which  we  now  call  Switzerland, 
It  was  accordingly  reunited  to  the  Germanic  empire  by  the 
bequest  of  Rodolph  along  with  the  rest  of  his  dominions.    A 
numerous  and  ancient  nobility,  vassals  one  to  another,  or  to 
the  empire,  divided  the  possession  with  ecclesias- 
tical  lords  haixily  less  powerful  than  themselves. —its early 
Of  the  former  we  find  the  count-s  of  Zahringen,  J^JJ^J^ffl. 
Kyburg,  Hapsburg,  and  Tokenburg,  most  conspic- 
uous; of  the  latter,  the  bishop  of  Coire,  the  abbot  of  St. 
Gall,  and   abbess  of  Seckingen.      Every  variety  of  feudal 
rights  was  early  found  and  long  preserved  in  Helvetia ;  nor 
is  there  any  country  whose  history  better  illustrates  that  am- 
biguous relation,  half  property  and  half  dominion,  in  which 
the  territorial  aristocracy,  under  the  feudal  system,  stood  with 
respect  to  their  dependents.   In  the  twelfth  century  the  Swiss 
towns  rise  into  some  degree  of  importance.      Zurich  was 
eminent  for  commercial   activity,   and  seems  to   have  had 
no   lord  but   the    emperor.      Basle,  theugh   subject  to  its 
bishop,  possessed  the  usual  privileges  of  municipal  govern- 
ment.     Berne  and  Friburg,  founded  only  in  that  century, 
made  a  rapid  progress;  and  the  latter  was  raised,  along  with 
Zurich,  by  Frederic  II.  in  1218,  to  the  rank  of  a  free  im- 
perial city.      Several  changes   in  the  principal  Helvetian 
families  took  place  in  the  thirteenth  century,  before  the  end 
of  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  under  the  politic  and  en- 
terprising Rodolph  and   his  son  Albert,  became  possessed, 
through  various  titles,  of  a  great  ascendency  in  Switzer^ 
land.« 

Of  these  titles  none  was  more  tempting  to  an  ambitious 

1  Spondaniu  fVeqiiently    blam«8   the  an  Italian  Kttiratntry  De  dlctif  at  flujtia 

Italians,   vho   receired    pensiona   from  Mathin,  though  It  often  notices  an  onli- 

Matthias,  or  wrote  at  his  court,  for  ex-  nary  saying  as  jocose  or  facets  dictum, 

aggeratlng   his  rirtnes,  or  dissembling  giros  a  &Torable  impression  of  Sfatthlaa'a 

his  misfortunes.    And  this  was  probably  ability,  and  also  of  his  integrity, 
the  case.       HoweTer,    Spondanus    baa        >  Planta's   History    of    the    HelTetii 

rather  contracted  a  prcyudlce  against  the  Conlederacy,  Tol.  i-  chaps.  2r6- 
Ooryini     A  treatise  of  Galeotoa  Martiua, 
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AibOTtoT  chief  than  that  of  advocate  to  a  convent.  That 
Aastria.  gpecious  name  conveyed  with  it  a  kind  of  indefi- 
nite guardian:>hip,  and  right  of  interference,  which  ire- 
quentlj  ended  in  reversing  the  conditions  of  the  eccle^iasti* 
cai  sovereign  and  its  vassal.  But  during  times  of  feudal 
anarchy  there  was  perhaps  no  other  mesins  to  secure  the  rich 
abbeys  ironi  absolute  spoliation ;  and  the  free  cities  in'  their 
early  stage  sometimes  adopted  the  same  policy.  Among 
other  advocacie:^,  Albert  obtained  that  of  some 
convents  which  had  estates  in  the  valleys  of 
Schweitz  and  Undcrwaid.  These  sequestered  regions  in 
the  heart  of  the  Alps  had  been  for  ages  the  habitation  of 
a  pastoral  race,  so  happily  forgotten,  or  so  inaccessible  in 
their  fastnesses,  as  to  have  acquired  a  virtual  independence, 
regulating  their  own  affairs  in  their  general  assembly  with 
a  perfect  equality,  though  they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  empire.^  The  people  of  Schweitz  had  made  Rodolph 
their  advocate.  They  distrusted  Albert,  whose  succes^on  to 
his  father's  inheritance  spread  alarm  through  Helvetia.  It 
soon  appeared  that  their  suspicions  were  well  founded.  Be- 
sides the  local  rights  which  his  ecclesiastical  advocacies  gave 
him  over  part  of  the  forest  cantons,  he  pretended,  after  his 
election  to  the  empire,  to  send  imperial  bailiffs  into  their  val- 
leys, as  administrators  of  criminal  justice.  Their  oppression 
of  a  people  unused  to  control,  whom  it  was  plainly  the  design 
of  Albert  to  reduce  into  servitude,  excited  those  generous  emo- 
tions of  resentment  which  a  brave  and  simple  race  have  sel- 
Ttadr  insnr-  dom  the  discretion  to  repress.  Three  men,  Stauf> 
'~**°°*  facher  of  Schweitz,  Furst  of  Uri,  Melchthal  of 
Underwald,  each  with  ten  chosen  associates,  met  by  night  in 
a  sequestered  field,  and  swore  to  assert  the  common  cause  of 
their  liberties,  without  bloodshed  or  injury  to  the  rights  of 
others.  Their  success  was  answerable  to  the  justice  of  their 
undertaking ;  the  three  cantons  unanimously  took  up  arms, 
and  expelled  their  oppressors  without  a  contest.  Albert's 
assassination  by  his  nephew,  which  followed  soon 
afterwards,  fortunately  gave  them  leisure  to  con- 
solidate their  union.'  He  was  succeeded  in  the  empire  by 
Henry  YII.,  jealous  of  the  Austrian  family,  and  not  at  all 

1  PUmta's  Hbtoiy  of  tbe  Hel?«tie  OonlbdancT,  toI.  I.  o.  ^ 
•  PlMita,o.6. 
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displeased  at  proceedings  which  had  been  accompanied  with 
80  little  violence  or  disrespect  for  the  empire.  But  Leopold 
duke  of  Austria,  resolved  to  humble  the  peasants  who  had 
rebelled  against  his  father,  led  a  considerable  force  into  their 
country.  The  Swiss,  commending  themselves  to  JEIeaven, 
and  determined  rather  to  perish  than  undergo  that  joke  a 
second  time,  though  ignorant  of  regular  discipline,  battle  of 
and  unprovided  with  defensive  armor,  utterly  dis-  Morgarten. 
comfitted  the  assailants  at  Morgarten.^  ^'^'  ^^^' 

This  great  victory,  the  Marathon  of  Switzerland,  confirmed 
the  independence  of  the  three  original  cantons.  After  some 
years,  Lucerne,  contiguous  in  situation  and  alike  ponoj^tioa  of 
in  interests,  was  incorporated  into  their  confed-  SwIsb  con- 
eracy.  It  was  far  more  materially  enlarged  about  '***™'^ 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  accession  of 
Zurich,  Glaris,  Zug,  and  Berne,  all  which  took  place  within 
two  years.  The  first  and  last  of  these  cities  had  already 
been  engaged  in  firequent  wars  with  the  Helvetian  nobility, 
and  their  internal  polity  was  altogether  republican.^  They 
acquired,  not  independence,  which  they  already  enjoyed,  but 
additional  security,  by  this  union  with  the  Swiss,  properly  so 
caUed,  who  in  deference  to  their  power  and  reputation  ceded 
to  them  the  first  rank  in  the  league.  The  eight  already 
enumerated  are  called  the  ancient  cantons,  and  continued,  till 
the  late  reformation  of  the  Helvetic  system,  to  possess  several 
distinctive  privileges  and  even  rights  of  sovereignty  over  sub- 
ject territories,  in  which  the  five  cantons  of  Friburg,  Soleure, 
Basle,  Schaffhausen,  and  Appenzell  did  not  participate.  From 
this  time  the  united  cantons,  but  especially  those  of  Berne 
and  Zurich,  began  to  extend  their  territories  at  the  expense 
of  the  rural  nobility.  The  same  contest  between  these 
parties,  with  the  same  termination,  which  we  know  generally 
to  have  taken  place  in  Lombardy  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelflh  centuries,  may  be  traced  with  more  minuteness  in 
the  annals  of  Switzerland.*  Like  the  Lombards,  too,  the 
Helvetic  cities  acted  with  policy  and  moderation  towards  the 
nobles  whom  they  overcame,  admitting  them  to  the  franchises 
of  their  community  as  co-burghers  (a  privilege  which  vir- 
tually implied  a  defensive  alliance  against  any  assailant),  and 
uniformly  respecting  the   legal  rights  of  property.    Many 

ip]anta,o.  7.  •Id.oc.S.9.  ild.  e.  10. 
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feudal  superiorities  they  obtained  from  the  owners  in  a  more 
peaceable  manner,  through  purchase  or  mortgage.  Thus  the 
house  of  Austria,  to  which  die  extensive  domains  of  the 
counts  of  Kyburg  had  devolved,  abandoning,  after  repeated 
defeats,  i^  hopes  of  subduing  the  forest  cantons,  alienated  a 
great  part  of  its  possessions  to  Zurich  and  Beme.^  And  the 
last  remnant  of  their  ancient  Helvetic  territories  in  Argovia 
was  wrested  in  1417  from  Frederic  count  of  Tyrol,  who,  im- 
prudently supporting  pope  John  XXIII.  against  the  council 
of  Constance,  had  been  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire.  These 
conquests  Berne  could  not  be  induced  to  restore,  and  thus 
completed  the  independence  of  the  confederate  republics.' 
The  other  free  cities,  though  not  yet  incorporated,  and  the 
few  remaining  nobles,  whether  lay  or  spiritual,  of  whom  the 
abbot  of  St.  Gall  was  the  principal^  entered  into  separate 
leagues  with  different  cantons.  Switzerland  became,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  free  country, 
acknowledged  as  such  by  neighboring  states,  and  subject  to 
no  external  control,  though  still  comprehended  within  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  the  empire. 

The  affairs  of  Switzerland  occupy  a  very  small  space  in 
the  great  chart  of  European  history.  But  in  some  respects 
they  are  more  interesting  than  the  revolutions  of  mighty 
Kingdoms.  Nowhere  besides  do  we  find  so  many  titles  to  our 
sympathy,  or  the  union  of  so  much  virtue  with  so  complete 
success.  In  the  Italian  republics  a  more  splendid  temple 
may  seem  to  have  been  erected  to  liberty ;  but,  as  we  ap- 
proach, the  serpents  of  faction  hiss  around  her  altar,  and  the 
form  of  tyranny  fiits  among  the  distant  shadows  behind  the 
shrine.  Switzerland,  not  absolutely  blameless,  (for  what  re- 
public has  been  so  ?)  but  comparatively  exempt  from  turbu- 
lence, usurpation,  and  injustice,  has  well  deserved  to  employ 
the  native  pen  of  an  historian  accounted  the  most  eloquent  of 
the  last  age.*     Other  nations  displayed  an  insuperable  resolu- 

1  Planta,  e.  11.  ation  in  a  modern  htatorfan  of  distant 

I  Id.  vol.  H.  c.  1.  times.    But  I  must  olMerre  that,  if  the 

>  I  am  unacquainted   with  Mailer's  authentic  chronioles  of  Switzerland  hare 

history  in  the  original  language ;   but,  enabled  Muller  to  embellish  his  narra- 

presumlng  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Plan-  tion  with  so   much  circumstantial  de- 

ta's  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  tail,  he  has  been  remarkably  fortunate 

to  be  a  flree  translation  or  abridgment  of  in  kis  authorities.    No  man  could  write 

It,  I  can  well  conceive  that  it  deserves  the  the  annals  of  England  or  France  in  the 

•ncomiams  of  Madame  de  Stai$l  and  other  fourteenth  century  with  such  particu- 

Ibreign  critics.    It  is  very  rare  to  meet  larlty,  if  he  was  scrupulous  not  to  fill  up 

with  sttch  picturesque  and  lively  deline-  the  meagre  sketch  of  chronlelexs  firom 
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tion  in  the  defence  of  walled  towns ;  but  the  steadiness  of  the 
Swiss  in  the  field  of  battle  was  without  a  parallel,  unless  we 
recall  the  memoiy  of  Lacedaemon.  It  was  even  established 
as  a  law,  that  whoever  returned  from  battle  afler  a  defeat 
should  forfeit  his  life  bj  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Six- 
teen hundred  men,  who  had  been  sent  to  oppose  a  predatory 
invasion  of  the  French  in  1444,  though  they  might  have  re- 
treated without  loss,  determined  rather  to  perish  on  the  spot, 
and  fell  amidst  a  far  greater  heap  of  the  hostile  slain.^  At 
the  famous  battle  of  Sempach  in  1385,  the  last  which  Aus- 
tria presumed  to  try  against  the  forest  cantons,  the  enemy's 
knights,  dismounted  from  their  horses,  presented  an  impreg* 
nable  barrier  of  lances,  which  disconcerted  the  Swiss ;  till 
Winkehied,  a  gentleman  of  Underwald,  commending  his  wife 
and  children  to  his  countrymen,  threw  himself  upon  the  op- 
posite ranks,  and  collecting  as  many  lances  as  he  could  grasp, 
forced  a  passage  for  his  followers  by  burying  tbem  in  his 
bosom.' 

The  burghers  and  peasants  of  Svntzerland,  ill  provided 
with  cavah^^,  and  better  able  to  dispense  with  it  ^xoeUence 
than  the  natives  of  champaign  countries,  may  be  of  the  Swi« 
deemed  the  principal  restorers  of  the  Greek  and  ********* 
Boman  tactics,  which  place  the  strength  of  armies  in  a  steady 
mass  of  infantry.  Besides  their  splendid  victories  over  the 
.  dukes  of  Austria  and  their  own  neighboring  nobility,  they 
had  repulsed,  in  the  year  1375,  one  of  those  predatory  bodies 
of  troops,  the  scourge  of  Europe  in  that  age,  and  to  whose 
licentiousness  kingdoms  and  free  states  yielded  alike  a  passive 
submission.  They  gave  the  dauphin,  s^rwards  Louis  XI., 
who  entered  their  country  in  1444  with  a  similar  body  of 
ruffians,  called  Armagnacs,  the  disbanded  mercenaries  of  the 
English  war,  sufficient  reason  to  desist  from  his  invasion  and 
to  respect  their  valor.  That  able  prince  formed  indeed  so 
high  a  notion  of  the  Swiss,  that  he  sedulously  cultivated  their 
alliance  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  made  abundantly 
sensible  of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  when  he  saw  his  greatest 
enemy,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  routed  at  Granson  and  Morat, 
and  his  affairs  irrecoverably  ruined,  by  these  hardy  repub- 

tlM>tore0ofhlifaiv«ntIon.    The  striking    another  adtantage  as  ^  painUr  (tf  hla- 
wenary  of  Switeerland.  and  MuUer'f  ex-    tonr. 
Mt  aeqnaintanoa  with  It,  hare  given  him       i  Flanta,  vol.  U.  e.  2. 

*  Id.  VOL  i.  e.  10. 
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licans.  The  ensuing  age  is  the  most  oonspicaons,  thoagh  not 
the  most  essentially  glorious,  in  the  history  of  Switzerland. 
Courted  for  the  excellence  of  their  troops  by  the  rival 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  themselves  too  sensible  both  to 
ambitious  schemes  of  dominion  and  to  the  thirst  of  money, 
the  united  cantons  came  to  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
wars  of  Lombardy,  with  great  military  renown,  but  not 
without  some  impeachment  of  that  sterling  probity  which  had 
distinguished  their  earlier  efforts  for  independence.  These 
events,  however,  do  not  fall  within  my  limits ;  but  the  last 

year  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  leading  epoch, 
^^\bj?  with  which  I  shall  dose  this  sketch.  Though  the 
^r«nd«iiM    house  of  Austria  had  ceased  to  menace  the  liberties 

of  Helvetia,  and  had  even  been  for  many  years  its 
ally,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  aware  of  the  important  service 
he  might  derive  from  the  cantons  in  his  projects  upon  Italy, 
as  well  as  of  the  disadvantage  he  sustained  by  their  partiality 
to  French  interest,  endeavored  to  revive  the  unextinguished 
supremacy  of  the  empire.  That  supremacy  had  just  been 
restored  in  Grermany  by  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  and  of  a  regular  pecuniary  contribution  for  its 
support,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  in  the  diet  of  Worms. 
The  Helvetic  cantons  were  summoned  to  yield  obedience  to 
these  imperial  laws ;  an  innovation,  for  such  the  revival  of 
obsolete  prerogatives  must  be  considered,  exceedingly  hostij^e 
to  their  republican  independence,  and  involving  consequences 
not  less  material  in  their  eyes,  the  abandonment  of  a  line 
of  policy,  which  tended  to  enrich,  if  not  to  aggrandize  them. 
Their  refusal  to  comply  brought  on  a  war,  wherein  the 
Tyrolese  subjects  of  lilaximilian,  and  the  Suabian  league,  a 
confederacy  of  cities  in  that  province  lately  formed  under  the 
emperor's  auspices,  were  principally  engaged  against  the 
Swiss.  But  the  success  of  the  latter  was  decisive ;  and  aHer 
a  terrible  devastation  of  the  frontiers  of  Grermany,  peace  was 
concluded  upon  terms  very  honorable  for  Switzerbuid.  The 
cantons  were  declared  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Impe- 
rial Chamber,  and  fix>m  all  contributions  imposed  by  the  diet. 
Their  right  to  enter  into  foreign  alliance,  even  hostile  to  the 
empire,  if  it  was  not  expressly  recognized,  continued  unim- 
paired in  practice ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  they  were  at  any 
time  aflerwards  supposed  to  incur  the  crime  of  rebellion  by 
such  proceedings.     Though,  perhaps,  in  the  strictest  letter 
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of  public  law,  the  Swiss  cantons  were  not  absolutely  released 
from  their  subjection  to  the  empire  until  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, their  real  sovereignty  must  be  dated  by  an  historian 
from  the  year  when  every  prerogative  which  a  government 
can  exercise  was  finally  abimdoned.^ 

^  VtaBt^  vfll.  II.  o.  4. 
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HISTORY   OF  THE   GREEKS   AND   SARACENS. 

Uie  of  Mohammadism — Gavset  of  Its  Saooem  —  Prograa  of  Sttaoen  Amu  -~  Qrmk 
Bmplre —  Decline  of  the  Kb&lift — The  Oreeks  recoTer  Part  of  their  Loaaes — The 
Turks  —  Tlie  Cruaades  —  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  —  Its  RecoTei7 
bv  the  Oreeks  — The  Moguls  —  The  Ottomans — Danger  at  Constantinople-- 
Timur  —  Captora  of  Conatantlnople  by  Hahomet  II.  —  Alarm  of  Burope. 

The  difficulty  which  occurs  to  us  in  endeavoring  to  fix  a 
natural  commencement  of  modern  history  even  in  the  Western 
countries  of  Europe  is  much  enhanced  when  we  direct  our 
attention  to  the  Eastern  empire.  In  tracing  the  long  series 
of  the  Byzantine  annals  we  never  lose  sight  of  antiquity ; 
the  Greek  language,  the  Roman  name,  the  titles,  the  laws, 
all  the  shadowy  circumstance  of  ancient  greatness,  attend  us 
throughout  the  progress  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  Con- 
stantines;  and  it  is  only  when  we  observe  the  external 
condition  and  relations  of  their  empire,  that  we  perceive 
ourselves  to  be  embarked  in  a  new  sea,  and  are  compelled  to 
deduce,  from  points  of  bearing  to  the  history  of  other  nations, 
a  line  of  separation  which  the  domestic  revolutions  of  Ck)n- 
stantinople  would  not  satisfactorily  afibrd.  The  appearance 
of  Mohammed,  and  the  conquests  of  his  disciples,  present  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Asia  still  more  important  and  more 
definite  ^han  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Europe; 
and  he  jce  the  boundary-line  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
divisijrj  of  Byzantine  history  will  intersect  the  reign  of  He- 
racliu  j.  That  prince  may  be  said  to  have  stood  on  the  verge 
of  both  hemispheres  of  time,  whose  youth  was  crowned  with 
the  last  victories  over  the  successors  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
whose  age  was  clouded  by  the  first  calamities  of  Moham- 
medan invasion. 

Of  all  the  revolutions  which  have  had  a  permanent  infiu- 
Appeanmoe  ^°^  upon  the  civil  history  of  mankind,  none  could 
of  fitoham.  80  little  be  anticipated  by  hue  tan  prudence  as  that 
"***'  effected  by  the  religion  of  Arabia.     As  the  seeds 

of  invisible  disease  grow  up  sometimes  in  silence  to  maturity, 
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till  they  manifest  themselves  hopeless  and  irresigtible,  the 
gradual  propagation  of  a  new  faith  in  a  barbarous  country 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire  was  hardly  known  perhaps, 
and  certainly  disregarded,  in  the  court  of  Constantinople. 
Arabia,  in  the  age  of  Mohammed,  was  divided  into  many 
small  states,  most  of  which,  however,  seem  to  have  looked 
up  to  Mecca  as  the  capitid  of  their  nation  and  thp  chief  seat 
of  their  religious  worship.  The  capture  of  that  city  accord- 
ingly, and  subjugation  of  its  powerful  and  numerous  aris- 
tocracy, readily  drew  after  it  the  submission  of  the  minor 
tribes,  who  transferred  to  the  conqueror  the  reverence  tliey 
were  used  to  show  to  those  he  had  subdued.  If  we  consider 
Mohammed  only  as  a  military  usurper,  there  is  nothing  more 
explicable  or  more  analogous,  especially  to  the  coui*se  of 
oriental  history,  than  his  success.  But  as  the  author  of  a 
religious  imposture,  upon  which,  though  avowedly  unattested 
by  miraculous  powers,  and  though  originally  discountenanced 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  he  had  the  boldness  to  found  a  scheme 
of  universal  dominion,  which  his  followers  were  half  enabled 
to  realize,  it  is  a  curious  speculation  by  what  means  he  could 
inspire  so  sincere,  so  ardent,  so  energetic,  and  so  permanent 
a  belief. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  Mohammedism  is  not  perhaps,  at  causes  of 
present,  attainable  by  those  most  conversant  with  w«  aacoeas. 
this  department  of  literature.^  But  we  may  point  out  several 
of  leading  importance :  in  the  first  place,  those  just  and  elevated 
notions  of  the  divine  nature  and  of  moral  duties,  the  gold-ore 
that  pervades  the  dross  of  the  Koran,  which  were  calculated 
to  strike  a  serious  and  reflecting  people,  already  perhaps  dis- 
inclined, by  intermixture  with  their  Jewish  and  Christian 
fellow-citizens,  to  the  superstitions  of  their  ancient  idolatry ;  * 
next,  tlie  artful  incorporation  of  tenets,  usages,  and  traditions 

1  We  are  very  deetitute  of  satisfkbctoiy  prophet,  except  as  it  Ls  dedacible  from 

materials  for  the  hktory  of  Mohammed  the  Koran. 

himmlf.     Abulfeda,  the  most  judicious  >  The  very  carious  romanoe  of  Antar 

of  his  biographers,  llred  ia  the  fourteenth  written,  perhaps,  before  the  appearano 

century,  when  it  must  have  been  mor-  of  Mohammed,  seems  to  render  it  pxoba 

ally  impossible  to  discriminate  the  truth  ble  that,  however  idolatry,  as  we  ara 

amidst  the  torrent  of  fiibulous  tradition,  told  by  Sale,  might  prevail  in  some  parts 

Al  JannabI,  whom  Gagnler  translated,  is  of  Arabia,  yet  the  genuine  reUgion  of 

a  mere  legend  writer ;  it  would  be  as  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  was  a  belief 

rational  to  rely  on  the  Acta  Sanctorum  in  the  unity  of  God  as  strict  as  ir  laid 

as  his  romance.    It  \»  therefore  difficult  down  in  the  Koran  itself,  and  accomiwi- 

to  ascertain  ttio   real  ohancter  of  the  nled  by  the  same  antipathy,  partly  r** 
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from  the  various  religions  that  existed  in  Arabia;^  and 
thirdly,  the  extensive  application  of  the  precepts  in  the 
Koran,  a  book  confessedly  written  with  much  elegance  and 
purity,  to  all  legal  transactions  and  all  the  business  of  life. 
It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  add  to  these  what  is  com- 
monly considered  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  Mohammedism, 
its  indulgence  to  voluptuousness.  But  this  appears  to  be 
gi*eatly  exaggerated.  Although  the  character  of  its  founder 
may  have  been  tainted  by  sensuality  as  well  as  ferociousness, 
I  do  not  think  that  he  reUed  upon  inducements  of  the  former 
kind  for  the  diffusion  of  his  system.  We  are  not  to  judge 
of  this  by  rules  of  Christian  purity,  or  of  European  practice. 
If  polygamy  was  a  prevailing  usage  in  Arabia,  as  is  not 
questioned,  its  permission  gave  no  additional  license  to  the 
proselytes  of  Mohammed,  who  will  be  found  rather  to  have 
narrowed  the  unbounded  liberty  of  oriental  manners  in  this 
respect ;  while  his  decided  condemnation  of  adultery,  and  of 
incestuous  connections,  so  frequent  among  barbarous  nations, 
does  not  argue  a  very  lax  and  accommodating  morality.  A 
devout  Mussulman  exhibits  much  more  of  the  Stoical  than 
the  Epicurean  character.  Nor  can  any  one  read  the  Korsji 
without  being  sensible  that  it  breathes  an  austere  and  scrupu- 
lous spirit.  And,  in  fact,  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  or 
sect  is  little  likely  to  obtain  permanent  success  by  indulging 
the  vices  and  luxuries  of  mankind.  I  should  rather  be  dis- 
posed to  reckon  the  severity  of  Mohammed's  discipline  among 
the  causes  of  its  influence.  Precepts  of  ritual  observance,  being 
always  definite  and  unequivocal,  are  less  likely  to  be  neglected, 
after  their  obligation  has  been  acknowledged,  than  those  of 

lIg!ous,    partly    national,   towardfl   the  are  to  be  found  in  the  Koran,  but  «pe- 

Fire-worshippers  which  Mohammed  In-  daily  that  of  Arianinm.    No  onc^who 

eulcated.    This  corroborates  what  I  had  knows  what  Arianism  is,  and  wliat  Ho- 

said  in  the  text  before  the  publication  of  hammedism  is,  could  possibly  foil  ipto  so 

that  work.  strange  an  error.     The  misfortune  has 

^  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  believe,  been,  that  the  learned  writer,  whil^  ae* 

notwithstanding  what  seems  to  be  the  cumulating  a  mass  of  reading  upon  this 

general   opinion,  that  Mohammed   bad  partof  his  subject,  neglected  what  shAuld 

never  read  any  part  of  the  New  Testa-  have  been  the  nwUus  of  the  whole,  »  pe- 

ment.  .  His   knowledge  of  Christianity  rusal  of  the  single  book  which  containf 

appears  to  be  wholly  derived  from  the  the  doctrine  of  the  Arabian  impostor, 

apocryphal  gospels  and  similar  works.  In  this  strange  chimera  about  thf  Arian- 

He  admitted  the  miraculous  conception  ism  of  Moiiammed,  he  has  been  led  away 

and  prophetic  character  of  Jesus,  but  not  by  a  misplaced  trust  in  Whitaker ;   a 

I  his  divinity  or  preexistence.     Hence  it  writer  almost  invariably  in  the  wrong, 

I  is  rather  surprising  to  read,  in  a  popular  and  whose  had  reasoning  upon  all  ths 

book  of  sermons  bv  a  living  prelate,  that  points  of  historical  criticism  which  ht 

I  all  the  heresies  of  the  Christian  church  attempted  to  discuss  is  quite  notoxl09«. 

\  (I  quote  the  substance  from  memory) 
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moral  yirtae.  Thus  the  long  fasting,  the  pilgrimagea,  the 
regular  prayers  and  ablutions,  the  constant  alms-giving,  the 
abstinence  from  stimulating  liquors,  enjoined  by  the  Koran, 
created  a  visible  standard  of  practice  among  its  followers, 
and  preserved  a  continual  recollection  of  their  law. 

But  the  prevalence  of  Isl&m  in  the  lifetime  of  its' prophet, 
and  during  the  first  ages  of  its  existence,  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  martial  energy  that  he  infused  into  it.  The 
religion  of  Mohammed  is  as  essentially  a  military  system  as 
the  institution  of  chivalry  in  the  west  of  Europe.  The  peo- 
ple of  Arabia,  a  race  of  strong  passions  and  sanguinary 
temper,  inured  to  habits  of  pillage  and  murder,  found  in  the 
law  of  their  native  prophet,  not  a  license,  but  a  command,  to 
desolate  the  world,  and  the  promise  of  all  that  their  glowing 
imaginations  could  anticipate  of  Paradise  annexed  to  all  in 
which  they  most  delighted  upon  earth.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
in  the  calmness  of  our  closets  to  conceive  that  feverish  inten- 
sity of  excitement  to  which  man  may  be  wrought,  when  the 
animal  and  intellectual  energies  of  his  nature  converge  to  a 
point,  and  the  buoyancy  of  strength  and  courage  reciprocates 
the  influence  of  moral  sentiment  or  religious  hope.  The 
effect  of  this  union  I  have  formerly  remarked  in  the  Cru- 
sades ;  a  phenomenon  perfectly  analogous  to  the  early  history 
of  the  Saracens.  In  each,  one  hardly  knows  whether  most  - 
to  admire  the  prodigious  exertions  of  heroism,  or  to  revolt 
from  the  ferocious  bigotry  that  attended  them.  But  the 
Crusades  were  a  temporary  effort,  not  thoroughly  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  Christendom,  which,  even  in  the  darkest  and 
most  superstitious  ages,  was  not  susceptible  of  the  solitary 
and  overruling  fanaticism  of  the  Moslem.  They  needed  no 
excitement  from  pontiffs  and  preachers  to  achieve  the  work 
to  which  they  were  called ;  the  precept  was  in  their  law,  the 
principle  was  in  their  hearts,  the  assurance  of  success  was  in 
their  swords.  "  O  prophet,"  exclaimed  Ali,  when  Moham- 
med, in  the  first  years  of  his  mission,  sought  among  the 
scanty  and  hesitating  assembly  of  his  friends  a  vizir  and 
lieutenant  in  command,  <'I  am  the  man;  whoever  rises 
against  thee,  I  will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes, 
break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  O  prophet,  I  will  be  thy 
nsnr  over  them."  ^    These  wonls  of  Mohammed's  early  and 

>  Gibbon,  yol.  iz.  p.  284. 
▼OL.I.  — K.  V  88 
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illustrious  disciple  are,  as  it  were,  a  text,  upon  which  the 
commentarj  expands  into  the  whole  Saracenic  history. 
They  contain  the  vital  essence  of  his  religion,  implicit  faith 
and  ferocious  energy.  Death,  slavery,  tribute  to  unbelievers, 
were  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Arabian  prophet  To  the 
idolaters,  indeed,  or  those  who  acknowledged  no  special  reve- 
lation, one  alternative  only  was  proposed,  conversion  or  the 
sword.  The  people  of  the  Book,  as  they  are  termed  in  the 
Koran,  or  four  sects  of  Christians,  Jews,  Magians,  and  Sa- 
bians,  were  permitted  to  redeem  their  adherence  to  their 
ancient  law  by  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  other  marks  of 
humiliation  and  servitude.  But  the  limits  which  Moham- 
medan intolerance  had  prescribed  to  itself  were  seldom 
transgressed;  the  word  pledged  to  unbelievers  was  seldom 
forfeited;  and  with  all  their  insolence  and  oppression,  the 
Moslem  conquerors  were  mild  and  liberal  in  comparison 
with  those  who  obeyed  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  or  Constanti- 
nople. 

At  the  death  of  Mohammed  in  632  his  temporal  and 
religious  sovereignty  embraced,  and  was  Hmited 
eonqnesti  by,  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  Roman  and 
^tMens  Persian  empires,  engaged  in  tedious  and  indeci- 
sive hostility  upon  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Armenian  mountains,  were  viewed  by  the  ambitious 
fanatics  of  his  creed  as  their  quarry.  In  the  very  first  year 
of  Mohammed's  immediate  successor,  Abubeker,  each  of 
these  mighty  empires  was  invaded.  The  latter  opposed  but 
a  short  resistance.  The  crumbling  fabric  of  eastern  despot^ 
ism  is  never  secure  against  rapid  and  total  subversion;  a 
few  victories,  a  few  sieges,  carried  the  Arabian  arms  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Oxus,  and  overthrew,  with  the  Sassanian 
dynasty,  the  ancient  and  famous  religion  they  had  professed. 
Seven  years  of  active  and  unceasing  warfare  sufficed  to  sub- 

A.i>.  jugate  the  rich  province  of  Syria,  though  defended 

682-689.  \yj  numerous  armies  and  fortified  cities ;  and  the 
khalif  Omar  had  scarcely  returned  thanks  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  conquest,  when  Amrou,  his  lieutenant, 
announced  to  him  the  entire  reduction  of  Egypt.  Afler 
some  interval  the  Saracens  won  their  way  along  the  coast 

A.©.  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 

647-608.  a  third  province  was  irretrievably  torn  from  the 
Greek  empire.    These  western  conquests  introduced  them 
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to  fresh  enemies,  and  ushered  in  more  splendid  successes ; 
encouraged  by  the  disunion  of  the  Visigoths,  and  perhaps 
invited  by  treachery,  Musa,  the  general  of  a  master  who  sat 
beyond  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Mediterra-  ^^^  ^0 
nean  Sea,  passed  over  into  Spain,  and  within 
about  two  years  the  name  of  Mohammed  was  invoked  under 
the  Pyrenees.* 

These  conquests,  which  astonish  the  careless  and  superfi- 
cial, are  less  perplexing  to  a  calm  inquirer  than  their  cessation 
the  loss  of  half  the  Roman  empire,  than  the  preservation  of 
the  rest  A  glance  from  Medina  to  Constantinople  g^^  ^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  would  proba-  the  GnMk 
bly  have  induced  an  indifferent  spectator,  if  such  •™'^*™' 
a  being  may  be  imagined,  to  anticipate  by  eight  hundred 
years  the  establishment  of  a  Mohammedan  dominion  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont.  The  fame  of  Heraclius  had 
withered  in  the  Syrian  war ;  and  his  successors  appeared  as 
incapable  to  resist,  as  they  were  unworthy  to  govern.  Their 
despotism,  unchecked  by  law,  was  often  punished  by  success^ 
ful  rebellion ;  but  not  a  whisper  of  civil  liberty  was  ever 
heard,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  servitude  and  anarchy  consum- 
mated the  moral  degeneracy  of  the  nation.  Less  ignorant  than 
the  western  barbarians,  the  Greeks  abused  their  ingenuity 
in  theological  controversies,  those  especially  which  related  to 
the  nature  and  incarnation  of  our  Saviour ;  wherein  the  dis- 
putants, as  is  usual,  became  more  positive  and  rancorous  as 
their  creed  receded  from  the  possibility  of  human  apprehen- 
sion. Nor  were  these  confined  to  the  clergy,  who  had  not,  in 
the  East,  obtained  the  prerogative  of  guiding  the  national 
faith  ;  the  sovereigns  sided  alternately  with  opposing  factions ; 
Heraclius  was  not  too  brave,  nor  Theodora  too  infamous,  for 
discussions  of  theology;  and  the  dissenters  from  an  imperial 
decision  were  involved  in  the  double  proscription  of  treason 
and  heresy.  But  the  persecutors  of  their  opponents  at  home 
pretended  to  cowardly  scrupulousness  in  the  field ;  nor  was 

1  Oekley^s  ffistory  of  the  Saneeng;  tniy,  it  nuiT  be  laid  down  as  a  pretty 
Cbrdonne,  R^Tolntioiis  de  PAMqne  et  general  rale,  that  circumstanhality^ 
de  r&pagne.  The  Ibrmer  of  these  works  which  enhances  the  credibility  of  a  wit- 
Is  well  known  and  Justly  admired  Ibr  ness,  dlminiBhes  that  of  an  historian  re- 
Its  idmplielty  and  picturesque  details,  mote  io  time  or  situation.  And  I  obserre 
Boaroely  any  narratlTe  has  erer  excelled  that  Beiske,  In  his  prelkoe  to  Abnlfiida, 
in  beauty  that  of  the  death*  of  Hossein.  speaks  of  Wakidi,  Arom  whom  Ockley^s 
But  these  do  not  tend  to  render  it  more  book  is  but  a  translation,  as  a  mere  ftb* 
ilwwuliiji.  of  confidence.     On  the  eon-  nUst. 
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die  Crreek  church  ashamed  to  require  the  histnlion  of  a 
eaooDical  penaooe  from  the  soldier  who  shed  the  blood  of  his 
enemies  in  a  national  war. 

bat  thL»  depraved  people  were  presenred  from  destmcdon 
DeeiiM  ^7  ^  vice-i  of  their  enemies,  still  more  than  bj 
^         £i|^  some  intrinsic  resources  which  thej  jet  possessed. 

*j^  "••       ^  rapid  degeneracy  enfeebled  the  Tictorious  Mos- 

^  ^  lem  in  their  career.    TIjat  irresistible  enthosiasm,  that  earnest 

and  disinterested  zeal  of  the  companions  of  Mohammed^  was 
in  a  great  measure  lost,  even  before  the  first  generation  had 
parsed  awaj.  In  the  fruitful  valleys  of  Damascus  and  Bas- 
flora  the  Arabs  of  the  de^rt  forgot  their  abstemious  habits. 
Rich  from  the  tributes  of  an  enslaved  people,  the  Mohamme- 
dan sovereigns  knew  no  employment  of  riches  but  in  sensual 
luxury,  and  paid  the  price  of  voluptuous  indulgence  in  the 
rdaution  of  tlieir  strength  and  energy.  Under  the  reign  of 
>^  Moawiah,  tb^  fifth  ^^lalif,  an  hereditary  succession  was  sub- 

{^  stituted  for  the  free  choice  of  the  faithful,  by  which  the  first 

representatives  of  the  prophet  had  been  elevated  to  power; 
and  this  regulation,  necessary  as  it  plainly  was  to  avert  in 
some  degr(;e  the  dangers  of  schism  and  civU  war,  exposed 
the  kingdom  to  the  certainty  of  being  often  governed  by  feeble 
tyrants.  But  no  regulation  could  be  more  than  a  temporary 
preservative  against  civil  war.  The  dissensions  which  still 
separate  and  render  hostile  the  followers  of  Mohanmied  may 
be  traced  to  the  first  events  that  ensued  upon  his  death,  to 
the  rejection  of  his  son-in-law  All  by  the  electors  of  Medina. 
Two  reigns,  those  of  Abubeker  and  Omar,  passed  in  external 
glory  and  domestic  reverence ;  but  the  old  age  of  Othman 
was  weak  and  imprudent,  and  the  conspirators  against  him 
established  the  first  among  a  hundred  precedents  of  rebellion 
and  regicide.  Ali  was  now  chosen ;  but  a  strong  faction  dis- 
puted his  right ;  and  the  Saracen  empire  was,  for  many  years, 
distracted  with  civil  war,  among  competitors  who  appealed, 
in  reality,  to  no  other  decision  than  that  of  the  sword.  The 
fomily  of  Ommiyah  succeeded  at  last  in  establishing  an  unre- 
sisted, if  not  an  undoubted  title.  But  rebellions  were  perpet- 
ually afterwards  breaking  out  in  that  vast  extent  of  dominion, 

^^  till  one  of  these  revolters  acquired  by  success  a 
better  name  than  rebel,  and  founded  the  dynasty 
of  the  Abbassides. 

Damascus  had  been  the  seat  of  empire  under  the  Ommi- 
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ades ;  it  was  removed  by  the  succeeding  family  to  KbAiUk  d 
their  new  city  of  Bagdad.  There  are  not  any  B^fdad- 
names  in  the  long  line  of  khalifs,  after  the  companions  of 
Mohammed,  more  renowned  in  history  than  some  of  the 
earlier  sovereigns  who  reigned  in  this  capital  —  Almansor, 
Haroun  Alraschid,  and  Almamun.  Their  splendid  palaces, 
their  numerous  guards,  their  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
populousness  and  wealth  of  their  cities,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  the  western  nations 
in  the  same  age.  In  their  court  learning,  which  the  first 
Moslem  had  despised  as  unwarlike  or  rejected  as  profane, 
was  held  in  honor.^  The  khalif  Almamun  especially  was 
distinguished  for  his  patronage  of  letters ;  the  philosophical 
writings  of  Greece  were  eagerly  sought  and  translated ;  the 
stars  were  nambered,  the  course  of  the  planets  was  measured. 
The  Arabians  improved  upon  the  science  they  borrowed,  and 
returned  it  with  abundant  interest  to  Europe  in  the  commu- 
nication of  numeral  figures  and  the  intellectual  language  of 
algebra.^  Yet  the  merit  of  the  Abbassides  has  been  exagger- 
ated by  adulation  or  gratitude.  After  all  the  vague  praises 
of  hireling  poets,  which  have  sometimes  been  repeated  in 
Europe,  it  is  very  rare  to  read  the  history  of  an  eastern  sov- 
ereign unstained  by  atrocious  crimes.  No  Christian  govern- 
ment, except  perhaps  that  of  Constantinople,  exhibits  such  a 
series  of  tyrants  as  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad ;  if  deeds  of  blood, 
wrought  through  unbridled  passion  or  jealous  policy,  may 
challenge  the  name  of  tyranny.  These  are  ill  redeemed  by 
ceremonious  devotion  and  acts  of  trifling,  perhaps  ostentatious, 
humility,  or  even  by  the  best  attribute  of  Mohammedan 
princes  —  a  rigorous  justice  in  chastising  the  offences  of 
others.  Anecdotes  of  this  description  give  as  imperfect  a 
sketch  of  an  oriental  sovereign  as  monkish  chroniclers  some- 
times draw  of  one  in  Europe  who  founded  monasteries  and 


1  The  Arabian  writen  date  the  origin  PhOologloal  Axvangement  la  perhaps  a 

of  their  literature  (except  thoee  works  of  book  better  known ;  and  though  it  has 

Action  which  had  always  been  popular)  since  been  much  excelled,  was  one  of  the 

from  the  reign  of  Almansor,  a.d.  758.  first  contributions  in  our  own  language 

Abulpharagius,  p.  160 ;  Qibbon,  o.  52.  to  this  department,  in  which  a  great  deal 

*  Several  verj  recent  publications  con-  yet  remalus  for  the  oriental  scholars  of 

tain  interesting  details  on  Saracen  litera-  Europe.    Oasiri's  admirable  catalcwue  of 

ture ;    Berington's  Literary  History  of  Arabic  HS8.  In  the  Escurial  ouffht  oefore 

the  Middle  Ages.  Mill's  History  of  Mo<  this  to  have  been  followed  up  by  a  more 

hammedanism,  enap.  ▼!.,  Turner's  His-  accurate  examination  of  their  content! 

orv    cf    Bni^nd,    Tol.    1.      Harris's  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  0.Y9 
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obeyed  the  clergy ;  though  it  must  be  owned  that  the  former 
are  in  much  better  taste. 

Though  the  Abbassides  have  acquired  more  celebrity,  they 
never  attained  the  real  strength  of  their  predecessors.  Under 
the  last  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah,  one  command  was  obeyed 
almost  along  the  whole  diameter  of  the  known  world,  £rom 
the  banks  of  the  Sihon  to  the  utmost  promontory  of  PortugaL 
But  the  revolution  which  changed  the  succession  of  khalifa 
produced  another  not  less  important  A  fugitive  of  the  van- 
quished family,  by  name  Abdalrahman,  arrived  in  Spain 
and  the  Moslem  of  that  country,  not  sharing  in  the  prejudices 
Beparatton  which  had  Stirred  up  the  Persians  in  favor  of  the 
of  Spain  line  of  Abbas,  and  conscious  that  their  remote  sit- 
ff^d  Africa.  yj^oxiQ^  entitled  them  to  independence,  proclaimed 
him  khalif  of  Cordova.  There  could  be  little  hope  of  re- 
ducing so  distant  a  dependency;  and  the  example  was  not 
unlikely  to  be  imitated.  In  the  reign  of  Haroun  Alraschid 
two  principalities  were  formed  in  Africa  —  of  the  Aglabites, 
who  reigned  over  Tunis  and  Tripoli ;  and  of  the  Edrisites  in 
the  western  parts  of  Barbary.  These  yielded  in  about  a 
century  to  the  Fatimites,  a  more  powerful  dynasty,  who  after- 
wards established  an  empire  in  Egypt.^ 

The  loss,  however,  of  Spain  and  Africa  was  the  inevitable 
effect  of  that  immensely  extended  dominion,  which  their  sepa- 
ration alone  would  not  have  enfeebled.  But  other  revolutions 
Deoiine  of  awaited  it  at  home.  In  the  history  of  the  Abas- 
tbfl  khaUft.  gi(jeg  of  Bagdad  we  read  over  again  the  decline  of 
European  monarchies,  through  their  various  symptoms  of 
ruin ;  and  find  successive  analogies  to  the  insults  of  the  bar- 
barians towards  imperial  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  to  the  per- 
sonal insignificance  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  to  the  feu- 
dal usurpations  that  dismembered  the  inheritance  of  Charle- 
magne. 1.  Beyond  the  northeastern  frontier  of  the  Sar- 
acen empire  dwelt  a  warlike  and  powerful  nation  of  the 
Tartar  family,  who  defended  the  independence  of  Turkestan 
from  the  sea  of  Aral  to  the  great  central  chain  of  mountains. 
In  the  wars  which  the  khalifs  or  their  lieutenants  waged 
against  them  many  of  these  Turks  were  led  into  captivity,  and 
dispersed  over  the  empire.     Their  strength  and  courage  dis- 

1  Wot  these  xeTolatioDB,  which  it  Ib  not    Cardonnet  who  haa  made  ae  much  of 
vmj  eaij  to  fix  in  the  memorj,  ooneolt    them  as  the  sobjeot  would  bear. 
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iDguished  them  among  a  people  grown  eflTeminate  by  lux 
urj ;  and  that  jealousy  of  disaffection  among  hia  subjects  so 
natural  to  an  eastern  monarch  might  be  an  additional  motive 
with  the  khalif  Motassem  to  form  bodies  of  guards  out  of 
these  prisoners.  But  his  policy  was  fatally  erroneous.  More 
rude  and  even  more  ferocious  than  the  Arabs,  they  contemned 
the  feebleness  of  the  khalifate,  while  they  grasped  at  its 
riches.  The  son  of  Motassem,  Motawakkel,  was  murdered  in 
his  palace  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north ;  and  his  fate  re- 
vealed the  secret  of  the  empire,  that  the  choice  of  its  sover* 
eign  had  passed  to  their  slaves.  Degradation  and  death  were 
frequently  the  lot  of  succeeding  khalifs ;  but  in  the  East  the 
son  leaps  boldly  on  the  throne  which  the  blood  of  his  father 
has  stained,  and  the  prsetorian  guards  of  Bagdad  rarely  failed 
to  render  a  fallacious  obedience  to  the  nearest  heir  of  the 
house  of  Abbas.  2.  In  about  one  hundred  years  afler  the 
introduction  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  the  sovereigns  of  Bagdad 
sunk  almost  into  oblivion.  Al  Radi,  who  vdied  in  940,  was 
the  last  of  these  that  officiated  in  the  mosque,  that  command- 
ed the  forces  in  person,  that  addressed  the  people  fix)m  the 
pulpit,  that  enjoyed  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  royalty.^  But 
he  was  the  first  who  appointed,  instead  of  a  vizir,  a  new  offi- 
cer—  a  mayor,  as  it  were,  of  the  palace  —  with  the  title  of 
Emir  al  Omra,  commander  of  commanders,  to  whom  he  dele- 
gated by  compulsion  the  functions  of  his  office.  This  title 
was  usually  seized  by  active  and  martial  spirits ;  it  was  some- 
times hereditary,  and  in  effect  irrevocable  by  the  khalifs, 
whose  names  hardly  appear  after  this  time  in  Oriental  annals. 
3.  During  these  revolutions  of  the  palace  every  province 
successively  shook  off  its  allegiance ;  new  principalities  were 
formed  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  in  Khorasan 
and  Persia,  till  the  dominion  of  the  Conmiander  of  the  Faith- 
ful was  literally  confined  to  the  city  of  Bagdad  and  its  adja- 
cent territory.  For  a  time  some  of  these  princes,  who  had 
been  appointed  as  governors  by  the  khalifs,  professed  to  re- 
spect his  supremacy  by  naming  him  in  the  public  prayers  and 
upon  the  coin ;  but  these  tokens  of  dependence  were  ^udually 
obliterated.^ 

1  Abalfeda,    P    ^^>   Otbbon,  o.  62;  dlMii8Mdlaihe62Ddehapter  of  Gibbon, 

Modern  Unir.  Hist  toI.  li.    Al  Radi's  which  is,  in   itaeU;  a  compl«t0  philo- 

oomxnand  of  Um  amy  is  only  mentioned  aophleal  diasertation  upon  tbla  part  of 

by  the  laat  hliitorr 

*  Tlie  deoUna  of  the  Saiaeena  la  ftiUy 
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Such  Is  the  outline  of  Saracenic  history  for  three  centuries 
2^^,^^  ^  after  Mohammed ;  one  age  of  glorioas  conquest ;  a 
the  OxMk  second  of  stationary  but  rather  precarious  great- 
•™P*"'  ness ;  a  third  of  rapid  decline.  The  Greek  empire 
meanwhile  survived,  and  almost  recovered  firom  the  shock  it 
had  sustained.  Besides  the  decline  of  its  enemies,  several 
circumstances  may  be  enumerated  tending  to  its  preservation* 
The  maritime  province  of  Cilicia  had  been  overrun  by  the 
Mohammedans ;  but  between  this  and  the  Lesser  Asia  Mount 
Taurus  raises  its  massy  buckler,  spreading  as  a  natural  bul- 
wark from  the  sea-coast  of  the  ancient  Pamphylia  to  the  hilly 
district  of  Isauria,  whence  it  extends  in  an  easterly  direction, 
separating  the  Cappadocian  and  Cilician  plains,  and,  afler 
throwing  off  considerable  ridges  to  the  north  and  south,  con- 
nects itself  with  other  chains  of  mountains  that  penetrate  far 
into  the  Asiatic  continent.  Beyond  this  barrier  the  Saracens 
formed  no  durable  settlement,  though  the  armies  of  Alraschid 
wasted  the  country  as  far  as  the  HeUespont,  and  the  city  of 
Amorium,  in  Phrygia,  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Al  Motaa- 
sem.  The  position  of  Constantinople,  chosen  with  a  sagacity 
to  which  the  course  of  events  almost  gave  the  appearance  of 
prescience,  secured  her  from  any  immediate  danger  on  the 
side  of  Asia,  and  rendered  her  as  little  accessible  to  an  enemy 
as  any  city  which  valor  and  patriotism  did  not  protect.  Yet 
A.0. 668.  ^^  ^^  ^7^  ^^  Arabian  energy  she  was  twice  at- 
tacked  by  great  naval  armaments.  The  first  siege, 
or  rather  blockade,  continued  for  seven  years ;  the 
second,  though  shorter,  was  more  terrible,  and  her  walls,  as 
well  as  her  port,  were  actually  invested  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  khalif  Waled,  under  his  brother  Moslema.^  The 
final  discomfiture  of  these  assailants  showed  the  resisting  force 
of  the  empire,  or  rather  of  its  capital ;  but  perhaps  the  aban- 
donment of  such  maritime  enterprises  by  the  Saracens  may 
be  in  some  measure  ascribed  to  the  removal  of  their  metrop- 
olis from  Damascus  to  Bagdad.  But  the  Greeks  in  their 
turn  determined  to  dispute  the  command  of  the  sea.  By  pos- 
sessing the  secret  of  an  inextinguishable  fiie,  they  fought  on 
superior  terms ;  their  wealth,  perhaps  their  skill,  enabled  them 
to  employ  larger  and  better  appointed  vessels ;  and  they  ulti- 
mately expelled  their  enemies  from  the  islands  of  Crete  and 

1  (Hbbon,  0.  £8 
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Cypras.  Bj  land  they  were  less  desirous  of  encountering  the 
Moslem.  The  science  of  tactics  is  studied  by  the  pusillani- 
mous, like  that  of  medicine  by  the  sick ;  and  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  Leo  and  Constantine,  have  left  written  treatises  on 
the  art  of  avoiding  defeat,  of  protracting  contest,  of  resisting 
attack.^  But  this  timid  policy,  and  even  the  purchase  of  ar 
mistices  from  the  Saracens,  were  not  ill  calculated  for  the 
state  of  both  nations.  While  Constantinople  temporized. 
Bagdad  shook  to  her  foundations  ;  and  the  heirs  of  the  Roman 
name  might  boast  the  immortality  of  their  own  empire  when 
they  contemplated  the  dissolution  of  that  which  had  so  rapidly 
sprung  up  and  perished.  Amidst  all  the  crimes  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  Byzantine  government  —  and  its  history  is  but  a 
series  of  crimes  and  revolutions  —  it  was  never  dismembered 
by  intestine  war.  A  sedition  in  the  army,  a  tumult  in  the 
theatre,  a  conspiracy  in  the  palace,  precipitated  a  monarch 
irom  the  throne;  but  the  allegiance  of  Constantinople  was 
instantly  transferred  to  his  successor,  and  the  provinces  im- 
plicitly obeyed  the  voice  of  the  capital.  The  custom  too  of 
partition,  so  baneful  to  the  Latin  kingdoms,  and  which  was  not 
altogethor  unknown  to  the  Saracens,  never  prevailed  in  the 
Greek  empire.  It  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
as  vicious  indeed  and  cowardly,  but  more  wealthy,  more  en*' 
lightened,  and  far  more  secure  from  its  enemies  than  under 
the  first  successors  of  Heradius.  For  about  one  hundred 
years  preceding  there  had  been  only  partial  wars  with  the 
Mohainmedan  potentates;  and  in  these  the  emperors  seem 
gradually  to  have  gained  the  advantage,  and  to  have  become 
more  frequently  the  aggressors.  But  the  increasing  distrac- 
tions of  the  East  encouraged  two  brave  usurpers,  a.d. 
Nioephoms  Phocas  and  John  Zimisces,  to  attempt  W8-976. 
the  actual  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces.  They  carried 
the  Boman  arms  (one  may  use  the  term  with  less  reluctance 
than  usual)  over  Syria ;  Antioch  and  Aleppo  were  taken  by 
storm  ;  Damascus  submitted ;  even  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia, 
beyond  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  Euphrates,  were  added 
to  the  trophies  of  Zimisces,  who  unwillingly  spared  the  cap- 
ital of  the  khalifate.  From  such  distant  conquests  it  was 
expedient,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  withdraw;  but  Cilicia 

1  Gibbon,  0.  68.    Oonstantlne  Porphy-  wmkneM  and  oowaxtUoe,  and  pl«ailng 

roganitus,  in  hb  adTioe  to  bb  son  ai  Itself  In  petty  arts  to  elude  Um  xapadty 

to  the  administration  of  the  empire,  be-  or  dltlde  ttie  power  of  its  enmnlea 
tnys  a  mind  not  ashamed  to  eonfass 
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and  Antioch  were  permanently  restored  to  the  empire.  At 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
possessed  the  best  and  greatest  portion  of  the  modem  king- 
dom of  Naples,  a  part  of  Sicily,  the  whole  European  domin- 
ions of  the  Ottomans,  the  province  of  Anatolia  or  Asia 
Minor,  with  some  part  of  Syria  and  Armenia.^ 

These  successes  of  the  Greek  empire  were  certainly  much 
rather  due  to  the  weakness  of  its  enemies  than  to  any  revival 
of  national  courage  and  vigor ;  yet  they  would  probably  have 
Th«  Turk!     ^®°  more  durable  if  the  contest  had  been  only 

with  the  khalifate,  or  the  kingdoms  derived  from 
it  But  a  new  actor  was  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  Asiatic 
tragedy.  The  same  Turkish  nation,  the  slaves  and  captives 
from  which  had  become  arbiters  of  the  sceptre  of  Bagdad, 
passed  their  original  limits  of  the  laxartes  or  Sihon.  The 
sultans  of  Ghazna,  a  dynasty  whose  splendid  conquests  were 
of  very  short  duration,  had  deemed  it  politic  to  divide  the 
strength  of  these  formidable  allies  by  inviting  a  part  of  them 
into  Khorasan.  They  covered  that  fertUe  province  with 
their  pastoral  tents,  and  beckoned  their  compatriots  to  share 
^^^  the  riches  of  the  south.     The  Ghaznevides  fell 

conqaMtB.     the  earliest  victims ;  but  Persia,  violated  in  turn 

by  every  conqueror,  was  a  tempting  and  unresist- 
ing prey.  Togrol  Bek,  the  founder  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty 
of  Turks,  overthrew  the  family  of  Bowides,  who  had  long 
reigned  at  Ispahan,  respected  the  pageant  of  Mohammedan 
sovereignty  in  the  khalif  of  Bagdad,  embraced  with  all  his 
tribes  the  religion  of  the  vanquished,  and  commenced  the  at- 
tack upon  Christendom  by  an  irruption  into  Armenia.  His 
nephew  and  successor  Alp  Arslan  defeated  and  took  prisoner 

the  emperor  Homanus  Diogenes ;  and  the  conquest 

of  Asia  Minor  was  almost  completed  by  princes  oi 
the  same  family,  the  Seljukians  of  Rum,'  who  were  permitted 
by  Malek  Shah,  the  third  sultan  of  the  Turks,  to  foi*m  an  in- 
dependent kingdom.  Through  their  own  exertions,  and  the 
selfish  impolicy  of  rival  competitors  for  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  bartered  the  strength  of  the  empire  for  as- 
sistance, the  Turks  became  masters  of  the  Asiatic  cities  and 

1  Gibbon,  o.  62  and  68.    The  latter  of  cally,  aocordlng  to  the  order  of  time  bnt 

these  chapters  contains  as  luminous  a  phlloeophtcally,  aooording  to  their  i«la- 

sketch  of  the  condition  of  Greece  as  the  tlons. 

former  does  of  Saracenic  histoir.     In  *  Rdm,  i.  e.  country  of  ttio  Romam. 
each,  the  fkcts  are  not  grouped  hlstori- 
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fortified  passes ;  nor  did  there  seem  any  obstacle  to  the  inva* 
sion  of  Europe.^ 

In  this  state  of  jeopardy  the  Greek  empire  looked  for  aid 
to  the  nations  of  the  West,  and  received  it  in  fuller  The  first 
measure  than  was  expected,  or  perhaps  desired.  <'''"•***•• 
The  deliverance  of  Constantinople  was  indeed  a  very  second- 
ary object  with  the  crus^iders.  But  it  was  necessarily  in- 
cluded in  their  scheme  of  operations,  which,  though  they  all 
tended  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  must  commence  with 
the  first  enemies  that  lay  on  their  line  of  march.  The  Turks 
were  entirely  defeated,  their  capital  of  Nice  restored  to  the 
empire.  As  the  Franks  passed  onwards,  the  emperor 
.  Alexius  Comnenus  trod  on  their  footsteps.,  and  secured  to 
himself  the  fruits  for  which  their  enthusiasm  disdained  to 
wait  He  regained  possession  of  the  strong  places  on  the 
JEgesn  shores,  of  the  defiles  of  Bithynia,  and  of  the  entire 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  both  on  the  £uxine  and  Mediterranean 
seas,  which  the  Turkish  armies,  composed  of  cavalry  and 
unused  to  regular  warfare,  could  not  recover.^  So  much 
must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  the  first  crusade.  But  I 
think  that  the  general  effect  of  these  expeditions  has  been 
overrated  by  those  who  consider  them  as  having  permanently 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  power.  The  prognm  of 
Cliristians  in  Palestine  and  Syria  were  hardly  in  **»•  ^neiu. 
contact  with  the  Seljukian  kingdom  of  Rum,  the  only  ene- 
mies of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  that  their 
small  and  feeble  principalities,  engaged  commonly  in  defend- 
ing themselves  against  the  Mohammedan  princes  of  Meso- 
potamia, or  the  Fatimite  khalifs  of  Egypt,  could  obstruct  the 
arms  of  a  sovereign  of  Iconium  upon  the  Maeander  or  the 
Halys.  Other  causes  are  adequate  to  explain  the  equipoise 
in  which  the  balance  of  dominion  in  Anatolia  was  kept 
during  the  twelfth  century :  the  valor  and  activity  of  the  two 
Comneni,  John  and  Manuel,  especially  the  former ;  and  the 
frequent  partitions  and  internal  feuds,  through  which  the 
Seljukians  of  loonium,  like  all  other  Oriental  governments, 
became  incapable  of  foreign  aggression. 

But  whatever  obligation  might  be  due  to  the  first  crusaders 
from  the  Eastern  empire  was  cancelled  by  their  descend- 

1  OlbboQ,  6.  67 ;  De  Gnignet,  Hlit.  dei  wu  raaimezed  to  the  empira  dariof  tho 

HuDS^  t.  ii.  L  2.  reiffa  of  Alezini,  or  of  hl>  gmllant  loo 

*  It    does  not   teem  perfectly    clear  John  Comnenus.     Bat    the   doubt   !■ 

vlMther  the  am  coeit,  north  and  south,  hixdly  worth  nottcing. 
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ants  one  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  the  fourth  in  num- 
Oapcareof  ber  of  those  expeditions  was  turned  to  the  snb- 
b^eby^'  jugadon  of  Constantinople  itself.  One  of  those 
tbeiAdnc  domestic  revolutions  which  occur  perpetually  in 
Byzantine  history  had  placed  an  usurper  on  the  imperial 
throne.  The  lawful  monarch  was  condenmed  to  blindness 
and  a  prison ;  but  the  heir  escaped  to  recount  his  misfortunes 

^^  to  the  fleet  and  army  of  crusaders  assembled  in 
the  Dalmatian  port  of  Zara.  This  armament  had 
been  collected  for  the  usual  purposes,  and  through  the  usual 
motives,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  a  crusade ;  the  military 
force  chiefly  consisted  of  French  nobles ;  the  naval  was  sup- 
plied by  the  republic  of  Venice,  whose  doge  commanded 
personally  in  the  expedition.  It  was  not  apparently  consis- 
tent with  the  primary  object  of  retrieving  the  Christian 
afikirs  in  Palestine  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  a 
Christian  empire ;  but  the  temptation  of  punishing  a  faithless 
people,  and  the  hope  of  assistance  in  their  ^subsequent 
operations,  prevailed.  They  turned  their  prows  up  the 
Archipelago;  and,  notwithstanding  the  yast  population  and 
defensible  strength  of  Constantinople,  compelled  the  usurper 
to  fly,  and  the  citizens  to  surrender.  But  animosities  spring- 
ing from  religious  schism  and  national  jealousy  were  not 
likely  to  be  allayed  by  such  remedies ;  the  Greeks,  wounded 
in  their  pride  and  bigotry,  regarded  the  Intimate  emperor 
as  a  creature  of  their  enemies,  ready  to  sacrifice  their  church, 
a  stipulated  condition  of  his  restoration,  to  that  of  Rome.  In 
a  few  months  a  new  sedition  and  conspiracy  raised  another 
usurper  in  defiance  of  the  crusaders'  army  encamped  without 

.^^  the  walls.  The  siege  instantly  recommenced ;  and 
after  three  months  the  city  of  Constantinople  was 
taken  by  storm.  The  tale  of  pillage  and  murder  is  always 
uniform ;  but  the  calamities  of  ancient  capitals,  like  those 
of  the  great,  impress  us  more  forcibly.  Even  now  we  sym- 
pathize with  the  virgin  majesty  of  Constantinople,  dedced 
with  the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages,  and  resplendent  with 
the  monuments  of  Roman  empire  and  of  Grecian  art  Her 
populousness  is  estimated  beyond  credibility:  ten,  twenty, 
thirty-fold  that  of  London  or  Paris ;  certainly  &r  beyond  the 
united  capitals  of  all  European  kingdoms  in  that  age.^    In 

>  VillB  Hudouin  reckons  the  inhabit-    mil  nommee  oa  ping,  by  which  Oibbon 
ftnto  of  Oonttantinople  at  quatre  oenii    nndentanda  him  to  mean  men  of  a  mill- 
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.  magnificence  fihe  excelled  them  more  Uian  in  numbers ; 
instead  of  the  thatched  roofs,  the  mud  walls,  the  narrow 
streets,  the  pitiful  buildings  of  those  cities,  she  had  marble 
and  gilded  palaces,  churches  and  monasteries,  the  works  of 
skilful  architects,  through  nine  centuries,  graduallj  sliding 
from  the  severity  of  ancient  taste  into  the  more  various  and 
brilliant  combinations  of  eastern  fancy.^  In  the  libraries 
of  Constantinople  were  collected  the  remains  of  Grecian 
learning;  her  forum  and  hippodrome  were  decorated  with 
those  of  Grecian  sculpture ;  but  neither  would  be  spared  by 
undistinguishing  rapine ;  nor  were  the  chiefs  of  the  crusaders 
more  able  to  appreciate  the  loss  than  their  soldiery.  Four 
horses,  that  breathe  in  the  brass  of  Lysippus,  were  removed 
from  Constantinople  to  the  square  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice ; 
destined  again  to  become  the  trophies  of  war,  and  to  follow 
the  alternate  revolutions  of  conquest.  But  we  learn  from  a 
contemporary  Greek  to  deplore  the  fate  of  many  other  pieces 
of  sculpture,  which  were  destroyed  in  wantonness,  or  even 
coined  into  brass  money.' 

The  lawful  emperor  and  his  son  had  perished  in  the 
rebellion  that  gave  occasion  to  this  catastrophe;  purtition of 
and  there  remained  no  right  to  interfere  with  that  ***•  •n»pi»- 
of  conquest.  But  the  Latins  were  a  promiscuous  multitude, 
and  what  their  independent  valor  had  earned  was  not  to  be 
transferred  to  a  single  master.  Though  the  name  of  emperor 
seemed  necessary  for  the  government  of  Constantinople,  the 
unity  of  despotic  power  was  very  foreign  to  the  principles 
and  the  interests  of  the  crusaders.  In  &eir  selfish  schemes 
of  aggrandizement  they  tore  in  pieces  the  Greek  empire. 
One  fourth  only  was  allotted  to  the  emperor,  three  eighths 
were  the  share  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  the  remainder 
was  divided  among  the  chiefs.  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders 
obtained  the  imperial  title,  with  the  feudal  sovereignty  over 
the  minor  principalities.    A  monarchy  thus  dismembered  had 

Urj  age.    Le  Bean  allows  a  miUion  Ibr  latla  sunt  in  eA.  opare  meio  Ikbreflteta ! 

the  whole  popalation.    Gibbon,  toI.  xi.  quo  etiam  in  piatob  rel  in  -rlcis  opera 

p.  218.     We  should  probably  rate  Lon-  ad  spectandum  mlrabiUa !    Tsedium  est 

oon^  in  1204,  too  high  at  60,000  souls,  qoldem  magnum  recitare,  quanta  sit  iM 

Paris  had  been  enlarged  by  Philip  An-  opulentia    bonorum    umnium,  aurl    et 

f  nstus,  and  stood  on  more  ground  than  argenti  palliorum  muitiformlum,  saora- 

London.    Delamare  snr  la  Police,  t.  L  p.  rumque  reliquiarum.    Omni  etiam  tern- 

76.  poKj  naviglo  frequentl  cuncta  hominum 

1  0  quanta  oiTitas,  exclaims  Fulk  of  neceesaria  iUuo  afleruotur.    Pu  Chi  >«ii«. 

ehartres  a  hundred  years  before,  nobiUs  Scrip.  Rerum  Oallicarum,  t.  iy.  p.  S£i 

•I  dsoraa!  quot  monasteria  quotque  na-  *  Gibbon,  e.  00. 
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little  prospect  of  honor  or  durabilitj.  The  Latin  emperors 
of  Constantinople  were  more  contemptible  and  unfortunate, 
not  so  much  from  personal  character  as  political  weakness^ 
than  their  predecessors  ;  their  vassals  rebelled  against  sover- 
eigns not  more  powerful  than  themselves ;  the  Bulgarians,  a 
nation  who,  afler  being  long  formidable,  had  been  subdued  hy 
the  imperial  arms,  and  only  recovered  independence  on  the 
eve  of  the  Latin  conquest,  insulted  their  capital ;  the  Greeks 
TbeGneks  vlcwcd  them  with  silent  hatred,  and  hailed  the 
reoorer  Con-  dawning  deliverance  from  the  Asiatic  coast  On 
°^^  *  that  side  of  the  Bosphorus  the  Latin  usurpation 
was  scarcely  for  a  moment  acknowledged ;  Nice  became  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  dynasty,  who  reigned  with  honor  as  far  as 
the  Mseander ;  and  crossing  into  Europe,  after  having  estab- 
.^,        lished   their  dominion   throughout   Romania  and 

A.D.  1261.  ^.  .  11     :i      1         1       .    T       . 

other  provmces,  expelled  the  last  Latm  emperors 
from  Constantinople  in  less  than  sixty  years  from  its  capture. 

During  the  reign  of  these  Greeks  at  Nice  they  had  for- 
tunately httle  to  dread  on  the  side  of  their  former  enemies, 
and  were  generally  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Selju- 
kians  of  Iconium.  That  monarchy  indeed  had  sufficient  ob« 
jects  of  apprehension  for  itself.  Their  own  example  in 
inTMioiii  of  changing  the  upland  plains  of  Tartary  for  the  cul- 
Asia  by  the  tivated  vallcys  of  the  south  was  imitated  in  the 
KarismUiis,  thirteenth  century  by  two  successive  hordes  of 
northern  barbarians.  The  Earismians,  whose  tents  had 
been  pitched  on  the  lower  Oxus  and  Caspian  Sea,  availed 
themselves  of  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  power  to  establish 
their  dominion  in  Persia,  and  menaced,  though  they  did  not 
overthrow,  the  kingdom  of  Iconium.     A  more  tremendous 

storm  ensued  in  the  eruption  of  Moguls  under  the 
"  **"^*  sons  of  Zingis  Khan.  From  the  farthest  regions 
of  Chinese  Tartary  issued  a  race  more  fierce  and  destitute  of 
civilization  than  those  who  had  preceded,  whose  numbers  were 
told  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  whose  only  test  of  victory 
was  devastation.  All  Asia,  from  the  sea  of  China  to  the 
A.D  1218.  Kuxine,  wasted  beneath  the  locusts  of  the  north. 
A.D.  12?2.  They  annihilated  the  phantom  of  authority  which 
still  lingered  with  the  name  of  khalif  at  Bagdad.  They  re* 
duced  into  dependence  and  finally  subverted  the  Seljukian 
dynasties  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Iconium.  The  Turks  of  the 
latter  kingdom  betook  themselves  to  the  mountainous  country, 
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where  they  formed  several  petty  principalities,  which-  sub- 
sisted by  incursions  into  the  territory  of  the  Moguls  or  the 
Greeks.     The  chief  of  one  of  these,  named  0th-       ^^^ 
man,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  pene- 
trated into   the   province  of  Bithynia,  fix>m  which  his  pos 
terity  were  never  withdrawn.* 

The  empire  of  Constantinople  had  never  recovered  thf 
blow  it  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Latins.     Most 
of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  the  provinces  state  of°th6 
of  proper  Greece  from  Thessaly  southward,  were  2j*iJe 
still  possessed  by  those  invaders.     The  wealth  and 
naval  power  of  the  empire  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
maritime  republics  ;  Venice,  G^noa,  Pisa,  and  Barcelona  were 
enriched  by  a  commerce  which  they  carried  on  as  independent 
states  within  the  precincts  of  Constantinople,  scarcely  deign- 
ing to  solicit  the  permission  or  recognize  the  supremacy  of 
its  master.    In  a  great  battle  fought  under  the 
walls  of  the  city  between  the  Venetian  and  Geno- 
ese fleets,  the  weight  of   the  Roman  empire,  in  Gibbon's 
expression,  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  balance  of  these  opulent 
and  powerful  republics.     Eight  galleys  were  the  contribution 
of  the  emperor  Cantacuzene  to  his  Venetian  aUies ;  and  upon 
their  defeat  he  submitted  to  the  ignominy  of  excluding  them 
forever  from  trading  in  his  dominions.     Meantime  the  re- 
mains of  the  empire  in  Asia  were  seized  by  the  independent 
Turkish  dynasties,  of  which  the  most  illustrious,  ^^ 
that  of  the  Ottomans,  occupied  the  province  of  ottomftnt. 
Bithynia.      Invited  by  a  Byzantine  faction   into  ^'^'  ^**^* 
Europe,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they 
fixed  themselves  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  and  in 
the  thirty  years'  reign  of  Amurath  L  subdued,  with  little  re- 
sistance, the  province  of  Romania  and  the  small  Christian 
kingdoms  that  had  been  formed  on  the  lower  Danube.     Ba^ 
jazct,  the  successor  of  Amurath,  reduced  the  independent 
emirs  of  Anatolia  to  subjection,  and,  afler  long  threatening 
Constantinoplr^,  invested  it  by  sea  and  land.     The  Greeks 
called  loudly  upon  their  brethren  of  the  West  for 
aid  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom ;    '  ' 
but  the  flower  of  French  chivalry  had  been  slain  or  taken  in 
the  battle  of  Kicopolis  in  Bulgaria,*  where  the  king  of  Him- 

1  Be  Quignes,  Hist,  des  Ilaiu,  t.  Ul.  1.       *  The  Hangarisns  fled  In  this  battle 
16;  Olbbni,  o.  64  and  deserted  their  alliae,  «oo>rdiag  tft 
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garj,  notwithstanding  the  heroism  of  these  volunteers,  was 
entirely  defeated  bj  Bajazet  The  emperor  Manuel  left  his 
capital  with  a  faint  hope  of  exciting  the  courts  of  Europe  to 
some  decided  efforts  by  personal  representations  of  the  danger; 
and,  during  his  absence,  Constantinople  was  saved,  not  by  a 
fHend,  indeed,  but  by  a  power  more  formidable  to  her  ene- 
mies than  to  herself. 

The  loose  masses  of  mankind,  that,  without  laws,  agricul 
The  TartaM  *"^®'  ^^  fixed  dwellings,  overspread  the  vast  centra 
or  Moguls  regions  of  Asia,  have,  at  various  times,  been  im^ 
of  Timur.  pelled  by  necessity  of  subsistence,  or  through  the 
casual  appearance  of  a  commanding  genius,  upon  tlie  domain 
of  culture  and  civilization.  Two  principal  roads  connect  the 
nations  of  Tartary  with  those  of  the  west  and  south ;  the  one 
into  Europe  along  the  sea  of  Azoph  and  northern  coast  of 
the  Euxine ;  the  other  across  the  interval  between  the  Buk* 
harian  mountains  and  the  Caspian  into  Persia.  Four  times 
at  least  within  the  period  of  authentic  history  the  Scythian 
tribes  have  taken  the  former  course  and  poured  themselves 
into  Europe,  but  each  wave  was  less  effectual  than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  first  of  these  was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, for  we  may  range  those  rapidly  successive  migrations 
of  the  Gk)ths  and  Huns  together,  when  the  Roman  empire 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  only  boundary  of  barbarian  con* 
quest  was  the  Atlantic  ocean  upon  the  shores  of  Portugal. 
The  second  wave  came  on  with  the  Hungarians  in  the  tenth 
century,  whose  ravages  extended  as  far  as  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  France.  A  third  attack  was  sustained  from  the 
Moguls  under  the  children  of  Zingis  at  the  same  period  as 
that  which  overwhelmed  Persia.  The  Russian  monarchy 
was  destroyed  in  this  invasion,  and  for  two  hundred  years 
that  great  country  lay  prostrate  imder  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars. 
As  they  advanced,  Poland  and  Hungary  gave  little  opposi 
tion;  and  the  farthest  nations  of  Europe  were  appalled  by 
the  tempest.  But  Germany  was  no  longer  as  she  had  been 
in  the  anarchy  of  the  tenth  century ;  the  Moguls  were  un- 

tbe  Mdmoires  de  BouLiieautf  e.  26.    But  Terr  high  price.    Many  of  eminent  bfartti 

I^iflsart,  who  seems  a  ftlrer  authority,  and  merit  were  put  to  death ;   a  late 

mpates  the  defeat  to  the  raehness  of  the  from  which  Boncicaut  was  sared  by  the 

■French.    Part  It.  oh.  79.    The  count  do  interfiirence  of  the  count  de  Nepers,  who 

Nevers  (Jean  Sans  Penr,  afterwards  duke  might  better  himself  have  perished  with 

of  Burgundy),    who    commanded    the  honor  on  ttiat  oocaiiion  than  surriTed  to 

French,  was  made  prisoner  with  others  plunge  his  counti^  into  civil  war  and  hit 

of  the  roval  blood,  and  zanaomed  at  a  name  into  inihmy 
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used  to  resistance,  and  stiU  less  inclined  to  regular  warfare ; 
tbey  retired  before  the  emperor  Frederic  11^  and  the  utmost 
points  of  their  western  invasion  were  the  cities  of  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
Lignitz  in  Silesia  and  Neustadt  in  Austria.  In  '  ' 
the  fourth  and  last  aggression  of  the  Tartars  their  progress 
in  Europe  is  hardly  perceptible;  the  Moguls  of  Timur^s 
army  could  only  boast  the  destruction  of  Azoph  and  the  pil- 
lage of  some  Russian  provinces.  Timur,  the  sovereign  of 
these  Moguls  and  founder  of  their  second  dynasty,  which  has 
been  more  permanent  and  celebrated  than  that  of  Zingis,  had 
been  the  prince  of  a  small  tribe  in  Transoxiana,  between  the 
Gihon  and  Sirr,  the  doubtful  frontier  of  settled  and  pastoral 
nations.  His  own  energy  and  the  weakness  of  his  neighbors 
are  sufficient  to  explain  the  revolution  he  effected.  Like 
former  conquerors,  Togrol  Bek  and  Zingis,  he  chose  the  road 
through  Persia ;  and,  meeting  little  resistance  from  the  dis- 
ordered governments  of  Asia,  extended  his  empire  on  one 
side  to  the  Syrian  coast,  while  by  successes  still  more  re- 
nowned, though  not  belonging  to  this  place,  it  reached  on  the 
other  to  the  heart  of  Hindostan.  In  his  old  age  the  restless- 
ness of  ambition  impelled  him  against  the  Turks  of  Anatolia. 
Bajazet  hastened  from  the  siege  of  Constantinople  to  a  more 
perilous  contest :  his  defeat  and  captivity  in  the  j^^^^  ^ 
plains  of  Angora  clouded  for  a  time  the  Ottoman  Bisjaxet. 
crescent,  and  preserved  the  wreck  of  the  Greek  ^'^' 
empire  for  fifty  years  longer. 

The  Moguls  did  not  improve  their  victory ;  in  the  western 
parts  of  Asia,  as  in  Hindostan,  Timur  was  but  a  ])angerof 
barbarian  destroyer,  though  at  Samarcand  a  sov-  constonti- 
ereign  and  a  legislator.     He  gave  up  Anatolia  to  "**'*  ** 
the  sons  of  Bajazet ;  but  the  unity  of  their  power  was  broken ; 
and  the  Ottoman  kingdom,  like  those  which  had  preceded, 
experienced  the  evils  of  partition  and  mutual  animosity. 
For  about  twenty  years  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the 
Greeks  of  recovering  part  of  their  losses ;   but  they  were 
incapable  of  making  the  best  use  of  this  advantage,  and, 
though  they  regained  possession  of  part  of  Romania,  did  not 
extirpate  a  strong  Turkish  colony  that  held  the  city  of  Galli- 
poli  in  the  Chersonesus.  When  Amurath  11.,  there-    ^  j^^i 
fore,  reunited  under  his  vigorous  sceptre  the  Otto- 
man monarchy,  Constantinople  was  exposed  to  another  si^e 
and  to  fresh  losses.    Her  walls,  however,  repelled  the  enemy ; 

▼OL.  I.  —  M.  89 
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and  during  the  reign  of  AmnnUh  she  had  leisure  to  repeat 
those  signfllft  of  di:»tresA  which  the  princes  of  Christendom 
refu>ed  to  observe.  The  situation  of  Europe  was,  indeed, 
sufficiently  inau>picious ;  France,  the  original  country  of  the 
crusad(;s  and  of  chi^'dry,  was  involved  in  foreign  and  domestic 
war ;  while  a  schism,  apparently  intemrinable,  rent  the  bosom 
of  the  Latin  church  and  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  only 
power  that  could  unite  and  animate  it^  disciples  in  a  religious 
war.  Even  when  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  best  disposed  to 
rescue  Constantinople  fh>m  destruction,  it  was  rather  as 
masters  than  as  allies  that  they  would  interfere ;  their  ungen- 
erous bigotry,  or  rather  pride,  dictated  the  submission  of  her 
church  and  the  renunciation  of  her  favorite  article  of  dis- 
tinctive faith.  The  Greeks  yielded  with  reluctance  and 
insincerity  in  the  council  of  Florence;  but  soon  rescinded 
their  treaty  of  union.  Ugenius  IV.  procured  a  short  divert 
. «  1^^       sion  on  the  side  of  Hungary ;  but  after  the  un- 

fortunate  battle  of  Warna  the  Hungarians  were 
abundantly  employed  in  self-defence. 

The  two  monarchies  which  have  successively  held  their 
seat  in  the  city  of  Constantine  may  be  contrasted  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  decline.  In  the  present  day  we  anticipate, 
with  an  assurance  that  none  can  deem  extravagant,  the  ap- 
proaching subversion  of  the  Ottoman  power ;  but  the  signs 
of  internal  weakness  have  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
memberment of  provinces;  and  the  arch  of  dominion,  that 
long  since  has  seemed  nodding  to  its  fall  and  totters  at  every 
blast  of  the  north,  still  rests  upon  the  landmarks  of  ancient 
conquest,  and  spans  the  ample  regions  from  Bagdad  to  Bel- 
grade. Far  different  were  the  events  that  preceded  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Greek  empire.  Every  province  was  in  turn 
subdued  —  every  city  opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror :  the 

limbs  were  lopped  off  one  by  one ;  but  the  pulse 
^^  ^"'  still  beat  at  the  heart,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Ro- 
man name  was  ultimately  confined  to  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople. Before  Mahomet  IL  planted  his  cannon  against  them, 
he  had  completed  every  smaller  conquest  and  deprived  the 
expiring  empire  of  every  hope  of  succor  or  delay.  It  was 
necessary  that  Constantinople  should  fall ;  but  the  magnani- 
mous resignation  of  her  emperor  bestows  an  honor  upon  her 
4.».  1468.       ^^  which  her  prosperity  seldom  eamecL    The 

long  deferred  but  inevitable  moment  arrived ;  and 
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the  last  of  the  Csesars  (I  will  not  say  of  the  Palaeologi)  folded 
round  him  the  imperial  mantle,  and  remembered  the  name 
which  he  represented  in  the  dignity  of  heroic  death.  It  is 
thus  that  the  intellectual  principle,  when  enfeebled  by  disease 
or  age,  ia  found  to  rally  its  energies  in  the  presence  of  deaths 
and  pour  the  radiance  of  unclouded  reason  around  the  last 
struggles  of  dissolution. 

Though  the  fate  of  Constantinople  had  been  protracted 
beyond  all  reasonable  expectation,  the  actual  intel-  ^i^^q^ 


ex 


ligence  operated  like  that  of  sudden  calamity,  eit^  by  it 
A  sentiment  of  consternation,  perhaps  of  self-  **  ""''** 
repit>ach,  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  Christendom.  There 
seemed  no  longer  anything  to  divert  the  Ottoman  armies 
from  Hungary ;  and  if  Hungary  should  be  subdued,  it  was 
evident  that  both  Italy  and  the  G^erman  empire  were  exposed 
to  invasion.^  A  general  union  of  Christian  powers  was  re- 
quired to  withstand  this  common  enemy.  But  the  popes, 
who  had  so  oflen  armed  them  against  each  other,  wcisted  their 
spiritual  and  political  counsels  in  attempting  to  restore  una- 
nimity. War  was  proclaimed  against  the  Turks  at  the  diet 
of  Frankfort,  in  1454 ;  but  no  efforts  were  made  to  carry  the 
menace  into  execution.  No  prince  could  have  sat  on  the  im- 
perial throne  more  unfitted  for  the  emergency  than  Frederic 
lU. ;  his  mean  spirit  and  narrow  capacity  exposed  him  to  the 
contempt  of  mankind  —  his  avarice  and  duplicity  ensured  the 
hatred  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  During  the  papacy  of  Pius 
n.,  whose  heart  was  thoroughly  engaged  in  this  legitimate 
crusade,  a  more  specious  attempt  was  made  by  convening  an 
European  congress  at  Mantua.  Almost  all  the  sovereigns 
attended  by  their  envoys;  it. was  concluded  that  50,000  men- 
at-arms  should  be  raised,  and  a  tax  levied  for  three       

years  of  one  tenth  from  the  revenues  of  the  clergy, 

one  thirtieth  from  those  of  the  laity,  and  one  twentieth  from 

the  capital  of  the  Jews.^    Pius  engaged  to  head  this  arma- 

'  1  Sire  Tineitur  Hangaria.  tlT*  ooaflte        <  Spondsniu.     Neither  Charles  YTI. 

hingitar  Turcis,   iieqae    Italia    neque  nor  ereti  PhiUp  of  BniipiDdy,  who  had 

Bermanla  tuta  erit,  neque  satis  Rheniu  made  the  loudest  professions,  and  pledged 

Galloe  secnros  reddet.     JBa.   Sylr.    p.  himself  in  a  &ntastio  pageant  at  his 

678.    This  is  part  of  a  discoarse  pro-  ooart,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Constan 

nounced  hy  ^neas  Sylrins  hefbre  the  tinople,  to  undertake  this  crusade,  were 

diet  of  Fnnkfcrt;  which,  though  too  sincere  in  their  promises.     The  former 

declamatory,  like  most  of  his  writings,  pretended  apprehensions  of  InTasion  fh>m 

is  an  Interesting  illustration  of  the  state  England,  as  an  excuse  for  sending  no 

of  Bui  ope  and  of  the  hnpression  pro-  troops;  which,  considering  the  eituation 

duced  by  that  calamity.     Spondanus,  of  Ebgland  in  1450,  was  a  bold  attempt 

ad  ann.  14M,  has  glyeu  large  eztraots  upon  the  cx«dulity  of  mankind 
from  this  oration 
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metit  in  per«m ;  bat  when  he  appeared  next  jemr  at  Anoooa, 
the  appointed  place  of  embarkation,  the  princes  had  failed  in 
all  their  promides  of  men  and  mooej,  and  he  found  onlj  a 
headlong  crowd  of  adventurers,  destitute  of  eTery  necessary, 
and  expecting  to  be  fed  and  paid  at  the  pope's  expense.  It 
was  not  b J  such  a  bodj  that  Mahomet  could  be  expelled  fiom 
Constantinople.  If  the  Christian  sovereigns  had  given  a 
steady  and  sincere  cooperation^  the  contest  would  still  have 
iwtitatioo  of  been  arduous  and  uncertain.  In  the  earl  j  cnisadet 
jmiOmgim.  ^^  superiorilj  of  arms,  of  skill,  and  even  of  din- 
dpline,  had  been  unifonnlj  on  the  side  of  Europe.  But  the 
pre.^nt  circum-itances  were  far  hxmi  similar.  An  institution, 
begun  by  the  first  and  perfected  by  the  second  Amurath,  had 
given  to  the  Turkish  armies  what  their  enemies  still  wanted, 
miliiary  subordination  and  veteran  experience.  Aware,  as  it 
seems,  of  the  real  superioritj  of  Europeans  in  war,  these 
sultans  selected  the  stoutest  jouths  from  their  Bulgarian,  Ser* 
vian,  or  Albanian  captives,  who  were  educated  in  habits  of 
martial  discipline,  and  formed  into  a  regular  force  with  the 
name  of  Janizanes.  Ai%er  conquest  had  put  an  end  to  per* 
sonal  captivity,  a  tax  of  every  fifth  male  child  was  reused 
upon  the  Christian  population  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
arm  of  Europe  was  thus  turned  upon  herself;  ^d  the  west- 
em  nations  mu:it  have  contended  with  troops  of  hereditary 
robustness  and  intrepidity,  whose  emulous  enthusiasm  for  the 
country  that  had  adopted  them  was  controlled  by  habitual  obe- 
dience to  their  commanders.' 


>  Id  Um  loDf  Anftltniation  of  Mmm   Inrifht  Into  Snropflui  pcrfitkt;  and  hli 
Sylvias  befort  Um  diet  of  Fimnklbrt  In    rimwt  mn  nraally  clear  aad    teofliblo 


1464.    bo    hao    tfao    toUowiag  eontnot    Though  not  ao  leuned  m  lomo  popco,  ho 
betwoon  the  Boropcftn  ond  TiuUoh  milU    know  mneh  iMtfcer  what  wu  going  Ibr- 


tia ;  a  good  apeclmen  of  the  aiiifieo  with  ward  In  hJa  own  time.    Bnt  the  Tanlty 

which  an  ingraiooe  oimtor  can  di«gnfM  of  dlAplaying  fab  eloqnenoe  betrayed  htm 

the  troth,  while  be  leenui  to  be  etating  into  a  etrange  ibUy,  when  lieaddieBaed  a 

it    moet   predeely.     Con&ramne  nune  Tory  long  letter  to  Mahomet  II.,  ezplain- 

Turcoe  et  Toe  inrioem ;  et  qnld  epermn-  ing  the  CathoUo  fldth,  and  nzglng  him  to 

dum  dt  si  com  illit  pngnrtU,  examine-  be  baptiaed  ;  In  which  eaae,  ao  far  firom 

mns.    Vofi  nati  ad  arma,  illi  tracti.    Voa  prBoching  a  enuade  against  the  Tnrka, 

armati.  IIU  inermea ;  Toa  gladioe  Teraatia,  he  would  gladly  make  uae  of  their  power 

nil  caltria  ntantor ;  Toa  baliataa  tenditia,  to  leeoter  the  righta  of  the  ehnrch.  Some 

Illi  arena  trahant ;  Toa  lorlc«  thoraeea-  of  hia   indneementa   are  enriona,  and 

qoe  protegant,  llloa  eolcitia  tegit ;  to«  moat,  if  made  pnbllc,  haTo  been  highly 

eqaoa  nwltia,  iUi  ab  eqnia  regontur ;  voa  natifylDg    to  hia  friend    Frederic    III. 

Dobilea  in  bellnm  dadtia,  illi  aerroa  ant  Qnippe  nt  arWtramnr,  al   Chriatianna 

artlfloea  cogunt,  frc.  frc.  p.  686.     Thia,  fUaaee,  mortno  Ladii>lao  UngariiB  et  Bo< 

bowoTer,  bad  little  efliKt  npon  the  hear-  hemija  rege,  nemo  pmter  te  ana  regoa 

era,  who  wera  better  Jodgea  of  military  fuiaaet  admtna.    Spetaaaent  Ungarl  posf 

aflUra  tttan  the  aeeretary  of  Frederic  III.  dlntuma  beUomm  mala  anb  too  regim- 

Plna  II.,  or  iBoeaa  Bvlnna,  waa  a  Urely  Ine  pooem,  et  llloa  Bohemi  aecoti  raia- 

wiiter  and   a  akilfoi  intrljguer.     Long  aent;  aed  cnm  eaaea  noatrn  religion  la 

MpafloDoa  had  given  him  a  oonalderable  hoatia,  elegemnt  Ungarl,  fro.  Kplat.  8M. 
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Yet  forty  years  after,  the  fall  of  Constantiiiople,  at  the  epoch 
of  Charles  VIII.'s  expedition  into  Italy,  the  just  gospension  of 
apprehensions  of  European  statesmen  might  have  the  ottoman 
gradually  subsided.  Except  the  Morea,  Negropont,  *>*»*"«■*•• 
and  a  few  other  unimportant  conquests,  no  real  progress  had 
been  made  by  the  Ottomans.  Mahomet  11.  had  been  kept  at 
bay  by  the  Hungarians ;  he  had  been  repulsed  with  some 
i^mominy  by  the  knights  of  St  John  from  the  island  of 
Rliodes.  A  petty  chieftain  defied  this  mighty  conqueror  for 
twenty  years  in  the  mountains  of  Epirus;  and  the  perse- 
vering courage  of  his  desultory  warfare  with  such  trifling 
resources,  and  so  little  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  may 
justify  the  exaggerated  admiration  with  which  his  contem- 
poraries honored  the  name  of  Scanderbeg.  Once  only  the 
crescent  was  displayed  on  the  Calabrian  coast; 
but  the  city  of  Otranto  remained  but  a  year  in  ^'"' 
the  possession  of  Mahomet.  On  his  death  a  disputed  suc- 
cession involved  his  children  in  civil  war.  Bs^azet,  the 
eldest,  obtained  the  victory;  but  his  rival  brother  Zizim 
fled  to  Rhodes,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  France, 
and  afterwards  to  Rome.  Apprehensions  of  this  exiled 
prince  seem  to  have  dictated  a  pacific  policy  to  the  leignmg 
sultan,  whose  character  did  not  possess  the  usual  erergy  of 
Ottoman  sovereigns. 
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W«Uttior  dMClOTgy^ttiSoiiitcf — Biien»eliiD«Dti  on  FiffhriMHril  Piopcty— 
Clwir  Jarfadlction  —  ftrbitntive — ooereiTe  —  their  politicAl  Power — Soprema^ 
of  th«  Ciown  —  Chftrlenuigiic  —  Change  aAcr  hia  Death,  and  KncitiachoieDts  ct 
the  Chareh  io  the  ninth  Centnrjr  —  Primacy  of  tlie  See  of  Rome  —  its  earlj  Stags 
—Qregorj  I.  —  Council  of  Franldbrt  —  lki«e  Decretals — Progresf  of  Papal  An- 
tbority  —  Efleeta  of  ExcomnionicatfOD  —  LoChaire  —  State  of  the  Chnreh  in  the 
tenth  Ccntory  —  Harriage  of  Priests  —  Simony  —  Epiivopal  Elections  —  Imperial 
Authority  over  the  Popes  —  Diiiputes  eoncemiog  Inrestitures  —  Orrgory  VII.  and 
Henry  IV.  —  Concordat  of  Calixtns  —  Elertioa  by  Cliapters  —  general  System  of 
Oregonr  VII. —  Progress  of  Papal  Csnrpationi  ia  the  tvelflh  Centoiy  —  ImMH 
cant  lu. — his  Cliaracter  and  Sclwmea. 

At  the  irruption  of  the  northern  invaders  into  the  Roman 
conpire  thej  found  the  clergy  akeadj  endowed  with  extensive 
possessions.  Besides  the  spontaneous  oblations  upon  which 
the  ministers  of  the  Christian  church  had  origin- 
the  ehnieh  oUj  Subsisted,  thej  had  obtained,  even  under  the 
*"*"**»•  pagan  emperors,  bj  concealment  or  connivance  — 
for  the  Roman  law  did  not  permit  a  tenure  of 
lands  in  mortmain  —  certain  immovable  estates,  the  revenues 
of  which  were  applicable  to  their  own  maintenance  and  that 
of  the  poor.^  These  indeed  were  precarious  and  liable  to 
confiscation  in  times  of  persecution.  But  it  was  among  the 
first  effects  of  the  conversion  of  Constantine  to  give  not  only 
a  security,  but  a  legal  sanction,  to  the  territorial  acquisitions 
of  the  church.  The  edict  of  Milan,  in  313,  rec<^izes  the 
actual  estates  of  ecclesiastical  corporations.^  Another,  pub- 
lished in  321,  grants  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  the 
power  of  bequeathing  their  property  to  the  church.*     His 

1  Oiannona,  Istoria  di  Napoll,  1.  U.  o.    tion ;   but  a  eomparison  of  th«  fhiw 
S;  Gibbon,  e.  16  and  e.  a);  F.  PanPs    seems  to  Justify  my  text. 
Treatise  on  Benefices,  c.  4.     The  last       *Oiannone;   Gibbon,  nU  mpm;   W 
writer  does  not  wholly  oonflrm  this  pod-    Paul,  e.  6. 

•Idem. 
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own  liberality  and  that  of  his  successors  set  an  example 
which  did  not  want  imitators.  Passing  rapidly  from  a  con- 
dition of  distress  and  persecution  to  the  summit  of  prosperity, 
the  church  degenerated  as  rapidly  from  her  ancient  purity, 
and  forfeited  the  respect  of  future  ages  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  she  acquired  the  blind  veneration  of  her  own.  Gov  • 
etousness,  especially,  became  almost  a  characteristic  vice. 
Valentinian  L,  in  370,  prohibited  the  clergy  from  receiving 
the  bequests  of  women  —  a  modification  more  discreditable 
than  any  general  law  could  have  been.  And  several  of  the 
fathers  severely  reprobate  the  prevailing  avidity  of  their 
con  temporaries.* 

The  devotion  of  the  conquering  nations,  as  it  was  still  less 
enlightened  than  that  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  jncnjaaed 
80  was  it  still  more  munificent.  They  left  indeed  after  ita 
the  worship  of  Hesus  and  Taranis  in  their  forests ;  ■^**^*™®"' 
but  they  retained  the  elementary  principles  of  that  and  of  all 
barbarous  idolatry,  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  priesthood, 
a  credulity  that  seemed  to  invite  imposture,  and  a  confidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  gifts  to  expiate  offences.  Of  this  temper  it 
is  undeniable  that  the  ministers  of  religion,  influenced  prob- 
ably not  so  much  by  personal  covetousness  as  by  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  their  order,  took  advantage.  Many  of  the  pecu- 
liar and  prominent  characteristics  in  the  faith  and  discipline 
of  those  ages  appear  to  have  been  either  introduced  or  sedu- 
lously promoted  for  the  purposes  of  sordid  fitiud.  To  those 
purposes  conspired  the  veneration  for  relics,  the  worship  of 
images,  the  idolatry  of  saints  and  martyrs,  the  religious  in> 
violability  of  sanctuaries,  the  consecration  of  cemeteries,  but, 
above  all,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  masses  for  the  relief 
of  the  dead.  A  creed  thus  contrived,  operating  upon  the 
minds  of  barbarians,  lavish  though  rapacious,  and  devout 
though  dissolute,  naturaUy  caused  a  torrent  of  opulence  to . 
pour  in  upon  the  church.  Donations  of  land  were  contin- 
ually made  to  the  bishops,  and,  in  still  more  ample  proportion, 
to  the  monastic  foundations.  These  had  not  been  very 
numerous  in  the  West  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
when  Benedict  established  his  celebrated  rule.^  A  more 
remarkable  show  of  piety,  a  more  absolute  seclusion  from 

1  OlaDnnone,  ubl  gupn ;  F.  Paul,  c.  6.    lime  Disconra  sur  THIat.  Eceltelutlqiw 
>  Giannone,  1.  iii.  o.  6 ;  1.  !▼.  c.  12 ;    Muratori,  Diaaort  66. 
Tieatiw  od  Beneflceif  o.  8;  Fleuxy,  Huife- 
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the  world,  forms  more  impressive  and  edifying  prayers  and 
masses  more  constantly  repeated,  gave  to  the  professed  in 
tliese  institutions  an  advantage,  in  public  esU  em,  over  tho 
secular  clergy. 

The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  never  received  any  territorial 
endowment  by  law,  either  under  the  Roman  empire  or  the 
kingdoms  erected  upon  its  ruins.  But  the  voluntary  munifi- 
cence of  princes,  as  well  as  their  subjects,  amply  supplied  the 
place  of  a  more  universal  provision.  Large  private  estates, 
or,  as  they  were  termed,  patrimonies,  not  only  within  their 
own  dioceses,  but  sometimes  in  distant  countries,  sustained 
the  dignity  of  the  principal  sees,  and  especially  that  of  Rome.^ 
The  French  monarchs  of  the  first  dynasty,  the  Carlovingian 
family  and  their  great  chief,  the  Saxon  line  of  emperors,  the 
kings  of  England  and  Leon,  set  hardly  any  bounds  to  their 
liberality,  as  numerotis  charters  still  extant  in  diplomatic 
collections  attesL  Many  churches  possessed  seven  or  eight 
thousand  mansi ;  one  with  but  two  Uiousand  passed  for  only 
indifferently  rich.'  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  many  of 
these  donations  are  of  lands  uncultivated  and  unappropriated. 
The  monasteries  acquired  legitimate  riches  by  the  culture  of 
these  deserted  tracts  and  by  the  prudent  management  of  their 
revenues,  which  were  less  exposed  to  the  ordinary  means  of 
dissipation  than  those  of  the  laity.  Their  wealth,  continually 
accumulated,  enabled  them  to  become  the  regular  purchasers 
of  landed  estates,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
when  the  fiefs  of  the  nobility  were  constantly  in  the  market 
for  sale  or  mortgage.^ 

If  the  possessions  of  ecclesiastical  communities  had  all 
BoDMtimM  ^^^  as  fiurly  earned,  we  could  find  nothing  in 
improperij  them  to  reprehend.  But  other  sources  of  w^th 
•cquiwd.  yfCYe  less  pure,  and  they  derived  their  wealth  from 
many  sources.  Those  who  entered  into  a  monastery  threw 
frequently  their  whole  estates  into  the  conmion  stock ;  and 
even  the  children  of  rich  parents  were  expected  to  make  a 
donation  of  land  on  assuming  the  cowL  Some  gave  their 
property  to  the  church  before  entering  on  military  expedi- 
tions; gifls  were  made  by  some  to  take  effect  sdfter  their 
lives,  and  bequests  by  many  in  the  terrors  of  dissolution. 

1  St.  Maio,  t.  i.  p.  281 ;  GUnnone,  L       *  Maifttori,  Dissert.  65;  Da  Cange   ▼ 
r,  e.  12  Bremas. 

•  Sohmldt,  t.  U.  p.  205.  *  Heeren,  Bsmi  snr  1m  Grofndes,  p 

166 ;  Sohmidt,  t.  Ui.  p.  296. 
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Eyen  those  legacies  to  charitable  purposes,  which  the  clergy 
could  with  more  decency  and  speciousness  recommend,  and 
of  which  the  administration  was  generally  confined  to  them, 
were  frequently  applied  to  their  own  benefit.^  They  failed 
not,  above  all,  to  inculcate  upon  the  wealthy  sinner  that  no 
atonement  could  be  so  acceptable  to  Heaven  as  liberal  presents 
to  its  earthly  delegates.^  To  die  without  allotting  a  portion 
of  worldly  wealth  to  pious  uses  was  accounted  ahnost  like 
suicide,  or  a  refusal  of  the  last  sacraments ;  and  hence  intes- 
tacy passed  for  a  sort  of  fraud  upon  ther  church,  which  she 
punished  by  taking  the  administration  of  the  deceased's  effects 
into  her  own  hands.  This,  however,  was  peculiar  to  England, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  case  there  only  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  to  that  of  Edward  IIL,  when  the  bishop  took  a 
portion  of  the  intestate's  personal  estate  for  the  advantage  of 
the  church  and  poor,  instead  of  distributing  it  among  his 
next  of  kin.'  The  canonical  penances  imposed  upon  repent- 
ant offenders,  extravagantly  severe  in  themselves,  were  com- 
muted for  money  or  for  immovable  possessions  —  a  fertile 
though  scandalous  source  of  monastic  wealth,  which  the  popes 
afterwards  diverted  into  their  own  coffers  by  the  usage  of 
dispensations  and  indulgences/  The  church  lands  enjoyed 
an  immunity  from  taxes,  though  not  in  general  from  military 
service,  when  of  a  feudal  tenure.'^  But  their  tenure  was 
frequently  in  what  was  called  frankalmoign,  without  any 
obl^ation  of  service.     Hence  it  became  a  customary  fraud 

1  Prlm6  sacTifl  pastorlbxu  date  est  fk-  benter,  et  udentiBilmo  uiimo  «go  ao- 

enltas,  at  hmeditetis  portto  in  paaperw  cepi. 

•t    egenos    dlspeiiger^tar;   sed    Moslm  >S«lden,  toI.  ill.  p.  1676:    PrynDe^a 

eeclesUa  qnoque  In  paopemm  oensuxn  ConstitntionB,  toI.  Ui.  p.  18;  Blaokstona, 

Tenerant,  atque  intestetn  gentia  mens  toI.  ii.  chap.  82.    In  France  the  lord  or 

eredita  est  prooliTlor  in  eae  Aitura  ftilme :  the  flef  seems  to  hare  taken  the  whole 

qnft  ez  re  pingnius  illarum  patrimoninm  spoil.    Dn  Gange,  t.  Intestetos. 

eraslt.    Inim6  episcopi  ipsi  in  rem  suam  *  Mnratori,  JMssert.  68. 

ejosmodi  eoDSuetadinem  interdnm  con-  *  Palgrave  has  shown  that  the  Anglo- 

Tertebant:   ao    tributnm    CTasit,   qnod  Saxon  clergy  were  not  exempt,  originally 

antea  pii  moris  tait.    Mnratori,  Antiqai-  at  least,  flrom  the  trinoda  necfssitas  {m> 

tetes  ItaUsB,  t.  t.  Dissert.  67.  posed  on  all  alodial  proprietors.    They 

*  Muratorl,    Dissert.    67    (Antiquit.  were  better  treated  on  the  Continent j 

Italie,  t.  T.  p.  1065K  has  preserved  a  and  Bonilkoe  exclaims  that  in  no  part  of 

euilous  charter  of  an  Italian  count,  who  the  world  was  such  serritude  imposed  on 

declares   that,  stmek    with   reflections  the  church  as  among  the  English.    Eng- 

upon  his    sinfbl    state,  he  had   taken  lish  Commonwealth,  i.  158.    But  when 

counsel  with  certain  rellgioas  how  he  we  look  at  the  charters  collected  in  Kem- 

Bhould  atone  for  his  offences.    Aooepto  ble's  Codex  DIplomaticus  (most  or  near- 

eonsilio  ab   lis,  exoepto  si  rennndare  ly  all  of  them  in  Ikror  of  the  church), 


snculo  poesero,  nullum  esse  melius  inter  we  shall  hardly  think  they  were  ill  off, 

eleemosinarura  virtutee,  quim  si  de  pro-  though  they  night  be  forced  sometimee 

prHs  mels  snbstantiis  in   monasterium  to  repair  a  bridge,  or  send  their  feraanfii 

ooDcederem.     Hoc  consilium  ab  iis  U-  against  tha  Otnes 
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of  laj  proprietors  to  grant  estates  to  the  church,  which  they 
received  again  by  way  of  lief  or  lease,  exempted  from  public 
burdens.  And,  as  if  all  these  means  of  accumulating  what 
they  could  not  legitimately  enjoy  were  insufficient,  the  monks 
prostituted  their  knowledge  of  writing  to  the  purpose  of 
forging  charters  in  their  own  favor,  which  might  easily  im- 
])ose  upon  an  ignorant  age,  since  it  has  required  a  peculiar 
science  to  detect  them  in  modem  times.  Such  rapacity  might 
seem  incredible  in  men  cut  off  from  the  pursuits  of  life  and 
the  hope  of  posterity,  if  we  did  not  behold  every  day  the 
unreasonableness  of  avarice  and  the  fervor  of  professional 
attachments.^ 

As  an  additional  source  of  revenue,  and  in  imitation  of 
_.  the  Jewish  law,  the  payment  of  tithes  was  recom- 

mended or  enjoined.  These,  however,  were  not 
applicable  at  first  to  the  maintenance  of  a  resident  clergy. 
Parochial  divisions,  as  they  now  exist,  did  not  take  place,  at 
least  in  some  countries,  till  several  centuries  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity.*  The  rural  churches,  erected  suc- 
cessively as  the  necessities  of  a  congregation  required,  or 
the  piety  of  a  landlord  suggested,  were  in  fact  a  sort  of 
chapels  dependent  on  the  cathedral,  and  served  by  itinerant 
ministers  at  the  bishop's  discretion.*    The  bishop  himself 

1  Hnratori^s  66Ch,  67th,  and  68th  Dis*  gantnr ;  et  si  Uieas  idonenm  utHunque 

•ertations  on  the  Anti(|iiitie«  of  Italy  clericum  obtulerit  nulla  qoallbet  occa- 

hare  farnlahed  the  principal  materials  of  sioue  ab  episcopo  nine  ratlone  certa  re* 

my  text,  with  Father  Paurs  Treatise  on  pellatur;   et  ai  rcjlciendun  est.  propter 

Benefices,  especially  chaps.   19  and  29.  scandalnm    Titandum    evident!    ratlone 

Qiannone,  loc.  cit.  and  1.  It.  c.  12 ;  1.  ▼.  manifestetur."      Another  capitulary  of 

o.  6;  1.  z.  0.  12.    Schmidt,  Hii^t.  deo.  Alle-  Charles  tiie  Bald,  in  864,  forbids  the  es< 

mands,  t.  i.  p.  370 ;  t.  ii.  p.  203,  402 ;  t.  tablishmeut  of  priests  in   the  churches 

It.  p.  202.    Fleury,  III.     Discoura  sur  of  patrons,  or  their  ejection  without  the 

I'Hist.  Eecl^.    Da  Cange,  voc.  Precaria.  bishop's  consent:  —  "De  his    qui    sine 

3  Muratori,  Dissert.  74,  and  Fleury,  In-  consensu  episcopi  preebyteroe  la  ecclesiis 

stitutions  au  Droit  eccl6<iastique,  t.  i.  p.  suis  constituunt,  Tel  de  eccleiilis  ddici- 

162,  refer  the  origin  of  parishes  to  the  unt."    Thus  tlie  churches  are  recogniaed 

fourth  century  ;  tfut  this  must  be  limited  as  the  property  of  the  lord;  and  the  par- 

to  the  most  populous  part  of  the  em-  ish  may  be  considered  as  an  established 

piro.  division,   at    least    very    commonly,    so 

3  Them  were  not  always  Itinerant;  early  as  the  Carlo vingUn  empire.  I  do 
oommonly,  perhaps,  they  were  depend-  not  by  any  means  deny  that  it  was  par- 
ants  of  the  lord,  appointed  by  the  bishop  tially  known  In  France  before  that  time, 
on  his  nomination.  —  Lehueron,  Institut.  Guisot  reckons  the  patronage  of 
Carolingiennee,  p.  526,  who  quotes  a  ca-  churches  by  the  laity  among  the  circum- 
pitulary  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  in  825.  stances  which  diminished  or  retarded 
**De  dericis  vero  laicorom.  unde  non-  ecclesiastical  power.  (Le^onlS.)  It  may 
nnlli  «K>rum  conqueri  videantur,  eo  quod  have  been  so ;  but  without  this  patronage 
quidam  episcopi  ad  eorum  preces  nolint  there  would  have  been  very  few  pariKb 
In  ecotesiis  suis  eos.  cum  utiles sint,  ordi-  churohee.  It  separated,  in  some  degree, 
Dare,  visum  nobis  ruit,  ut  .  .  .  .  et  cum  the  interests  of  the  secular  clergy  m)ni 
Nuitate  et  ratlone  utiles  et  id0D«>i  ell-  thoee  of  the  bishops  and  the  regnlan. 
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received  the  tithes,  and  apportioned  ihem  as  he  thought  fit. 
A  capitulary  of  Charlemagne,  however,  regulates  their  division 
iiito  three  parts ;  one  for  the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  a  second 
for  the  poor,  and  a  third  for  the  support  of  the  fabric  of  the 
church/  Some  of  the  rural  churdies  obtained  by  episcopal 
concessions  the  privileges  of  baptism  and  burial,  which  were 
accompanied  with  a  fixed  share  of  tithes,  and  seem  to  imply 
the  residence  of  a  minister.  The  same  privileges  were  gi*ad- 
nally  extended  to  the  rest;  and  thus  a  complete  parochial 
division  was  finally  established.  But  this  was  hardly  th 
ease  in  England  till  near  the  time  of  the  conquest^ 

The  slow  and  gradual  manner  in  which  parochial  churches 
became  independent  appears  to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  those  who  ascribe  a  great  antiquity  to  the  universal 
payment  of  tithes.  There  are,  however,  more  direct  proofs 
that  this  species  of  ecclesiastical  property  was  acquired  not 
only  by  degrees  but  with  considerable  opposition.  We  find 
the  payment  of  tithes  first  enjoined  by  the  canons  of  a  pro- 
vincial council  in  France  near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
From  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  or  even  later,  it 
is  continually  enforced  by  similar  authority.*  Father  Paul 
remarks  that  most  of  the  sermons  preached  about  the  eighth 
century  inculcate  this  as  a  duty,  and  even  seem  to  place  the 
summit  of  Christian  perfection  in  its  performance.^  This 
reluctant  submission  of  the  people  to  a  general  and  perma- 
nent tribute  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  eagerness  dis- 
played by  them  in  accumulating  voluntary  donations  upon  the 
church*.  Charlemagne  was  the  first  who  gave  the  confirmation 
of  a  civil  statute  to  these  ecclesiastical  injunctions ;  no  one  at 
least  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  adduced  any  earlier  law  for  the 
payment  of  tithes  than  one  of  his  capitularies.*  But  it  would 
be  precipitate  to  infer  either  that  the  practice  had  not  already 
gained  ground  to  a  considerable  extent,  through  the  influence 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  became 

1  Schmidt,  C.  ii.  p  206.    This  seems  to  remailcable  rashness,  attseked  the  cur 

luLYB  been  fouDded  on  an  ancient  canon,  rent  opinion   that  Charlemagne  estah- 

F.  Paul.  e.  7.  Ushed  the  legal  obligation  of  tithea,  and 

<  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  Hi^toiy,  p.  229.  denied  that  any  of  his  capitularies  bear 

s  Selden's  History  of  Tithes,  toI.  iU.  such  an  interpretation.    Those  wliich  ha 

E.  1106,  edit.  Wilkins.    Tithes  are  said  quotes  have  indeed  a  different  meaning ; 

7  Qiannone  to  hare  been  enforced  by  but  he  has  orerlooked  an  express  enact* 

tome  papal  decrees  in  the  sixth  century,  ment  in  789  (Balusii  Capitularia,  t.  L 

1.  ill  c.  '6.  p.  268),  which  admits  of  no  question ; 

*  4  Treatise  on  Benefices,  c.  11.  and  I  believe  that  there  are  others  in 

ft  Bfably,  (Observations  sur  VTDai.  de  oonflrmation. 
Prance,  t.  I.  p.  238  et  488)  has,  with 
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universal  in  consequence  of  the  commands  of  Charlemagne.' 
In  the  subsequent  ages  it  was  verj  common  to  appropriate 
tithes,  which  had  originally  been  payable  to  the  bishop,  either 
towards  the  support  of  particular  churches,  or,  according  to 
the  prevalent  superstition,  to  monastic  foundations.^  These 
arbitrary  consecrations,  though  the  subject  of  complaint, 
lasted,  bj  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  of  the  landholder,  till 
about  the  year  1200.  It  was  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
the  obligation  of  paying  tithes,  which  had  been  originally 
confined  to  those  called  predial,  or  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
was  extended,  at  least  in  theory,  to  every  species  of  profit, 
and  to  the  wages  of  every  kind  of  labor.' 

Yet  there  were  many  hindrances  that  thwarted  the  clergy 
BpoiiAtioa  ^^  ^^^^  acquisition  of  opulence,  and  a  sort  of  reflux 
>f  ohuroh  that  set  sometimes  very  strongly  against  them.  In 
property.  ^mcs  of  barbarous  violence  nothing  can  thoroughly 
compensate  for  the  inferiority  of  physical  strength  and 
prowess.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  middle  ages  pre- 
sents one  long  contention  of  fraud  against  robbery ;  of  acqui* 
sitions  made  by  the  church  through  such  means  as  I  have 
described,  and  torn  from  her  by  lawless  power.  Those  very 
men  who  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  impending  death 
showered  the  gifls  of  expiatory  devotion  upon  her  altars,  had 
passed  the  sunshine  of  their  lives  in  sacrilegious  plunder. 
Notwithstanding  the  frequent  instances  of  extreme  reverence 
for  religious  institutions  among  the  nobility,  we  should  be 
deceived  in.  supposing  this  to  be  their  general  character. 
Rapacity,  not  less  insatiable  than  that  of  the  abbots,  was 
commonly  united  with  a  daring  fierceness  that  the  abbots 
could  not  resist.^    In  every  country  we  find  continual  lamen- 

1  The  grant  of  Ethelwolf  In  856  hu  Iutb  been  ftv  lUb,  bnt  were  ftequenUj 

appeared  to  some  antiquaries  the  most  renewed.    They  are  not  to  be  confounded 

probable  origin  of  the  general  right  to  with  terrw  eeruuaUs,  or  lands  let  to  a 

tithes  in  Bogland  [NOTi  I.]    It  u  said  tenant  at  rack-rent,  which  of  course 

by  Marina  that  tithes  were  not  legally  formed  a  considerable  branch  of  reTenue. 

established  in  Castile  till  the  reign  of  The  grant  was  called  precaria  from  being 

Alfonso  X.    Snsayo  aobre  les  Siete  Par-  obtained  at   the  prayer  of  a  grantee ; 

tides,  o.  859.  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  renewal  seems 

*  Seldeo,  p.  1114  et  aeq.;  Ooke,  2  Inst,  to  ha?e  giren  rise  to  the  atUeotiTe  pn 
p.  6il.  carious. 

>  Solden's  History  of  Titiies;  Treatise  In  the  ninth  century^  though  the  pre- 

on  Benefices,  o.  28 ;  Oiannone,  1.  x.  o.  12.  tensions  of  the  bishops  were  neTer  higher, 

*  The  church  was  often  compelled  to  the  church  itself  was  more  pillaged  nn- 
grant  lenses  of  her  lands,  under  the  name  der  pretext  of  these  prtearia^  and  In 
of  precorus,  to  laymen,  who  probably  other  ways,  than  at  any  former  time.  — 
rendered  little  or  no  serrioe  in  return,  See  Du  Gauge  for  a  long  article  on  Pi»> 
though  a  rent  or  untut  was  expressed  in  cariie. 

bu  iustrnmant.    These  jwcootmb  seem  to 
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tation  over  the  plunder  of  ecclesiastical  possessions.  Charles 
Martel  is  reproached  with  having  given  the  first  notorious 
example  of  such  spoliation.  It  was  not,  however,  commonly 
practised  hj  sovereigns.  But  the  evil  was  not  the  less  uni- 
versally felt.  The  parochial  tithes  especially,  as  the  hand  of 
robbery  falls  heaviest  upon  the  weak,  were  exposed  to  unlaw- 
ful seizure.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  nothing  was 
more  common  than  to  see  the  revenues  of  benefices  in  the 
hands  of  lay  impropriators,  who  employed  curates  at  the 
cheapest  rate  ;  an  abuse  that  has  never  ceased  in  the  church.* 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  restore  these  tithes ;  but  even 
Gregory  VII.  did  not  venture  to  proceed  in  it ;  *  and  indeed 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  might  be  held  in  some  instances 
by  a  &wful  title.*  Sometimes  the  property  of  monasteries 
was  dilapidated  by  corrupt  abbots,  whose  acts,  however  clan- 
destine and  unlawful,  it  was  not  easy  to  revoke.  And  both 
the  bidhops  and  convents  were  obliged  to  invest  powerful  lay 
protectors,  under  the  name  of  advocates,  with  considerable 
liefs,  as  the  price  of  their  assistance  against  depredators. 
But  these  advocates  became  too  often  themselves  t^e  spoilers, 
and  oppressed  the  helpless  ecclesiastics  for  whose  defence 
they  had  been  engaged.* 

If  it  had  not  been  for  these  drawbacks,  the  clergy  must, 
one  would  imagine,  have  almost  acquired  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  soil.  They  did  enjoy,  according  to  some 
authorities,  nearly  one  half  of  England,  and,  I  believe,  a 
greater  proportion  in  some  countries  of  £urope.'  They  had 
reached,  perhaps,  their  zenith  in  respect  of  territorial  prop- 

1  Dn  Gauge,  too.  Abbu.  sannu  Aneedotoram,  1. 1,  p.  686.    Vato* 

s  Schmidt,  t  iT.  p.  204.    At  an  anem-  fette.  Hist,  de  Lanifuedoe,  t.  U.  p.  109^ 

bl7  b«ld  at  St.  Denis  in  987  the  bishops  and  Appendix,  passun. 

tropoeed  to  restore  the  tithes  to  the  sectt-       ft  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  toI    IL 

ir  clergy;  but  such  a  tumult  was  ex-  p.  413,  from  ATesbuiy.    According  to  a 

eited  by  this  attempt,  that  the  meeting  calculation    founded   on  a   passage   In 

was  broken  up.    Recueil  des  Uistoriens,  Knyghton,  the  rerenne  of  the  English 

t.  xl.  pnebt  p.  212.  church  in    1887   amounted  to   730.000 

s  Selden's    Uist.   of  Tithes,  p.  1186.  marks  per  annum.     Macpherson's  An- 

Tbe  third  council  of  lAteran  reetraios  nals  of  Commerce,  toI.  1.  p.  519 ;   Uis- 

laymen  from  transferring  their  impro-  tdre  dn  Droit  public  EcclM.    Francis, 

priated  tithes  to  other  laymen.    Velly,  t.  i.  p.  214.    Anthony  Ilarmer  (Henry 

hist,  de  France,  t.  Hi.  p.  235.    This  seems  Wharton)  says  that  the  monasteries  did 

tecitly  to  admit  that  their  possession  was  not  possess  one  fifth  of  the  land ;  and  I 

Awful,  at  least  by  prescription.  Incline  to  think  that  he  is  nearer  the 

*  For  the    injuries  sustained   by  eo-  truth  than  Mr.  Turner,  who  puts  the 

•leelastical    prnprjetors,    see    Muratori,  wealth  of  the  church  at  abore  28,000 

Dissert.   72.    Du    Cange,  t.  Advocatus.  knights*  fees  out  of  53.215.    The  bishops' 

Schmidt,  t.  ii.  1).  220.  470 ;  t.  ill.  p.  290;  lands  could  not  by  any  means  account 

t.  It.  p.  l88, 20l.    Recueil  des  Historiens,  Ibr  the  dilferenoe;  so  that  Mr.  Tamsc 

t.  sL  ynafitt.  p.  184.    Martanoa,  The-  waa  probably  deoeiined  by  hit  autlMcl^. 
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enj  about  the  conclusion  of  the  twelfth  centurj.^  After  that 
time  the  disposition  to  enrich  the  clergy  bj  pious  donations 
grew  more  languid,  and  was  put  under  certain  legal  restraints, 
to  which  I  shaU  hereafter  advert ;  but  thej  became  rather 
more  secure  from  forcible  usurpations. 

The  acquisitions  of  wealth  by  the  church  were  hardly  so 
K^if,ri,i,-      remarkable,  and  scarcely  contributed  so  much  to 

SSto  *****"  ^®''  greatn*^  as  those  innovations  upon  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  justice  which  iaR  under  the  head 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  immunity.  It  is  hardly, 
perhaps,  necessary  to  caution  the  reader  that  rights  of  terri* 
torial  justice,  possessed  by  ecclesiastics  in  virtue  of  their 
fiefs,  are  by  no  means  included  in  this  description.  Episcopal 
jurisdiction,  properly  so  called,  may  be  considered  as  depend- 
ing upon  the  choice  of  litigant  parties,  upon  their  condition, 
and  upon  the  subject-matter  of  their  differences. 

1.  The  arbitrative  authority  of  ecclesiastical  pastors,  if  not 
ArbitratiTe.  ^^ocval  with  Christianity,  grew  up  very  early  in  the 
church,  and  was  natural,  or  even  necessary,  to  an 
insulated  and  persecuted  society.'  Accustomed  to  feel  a  strong 
aversion  to  the  imperial  tribunals,  and  even  to  consider  a  re- 
currence to  them  as  hardly  consistent  with  their  profession, 
the  early  Christians  retained  somewhat  of  a  similar  prejudice 
even  after  the  establishment  of  their  religion.  The  arbitra- 
tion of  their  bishops  still  seemed  a  less  objectionable  mode 
of  settling  differences.  And  this  arbitrative  jurisdiction  was 
powerfully  supported  by  a  law  of  Constantine,  which  directed 
the  civil  magistrate  to  enforce  the  execution  of  episcopal 
awards.  Another  edict,  ascribed  to  the  same  emperor,  and 
annexed  to  the  Theodosian  code,  extended  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops  to  all  causes  which  either  party  chose  to  refer  to 
it,  even  where  they  had  already  commenced  in  a  secular 
court,  and  declared  the  bishop's  sentence  not  subject  to  appeal. 
This  edict  has  clearly  been  proved  to  be  a  forgery.  It  is 
evident,  by  a  novel  of  Yalentinian  III.,  about  450,  that  the 
church  had  still  no  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  a  temporal 

1  The    gnat  age  of    mooMfceries   in  *  1  Corinth.  ▼.  4.    The  word  k^&e- 

England  wm   the  reigns  of  Henry  I.,  vrifiSVOUCt  rendered  in  our  Terrion  "  of 

Stephen,    and   Henzyll.     Lyttelton'e  no  repntation,'^  has  been  interpreted  by 

Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  p.^29.    David  I.  of  some  to  mean  persons  destitute  of  coer- 

Sootland,  contemporary  ivith  Henry  II.,  dre  authority,  referees.    The  pawageat 

was  also  a  noted  founder  of  monasteries,  least  tends  to  disoonrage  suits  before  a 

Dalrymple's  Annals.  seeuJar  Judge 
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nature,  except  bj  means  of  the  joint  refei^ence  of  contending 
parties.  Some  expressions,  indeed,  used  hj  the  emperor, 
deem  intended  to  repress  the  spirit  of  encroachment  upon  the 
civil  magistrates,  which  had  probably  begun  to  manifest  itself. 
Charlemagne,  indeed,  in  one  of  his  capitularies,  is  said  bj 
some  modern  writers  to  have  repeated  all  the  absurd  and  enor- 
mous provisions  of  the  spurious  constitution  in  the  Theodosian 
oode.^  But  this  capitulary  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Charle- 
magne. It  is  only  found  in  one  of  the  three  books  subjoined 
by  Benedict  Levita  to  the  four  books  of  capitularies  coUected 
by  Ansegisus ;  these  latter  relating  only  to  Charlemagne  and 
Louis,  but  the  others  comprehending  many  of  later  emperors 
and  kings.  And,  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  seems  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  whether  this  is  any  genuine  capitulary  at 
aU.  It  is  not  referred  to  any  prince  by  name,  nor  is  it  found 
in  any  other  collection.  Certain  it  is  that  we  do  not  find  the 
church,  in  her  most  arrogant  temper,  asserting  the  full  privi- 
leges contained  in  this  capitulary.^ 

2.  If  it  was  considered  almost  as  a  general  obligation  upon 
the  primitive  Christians  to  decide  their  civil  dis-  cocrciT»  ofw 
putes  by  internal  arbitration,  much  more  would  the  c\ergy  in 
this  be  incumbent  upon  the  clergy.  The  canons 
of  several  councils,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  sentence 
a  bishop  or  priest  to  deposition,  who  should  bring  any  suit^ 
civil  or  even  criminal,  before  a  secular  magistrate.  This 
must,  it  should  appear,  be  confined  to  causes  where  the  de- 
fendant was  a  clerk ;  since  the  ecclesiastical  court  had  hith- 
erto no  coercive  jurisdiction  over  the  laity.  It  was  not  so 
easy  to  induce  laymen,  in  their  suits  against  clerks,  to  prefer 
the  episcopal  tribunal.  The  emperors  were  not  at  all .  dis- 
posed to  favor  this  species  of  encroachment  till  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  who  ordered  civil  suits  against  ecclesiastics  to  be 
carried  only  before  the  bishops.  Yet  this  was  accompanied 
by  a  provision  that  a  party  dissatisfied  with  the  sentence 
might  apply  to  the  secular  magistrate,  not  as  an  appellant, 
but  a  coordinate  jurisdiction ;  for  if  different  judgments  were 
given  in  the  two  courts,  the  process  was  ultimately  referred 
to  the  emperor.'     But  the  early  Merovingian  kings  adopted 

1  Balaiil  Oapltularla,  1. 1,  p.  9018.  p.  1.    M6moiras  de  TAcadteile  del  In- 

*  Gibbon,  e.  zz.   Qiannone,  1.  ii.  e.  8;  1011011000,  t.  zxxiz.  p.  666. 

1.  Hi.  c   6;  1.  Ti.  e.  7.    Schmidt,  t.  ii.        'This  wu  also  established  about  th« 

p.  206.     Fleury,  ?»«  DIscoani,  and  In-  nme   time    by  Ath&larie   king  of  th« 

ftitatiODB  au  Droit  Bcclteiastlqae  t.  U.  OatrogothB,  and  of  ooozse  aflectad  th* 
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the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  over  causes  wherein 
clerks  were  interested,  without  any  of  the  checks  which  Jus- 
tinian had  provided.  Many  laws  enacted  during  their  reigns, 
and  under  Charlemagne,  strictly  prohibit  the  temporal  mag- 
istrates £rom  entertaining  complaints  against  the  children  of 
the  church. 

This  jurisdiction  over  the  civil  causes  of  clerks  was  not 
and  oriminai  immediately  attended  with  an  equally  exclusive 
luits.  cognizance  of  criminal  offences  imputed  to  them, 

wherein  the  state  is  so  deeply  interested,  and  the  church  could 
inflict  so  inadequate  a  punishment.  Justinian  appears  to  have 
reserved  such  offences  for  trial  before  the  imperial  magistrate^ 
though  with  a  material  provision  that  the  sentence  against  a 
clerk  should  not  be  executed  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop 
or  the  final  decision  of  the  emperor.  The  bishop  is  not  ex- 
pressly invested  with  this  controlling  power  by  the  laws  of 
the  Merovingians ;  but  they  enact  that  he  must  be  present  at 
the  trial  of  one  of  his  clerks ;  which  probably  was  intended 
to  declare  the  necessity  of  his  concurrence  in  the  judgment. 
The  episcopal  order  was  indeed  absolutely  exempted  from 
secular  jurisdiction  by  Justinian;  a  privilege  which  it  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  establish  under  the  earlier  emperors. 
France  permitted  the  same  immunity ;  Chilperic,  one  of  the 
mo?t  arbitrary  of  her  kings,  did  not  venture  to  charge  some 
of  his  bishops  with  treason,  except  before  a  council  of  their 
brethren.  Finally,  Charlemagne  seems  to  have  extended  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  an  absolute  exemption  from  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  magistrate.^ 

3.  The  character  of  a  cause,  as  well  as  of  the  parties  en- 
Otot  &^^9  might  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  eccle- 

partieuiar  siastical  jurisdiction.  In  all  questions  simply 
c&usee.  religious   the  church  had  an  original  right   of 

decision ;  in  those  of  a  temporal  nature  the  civil  magistrate 
had,  by  the  imperial  constitution,  as  exclusive  an  authority.' 

popes  who  were  his  subjects.    St.  Uaro,  general  (Baliu.  Capital,  t. !.  p.  227) ;  and 

t.  i^.  60;  Fleuiy,  Hist.  Socles,  t.  rii.  the  same  is  expressed  still  more  forcibly 

p.  292.  in  the  collection  published  by  Ansegisus 

1  M^molres  de  TAcadimie,  nbi  stipni;  nnder  Louis  the  Debonair.    (Id.  p.  904 

Giannone,  1.  iii.  c.  6 ;  Schmidt,  t.  ii.  p.  28Q ;  and  1115.)    See  other  proofr  in  Fleury, 

rieury,  ubi  supra.  Hist.  Kccl6s.  t.  Ix.  p.  607. 

Some  of  these  writers  do  not  state  the  >  QuoUes  de  religione  agitur,  episcopos 

law  of  Charlemagne  so  strongly.    NoTer-  oportet  judicare ;  alteros  vero  causas  quss 

theless  the  words  of  a  capitulary  in  789,  ad  ordlnarioe   cognitores  Yel  ad  usum 

Ut  clorici  eccledastici  ordinia  si  culpom  public!  juris  pertinent,  legibus  oportet 

Incurrerint  apud  ecclesiasUcos  judicen-  audiri.     Lex  Areadii  et  Uonoril   apud 

tur,  son  apud  snculares,  are  soflloiently  M6m.  de  PAcadtanie,  t.  zzxiz-  p.  571. 
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Later  ages  witnessed  strange  innovations  in  this  respect,  when 
the  spiritual  courts  usurped,  under  sophistical  pretences,  almost 
the  whole  administration  of  justice.  But  these  encroachments 
were  not,  I  apprehend,  very  striking  till  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  as  about  the  same  time  measures,  more  or  less  vigorous 
and  successful,  began  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  restrain  them, 
I  shall  defer  this  part  of  the  subject  for  the  present 

In  this  sketch  of  the  riches  and  jurisdiction  of  the  hie- 
rarchy I  may  seem  to  have  implied  their  political  poii^cai 
influence,  which  is  naturally  connected  with  the  power  of  • 
two  former.  They  possessed,  however,  more  di-  ®^'*^' 
rect  means  of  acquiring  temporal  power.  Even  under  the 
Boman  emperors  they  had  found  their  road  into  palaces ;  they 
were  sometimes  ministers,  more  often  secret  counsellors, 
always  necessary  but  formidable  allies,  whose  support  was 
to  be  conciliated,  and  interference  to  be  respected.  But  they 
assumed  a  far  more  decided  influence  over  the  new  kingdoms 
of  the  West.  They  were  entitled,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
nature  of  those  free  governments,  to  a  privilege  unknown 
mider  the  imperial  despotism,  that  of  assisting  in  the  delib- 
erative assemblies  of  the  nation.  Councils  of  bishops,  such 
as  had  been  convoked  by  Constantine  and  his  successors,  were 
limited  in  their  functions  to  decisions  of  faith  or  canons  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  the  northern  nations  did  not  so 
well  preserve  the  distinction  between  secular  and  spiiitual 
legislation.  The  laity  seldom,  perhaps,  gave  their  suffrage 
to  the  canons  of  the  church ;  but  the  church  was  not  so  scru- 
pulous as  to  trespassing  upon  the  province  of  the  laity. 
Many  provisions  are  found  in  the  canons  of  national  and  even 
provincial  councils  which  relate  to  the  temporal  constitution 
of  the  state.  Thus  one  held  at  Calcluith  (an  unknown  place 
in  England),  in  787,  enacted  that  none  but  legitimate  princes 
should  be  raised  to  the  throne,  and  not  such  as  were  engen- 
dered in  adultery  or  incest  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
although  this  synod  was  strictly  ecclesiastical,  being  sum 
moned  by  the  pope's  legate,  yet  the  kings  of  Mercia  and 
Northumberland  with  many  of  their  nobles,  confirmed  the 
canons  by  their  signature.  As  for  the  councils  held  under 
the  Visigoth  kings  of  Spain  during  the  seventh  century,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
ecclesiastical  or  temporal  assemblies.^    No  kingdom  was  so 

1  MuixuK  TeoEia  ^e  1m  Cortes,  1. 1,  p.  0 
VOL.  I.  —  M.  40 
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thoroughly  under  the  bondage  of  the  hierarchy  as  Spain.^ 
The  first  dynasty  of  France  seem  to  have  kept  their  national 
convention,  called  the  Field  of  March,  more  distinct  fiKHm 
merely  ecclesiastical  councils. 

The  bishops  acquired  and  retained  a  great  part  of  their 
ascendency  by  a  very  respectable  instrument  of  power,  intel- 
lectual superiority.  As  they  alone  were  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  writing,  they  were  naturally  entrusted  with  political 
correspondence,  and  with  the  framing  of  the  laws.  As  they 
alone  knew  the  elements  of  a  few  sciences,  the  education  of 
royal  families  devolved  upon  them  as  a  necessary  duty.  In 
^e  fall  of  Rome  their  influence  upon  the  barbarians  wore 
down  the  asperities  of  conquest,  and  saved  the  provincials 
half  the  shock  of  that  tremendous  revolution.  As  captive 
Greece  is  said  to  have  subdued  her  Roman  conqueror,  so 
Rome,  in  her  own  turn  of  servitude,  cast  the  fetters  of  a 
moral  captivity  upon  the  fierce  invaders  of  the  north.  Chief- 
ly through  the  exertions  of  the  bishops,  whose  ambition  may 
be  forgiven  for  its  effects,  her  religion,  her  language,  in  part 
even  her  laws,  were  transplanted  into  the  courts  of  Paris 
and  Toledo,  which  became  a  degree  less  barbarous  by  imi- 
tation.^ 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  authority  and  privi- 
Snpxmnmcy  Icgcs  of  the  church,  it  was  decidedly  subject  to  the 
df  the  state;  supremacy  of  the  crown,  both  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Western  empire  and  after  its  subversion.  The 
emperors  convoked,  regulated,  and  dissolved  universal  coun- 
cils ;  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  exercised  the  same  right 
over  the  synods  of  their  national  churches."  The  Ostrogoth 
kings  of  Italy  fixed  by  their  edicts  the  limits  within  which 
matrimony  was  prohibited  on  account  of  consanguinity,  and 
granted  dispensations  from  them.^  Though  the  Roman  em- 
perors left  episcopal  elections  to  the  clergy  and  people  of 
the  diocese,  in  which  they  were  followed  by  the  Ostrogoths 
and  Lombards,  yet  they  often  interfered  so  far  as  to  confirm  a 


1  See  Instanoei  of  Che  temporal  power  to  extenuate  the  royal  supremaey,  bv 

of  the  SpADlsh  bUhojM  in  Fleuryf  Hist,  his  own  work  ftimishes  abundant  evl 

Eoolte.  t.Tlii.  p.868,  897;  t.  ix.  p.QB,  &e.  denoe  of  it;  especiallv  1.  Ti.  o.  19,  fro. 

s  Schmidt,  t.  i.  p.  866.  For  the  ecclesinstiraf  independence  of 

s  EnevclopMle,  art.  Concile.   Schmidt,  Spain,  down  to  the  eleventh  ceatury,  see 

t.  i.  p.  884.    De  Ifarca,  De  Coneordanti&  Marina,  Ensayo  sobre  las  Siete  Partidaa, 

Bacerdotii  et  Imperii,  1.  ii.  c.  9,  11;  et  c.  822,  kc. ;  and  De  Marca,  1.  yi.  e  28. 
r.  It.  passim.  «  Qiannone,  1.  iii.  c.  6. 

The  last  of  these  sometimes  endearors 
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decision  or  to  determine  a  contest.  The  kings  of  Franco 
went  further,  and  seem  to  have  invsuriablj  either  nominated 
the  bishops,  or,  what  was  nearly  tantamount,  recommended 
their  own  candidate  to  the  electoi-s. 

But  the  sovereign  who  maintained  with  the  greatest  vigor 
his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  Charlemagne,  wpeouiiy 
Most  of  the  capitularies  of  his  reign  relate  to  the  o'  charie- 
disdpline  of  the  church ;  principally  indeed  taken  ™**^* 
from  the  ancient  canons,  but  not  the  less  receiving  an  addi- 
tional sanction  from  his  authority.^  Some  of  his  ^regulations, 
which  appear  to  have  been  original,  are  such  as  men  of  high 
church  principles  would,  even  in  modern  times,  deem  infring- 
ments  of  spiritual  independence ;  that  no  legend  of  doubtful 
authority  should  be  read  in  the  churches,  but  only  the  canoni- 
cal books,  and*  that  no  saint  should  be  honored  whom  the 
whole  church  did  not  acknowledge.  These  were  not  passed 
in  a  synod  of  bishops,  but  enjoined  by  the  sole  authority  of 
the  emperor,  who  seems  to  have  arrogated  a  legislative 
power  over  the  church  which  he  did  not  possess  in  tem- 
poral afiairs.  Many  of  his  other  laws  relating  to  the  eccle- 
siastical constitution  are  enacted  in  a  general  council  of  the 
lay  nobility  as  well  as  of  prelates,  and  are  so  blended  with 
those  of  a  secular  nature,  that  the  two  orders  may  appear  to 
have  equally  consented  to  the  whole.  His  father  Pepin,  in- 
deed, left  a  remarkable  precedent  in  a  council  held  in  744, 
where  the  Nicene  faith  is  declared  to  be  established,  and 
even  a  particular  heresy  condemned,  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishops  and  nobles.  But  whatever  share  we  may  imagine 
the  laity  in  general  to  have  had  in  such  matters,  Charlemagne 
himself  did  not  consider  even  theological  decisions  as  beyond 
his  province ;  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  manifested  a 
determination  not  to  surrender  his  own  judgment,  even  in 
questions  of  that  nature,  to  any  ecclesiastical  authority.^ 

1  Balnzil  Capitnlaria,  panim :  Schmidt,  pelled  to  acknowledge  ihe  i npremaoj  of 

t.  ii.  p.  239 ;   GalUard,  Vie  de  Charle-  a  great  mind.    By  a  Tigorons  Teprefslon 

magne,  t.  iii.  of  those  secular  propensities  which  were 

*  Charlemagne  had  apparently  derised  displaying  themselTcs  among  the  superior 

an  ecclesiastical  theory,  which  would  now  cleigy,  he  endearored  to  render   their 

be  called  ErasUan,  and  perhaps  not  very  moral  influence  more  eflRecUTe.     This, 

short  of  that  of  Henry  VIII.    He  directs  howerer,  could  not  be  achiered  in  the 

the  clergy  what  to  preach  in  his  own  ninth  century;  nor  could  it  hare  been 

name,  and  uses  the  first  person  in  eocle-  brought  about  by  any  extsmal  power, 

siastical  canons.    Yet,  if  we  may  Judge  Nor  was  it  easily  consistent  with   the 

by  the  events,  the  bishops  lost  no  part  of  continual   presence  of  the  bishops   in 

their  permanent  ascendency  in  the  state  national  assemblies,  which  had  become 

through  this  interference,  though  com-  essential  to  the  polity  of  his  age,  and 
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This  part  of  Charlemagne's  oondact  is  duly  to  be  taken 
into  the  aooount  before  we  censure  his  vast  extension  of 
ecclesiastical  privileges.  Nothing  was  more  remote  from  his 
character  than  the  bigotry  of  those  weak  princes  who  have 
suffered  the  clergy  to  reign  under  their  names.  He  acted 
upon  a  systematic  plan  of  govemmenl^  conceived  by  his  own 
comprehensive  genius,  but  requiring  too  continual  an  applica* 
tion  of  similar  talents  for  durable  execution.  It  was  tht 
error  of  a  superior  mind,  zealous  for  religion  and  learning 
to  believe  that  men  dedicated  to  the  functions  of  the  one,  and 
possessing  what  remained  of  the  other,  might,  through  strict 
rules  of  discipline,  enforced  by  the  constant  vigilance  of  the 
sovereign,  become  fit  instruments  to  reform  and  civilize  a 
barbarous  empire.  It  was  the  error  of  a  magnanimous  spirit 
to  judge  too  favorably  of  human  nature,  and  to  presume 
that  great  trusts  would  be  fulfilled,  and  gre&t  benefits  re- 
membered. 

It  id  highly  probable,  indeed,  that  an  ambitious  hierarchy 
did  not  endure  without  reluctance  this  imperial  supremacy 
of  Charlemagne,  though  it  was  not  expedient  for  them  to 
Pnteniioiif  resist  a  prince  so  formidable,  and  from  whom  they 
of  the  Ixad  so  much  to  expect     But  their  dissatisfaction 

inthen^th  at  a  schcmc  of  government  incompatible  with 
«8Dtiu7.  their  own  objects  of  perfect  independence  produced 
a  violent  recoil  under  Louis  the  Debonair,  who  attempted  to 
act  the  censor  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness as  his  father,  though  with  very  inferior  qualifications  for 
80  delicate  an  undertaking.  The  bishops  accordingly  were 
among  the  chief  instigators  of  those  numerous  revolts  of  his 
children  which  harrassed  this  emperor.  They  set  upon  one 
occasion,  the  first  example  of  an  usurpation  which  was  to  be- 
come very  dangerous  to  society  —  the  deposition  of  sover- 
eigns by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Louis,  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  had  been  intimidated  enough  to  under- 
go a  public  penance ;  and  the  bishops  pretended  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  canon  of  the  church,  he  was  incapable  of  retummg 

with  which  he  would  not,  fbr  serenl  rebus  eeenbuibiu  debeat  inserere,  rel  ia 

reuons,  hare  wholly  dinpennd.    Yet  it  qaaatam  comes,  vel  alter  laicus,  In  ccele- 

appears,  by  a  remarkable  capitulary  of  siastiea  n^otia.    But  as  the  laSty,  him- 

8li,  that  he  had  pereeiTed  the  iDoonre-  self  excepted,  had  probably  interfered 

I  nienee  of  allowing  the  secular  and  spir^  Tery  little  in  churoh  afbiis,  this  caylta!- 

Itnal  powen  to  clash  with  each  other:  laxy  seems  to  be  restriotiTS  oi  the  pre* 

— •DIscutiendnm  est  atqne  interrenien-  lates. 
dam  In  quaatom  se  eplMopos  aut  abbat 
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afterwards  to  a  secular  life  or  preserving  the  character  of 
sovereignty.^  Circumstances  enabled  him  to  retain  the  em- 
pire in  defiance  of  this  sentence ;  but  the  church  had  tasted 
the  pleasure  of  trampling  upon  crowned  heads,  and  was 
eager  to  repeat  the  experiment.  Under  the  disjointed  and 
feeble  administration  of  his  posterity  in  their  several  king* 
doms,  the  bishops  availed  themselves  of  more  than  one  op- 
portunity to  exalt  their  temporal  power.  Those  weak  Car- 
lovingian  princes,  in  their  mutuaJ  animosities,  encouraged 
the  pretensions  of  a  common  enemy.  Thus  Charles  the 
Bald  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  having  driven  their  brother 
Lothaire  from  his  dominions,  held  an  assembly  of  some 
bishops,  who  adjudged  him  unworthy  to  reign,  and,  after 
exacting  a  promise  from  the  two  allied  brothers  to  govern 
better  than  he  had  done,  permitted  and  commanded  them  to 
divide  his  territories.^  After  concurring  in  this  unprecedent- 
ed encroachment,  Charles  the  Bald  had  little  right  to  com- 
plain when,  some  years  afterwards,  an  assembly  of  bishops 
declared  himself  to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  released  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  transferred  his  kingdom  to 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  But,  in  truth,  he  did  not  pretend  to  deny 
the  principle  which  he  had  contributed  to  maintain.  Even 
i/i  lus  own  behalf  he  did  not  appeal  to  the  rights  of  sove- 


1  Habita  sflBenU  se  eraeni  habltnm  deposed  Wamba ;  it  may  haye  been  a 

poenltentis-per  ixnpodtioDem  manuum  Toluntaiy  abdication,  influenced  by  sa- 

episcopornm  snicepit;  ut  poet  tantam  perstitlon,  or,  perhaps,  by  dlBease.    A 

talemque  poenitentiam   nemo  nltra  ad  late  writer  haa  taken  a  difbrent  Tiew  of 

militiam  stecularem   rodeat.     Acta  ez-  this  erent,  the  deposition  of  Louis  at 

auetorationis  Ludoiici,  apud  Schmidt,  Compi^ne.    It  was  not,  he  thinks,  nne 

t.  ii.  p.  68.    There  was  a  sort  of  prece-  hardiesse  sacerdotale,  une  t^merit^  eool4- 

dent,  though  not,  I  think,  Tery  apposite,  siastique,  mais  bien  nne  Iftchet^  politique, 

for  this  doctrine  of  implied  abdication,  Ce   n'AtaJt   point   une    tentatiye   pour 

in  the  case  of  Wamba  king  of  the  Yisi-  Alerer  PautoritA  religiense  an-dessus  de 

foths  in  Spain,  who,  haviDg  been  clothed  Pantorit^  royale  dans  les  aflkires  tempo- 

idth  a  monastic  drees,  according  to  a  relies;  c^dtalt,  an  contraire,  unabaiase* 

eommon  superstition,  during  a  dangerous  ment  serrile  de  la  premiere  deyant  le 

Illness,  was  afterwards  adjudged  by  a  monde.    l^kuriel.  Hist,  de  la  Oaule  MA- 

councilincapableof  resuming  his  crown;  ridionale,  iv.  150.    In  other  words,  ttie 

to  wliich  he  TOlontarily  submitted.    The  bishops  lent  themselves  to  the  aristocratic 

story,  as    told   by  an   original   writer,  Ihction  which  was  in  rebellion  against 

quoted  in  Baronins  ad  A.n.  681,  is  too  Louis.    Banke,  as  has  been  seen  in  an 

obscure  to  warrant  any  positive  infer-  early  note,  thinks  that  they  acted  out  of 

ence  ;  though  I  think  we  may  justly  revenge  for  his  deviation  fh>m  the  law  of 

suspect  a  firaudulent  contrivance  between  817,  which  established  the  unity  of  the 

tSe  bishops  and  Ervigius,  the  successor  empire.     The  bishops,  in  iact,  had  so 

of  Wamba.    The  latter,  iMsides  his  mo-  many  secular  and  peivonal  ioterests  and 

nastic  attire,  had  received  the  last  sacra-  sympathies,  that  we  cannot  always  judge 

ments ;  after  which  he  might  be  deemed  of  their   iMhavior  upon   general   prin- 

eivilly  dead.    Fleury,  Sme  Diseonrs  snr  dples. 

I'Hist.   Bccl6siast.,  puts  this   case   too       >  Schmidt,  t.  ii.  p.  77.     Velly  t.  11 

•trongly  wlien  he  tells  us  that  thabishope  p.  61 ;  ase,  too,  p.  7i> 
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reigns,  and  of  the  nation  whom  they  represent.  "  No  one,** 
says  this  degenerate  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  ^  ought  to 
have  degraded  me  from  the  throne  to  which  I  was  consecrat- 
ed, until  at  least  I  had  been  heard  and  judged  by  the  bishops, 
through  whose  ministry  I  was  consecrated,  who  are  called 
the  thrones  of  Grod,  in  which  Giod  sitteth,  and  by  whom 
he  dispenses  his  judgments;  to  whose  paternal  chastise- 
ment I  was  willing  to  submit,  and  do  still  submit  my- 
pelf." » 

These  passages  are  very  remarkable,  and  afford  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  power  obtained  by  national  churches,  through 
the  superstitious  prejudices  then  received,  and  a  train  of 
favorable  circumstances,  was  as  dangerous  to  civil  govern- 
ment as  the  subsequent  usurpations  of  the  Roman  pontifi^ 
against  which  Protestant  writers  are  apt  too  exclusively  to 
direct  their  animadversions.  Voltaire,  I  think,  has  remarked 
that  the  ninth  century  was  the  age  of  the  bishops,  as  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  were  of  the  popes.  It  seemed  as  if 
Europe  was  about  to  pass  under  as  absolute  a  domination 
of  the  hierarchy  as  had  been  exercised  by  the  priesthood  of 
ancient  Egypt  or  the  Druids  of  Gaul.  There  is  extant  a 
remarkable  instniment  recording  the  election  of  Boson  king 
of  Aries,  by  which  the  bishops  alone  appear  to  have  elevated 
him  to  the  throne,  without  any  <l5oncurrence  of  the  nobihty." 
But  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  could  have  really  been  the 
case ;  and  if  the  instrument  is  genuine,  we  must  suppose  it 
to  have  been  framed  in  order  to  countenance  future  preten- 
sions. For  the  clergy,  by  their  exclusive  knowledge  of 
Latin,  had  it  in  their  power  to  mould  the  language  of  public 
documents  for  their  own  purposes;  a  circumstance  which 
should  be  cautiously  kept  in  mind  when  we  peruse  instru- 
ments drawn  up  during  the  dark  ages. 

It  was  with  an  equal  defiance  of  notorious  truth  that  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  presiding  as  papal  legate  at  an  assembly 
of  the  clergy  in  1141,  during  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  and 
Matilda,  asserted  the  right  of  electing  a  king  of  England  to 
appertain  principally  to  that  order;  and,  by  virtue  of  this 
unprecedented  claim,  raised  Matilda  to  the  throne.*    England, 

1  Sehmidt,  t.  U.  p.  217.  que  prim6  In  anxiHnm  I>lviiiltate,  flUtm 

*  Beouell  des  HIstoxienB,  t.  iz.  p.  801.  pftdfld   regis,  &e.,  In  AnglU   Noniuui< 

*  VentiJata  eat  causa,  sajs  the  Legale.  niseqiM  domioam  ellgimiu,  et  al  fldcm 
ooram  miyjori  parte  deii  An^lie,  ad  et  manutenemeniiun  promittimiu.  GoL 
ev^os  Jos  poUsdmiim  speotat  prindpem  Malmab.  p.  188. 

•Ugen,  duTilqiM  ordtoue.    Invoeati  Ita 
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indeed,  has  been  obsequious,  beyond  most  other  countries,  to 
the  arrogance  of  her  hierarchy ;  especially  daring  the  AngIo« 
Saxon  period,  when  the  nation  was  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
effeminate  superstition.  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  king 
Edwy  in  some  form  or  other,  though  I  believe  it  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  real  drcumstances  of  that  controverted  anec- 
dote.^ But,  upon  the  supposition  least  favorable  to  the  king, 
the  behavior  of  Archbishop  Odo  and  Dunstan  was  an  intoler* 
able  outrage  of  spiritual  tyranny. 

But  while  the  prelates  of  these  nations,  each  within  his 
respective  sphere,  were  prosecuting  their  system 
of  encroachment  upon  the  laity,  a  new  scheme  papal  power. 
was  secretly  forming  within  the  bosom  of  the  jJJ^SJJJent. 
church,  to  enthral  both  that  and  the  temporal 
governments  of  the  world  under  an  ecclesiastical  monarch. 
Long  before  the  earliest  epoch  that  can  be  fixed  for  modem 
history,  and,  indeed,  to  speak  fairly,  almost  as  far  back  as 
ecclesiastical  testimonies  can  carry  us,  the  bishops  of  Rome 
had  been  venerated  as  first  in  rank  among  the  rulers  of  the 
church.  The  nature  of  this  primacy  is  doubtless  a  very  con- 
troverted subject.  It  is,  however,  reduced  by  some  moderate 
catholics  to  little  more  than  a  precedency  attached  to  the  see 
of  Rome  in  consequence  of  its  foundation  by  the  chief  of  the 
apostles,  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  city.'  A  sort 
of  general  superintendence  was  admitted  as  an  attribute  of 
this  primacy,  so  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  entitled,  and 
indeed  bound,  to  remonstrate,  when  any  error  or  irregularity 
came  to  their  knowledge,  especially  in  the  western  churches, 
a  greater  part  of  which  had  been  planted  by  them,  and  were 
connected,  as  it  were  by  filiation,  with  the  common  capital  of 
the  Roman  empire  and  of  Christendom.^     Various  causes 

1  INon  n.]  IieD«iii   lather  Taguelj,   and  Oyprian 

s  Theflo  foundationB  of  the  Roman  pil-  mora  poritiTely.  admit,  or  rather  assert, 

maoy  are  indicated  by  Valentinian  III^  the  primacy  of  the  church  of   Rome, 

a  great  fkrorer  of  that  see,  in  a  novel  of  which  the  latter  eeema  even  to  hare  con 

the  yeu*  466  :    Cam  igitur  eedis  aposto-  sidered  as  a  kind  of  centre  of  Catholio 

Ue»  primatnm  B.   Petri  meritum,  qni  unity,  though  he  renlstod  erery  attempt 

est  prinoepfl  Htcerdotalis  coronae  et  Ro-  of  that  church  to  arrogate  a  controlling 

man«B  dignlta^  civitatls,  sacras  etiam  sy-  power. —  See  his  treatira  De  Unltate  £c> 

nodi  flrmarit  auctoritas.    The  last  words  elosisB.    [1818.  i  [Notk  III.] 

allude  to  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Nicene  *  Dupin,  De  antiqudL  BeelesliB   Disci- 

oounctl,  which  establishes  or  reoogqixea  plinA,  p.  806  et  seqq.  ;  Histoire  du  Droit 

the  patriarchal  supremacy,  in  their  re>  public  ecdtoiastique  Francois,  p.   149. 

■pectiTe  districts,  of   the    churches  of  The  opinion  of  the  Roman  see's  suprem- 

Rome,    Antioeh,  and    Alexandria.     De  aoy,  though  apparently  rather  a  rague 

Mareik  de  OonocMrdantift  Saoerdotii  et  Im-  and  general  notion,  as  it  sttil  eontinuea 

B«rU,  1.  L  0.  S.    At  a  much  earlier  period,  in  those  CathoUoa  who  deny  its  inftUV 
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had  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  bishops  of  Rome  fiiom  aug« 
menting  their  authority  in  the  East,  and  even  to  diminish 
that  which  they  had  occasionally  exercised;  the  institution 
of  patriarchs  at  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Con- 
stantinople, with  extensive  rights  of  jurisdiction ;  the  di£fer- 
ence  of  rituals  and  discipline;  but,  above  all,  the  many 
disgusts  taken  by  the  Greeks,  which  ultimately  produced  an 
irrepai'able  schism  between  the  two  churches  in  the  ninth 
century.  But  within  the  pale  of  the  Latin  church  every 
succeeding  age  enhanced  the  power  and  dignity  of  the^ 
Eoman  see.  By  the  constitution  of  the  church,  such  at  least 
as  it  became  in  the  fourth  century,  its  divisions  being  ar- 
ranged in  conformity  to  those  of  the  empire,  every  province 
ought  to  have  its  metropolitan,  and  every  vicariate  its  ecclesi- 
astical exarch  or  primate.  The  bishop  of  Rome  presided,  in 
the  latter  capacity,  over  the  Roman  vicariate,  comprehending 
southern  Italy,  and  the  three  chief  Mediterranean  islands. 
But  as  it  happened,  none  of  the  ten  provinces  forming  this 
division  had  any  metropolitan ;  so«  that  the  popes  exercised 
all  metropolitical  functions  within  them,  such  as  the  consecra- 
tion of  bishops,  the  convocation  of  synods,  the  ultimate 
decision  of  appeals,  and  many  other  sorts  of  authority. 
These  provinces  are  sometimes  called  the  Roman  patri- 
p»triarehat0  archatc ;  the  bishops  of  Rome  having  always  been 
of  Room.  reckoned  one,  generally  indeed  the  first,  of  the 
patriarchs ;  each  of  whom  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  metro- 
politans witldn  his  limits,  but  without  exercising  those 
privileges  which  by  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  appertained 
to  the  latter.  Though  the  Roman  patiiarchate,  properly  so 
called,  was  comparatively  very  small  in  extend  it  gave  its 
chief,  for  the  reason  mentioned,  advantages  in  point  of 
authority  which  the  others  did  not  possess.^ 

I  may  perhaps  appear  to  have  noticed  circumstances  inter- 
esting only  to  ecclesiastical  scholars.  But  it  is  important  to 
apprehend  this  distinction  of  the  patriarchate  from  the 
primacy  of  Rome,  because  it  was  by  extending  the  bounda- 

bUIty,  nentoB  to  hare  preraUed  Tvry  much  ii.  e.  8;  I.  iU  o.  6.;  De  Harca,  1. !.  e.  7  et 

In  the  fourth  centarx.    Fleuiy  brings  alibi.    There  1b  oome  disagreement  among 

remarkable  prooft  of  this  from  the  writ-  these  writers  as  U>  the  extent  of  the  Ro- 

Ings  of  Socrates,   Soiomen^Ammlanus  man  patriarchate,  which  some  suppoet 

Uaroellinns,  and  Optatos.    Hist.  Ecclte.  to  have  eren  at  first  comprehended  all 

t.  Ui.  p.  282,  S20,  448;  t.  It.  p.  227.  the  wiwtern  churches,  though  they  ad- 

1  Dnpin,  De  Antiqui  Bocles.  Disciplinl,  mit  that,  In  a  more  particular  sense,  11 

p,  88,  &c ;  Qiannons,  1st.  di  Napoll,  1.  was  confined  to  the  Tkariate  of  Boms 
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ries  of  the  former,  and  by  appljing  the  maxims  of  her 
administration  in  the  south  of  Italy  to  all  the  western 
churches,  that  she  accomplished  the  first  object  of  her  scheme 
of  usurpation,  in  subverting  the  provincial  system  of  govern- 
ment under  the  metropolitans.  Their  first  encroachment  of 
this  kind  was  in  the  province  of  Illyricum,  which  they 
annexed  in  a  manner  to  their  own  patriarchate,  by  not 
permitting  any  bishops  to  be  consecrated  without  their  con- 
isent*  This  was  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
Their  subsequent  advances  were,  however,  very  gradual. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  we  find  them  confirm- 
ing the  elections  of  archbishops  of  Milan.^  They  came  by 
degrees  to  exercise,  though  not  always  successfully^  and 
seldom  without  opposition,  an  appellant  jurisdiction  over  the 
causes  of  bishops  deposed  or  censured  in  provincial  synods. 
This,  indeed,  had  been  granted,  if  we  believe  the  fact,  by  the 
canons  of  a  very  early  council,  that  of  Sardica,  in  347,  so  far 
as  to  permit  fhe  pope  to  order  a  revision  of  the  process,  but 
not  to  annul  the  sentence.'  Valentinian  m.,  influenced  by 
Leo  the  Great,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of  pontiffs,  had 
gone  a  great  deal  further,  and  established  almost  an  absolute 
judicial  supremacy  in  the  Holy  See.^    But  the  metropolitans 

1  Dapio,  p.  66  j  Flexixy,  ffiat.  Boelte.  iedi,  Jiizt4  eanones,  debetar  soinmft  ju- 
t.  T.  p.  87o.  The  eoclealtuitlc&l  prorinoe  dieli  totiiu.  As  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn, 
of  Ilfyrleam  Inolnded  Macedonia.  Biri-  so  did  theae  maxims  contain  the  syston 
eiu0,  the  author  of  this  encroachment,  of  Bellarmin.  Do  Maroa,  1. 1.  c.  10 ;  and 
seems  to  hare  been  one  of  the  flnt  I.  yii.  c.  12.  Dnpin. 
URurpers.  In  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  *  Some  bishops  belonging  to  the  pro- 
bishops  (a.d.  876)  he  exalts  his  own  an-  vlnoe  of  Hilary,  metropolitan  of  Aries, 
ttiority  very  high.  De  Maxca,  1. 1.  e.  8.  appealed  teom  his  sentence  to  Leo,  who 
*  St.  Marc,  t.  i.  p.  189, 158.  not  only  entertained  their  appeal,  bnl 
s  Dupin,  p.  109;  De  liarca,  1.  tI.  o.  14.  presumed  to  depose  Hilary.  This  as- 
These  canons  have  been  questioned,  and  sumption  of  power  would  ha?e  had  little 
Dnpin  does  not  seem  to  lay  much  stress  eflbct,  if  it  had  not  been  seconded  by  the 
on  their  authority,  though  I  do  not  per-  emperor  in  Tery  unguarded  language ; 
eeire  that  either  he,  or  Fleuxy  (Hist,  hoo  perenni  sanetione  decemimus,  ne 
Ecclte.  t.  iii.  p.  872),  doubts  their  genu-  quid  tarn  episeopis  Qallicanis,  quam  ali- 
ineness.  Sardica  was  a  city  of  Illyricum,  arum  proTineiarum,  contra  oonsuetu- 
which  the  translator  of  Mosheim  has  oon>  dinem  veterem  llceat  sine  auetoritate 
founded  with  Sardes.  liri  Tenerabilis  papas  urbis  SBtemae  ten- 
Consultations  or  Tvferenoes  to  the  tare ;  sed  lUis  omnibnsque  pro  lege  sit, 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  diflleult  cases  of  lUth  quidquid  sanzit  Tel  sanxerlt  apoetoUcw 
or  discipline,  had  been  common  in  early  sedis  auctoritas.  De  Ifarca.  De  Conoor- 
ages,  and  were  even  made  by  provinci^  dantift  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,  1.  I.  o.  8. 
and  national  councils.  But  these  were  The  same  emperor  enacted  that  any 
also  made  to  other  bishops  emiment  for  bishop  who  refused  to  attend  the  tribunaJ 
personal  merit,  or  the  dignity  of  their  of  the  pope  when  summoned  should  be 


The  popes  endeaTored  to  claim  compelled  by  the  goremor  of  Ms  proy- 

this  as  a  matter  of  right.    Innocent  I.  Ince ;   ut  quisquis  episoopornm  ad  ju 

asserts  (a.d.   402)   that  he  was   to   be  dlcium  Roman!  episoopi  OTOoatus  yeidre 

oonsulted.  quotioi  fldei  ratio  rentilatur;  neglexerit,  per  moderatorem  dusdem  pr(v 

and  Oelasius  (a.d.  492),  quantum  ad  re-  Tinciss  adesse  cogatur.    Id.  1.  tU.  o.  18; 

Ugionem  pertinet,  non  nisi    apostoUcss  Dnpin,  De  Ant.  Discipl.  p.  29  ei  171. 
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were  not  inclined  to  surrender  their  prerogatives ;  and,  upon 
the  whale,  the  papal  authority  had  made  no  decisive  progress 
in  France,  or  perhaps  anywhere  beyond  Italy,  till  the  pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  I. 

This  celebrated  person  was  not  distinguished  by  learning, 

Gregory  I.      which  he  affected  to  depreciate,  nor  by  his  literary 

A.D.  performances,  which  the   best  critics  consider  as 

KQA  CA4  * 

below  mediocrity,  but  by  qualities  more  necessary 
for  his  purpose,  intrepid  ambition  and  unceasing  activity. 
He  maintained  a  perpetual  correspondence  with  the  emperors 
and  their  ministers,  with  the  sovereigns  of  the  western  king- 
doms, with  all  the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  employ- 
ing, as  occasion  dictated,  the  language  of  devotion,  arrogance, 
or  adulation.*  Claims  hitherto  disputed,  or  half  preferred, 
assumed  under  his  hands  a  more  definite  form ;  and  nations 
too  ignorant  to  compare  precedents  or  discriminate  principles 
yielded  to  assertions  confidently  made  by  the  authority  which 
they  most  respected.  Gregory  dwelt  more  than  his  prede- 
cessors upon  the  power  of  the  keys,  exclusively,  or  at  least 
principally,  committed  to  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  supposed 
in  earlier  times,  as  it  is  now  by  the  Gallican  Catholics,  to  be 
inherent  in  the  general  body  of  bishops,  joint  sharers  of  one 
indivisible  episcopacy.  And  thus  the  patriarchal  rights,  be- 
ing manifestly  of  mere  ecclesiastical  institution,  were  artfully 
confounded,  or  as  it  were  merged,  in*  the  more  paramount 
supremacy  of  the  papal  chair.  From  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  popes  appear  in  a  great  measure  to  have  thrown  away 
that  scaffolding,  and  relied  in  preference  on  the  pious  venera- 
tion of  the  people,  and  on  the  opportunities  which  might 
occur  for  enforcing  their  dominion  with  the  pretence  of  divine 
authority.* 

1  The  flattering   ityle  in  which  this  Rome,  which  bad  been  long  in  snspenM. 

pontiff  addreMod  Brunehautand  Phocaa,  Stephen,  a  Spanish  bishop,  having  been 

the  mocit  flagitious  monsters  of  his  time,  deposed,  appealed    to  Rome.     Gregory 

if  mentioned  in  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sent  a  legate  to  Spain,  with  full  powers 

histories.    Fleury  quotes  a  remarkable  to  confirm  or  rescind  the  sentence.    He 

letter  to  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  says    in  his  letter  on  this  occamion,  4 

Alexandria  wherein    he    says  that   St.  sede    apostolical,   quie  omnium    ccelesi- 

Peter  has  one  see,  divided  into  three,  arum  caput  est,  caum  hse*  audienda  ao 

Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria;  stoop-  diriinenda  fuerat.    De  Marca,  1.  vii.  c.  18. 

ing  to  this  absurdity,  and  inconsistteiice  In  writing  to  the  bLshops  of  Fnince  he 

with  hifl  real  system,  in  onler  to  coucil-  enjoins  tliem  to  obey  Virgin  us  btiihop  of 

late  their  alliance  against  his  more  im-  Aries,  whom  he  has  appointed  hU  legate 

mediate  rival,  the  patriarch  of  Constan-  in  France,  secundum  autiquani  consue* 

iinople.    Ilist.  Eccles.  t.  vili.  p.  124.  tudlnem  ;    so    that,  if  any    contentimi 

s  (iregory  seems  to  have    established  should  arise  in  the  church,  he  may  ap. 

Che  appellant  juriadicUon  of  the  see  of  pesise  it  by  liis  authority,  as  vicegereol 
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It  caDnot,  I  think,  be  said  that  any  material  acquisitions  of 
ecclesiastical  power  were  obtained  by  the  successors  of  Greg* 
ory  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  ^fiy  years.*  As  none  of 
them  possessed  vigor  and  reputation  equal  to  his  own,  it 
might  even  appear  that  tiie  papal  influence  was  retrograde. 


of  the  apostolic  see;  Auctoritatis  BuaB 
Tigore,  yicibus  nempe  apostolicie  8edls 
fuQctas,  diflcreU  moderatione  compewat. 
Qregorii  Opera,  t.  ii.  p.  783  (edit.  Bene- 
diet.);  Dapin.  p.  34:  Paoauier,  Recher- 
ches  de  la  France,  1.  ill.  c.  9. 

1  I  observe  that  some  modern  pabli- 
catioQS  iuinez  considerable  importance 
to  a  supposed  concessloD  of  the  tide  of 
UoiyerBal  BLshop,  made  by  the  emperor 
Phocas  in  606  to  Booifitce  III-,  and  even 
appear  to  dzitu  the  papal  supremacy  from 
this  epoch.    Those  who  have  imbibed  this 
notion  may  probably  have  been  misled 
by  a  loose  exprusision  in  Moah<*iin'8  Kcclc- 
siasticai  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  169 ;  though 
the  general  tenor  of  that  passage  by  no 
means  gives  countenance  to  their  opin- 
ion.   But  there  are  several  strong  objec- 
tions to  our  considering  this  as  a  leading 
fitct,  much  less  as  marking  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  papacy.    1.  Its  truth,  as 
commonly  stated,  appears    more    tnan 
questionable.    The  Roman  pontiffii,  Greg- 
ory I.   and  Boniface  III.,  had  been  ve- 
hemently opposing  the   assumption  of 
this  title  by  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, not  as  due  to  themwlves,  but  as 
one  to  which  no  bishop  could  legitimately 
pretend.    There  would  be  something  al- 
most ridiculous  in  the  emperor's  imme- 
diately  conferring  an    appellation    on 
themselves    which  they    had  just    dis- 
claimed;   and   though    this    objection 
would  not  stand  against  evidence,  yet 
when  we  find  no  better  authority  quoted 
for  the  fiact  than  Baronius,  who  is  no 
authority  at  all,  it  retains  considerable 
weight.    And  indeed  the  want  of  early 
testimony  is  so    decisive   an    objection 
to  any  alleged  historical  fact,  that,  but 
for  the  strange  prepossessions  of  some 
men,  one   m^ht    rest  the    case    here. 
Fleurr  takes  no  notice  of  this  part  of  the 
story,' t'lough   he  tells  us  that  Phocas 
comfMsUed   the    patrinreh  of  Constanti- 
nople to  resign  his  title.    2.  But  if  the 
strongest  proof  could  be  advanced  for 
the  authenticity  of  this  circumstance,  we 
might  well  deny  its  importance.    The 
concession  of  Phocas  could  have  been  of 
uo  validity  in   Lombardy,  France,  and 
rtther  wetitem  countries,  where  neverthe- 
less the  papal  snpreDsncy  waa   incom- 
parably more  establinhod  than    in   the 
East.    •&.    Even  within    the   empire  it 
sould  have  had  no  efficacy  after  the  vio- 
lent death  of  that  usurper, which  followed 


soon  afterwards.     4.    The  title  of  Uni- 
versal   Bishop  is  not  very  intelligible; 
but,  whatever  it  meant,  the  patriarchs  ol 
Constantinople  had  borne  it  before,  and 
continued  to  bear  it   ever   afterwards. 
(Dupin,  Be  Antique  Discipllna,  p.  S29.) 
6.  The  preceding  popes,  Pelngius  II.  and 
Oratory  I.  had  constantly  disclaimed  the 
appellation,  though  it  had  been  adopted 
by  some  towards  Leo  the  Oreat  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon   (Fleury,  t.  vill. 
p.  95) ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been 
retained  by  the  successors  of  Boniface. 
It  is  even  laid  down  in  the  decretum  of 
Gratian  that  the  pope  is  not  styled  uni- 
versal :  nee  etiam  Komanus  pontifex  uni- 
versaUs  appellatur  (p.  903,  edit.   1591), 
though  some  refer  its  sssumption  to  the 
ninth  century.  Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplo- 
matique, t.  V.  p.  93.    In  fact  it  has  never 
been  an  usual  title.    6.   The  popes  had 
unquestionably  exercised  a   species   of 
supramiicy  for  more  than  two  centuries 
before  this  Ume,  which  had  lately  reached 
a  high  point  of  authority  under  Gregory  I. 
The  rescript  of  Valentinian  III.  in  456, 
quoted  in  a  former  note,  would  certainly 
be  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  letter 
of  Phocas.    7.  Lastly,  there  are  no  sen- 
sible marics  of  this  supremacy  making  a 
more  rapid  progre.<<s  for  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  pretended  grant  of  thai 
emperor.    [1818.]    The  earliest  mention 
of  this  transaction  that  I  have  found,  and 
one  which  puts  an  end  to  the  pretended 
concession  of  such  a  title  as  Universal 
Bishop,  is  in  a  brief  general  chronology, 
by  Bede,  entitled  ^  De  Temporum  Ra- 
tione.'    He  only  says  of  Phocas,  —  Hio, 
rogante  papa  Bonifacio,  statuit   sodem 
RomansB  et  apoetolicae   ecclesiee   caput 
esse  omnium  eccleslarum,  quia  ecclesia 
Constantinopolitana  primam  se  omnium 
ecclesiarum  scrlbebat.    Bedse  Opera,  curl 
Giles,  vol.  ri.  p.  623.    This  was  probiiblj 
the  exact  truth;   and  the   subeequent 
additions  were   made  by  some  zealous 
partisans  of  Rome,  to  l>e  seized  hold  of 
in  a  later  age,  and  turned  against  her  by 
some  of  her   equally  zealous  enemies. 
The  distinction  generally  made  is,  that 
the  pope  is  '*  universalis  ecclesisB  epis- 
copus,'*  but  not  '*episcopus  universalis;*-' 
that  is,  he  has  no  immediate  jurisdiction 
in  the  dioceses  of  other  bishops,  though 
be  can  correct  them  for  the  undue  exer* 
else  of  their  own.    The  Ultramontane! 
of  course  go  further. 
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But  in  effect  the  principles  which  supported  it  were  taking 
deeper  root,  and  acquiring  strength  by  occasional  though  not 
very  frequent  exercise.  Appeals  to  the  pope  were  some- 
times made  by  prelates  dissatisfied  with  a  local  sentence ;  but 
his  judgment  of  reversal  was  not  always  executed,  as  we  pei> 
ceive  by  the  instance  of  bishop  Wilfrid.^  National  councils 
were  still  convoked  by  princes,  and  canons  enacted  under 
their  authority  by  the  bishops  who  attended.  Though  the 
church  of  Lombardy  was  under  great  subjection  during  this 
period,  yet  those  of  France,  and  even  of  England,  planted  as 
the  latter  had  been  by  Gregory,  continued  to  preserve  a 
tolerable  measure  of  independence.'  The  first  striking  in- 
fringement of  this  was  made  through  the  influence  of  an 
Englishman,  Winfrid,  better  known  as  St  Boniface,  the 
apostle  of  Germany.  Having  undertaken  the 
conversion  of  Thuringia,  and  other  still  heathen 
countries,  he  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  commission,  and  was 
consecrated  bishop  without  any  determinate  see.  Upon  this 
occasion  he  took  an  oath  of  obedience,  and  became  ever  af- 
terwards a  zealous  upholder  of  the  apostolical  chair.  His 
success  in  the  conversion  of  Germany  was  great,  his  reputa- 
tion eminent,  which  enabled  him  to  effect  a  material  revolu- 
tion in  ecclesiastical  government  Felagius  II.  had,  about 
580,  sent  a  pallium,  or  vest  peculiar  to  metropolitans,  to  the 
bishop  of  Aries,  perpetual  vicar  of  the  Roman  see  in  GauL* 

1 1  refer  to  the  Knglish  historlanB  for  Saxon  chnreh.    Nor  do  I  peroeiTe  nnj 

the   history  of  Wilfrid,  which   neither  improbability  In  this,  considering  that 

•Itofcether  supports,  nor  much  impeaches,  the  church  had  been  founded  by  Au- 

the  independency  of  our   Anglo-Saxon  gustin,  and  restored  by  Theodore,  both 

ehurch  in  700 ;  a  matter  hardly  worth  so  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see. 

much  contention  as  Usher  and  Stilling-  This  intrinsic  presumption  is  worth  more 

fleet  seem  to  have  thought.     The  con-  than  the  testimony  of  Bddius.    But  we 

secration  of  Theodore  by  pope  Vitallan  see  by  the  rest  of  WUfirid's  history  that 

In  668  is  a  stronger  fact,  and  cannot  be  It  was  not  easy  to  put  the  sentence  of 

got  orer  by  those  injudicious  protestants  Rome  in  execution.    The  plain  fiusts  are, 

who  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.    The  that,  having  gone  to  Rome  claiming  the 

history  of  Wilfrid  has  been  lately  put  in  see  of  York,  and  having  had  his  claim 

a  light  as  fiivorable  as  possible  to  him-  recognized  by  the  pope,  he  ended   his 

9elf  and  to  the  authority  of  Rome  by  Dr.  days  as  bishop  of  Hexham. 

Lingard.    We  hare  for  this  to  rely  on  *  Schmidt,  t.  i.  p.  886,  894. 

Eddius  (published  in  Oale*s  Scriptores),  *  Ut  ad  instar   suum,  in  OalUarum 

a  panegyrist  in  the  usual  style  of  l^^nd-  partibus  primi  sacerdotis  locum  obtineat, 

ary  biography,  —  a  style  which  has,  on  et  quidquid  ad  gubernatlonem  vel  dis- 

me  at  least,  this  effect  of  producing  otter  pensationem  eccleslastici   status   geren- 

distnist.    Mendacity  la  the  badge  of  all  dum  est,  serratis  patrum  regulis,  et  sedis 

the  tjitw.     Bede  is  more   respectable;  apostolicsB  constitutis,  ftdat.    FtSBtorea, 

but  in  this  case  we  do  not  learn  much  pallium  ill!  oonoedit|  8&c.    Dupin,  p.  84. 

from  him.    It  seems  impossible  to  deny  Gregory  L   confirmed  this  Ticarlate  to 

that,  if  Eddlus  is  a  trustworthy  hieto-  Viij^llus  bishop  of  Aries,  and  gave  him 

tlan,  ]>r.  Llng^rd  has  made  out  Ids  case;  the   power  of  convoking   synods.     D« 

and  that  we  must  own  appeals  to  Rome  Ifarca,  1.  vi.  c.  7. 
lo  have  been  leoogniaed  in  the  Anglo- 
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Gregory  L  had  made  a  similar  present  to  other  metropoli« 
tans.  But  it  was  never  supposed  that  thej  were  obliged  to 
wait  for  this  favor  before  they  received  consecration,  irntil  a 
Bjnod  of  the  French  and  Grerman  bishops,  held  at  sjnod  of 
Frankfort  in  742,  by  Boniface,  as  legate  of  pope  ^«»»kfi)rt. 
Zachary.  It  was  here  enacted  that,  as  a  token  of  their  wil- 
ling subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome,  all  metropolitans  should 
request  the  pallium  at  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  obey  his 
lawful  commands.^  This  was  construed  by  the  popes  to 
mean  a  promise  of  obedience  before  receiving  the  pall,  which 
was  changed  in  after  times  by  Gregory  YII.  into  an  oath  of 
fealty.^ 

This  council  of  Frankfort  claims  a  leading  place  as  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  papacy.  Several  events  ensued, 
chiefly  of  a  political  nature,  which  rapidly  elevated  that 
usurpation  almost  to  its  greatest  height.  Subjects  of  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  the  popes  had  not  as  yet  interfered, 
unless  by  mere  admonition,  with  the  temporal  magistrate. 
The  first  instance  wherein  the  civil  duties  of  a  nation  and 
the  rights  of  a  crown  appear  to  have  been  submitted  to  his 
decision  was  in  that  famous  reference  as  to  the  deposition  of 
Childeric  It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  point  of  casuistry  laid  before  the  first  religious 
judge  in  the  church.  Certainly,  the  Franks  who  raised  the 
king  of  their  choice  upon  their  shields  never  dreamed  that  a 
foreign  priest  had  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  governing. 
Yet  it  was  easy  for  succeeding  advocates  of  Rome  to  construe 
this  transaction  very  favorably  for  its  usurpation  over  the 
thrones  of  the  earth.* 

1  DacrDTimns,  Mtyi  BonUkoOf  In  noatro  Oonstantlnople  In  872,  this  prerogatiT* 

■ynodall  conTentn,  at   eonfeul    BumuB  of  sending  the  palUum  to  metropoUtam 

fldem  catholicun,  et  nnitatem  et  nuttjeo-  was  not  only  confirmed  to  the  pope,  but 

tlonem  Romanas  eoeleelss  fine  tenns  ser-  extended  to  the  other  patriarchs,  who 

fare,  8.  Petro  et  Ticario  ^ns  Telle  sub-  had  every  dispoeitlon  to  become  as  great 

Jici,  metropolitanos  pallia  ab  illft  sede  nsnrpers  as  their  more  fortunate  elder 

quserere,  et,  per  omnia,  praecepta  S.  Pe-  brother. 

tei  eanonici  sequi.    De  Marea,  1.  ri.  e.  7 ;  *  Be  Marea,  ubi  supra.    Schmidt,  t.  tt. 

Schmidt,  t.  i.  p.  424,  488,  446.     This  p.  262.     According  to  the   latter,  this 

writer  Justly    remarks    the   obligation  oath  of  fidelity  was  exacted  in  the  ninth 

which  Rome  had  to  St.  Bonilkoe,  who  century;  which  is  Tery  probable,  nine* 

anticipated  the  system  of  Isidore.    We  Qr^oxy  VII.  himself  did  but  fill  up  the 

ha?e  a  letter  from  him  to  the  English  sketch  which  Nicholas  I.  and  John  VIII. 

cdergy,  with  a  copy  of  canons  passed  in  had  delineated.    I  have  since  found  this 

one  of  his  synods,  for  the  exaltation  of  confirmed  by  Qratian,  p.  806. 

(he  npostolie  see,  but  the  church  of  Bng-  *  Eginhard  says  that  Pepin  was  madt 

land  was  not  then  inclined  to  aoknowl-  king  per  auetoritatem  Romani  pontificis; 

•dfls   so   great  a  supremacy  in  Rome,  ui  ambiguous  word,  which  may  rise  to 

OolUer's  Eccles.  History,  p.  128.  command,  or  sink  to  advice,  according  tt 

Im  Um  sii^ith  general  council,  that  of  the  dispootion  of  the  interpreter. 
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I  shall  but  just  glance  at  the  subsequent  political  revolu- 
tions of  that  period;  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pepin,  his 
donation  of  the  exarchate  to  the  Holy  See,  the  conquest  of 
Lombardy  by  Charlemagne,  the  patriarchate  of  Rome  con- 
ferred upon  both  these  princes,  and  the  revival  of  the  West- 
em  empire  in  the  person  of  the  latter.  These  events  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  exalt  the  papal  supremacy,  which  it  is 
needless  to  indicate.  But  a  circumstance  of  a  very  different 
nature  contributed  to  this  in  a  still  greater  degree.  About 
the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  century  there  appeared,  under 
tlie  name  of  one  Isidore,  an  unknown  person,  a  collection  of 
False  ecclesiastical  canons,  now  commonly  denominated 

Decretal*.  ^j^g  Falsc  Decrctals.^  These  purported  to  be  re- 
scripts or  decrees  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome ;  and  their 
effect  was  to  diminish  the  authority  of  metropolitans  over 
their  suffragans,  by  establishing  an  appellant  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  See  in  all  causes,  and  by  forbidding  national 
councils  to  be  holden  without  its  consent.  Every  bishop, 
according  to  the  decretals  of  Isidore,  was  amenable  only  to 
the  immediate  tribunal  of  the  pope ;  by  which  one  of  the 
most  ancient  rights  of  the  provincial  synod  was  abrogated, 
^very  accused  person  might  not  only  appeal  from  an  inferior 
sentence,  but  remove  an  unfinished  process  before  the  supreme 
pontiff.  And  the  latter,  instead  of  directing  a  revision  of  the 
proceedings  by  the  original  judges,  might  annul  them  by  his 
own  authority ;  a  strain  of  jurisdiction  beyond  the  canons  of 
Sardica,  but  certainly  warranted  by  the  more  recent  practice 
of  Rome.  New  sees  were  not  to  be  erected,  nor  bishops 
translated  from  one  see  to  another,  nor  their  resignations 
accepted,  without  the  sanction  of  the  pope.  They  were  still 
indeed  to  be  consecrated  by  the  metropolitan,  but  in  the  pope's 
name.  It  has  been  plausibly  suspected  that  these  decretals 
were  forged  by  some  bishop,  in  jealousy  or  resentment ;  and 

1  The  era  of  the  Falra  DecretitU  has  this  collection  of  Adrian ;   but  I  hare 

not  been  precinely  fixed  ;  they  have  Ml-  not  observed  the  same  opinion  In  any 

dom  been  suppoded,  hoveyer,  to  have  other  writer.     The  ri)(ht  of  appeal  fWim 

appeared  much   before  800.     But  there  a  (»ont«uce  of  the  metropolitan  deponing 

1«  a  genuine  collection  of  canons  pub-  a  bishop  to  the  Holy  See  is  positively 

linhed  by  Adrian  I.  in  785,  which  contain  recognized  in  the  Capitularies  of  Louis 

nearly  the  same  principles,  and  many  of  the  DfbonairCBaluze,  p.  1000) ;  the  three 

which  are  copied  by  Isidore,  an  weU  aa  lant   boolui  of  which,  according  to  the 

Charlemagne    in    hU  Capitularies.     De  coileotiou  of  Anjiegisus,  are  said  to  be 

Marca,  1.  vii.  c.  20  ;  Giannone,  1.  ▼.  c.  6;  apostolicSl  auctoritato  roborata,  quia  hit 

Dupin,  De  Antique  Di8ciplin&,   p.  138.  cudendis  maximi  apostolica  interfnit  Ie> 

Fleury,  Hist.  BccI6s.  t.  ix    p.  500,  seems  gatio.    p.  1182. 
to  cofisider  the  decretals  a6  older  than 
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their  general  reception  may  at  least  be  partly  ascribed  to 
such  sentiments.  The  archbishops  were  exceedingly  power- 
ful, and  might  often  abuse  their  superiority  over  inferior 
prelates ;  bat  the  whole  episcopal  aristocracy  had  abundant 
reason  to  lament  their  acquiescence  in  a  system  of  which  the 
metropolitans  were  but  the  earliest  victims.  Upon  these  spu- 
rious decretals  was  built  the  gi*eat  fabric  of  papal  supremacy 
over  the  different  national  churches ;  a  fabric  which  has  stood 
after  its  foundation  crumbled  beneath  it ;  for  no  one  has  pre- 
tended to  deny,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  tliat  the  imposture 
is  too  palpable'  for  any  but  the  most  ignorant  ages  to  credit* 

The  Gallican  church  made  for  some  time  a  spirited  though 
unavailing  struggle  against  thib  rising  despotism. 
Gregory  1 V.,  having  come  into  Fnmce  to  abet  the  citM«hmenti 
children  of  Louis  the  Debonair  in  their  rebellion,  ®?  ***• . 
and  threatened  to  excommunicate  the  bishops  who 
adhered  to  the  emperor,  was  repelled  with  indignation  by 
those  prelates.  "  If  he  comes  here  to  excommunicate,"  said 
they,  '*  he  shall  depart  hence  excommunicated."  ^  In  the 
subsequent  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  a  bold  defender  of 
ecclesiastical  independence  was  found  in  Hincmar  archbishop 
of  Rhcims,  the  most  distinguished  statesman  of  his  age* 
Appciils  to  the  pope  even  by  ordinary  clerks  had  become 
common,  and  the  provincial  councils,  hitherto  the  supreme 
spiritual  tribunal,  as  well  as  legislature,  were  falling  rapidly 
into  decay.  The  frame  of  church  government,  which  had 
lasted  from  the  third  or  fourth  century,  was  nearly  dissolved ; 
a  refractory  bishop  was  sure  to  invoke  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal,  and  generally  met  there  with  a  more  favorable  judi- 
cature. Hincmar,  a  man  equal  in  ambition,  and  almost  in 
public  estimation,  to  any  pontiif,  sometimes  came  off  success- 
full}'  in  his  contentions  with  Rome.*     But  time  is  fatal  to  the 

1  I  have  not  men  any  arconnt  of  the  the  papal  court,  without  iacriflclng  al 

det-retjils  K>  clear  and  Judicious  as  in  together  the  OalUcan  church  and  tha 

Srhmuir'!*  History  of  Gemmny,  t.  ii.  p.  crown. 

249.    ]n'li>ed  all   the  ecclesiantical  part  >  De  Marca,  1.  It.  o.  U  ;  Velly,  fcc. 

of  that  work  is  executed  in  a  very  Hupe-  *  De  Marca  1.  It.  o.  68,  &c. ;  1  ri.  o.  14, 

rior  niHnn«*r.    See  alflo  De  Marca,  1.  iii.  28;  1.  tU.  c.  21.    Dupin,  p.  188,   fto. 

e.  6;  1.  vii.  e.  20.     Tlie  Ititter  writer,  Hint,  du  Droit  £orl^.  Francois,  p.  188, 

from  whom  I  have  derived  much  infor-  224.    Velly,  &o.    Hincmar  howoTer  waa 

miition,  \»  by  no  means  aRtrenuous  ad-  not  consistent;  for,  harliig  obtained  the 

Tersary  of  ultramontane  pretenidonA.    In  see  of  Rheinis  in  an  equivocal  manner, 

fiiet,  it  WHS  his  object  to  please  both  in  he  hnd  applied  for  confirmation  at  Rome, 

France  and  at  liouie,  to  become  both  an  and  in  other  respects  impaired  the  Oal« 

archbishop  and  a  cardinal.    He   failed  Ucan  rights.    Pai^quier,  Kecherches  de  la 

nerertheless  of  the  latter  hope ;  it  being  France,  1.  ill.  e.  12. 
impouibls  at  that  time  (16a0)  to  satisfy 
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Qnanimity  of  coalitions ;  the  French  bishops  were  accessible 
to  superstitious  prejudice,  to  corrupt  influence,  to  mutual 
jealousy.  Above  all,  they  were  conscious  that  a  persuasion 
of  the  pope's  omnipotence  had  taken  hold  of  the  laity. 
Though  they  complained  loudly,  and  invoked,  like  patriots 
of  a  dying  state,  names  and  principles  of  a  freedom  that  was 
no  more,  they  submitted  almost  in  every  instance  to  the  con- 
tinual usurpations  of  the  Holy  See.  One  of  those  which 
most  annoyed  their  aristocracy  was  the  concession  to  monas* 
teries  of  exemption  from  episcopal  authority.  These  had 
been  very  uncommon  till  about  the  eighth  -century,  after 
which  they  were  studiously  multiplied.^  It  was  naturally  a 
fevorite  object  with  the  abbots ;  and  sovereigns,  in  those  ages 
of  blind  veneration  for  monastic  establishments,  were  pleased 
to  see  their  own  foundations  rendered,  as  it  would  seem,  more 
respectable  by  privileges  of  independence.  The  popes  had 
a  closer  interest  in  granting  exemptions,  which  attached  to 
them  the  regular  clergy,  and  lowered  the  dignity  of  the 
bishops.     In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  whole  orders 


1  The  earliest  inetanoe  of  a  papal  ez- 
•luption  te  in  465,  which  indeed  is  a 
raepectable  antiquity.  Others  scarcely 
occur  till  the  pondflcate  of  Zoehary  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  ceutury,  who 
granted  an  exemption  to  Monte  Casino, 
Ita  ut  nulllus  Jurl  subjaceat,  nisi  solius 
Romani  pontiflcis.  Sob  this  discussed 
in  Olannone,  1.  ▼.  c.  6.  Precedents  for 
the  exemption  of  monasteries  flram  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  occur  in  Marculfus's 
forms  compiled  towards  the  end  of  the 
eeventh  century,  but  these  were  by  royal 
authority.  The  kings  of  France  were 
supreme  heads  of  their  national  church. 
Schmidt,  t.  1.  p.  882 ;  De  Marca,  1.  ill. 
e.  16 ;  Fleury,  Institutions  an  Droit,  t.  i. 
p.  228.  Mnratori,  Dissert.  70  (t.  iu. 
p.  104,  Italian),  is  of  opinion  that  ex- 
emptions of  monasteries  ttom  episcopal 
risitatlon  did  not  become  ftequent  in 
Italy  till  the  eleventh  century;  and  that 
many  charters  (rf  this  kind  are  fbrgeries*. 
It  is  held  also  by  some  English  anti- 
quaries that  no  Anglo-Saxon  monastery 
was  exempt,  and  that  Che  first  instance 
Is  tliat  of  Battle  Abbey  under  the  Con- 
queror ;  the  charters  of  an  earlier  date 
baying  been  fbrged.  Hody  on  Convoca- 
tions, p.  20  and  170.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  grant  is  made  by  William,  and 
confirmed  by  Lanfranc.  Collier,  p.  256. 
Exemptions  became  very  usual  in  Eog- 
iand  afterwards.  Henry,  vol.  t.  p.  8fff. 
It  is  nererthelesa  to  be  admitted  that 


the  bishops  had  exereised  an  arbitrary, 
and  sometimes  a  tyrannical  power  over 
the  secular  clergy ;  and  after  the  monks 
became  part  of  the  church,  which  was 
before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
they  also  fell  under  a  control  not  always 
fiiirly  exerted.  Both  complained  greatly, 
as  the  acts  of  councils  bear  witness :  — 
Un  fait  important  et  trop  pen  remarque 
se  r6T6le  ^4  et  U  dans  le  cours  de  cette 
6poque ;  c^est  la  lutte  des  prfttres  do 
paroisse  centre  les  6y%queB.  Guizot,  Hist, 
de  la  Civilis.  en  France,  le^on  IS.  In 
this  contention  the  weaker  must  have 
given  way :  but  the  regulars,  sustained 
by  public  respect,  and  having  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  see  of  Kome,  which  began 
to  encroach  upon  episcopal  authority, 
came  out  successful  in  securing  them- 
selves by  exemptions  fVom  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops.  The  latter  famished 
a  good  pretext  by  their  own  relaxation 
of  manners.  The  monasteries  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  seem  not  to 
have  given  occasion  to  much  reproach, 
at  least  in  comparison  with  the  prelacy. 
Au  commencement  du  huitiime  si^le, 
I'^lise  6tait  elle  tomb^e  dans  un  ddsordra 

gresque  6gal  i  celui  de  la  50ci6ti6  civile, 
ans  sup^rieurs  et  sans  inft&rieurs  4  re< 
douter,  d^^agte  de  la  surveillance  dcs 
m6tropolitain8  oomme  des  conciles  et  de 
Pinfluenoe  des  prdtres,  une  foule  d*6vft 
ques  se  livralent  aux  plus  soandaleuz 
exote. 
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of  monks  were  declared  exempt  at  a  single  stroke ;  and  the 
abuse  began  to  awaken  loud  complaints,  though  it  did  not  fail 
to  be  aggravated  aflerwards. 

The  principles  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  were  readily 
applied  by  the  popes  to  support  still  more  insolent  and  upon 
usurpations.  Chiefs  by  divine  commission  of  the  ^Miff>rvrvr 
whole  church,  every  earthly  sovereign  must  be  sub- 
ject to  their  interference.  The  bishops  indeed  had,  ^**»**"- 
with  the  common  weapons  of  their  order,  kept  their  own  sov- 
ereigns in  check ;  and  it  could  not  seem  any  extraordinary 
stretch  in  their  supreme  head  to  assert  an  equal  prerogative. 
Gregory  lY.,  as  I  have  mentioned,  became  a  party  in  the 
revolt  against  Louis  I.,  but  he  never  carried  his  threats  of 
excommunication  into  effect.  The  first  instance  where  the 
Roman  pontiffs  actually  tried  the  force  of  their  arms  against 
a  sovereign  was  the  excommunication  of  Lothaire  king  of 
Lorraine,  and  grandson  of  Louis  the  Debonair.  This  prince 
had  repudiated  his  wife,  upon  unjust  pretexts,  but  with  the  ap- 
probation of  a  national  council,  and  had  subsequently  married 
his  concubine.  '  Nicolas  I.,  the  actual  pope,  despatched  two 
legates  to  investigate  this  business,  and  decide  according  to 
the  canons.  They  hold  a  council  at  Metz,  and  confirm  the 
divorce  and  marriage.  Enraged  at  this  conduct  of  his  am- 
bassadors, the  pope  summons  a  council  at  Rome,  annuls  the 
sentence,  deposes  the  archbishops  of  Treves  and  Cologne, 
and  directs  the  king  to  discard  his  mistress.  Afler  some 
shuffling  on  the  part  of  Lothaire  he  is  excommunicated ;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  we  find  both  the  king  and  his  prelates,  who 
had  begun  with  expressions  of  passionate  contempt  towards 
the  pope,  suing  humbly  for  absolution  at  the  feet  of  Adrian 
XL,  successor  of  Nicolas,  which  was  not  granted  without  diffi- 
culty. In  all  its  most  impudent  pretensions  the  Holy  See  has 
attended  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Lothaire  had 
powerful  neighbors,  the  kings  of  France  and  Germany,  eager 
to  invade  his  dominions  on  the  first  intimation  from  Rome ; 
while  the  real  scandalousness  of  his  behavior  must  have 
intimidated  his  conscience,  and  disgusted  his  subjects. 

Excommunication,  whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained 
as  to  its  religious  efficacy,  was  originally  nothing  Bxcommiini- 
more  in  appearance  than  the  exercise  of  a  right  **'■***'*•• 
which  every  society  claims,  the  expulsion  of  refractory  mem- 
bers from  its  body.  No  direct  temporal  disadvantages  attended 
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this  penalty  for  several  ages ;  but  as  it  was  the  most  severe  of 
spiritual  censures,  and  tended  to  exclude  the  object  of  it  not 
only  from  a  participation  in  religious  riles,  but  in  a  consider- 
able degree  from  the  intercoui*se  of  Christian  society,  it  was 
used  sparingly  and  upon  tlie  g^a^'est  occasions.  Gradually, 
as  the  church  became  more  powei-ful  and  more  imperious, 
excommunications  were  issued  upon  every  provocation,  rather 
as  a  weapon  of  ecclesiastical  warfare  than  with  any  regard  to 
its  original  intention.  There  was  certainly  some  pretext  for 
many  of  these  censures,  as  the  only  means  of  defence  within 
the  reach  of  the  clergy  when  their  possessions  were  lawlessly 
violated.^  Others  were  founded  ui)on  the  necessity  of  en- 
forcing their  contentious  jurisdiction,  which,  while  it  was 
rapidly  extending  itself  over  almost  all  persons  and  causes, 
had  not  acquired  any  proper  coercive  process.  The  spiritual 
courts  in  England,  whose  jurisdiction  is  so  multifarious,  and, 
in  general,  so  little  of  a  religious  nature,  had  till  lately  no 
means  even  of  compelling  an  appearance,  much  less  of  en- 
forcing a  sentence,  but  by  excommunication.*  Princes  who 
felt  the  inadequacy  of  their  own  laws  to  secure  obedience 
called  in  the  assistance  of  more  formidable  sanctions.  Several 
capitularies  of  Charlemagne  denounce  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication against  incendiaries  or  deserters  from  the  army.^ 
Charles  the  Bald  procured  similar  censures  against  his  re- 
volted vassals.  Thus  the  boundary  between  temporal  and 
spiritual  offences  grew  every  day  less  distinct ;  and  the  clergy 
were  encouraged  to  fresh  encroachments,  as  they  discovered 
the  secret  of  rendering  them  successful.' 

The  civil  magistrate  ought  undoubtedly  to  protect  the  just 
rights  and  lawful  jurisdiction  of  the  church.  It  irf  not  so  evi- 
dent that  he  should  attach  temporal  penalties  to  her  censures. 
Excommuniciition  has  never  carried  such  a  presumption  of 
moral  turpitude  as  to  disable  a  man,  upon  any  solid  princi- 
ples, from  the  usual  privileges  of  society.  Superstition  and 
tyranny,  however,  decided  otherwise.  The  support  due  to 
church  censures  by  temporal  judges  is  vaguely  declared  in 
the  capitularies  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  It  became  in 
later  ages,  a  more  established  principle  in  France  and  Eng- 

1  Schmidt,  t.  It.  p.  217:  Fleniy,  Instl-  a  prooesa  In  «>iiteinpt,  wbs  aboUahed  in 

tnttoDs  an  Droit,  t.  U.  p.  i92.  England,  but  retained  in  Ireland. 

*  By  a  recent  statute.  68  0.  III.  c.  127,  *  M^m.   de    TAcad.    dea   Inwript.  t 

ttw  writ  De  excommunicato  capiendo,  as  zzzix.  p.  696,  &o. 
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land,  and,  I  presume,  in  other  countries.  By  our  common 
law  an  excommunicated  person  is  incapable  of  being  a  wit- 
ness or  of  brinj^injc  an  action ;  and  he  mav  be  detained  in 
prison  until  he  obtains  absolution.  By  the  Establishments 
of  St.  Louis,  his  e.r.tate  or  person  might  be  attached  by  the 
magistrate.*  These  actual  penalties  were  attended  by  marks 
of  abhorrence  and  ignominy  still  more  calculated  to  make  an 
impression  on  ordinary  minds.  They  were  to  be  shunned, 
like  men  infected  with  leprosy,  by  their  servants,  their  friends, 
and  their  families.  Two  attendants  only,  if  we  may  trust  a 
current  history,  remained  with  Robert  king  of  France,  who, 
on  account  of  an  irregular,  marriage,  was  put  to  this  ban  by 
Gregory  V.,  and  these  threw  all  the  meats  which  had  passed 
his  table  into  the  fire.^  Indeed  the  mere  intercourse  with  a 
proscribed  person  incurred  what  was  called  the  lesser  ex- 
communication, or  privation  of  the  sacraments,  and  required 
penitence  and  absolution.  In  some  places  a  bier  was  set 
before  the  door  of  an  excommunicated  individual,  and  stones 
thrown  at  his  windows :  a  singular  method  of  compelling  his 
submission."  Everywhere  the  excommunicated  were  debaiTed 
of  a  regular  sepulture,  which,  though  obviously  a  matter  of 
police,  has,  through  the  superstition  of  consecrating  burial- 
grounds,  been  treated  as  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  control. 
Their  carcasses  were  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  corruption, 
which  sGems  to  have  been  thought  a  privilege  unfit  for  those 
who  had  died  in  so  irregular  a  manner.* 

But  as  excommuniciition,  which  attacked  only  one  and 
perhaps  a  hardened  sinner,  was  not  always  effica-  j^^^jj^j^ 
cioua,  the  church  had  recourse  to  a  more  compre- 
hensive punishment.  For  the  offence  of  a  nobleman  she 
put  a  county,  for  that  of  a  prince  his  entire  kingdom,  under 
an  interdict  or  suspension  of  religious  ofiices.  No  stretch  of 
her  tyranny  was  perhaps  so  outrageous  as  this.  During  an 
interdict  the  churches  were  closed,  the  beUs  silent,  the  dead 

1  Ordonnances  dee  Rob,  t.  1.  p.  121.  *  Velly,  1. 11. 

But  an  excommunicated  person  might  *  Vaiiwette,  Hiitt.  de  Lan^odoc,  t.  iii. 

sue  in  the  lay,  though  not  in  the  Bpirit-  Appendix,  p  850 ;  Da  Cange,  ▼.  Excom- 

ual  court.    No  law  seemR  to  have  been  so  municatio. 

MTere  in  thi8  respect  as  that  of  England  ;  *  Du  Cange,  t.  Imblocatns :  where 
though  it  is  not  strirtly  accurate  to  say  several  authors  are  referred  to,  for  the 
with  Dr.  Coeens(Oibson-B  Codex,  p.  1102),  constant  opinion  among  the  members  of 
that  the  writ  De  excomman.  capiendo  the  Greelc  church,  that  the  bodies  of  ex- 
Is  a  pxiTilegs  p«)CuUar  to  the  Bnglish  communicated  persona  remain  in  statu 
•hareh.  quo. 
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unburied,  no  rite  but  those  of  baptism  and  extreme  unction 
performed.  The  penalty  fell  upon  those  who  had  neither 
partaken  nor  could  have  prevented  the  offence ;  and  the 
offence  was  often  but  a  private  dispute,  in  which  the  pride  of 
a  pope  or  bishop  had  been  wounded.  Interdicts  were  so  rare 
before  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  that  some  have  referred 
them  to  him  as  their  author ;  instances  may  however  be  found 
of  an  earlier  date,  and  especially  that  which  accompanied  the 
above-mentioned  excommunication  of  Robert  king  of  Frances 
They  were  afterwards  issued  not  unfrequently  against  king 
doms ;  but  in  particular  districts  they  continually  occurred.' 
This  was  the  mainspring  of  the  machinery  that  the  clergy 
set  in  motion,  the  lever  by  which  they  moved  the  world. 
From  the  moment  that  these  interdicts  and  excommunications 
had  been  tried  the  powers  of  the  earth  might  be  said  to  have 
existed  only  by  sufferance.  Nor  was  the  validity  of  such 
denunciations  supposed  to  depend  upon  their  justice.  The 
imposer  indeed  of  -an  unjust  excommunication  was  guilty  of 
a  sin ;  but  the  party  subjected  to  it  had  no  remedy  but  sub* 
mission.  He  who  disregards  such  a  sentence,  says  Beau- 
manoir,  renders  his  good  cause  bad.«  And  indeei.  without 
annexing  so  much  importance  to  the  direct  consequences  of 
an  ungrounded  censure,  it  is  evident  that  the  received  theory 
of  religion  concerning  the  indispensable  obligation  and  mys- 
terious efficacy  of  the  rights  of  communion  and  confession 
must  have  induced  scrupulous  minds  to  make  any  temporal 
sacrifice  rather  than  incur  their  privation.  One  is  rather 
surprised  at  the  instances  of  failure  than  of  success  in  the 
employment  of  these  spiritual  weapons  against  sovereigns  or 
the  laity  in  general.  It  was  perhaps  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  Europe  that  they  were  not  introduced,  upon  a  large  scale, 
during  the  darkest  ages  of  superstition.  In  the  eighth  or 
ninth  centuries  they  would  probably  have  met  with  a  more 
implicit  obedience.  But  after  Gregory  VII.,  as  the  spirit  of 
ecclesiastical  usurpation  became  more  violent,  there  grew  up 
by  slow  degrees  an  opposite  feeling  in  the  laity,  which  ripen« 
ed  into  an  alienation  of  sentiment  from  the  church,  and  a 
conviction  of  that  sacred  truth  which  superstition  and  soph- 
istry have  endeavored  to  eradicate  from  the  heart  of  man^ 

I  GiAimone.  1.  tU.  o.  1 ;  Sohmldt,  t.  It.    pUnft,  p.  288  ;  St  Mazo,  t.  ii.  p.  685; 
p.  SaO  *,  Dupin,  De  antlqiUL  Eoel.  DiBci-    Fleary.  Iiutltatioiui,  1. 11.  p.  200. 

I  p.  261. 
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that  no  tyrannical  government  can  be  founded  on  a  divine 
commission. 

Excommunications  had  very  seldom,  if  ever,  been  lev- 
elled at  the  head  of  a  sovereign  before  the  instance 
of  Lothaire.  His  ignominious  submission  and  the  uiurpiuion 
£[eneral  feebleness  of  the  Carlovinfi'ian  line  pro-  <>'  '*^« 
duced  a  repetition  of  the  menace  at  least,  and  in 
cases  more  evidently  beyond  the  cognizance  of  a  spiritual 
authority.  Upon  the  death  of  this  Lothaire,  his  uncle  Charles 
the  Bald  having  possessed  himself  of  Lorraine,  to  which  the 
emperor  Louis  11.  had  juster  pretensions,  the  pope  Adrian 
II.  warned  him  to  desist,  declaring  that  any  attempt  upon 
that  country  would  bring  down  the  penalty  of  excommunica- 
tion. Sustained  by  the  intrepidity  of  Hincmar,  the  king  did 
not  exhibit  his  usual  pusillanimity,  and  the  pope  in  this  in- 
stance failed  of  success.^  But  John  Vlll.,  the  next  occupier 
of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  carried  his  pretensions  to  a  height 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  reached.  The  Carlovingian 
princes  had  formed  an  alliance  against  Boson,  the  usurper  of 
the  kingdom  of  Aries.  The  pope  writes  to  Charles  the  Fat, 
'^  I  have  adopted  the  illustrious  prince  Boson  as  my  son ;  be 
content  therefore  with  your  own  kingdom,  for  I  shall  instant- 
ly excommunicate  all  who  attempt  to  injure  my  son."*  In 
another  letter  to  the  same  king,  who  had  taken  some  prop- 
erty from  a  convent,  he  enjoins  him  to  restore  it  within  sixty 
days,  and  to  certify  by  an  envoy  that  he  had  obeyed  the  com- 
mand, else  an  excommunication  would  immediately  ensue,  to 
be  followed  by  still  severer  castigation,  if  the  king  should-  not 
repent  upon  the  first  punishment.'  These  expressions  seem 
to  intimate  a  sentence  of  deposition  from  his  throne,  and  thus 
anticipate  by  two  hundred  years  the  famous  era  of  Gregory 
VII.,  at  which  we  shall  soon  arrive.  In  some  respects  John 
Vni.  even  advanced  pretensions  beyond  those  of  Gregory. 
He  asserts  very  plainly  a  right  of  choosing  the  emperor,  and 
may  seem  indirectly  to  have  exercised  it  in  the  election  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  had  not  primogeniture  in  his  favor.^ 
This  prince,  whose  restless  ambition  was  united  with  mean- 
ness as  well  as  insincerity,  consented  to  sign  a  capitulation, 

1  De  Marea,  1.  It.  o.  11.  «  Bains.   Oapitolaiia,   t  U.   p.  8SL  J 

•  Sehmidt,  t.  U.  p.  260.  Sehmidt,  t.  11.  p.  197. 

*  Dorioribtu   deinceps   Bciextf  te  m 
baribui  erodiondum.    Schmidt,  p.  261. 
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aa  his  oomiatioo  ai  Bome,  in  favor  of  the  pope  and  cfanrcli, 
a  precedfrnt  which  was  improved  upon  in  »abseqoent  ages.' 
Rome  was  now  prepared  to  rivet  her  fetters  upon  ^overeigna, 
and  at  no  period  have  the  condition  of  society  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  civil  government  been  so  favorable  for  her 
ambition.  But  the  con.'-ummatijn  was  ftill  sus- 
u^nnwej  pendtrd,  and  even  h<?r  progrej^s  arretted,  for  more 
Mtun.^^  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  dreaiy  inter- 
val is  filled  up.  in  the  annals  at  the  papacy,  by  a 
f^erief^  of  revolutions  and  crimes.  Six  popes  were  deposed, 
two  murdered^  one  mutilated.  Frequently  two  or  even  three 
C(>in petitory  among  whom  it  is  not  always  possible  by  any 
genuine  critici^m  to  di^^tingub^h  tlie  true  shepherd,  drove  each 
other  alternately  from  the  city.  A  few  respectable  names 
appear  thinly  scattered  through  this  darkness ;  and  »^me- 
times,  perhaps,  a  pope  who  had  acquired  estimation  by  his 
private  virtues  may  be  distinguished  by  some  encroachment 
on  the  rights  o(^  princes  or  the  privileges  of  national  churches. 
But  in  general  the  pontiffs  of  that  age  had  neither  leisure  nor 
capacity  to  perfect  the  great  system  of  temporal  supremacy, 
and  looked  rather  to  a  vile  profit  from  the  sale  of  episcopal 
confirmations,  or  of  exemptions  to  monasteries.* 

The  coh-uption  of  the  head  exU^nded  naturally  to  all  other 
Corrnptioa  members  of  the  church.  All  writers  concur  in 
of  monis.  stigmatizing  the  dissoluteness  and  neglect  of  de- 
cency that  prevailed  among  the  clergy.  Though  several 
codes  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  had  been  compiled  by  par- 
ticular prelates,  yet  neither  these  nor  the  ancient  canons 
were  much  regarded.  The  bishops,  indeed,  who  were  to 
enforce  them  had  most  occasion  to  dread  their  severity. 
They  were  obtruded  upon  their  sees,  as  the  supreme  pontifis 
were  upon  that  of  Rome,  by  force  or  corruption.  A  child 
of  five  years  old  was  made  archbishop  of  Rheims.  The  see 
of  Narbonne  was  piut;hased  for  another  at  the  age  of  ten.* 
By  this  relaxation  of  morals  the  priesthood  began  to  lose  its 
hold  upon  the  prejudices  of  mankind.  These  are  nourished 
chiefly  indeed  by  shining  examples  of  piety  and  virtue,  but 
also,  in  a  superstitious  age,  by  ascetic  observances,  by  the  fast- 


1  Schmidt,  t.  ii.  p.  199.  p.  2S3.    It  wm  •Imcvt  general  in  the 

s  Schmidt,  t.  H.  p.    414;    Mosheim;  church  to  haye  bi<«hops  under  twenty 

8i.  Btarc ;  Muntori,  Ann.  d'ltaUa,  pas-  J^*^  ^^*^-    ^^-  P-  ^^^-    ^^^^  the  pope 

ilm.  Benedict  IX.  is  said  to  have  been  only 

•  TainetCe,  Hist,  de  Langnedoe,  t.  tt.  twelre,  but  this  has  been  doubted. 
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ing  and  watching  of  monks  and  hermits,  who  have  obviously 
tK)  bad  a  lot  in  this  life,  that  men  are  induced  to  conclude  that 
they  must  have  secured  a  better  reversion  in  futurity.  The 
regular  clergy  accordingly,  or  monastic  orders,  who  practised, 
at  least  apparently,  the  specious  impostures  of  self-mortifica- 
tion, retained  at  all  times  a  far  greater  portion  .of  respect 
than  ordinary  priests,  though  degenerated  themselves,  as  was 
admitted,  from  their  primitive  strictness. 

Two  crimes,  of  at  least  violations  of  ecclesiastical  law,  had 
become  almost  universal  in  the  eleventh  century,  jf^^i^^  ©f 
and  excited  general  indignation  —  the  marriage  or  the  rules  of 
concubinage  of  priests,  and  the  sale  of  benefices.  **      ^' 
By  an  eff'ect  of  those  prejudices  in  favor  of  austerity  to  which 
X  have  just  alluded,  celibacy  had  been,  from  very  early  times, 
enjoined  as  an  obligation  upon  the  clergy.     It  was  perhaps 
permitted  that  those  already  married  for  the  first  time,  and  to 
a  virgin,  might  receive  ordination ;  and  this,  after  prevailing 
for  a  length  of  time  in  the  Greek  church,  was  sanctioned  by 
the  council  of  TruUo  in  691,*  and  has  ever  since  continued 

1  This  council  was  held  at  Constan-  feeble  barrier  to  the  impulse  of  the  pas- 

tinople  in  the  dome  of  the  palace,  called  sions."  Ang.-Sax.  Church,  p.  176.   What- 

Truilus,  by  the  Latins.    The  nomina-  evor  may  have  been  the  case  in  England, 

tire  Trullo,  though  soloecistical,  is  used,  those  who  look  at  the  abstract  of  the 

I    beiiere,   by  ecclesiastical  writers    in  canons  of  French  and  Spanish  councils, 

English.    St.  Marc,  t.  i.  p.  294 ;  Art  de  in  Dupin's  Ecclesiastical  History,  from 

T6rifier  les  Dates,  t.  i.  p.  157 ;  Fleury,  the  sixth  to  the  eleTenth  century,  will 

Hist.  £ccl6s.  t.  X.  p.  110.    Bishops  are  find    hardly  one  wherein    there  is  not 

not  within  this  permission,  and  cannot  some  enactment  against  bishops  or  priests 

retain  their  wires  by  the  discipline  of  the  retaining  wivoa  in  their  houses.    Such 

Greek  church.    Lingard  says  of  the  An-  provisions  were  not  repeated  certainly 

fflo-Saxon church,  —  ^'During  more  than  without  reason  ;  so  that  the  remark  of 

200  years  from  the  death  of  Augustin  the  Fleury,  t.  xi.  p.  594,  that  he  has  found 

laws  respecting  clerical  celibacy,  so  gall-  no  instance  of  clerical  marriage  before 

Ing  to  the  natural  propensities  of  man.  893.  cannot  weigh  for  a  great  deal.    It  is 

but  so  calculated  to  enforce  an  eleyatea  probable  that  bishops  did  not  often  marry 

Iden^  of  the  sanctity  which  becomes  the  after  fheir  consecration  ;  but  this  cannot 

priesthood,  were  enforced  with  the  ut-  be  presumed  of  priests.    Sou  they,  in  hli 

most  rigor:  but  during  part  of  the  ninth  Vindiciaa   Ecclesine   Anglicauas,  p.  290. 

century  and  most  of  the  tenth,  when  the  while  he  produces   some   instances  or 

repeated  and  sanguinary  devastations  of  clerical  matrimony,   endeavors  to  mUh 

the  Danes  threatened  the  destruction  of  lead  the  reader  into  thQ  suppofdtion  that 

Clio  hierarchy  no  less  than  of  the  govern-  it  was  even  conformable  to  eccleaiasUciJ 

ment,  the  ancient  canons  opposed  but  a  canons.* 

*  A  late  writer,  who  has  glosed  over  erery  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history  which 
could  make  against  his  own  particular  tenets,  asserts,  —  "^  In  the.earliest  ages  of  the 
church  no  restriction  whatever  had  been  placed  on  the  clergy  in  this  respect." 
Palmer's  Compendious  Ecclesiastical  Hititory,  p.  115.  This  may  be,  and  I  believe 
it  is,  very  true  of  the  Apostolical  period;  but  the  "earliest  ns^es'^  are  generally 
undei«tood  to  go  further:  and  certainly  the  prohibition  of  marriage  to  priests  was 
an  efttablis^ed  custom  of  some  antiquity  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council.  The 
question  agitated  there  was,  not  whether  priests  should  marry,  contrary  as  it  waa 
admitted  by  their  advocate  to  apxnla  kKKhjaifj^  TzapaAoaiCy  but  whether  married 
inen  should  be  ordained.  I  do  not  see  any  diflferenoe  in  principle ;  but  the  chaxcli 
Aad  made  one. 
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rules  of  celibacy  met  with  so  little  attention  as  in  England. 
It  was  acknowledged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  that  the 
greater  and  better  part  of  the  clergy  were  married,  and  that 
prince  is  said  to  have  permitted  them  to  retain  their  wives.^ 


bite  truncabantur,  alii  oocldebantar,  alll 
de  patriA  expellebantur,  pauci  sua  reti- 
nuere.  Langebek,  Script.  Rerum  Da- 
nlcarum,  t.  1.  p.  880.  The  prohibitioQ 
mm  repeated  by  Waldemar  II.  in  1222, 
BO  that  there  seema  to  have  been  xnuoh 
difiBculty  found.    Id.  p.  287  and  p.  272. 

1  Wilklns,  Concilia,  p.  887 :  Chronioon 
Saxon ;  Collier,  p.  248,  286,  294 ;  Lyttel- 
ton,  vol.  ill.  p.  828.  The  third  Lateran 
council  fifty  year*  afterwards  spealu  of 
(he  detestable  custom  of  keeping  concu- 
bines long  used  by  the  Bnglish  clergy. 
Cum  in  Anglii  prartL  et  detestabili  con- 
Buetudine  et  longo  tempore  fuerit  obten- 
tum,  ut  clerici  in  domibus  suis  fomiea- 
rias  habeant.  Labb^,  Concilia,  t.  x.  p. 
1633.  Eugenlus  IV.  sent  a  legate  to  im- 
pose celibacy  on  the  Irish  clergy.  Lyt- 
telton's  Henry  II.  vol.  U.  p.  42. 

Tfie  English  clergy  long  set  at  nought 
the  fulminations  of  the  pope  against 
their  domestic  happiness ;  and  the  com- 
mon law,  or  at  least  irresistible  custom, 
Beems  to  have  been  their  shield.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  their  chil- 
dren were  legitimate  for  the  purposes  of 
inheritance,  which,  however,  I  do  not 
■asert.  Tho  so'ns  of  priests  are  men- 
tioned in  several  instruments  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  but  we 
eannot  be  sure  that  they  were  not  bom 
before  their  fkthers*  ordination,  or  that 
(bey  were  reckoned  legitimate.* 

An  instance  however  occurs  in  the 
Rot.  Cur.  R^^,  A.D.  1194,  where  tlie 
assisB  find  that  tnere  lias  been  no  presen- 
tation  to  the  church  of  Dunstan,  but  the 
parsons  have  held  it  flrom  &ther  to  son. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  in  his  Introduction 
to  these  records  (p.  29),  gives  other  prooCi 
of  this  hereditaiy  succession  in  bene- 
fices. Qiraldus  Cfambrensis,  about  the 
end  of  Henry  II. 's  reigu  {apud  Wright's 
Political  Songs  of  England,  p.  858),  men- 
tions the  mairiage  of  the  parochial  cleigy 
as  almost  univenuil.  More  saoerdotum 
parochialium  Anglias  fere  cunctorum 
damnabili  quidem  et  detestabili,  publi- 
eam  seoum  habebat  eomitem  Individ oam, 
et  in  foco  focariam,  et  in  cublculo  concu- 
binam.  They  were  called  /oearia^  as 
living  at  the  same  hearth;  and  this 
might  be  tolerated,  perhaps,  on  preftence 


of  service;  but  the  fellowship,  we  per- 
ceive, was  not  confined  to  the  fireside. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  a  poem,  Be 
Concublnis  Sacerdotum,  commonly  at- 
tributed to  Walter.  Mapes,  but  alluding 
by  name  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  humor- 
ously defends  the  uncanonioal  usage.  It 
begins  thus :  — 

"  Prisciani  regula  penitns  cassatur, 
Saoerdos  per  hie  et  hoe  olim  decline* 

batur, 
Bed  per  /Ue  Bolummodo  nnno  artlea- 

latur, 
Com  per  nostram  prasulem  Iuk  amo- 

Teatur." 

The  last  lines  are  better  known,  haTing 
been  often  quoted :  — 

**Xoce  Jam  pro  clariols  mnltnm  aUe- 

Necnon  pro  presbytexiB  mnlta  eoarpro- 

bavi ; 
Pater-noeter  nunc  pro  me,  qnoniam 

peccavi, 
Dicat    quisque    presbyter    oum    buA 

Buavi." 
Poems  ascribed  to  Mapes,  p.  17L    (Cam- 
den Society,  1841.) 

ScTeral  other  poems  in  this  very  cu- 
rious Tolume  allude  to  the  same  sul^t. 
In  a  dialogue  between  a  priest  and  a 
scholar,  the  latter  having  taxed  him  witl& 
keeping  a  prcibytera  in  his  house,  the 
parson  defends  himself  by  recrimina- 
tion:— 

"  Malo  cum  presbytera  pnlcra  fomicari, 
Servituros  domino  filios  lucrari, 
Quam  vagas  satelliteB  per  antra  aee- 

tari: 
Bst  inhonestissimum  slo  dehonestari.'* 

(p.  266.) 

John,  on  occasion  of  the  interdict  pro* 
nounced  against  him  in  1208,  seised  the 
concubines  of  the  priests  and  compelled 
them  to  redeem  themselves  by  a  fine. 
Presbyterorum  et  clericorum  focariss  per 
totam  Angliam  a  minlstris  regis  captsi 
sunt,  et  ad  se  redimendum  graidter  com- 
pulssB.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  -  190.  This  is 
omitted  by  Ungard. 

It  Is  said  by  Kaumer  (Gesch.  der  Ho- 
henstouffen,  vi.  285)  that  there  wm  a 


*  Among  the  witnesses  to  some  instruments  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  printed 
by  Mr.  Hudson  Qurney  from  the  court-rolls  of  the  manor  of  Keswick  in  Norfolk, 
ym  hare  more  than  once  Walter  Alius  presbyterl.    But  the  rest  are  descril>ed  by  the 
fltther's  surname,  exc4>pt  one,  who  Is  called  Alius  Beatricis ;  and  as  he  may  be  sob 
pected  of  being  illegitimate,  we  cannot  Infbr  the  contraiy  a^to  the  priest's  son. 
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But  the  hierarchy  never  relaxed  in  their  efforts ;  and  all  the 
oouncils,  general  or  provincial,  of  the  twelfth  century,  utter 
denunciations  against  concubinary  priests.^  After  that  age 
we  do  not  find  them  so  frequently  mentioned ;  and  the  abuse 
by  degrees,  though  not  suppressed,  was,  reduced  within  limits 
at  which  the  church  might  connive. 

Simony,  or  the  corrupt  purchase  of  spiritual  benefices,  was 
the  second  chai'acteristic  reproach  of  the  clergy  in 

°°^"  the  eleventh  century.  The  measures  taken  to  re- 
press it  deserve  particular  consideration,  as  they  produced 
effects  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
Bpfsoopai  ages.  According  to  the  primitive  custom  of  the 
rtectiona.  church,  an  episcopal  vacancy  was  filled  up  by 
election  of  the  clergy  and  people  belonging  to  the  city  or  dio- 
cese. The  subject  of  their  choice  was,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  federate  or  provincial  system,  to  be  approved  or 
rejected  by  the  metropolitan  and  his  suffragans ;  and,  if  ap- 
prowd,  he  was  consecrated  by  them.'  It  is  probable  that,  in 
almost  every  case,  the  clergy  took  a  leading  part  in  the  selec 
tion  of  their  bishops ;  but  the  consent  of  the  laity  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  render  it  valid.*  They  were,  however, 
by  degrees,  excluded  from  any  real  participation,  first  in  the 
Greek,  and  finally  in  the  western  church.  But  tliis  was  not 
effected  till  pretty  late  times;  the  people  fully  preserved  their 
elective  rights  at  Milan  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  traces 
of  their  concurrence  may  be  found  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many in  the  next  age.* 

married  bishop  of  Pra^e  during  the  Cange,  t.  Focaria.    A  writer  of  respeot- 

ponttflcate  of  Innocent  III.,  and  that  the  able  authority  asserts  that  the  clergy 

eustom  of  clerical  marriages  liisted  in  fVequently  obtained  a  bishop^s  licenm  to 

Hungary  and  Sweden  to  the  end  of  the  cohabit  with  a  mate.    Harmer's  [\^liar- 

thirteenth  century.  ton's]  ObserraUons  on  Burnet,  p.  11.    I 

The  marriages  of  English  clergy  are  find  a  passage  in  Nicholas  de  Clemangis 

noticed  and  condemned  in  some  proTin-  about  1400,  quoted  in  Lewis's  Li&  of 

jial  constitutions  of  1237.    Matt.  Paris,  Pecocic,  p.  dO.    Plerisque  in  diocesibus, 

{I.  881.    And  there  is,  even  so  late  as  rectores  parochiarum  ex  certo  et  con- 

404,  a  mandate  by  the  bishop  of  Exeter  ducto  cum  liis  prselatis  pretio,  passim  et 

iigainst  married  priests.    Wilkins,  Con-  public^  concubinas  tenent.    This^  how- 

eUia,  t.  iii.  p.  277.  ever,  does  not  amount  to  a  direct  bcense. 

I  Quidam  sacerdotes  LaUni,  says  In-  >  fiiarca,  deConcordanti&,  &.c.,l.Ti.c.2. 

nooent  III.,  in  domibus  suis  habent  con-  *  Father  Paul  on  Benefices,  o.  7. 

cubinas,  et  nonnulli  aliqnas  sibi  non  me-  *  De  Marca,  abi  supra.    Schmidt,  t.  It. 

tuunt  desponsare.    Opera  Innocent  III.  p.  173.    The  form  of  election  of  a  bishop 

p.  668.    See  also  p.  SCO  and  p.  407.    The  of  Puy,  in  10o3,  runs  thus :  cierus.  popn- 

latter  cannot  be  supposed  a  very  common  lus,  et  militia  elegimus.    Vaissette,  Hist, 

ease^  after  so  many  prohibitions;    the  de  Languedor.   t.  iK  Appendix,  p.  220. 

more  usual  practice  was  to  keep  a  female  Eren  Gratiuo    seems  to  admit   in   one 

In  their  houses,  under  some  pretence  of  place  that  tbt-  biiiy  iiad  a  sort  of  share, 

relationship  or  servitude,  as  is  still  said  thotigh  no  decisive  roice,  in  filling  up  ao 

lo  b«  usual  in  Gatholie  countries.    Du  episcopal  vacancy.      Electio  olericorom 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  early  Christian  emperors  inter- 
posed with  the  freedom  of  choice  any  further  than  to  make 
their  own  confirmation  necessary  in  the  great  patriarchal 
Bees,  such  as  Rome  and  Constantinople,  which  were  frequent 
ly  the  objects  of  violent  competition,  and  to  decide  in  contro- 
verted elections.^  The  Grothic  and  Lombard  kings  of  Italy 
followed  the  same  line  of  conduct^  But  in  the  French  mon- 
archy a  more  extensive  authority  was  assumed  by  the  sover- 
eign. Though  the  practice  was  subject  to  some  variation,  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  the  Merovingian  kings,  the  line 
of  Charlemagne,  and  the  Grerman  emperors  of  the  house  of 
Saxony,  conferred  bishoprics  either  by  direct  nomination,  or, 
as  was  more  regular,  by'^recommendatory  letters  to  the  elec- 
tors.* In  England  also,  before  the  conquest,  bishops  were  ap- 
pointed in*  the  witenagemot;  and  even  in  the  reign  of 
William  it  is  said  that  Lanfranc  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  by  consent  of  parliament^  But,  independently 
of  this  prerogative,  which  length  of  time  and  the  tacit  sanc- 
tion of  the  people  have  rendered  unquestionably  legitimate, 
the  sovereign  had  other  m^ns  of  controlling  the  election  of  a 
bishop.  Those  estates  and  honors  which  compose  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  see,  and  without  which  the  naked  spiritual 
privileges  would  not  have  tempted  an  avaricious  generation, 
had  chiefly  been  granted  by  former  kings,  and  were  assimi- 
lated to  lands  held  on  a  beneficiary  tenure.  As  they  seemed 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  fiefs,  they  required  similar  formal- 
ities— investiture  by  the  lord,  and  an  oath  of  fealty  in^eatttuiw. 
by  the  tenant.  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced this  practice;  and,  by  way  of  visible  symbol,  as 

wt,  petltio  pleUf.    Deeret.  1. 1,  dtetliictto  maffoe  Is  said  to  hmt«  adhered  to  this 

82.    And  other  suhseqaent  paaaages  con-  limitation,  leaving  eleedona   free,   and 

firm  this.  only  tLppnring  the  person,  and  eonfer- 

1  Gibbon,   0.   20;    St.  Maro,  Abr^  ring  inrestituro  on  him.     F.  Panl  on 

Ghronologiqne,  t.  i.  p.  7.  Benefloes,  c.  zr.    Bat  a  more  direct  in* 

*  Fra  Paolo  on  BeneHoes,  c.  Iz. ;  Qian-  fluenoe  was  restored  afterwards.    iTon 

none,  1.  iU.  c.  6 ;  1.  iT.  o.  12 ;  St.  Maro,  t.  i.  bishop  of  Ohartres,  about  the  year  1100, 

p.  87.  thos  concisely  expresses  the  several  par- 

s  Schmidt,  t.i.  p.  886;  t.ii.  p.  245,487.  ties  concurring   in    the  creation  of  a 

This  interference  of  the  kings  was  per-  bishop :  eligente  clero,  soffngante  po- 

haps  not  qolte  conformable  to  their  own  pulo,  dono  regis,  per  manum  metropoU 

laws,  which  only  reserved  to  them  the  tanl,  approbante  Romano  pontiftco.    Da 

eonflrmation.    Bpiscopo  deoedente,  says  Chesne,  Script.  Rerum  Oallloarum,  t.  ir. 

a  constitution  of  Clotalre  n.  in  616,  in  p.  174. 

loco  Ipsius,  qui  a  metropolitano  ordi-  *  Lyttelton^s  Hist,  of  Henry  IT.  vol.  It. 

nari  debet,  a  piorincialibus,  a  clero  et  p.  144.    But  the  passage,  which  he  quotes 

populo  eligatur  *  et  si  persona  oondigna  ftt>m  the  Saxon  Ohronicie,  Is  not  foandia 

ftaerit,  per  ordinatlonem  prinoipis  ordine-  the  best  edition. 
tar.    Balos.  Capitol,  t.  i.  p.  21.    Charla- 
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usual  in  feudal  institutions,  to  have  put  the  ring  and  crozier 
into  the  hands  of  the  newly  consecrated  bishop.  And  this 
continued  for  more  than  two  centuries  afterwards  without  ex- 
citing anj  scandal  or  resistance.^ 

The  church  has  undoubtedly  surrendered  part  of  her 
independence  in  return  for  ample  endowments  and  temporal 
power ;  nor  could  any  claim  be  more  reasonable  than  that  of 
feudal  superiors  to  grant  the  investiture  of  dependent  fiefs. 
But  the  fairest  right  may  be  sullied  by  abuse;  and  the 
sovereigns,  the  lay  patrons,  the  prelates  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  inade  their  powers  of  nomination  and 
investiture  subservient  to  the  grossest  rapacity.^  According 
to  the  ancient  canons,  a  benefice  was  avoided  by  any  simoni- 
acal  payment  or  stipulation.  If  these  were  to  be  enforced, 
the  church  must  almost  be  cleared  of  its  minister.  Either 
through  bribery  in  places  where  elections  still  prevailed,  or 
through  corrupt  agreements  with  princes,  or  at  least  cus- 
tomary presents  to  their  wives  and  ministers,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  bishops  had  no  valid  tenure  in  their  sees.  The 
case  was  perhaps  worse  with  inferior  clerks ;  in  the  church 
of  Milan,  which  was  notorious  for  this  corruption,  not  a  single 
ecclesiastic  could  stand  the  test,  the  archbishop  exacting  a 
price  for  the  collation  of  every  benefice.* 

The  bishops  of  Borne,  like  those  of  inferior  sees,  were 
regularly  elected  by  the  citizens,  laymen  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
astics. But  their  consecration  was  deferred  until  the  popular 
Imperial  choicc  had  received  the  sovereign's  sanction.  The 
confirmation  Bomans  regularly  despatched  letters  to  Constanti- 

^^^'  nople  or  to  the  exarchs  of  Bavenna,  praying  that 
their  election  of  a  pope  might  be  confirmed.  Exceptions, 
if  any,  are  infrequent  while  Borne  was  subject  to  the  eastern 
empire.^  This,  among  other  imperial  prerogatives,  Charle- 
magne might  consider  as  his  own.  He  possessed  the  city, 
especially  after  his  coronation  as  emperor,  in  full  sovereignty ; 

1  D0  Maica,  p.  416;  Giannone,  1.  vi.  *  St.  Maro,  t.  ill   p.  65,  188,  219,  280, 

e.  7.  296,  668;  Maratori,  a.d.  958,  1067,  &c.; 

<  Bonilhoe  marqnia  of  Tnscany,  fctber  Fleury,  Hiat.  Eoclte.  t.  xiii.  p.  78.    Tho 

of  the  eounten  Sutilda,  and  by  flur  the  sum  however  appears  to  have  been  very 

greatest  prince  in  Italy,  was'  flogged  be-  small :  rather  Hlce  a  fee  than  a  bribe, 

fbre  the  altar  by  an  abbot  for  selling  *  Le   Blanc,  Dissertation  sur  1'Anto- 

benefices.    Mnratori,  ad.  ann.  1016.   The  rit£  des  Bmpereurs.    This  is  subjoined 

oflEenoe  ma  much  more  common  than  the  to  his  Traits  des  Honnoyes ;  but  not  in 

punishment,  but  the  two  combined  fur-  all  copies,  which  makes  those  that  want 

nish  a  good  specimen  of  the  eleTenth  it  less  valuable.    St.  Mare  and  M  uratori, 

oentury.  passim. 
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and  even  before  that  event  had  investigated,  as  supreme 
chief,  some  accusations  preferred  against  the  pope  Leo  III. 
No  vacancy  of  the  papacy  took  place  after  Charlemagne 
became  emperor ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  first 
which  happened  under  Louis  the  Debonair,  Stephen  IV.  was 
consecrated  in  haste  without  that  prince's  approbation.^  But 
Gregory  IV.,  his  successor,  waited  till  his  election  had  been 
confirmed ;  and  upon  the  whole  the  Carlovingian  emperors, 
though  less  uniformly  than  their  predecessors,  retained  that 
mark  of  sovereignty.*  But  during  the  disorderly  state  of 
Italy  which  followed  the  last  reigns  of  Charlemagne's  pos- 
terity, while  the  sovereignty  and  even  the  name  of  an 
emperor  were  in  abeyance,  the  supreme  dignity  of  Christen- 
dom was  conferred  only  by  the  factious  rabble  of  its  capitaL 
Otho  the  Great,  in  receiving  the  imperial  crown,  took  upon 
him  the  prerogatives  of  Charlemagne.  There  is  even  extant 
a  decree  of  Leo  VIII.,  which  grants  to  him  and  his  successors 
the  right  of  naming  future  popes.  But  the  authenticity  of 
this  instrument  is  denied  by  the  Italians.*  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Saxon  emperors  went  to  such  a  length  as  nomination, 
except  in  one  instance  (that  of  Gregory  V.  in  996) ;  but 
they  sometimes,  not  uniformly,  confirmed  the  election  of  a 
pope,  according  to  ancient  custom.  An  explicit  right  of 
nomination,  was,  however,  conceded  to  the  emperor  Henry 
III.  in  1047,  as  the  only  means  of  rescuing  the  Roman 
church  from  the  disgrace  and  depravity  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  Henry  appointed  two  or  three  very  good  popes; 
acting  in  this  against  the  warnings  of  a  selfish  policy,  as  fatal 
expenence  soon  proved  to  his  family.^ 

This  high  prerogative  was  perhaps  not  designed  to  extend 
beyond  Henry  himself.  But  even  if  it  had  been  transmissible 
to  his  successors,  the  infancy  of  his  son  Henry  IV.,  and  the 
factions  of  that  minority,  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  exer* 
cise.  Nicolas  11.,  in  1059,  published  a  decree  which  restored 
the  right  of  election  to  the  Romans,  but  with  a  Decim  of 
remarkable  variation 'from  the  original  form.     The  ^**»*"  ^* 

1  Kunfeori,  A.D.  817 ;  St.  Maro.  ftnd  Muntoii,  AnoAli  d*  Itelfai,  a.b.  963, 

s  Le  Blano;   Schmidt,  t.  U.  p.  186;  Rpoika  of  it  u  a  gma  imposture,  ii 

St.  Mare,  t.  i.  p.  887,  8d3,  &o.  which  he  probably  goes  too  lar.    It  cb* 

'St.  Marc  has  deflboded  the  authen-  taiued  credit  nther  earlj,  and  is  ad 

tlcity  of  this  instrument  in  a  separate  mitted  into  the  Decretum   of  Oratiaiv 

dissertation,  t.  iT.  p.  1167,  though  ad-  notwithstanding  its  obvloas   tendency. 

mitting  some  interpolations.     Pagl,  in  p.  211,  edit.  1581. 

Baronium,  t.  iT.  p.  8,  seemed  to  me  to  *  St.  Marc ;  Mttiatojri ;  Schmidt ; 

haw  uxged  some  weighty  oljeotlomi:  Tius. 
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cardinal  bishops  (seven  in  number,  holding  sees  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  and  conseqaendj  suffragans  of  the 
pope  as  patriarch  or  metropolitan)  were  to  choose  the  su- 
preme pontiff,  with  the  concurrence  first  of  the  cardinal 
priests  and  deacons  (or  ministers  of  the  parish  churches  of 
Rome),  and  afterwards  of  the  laity.  Thus  elected,  the  new 
pope  was  to  be  presented  for  confirmation  to  Henry,  "  now 
king,  and  hereafter  to  become  emperor,"  and  to  such  of  his 
successors  as  should  personally  obtain  that  privilege.'  This 
decree  is  the  foundation  of  that  celebrated  mode  of  election 
in  a  conclave  of  cardinals  which  has  ever  since  determined 
the  headship  of  the  church.  It  was  intended  not  onlj  to 
exclude  the  citizens,  who  had  indeed  justly  forfeited  Uieir 
primitive  right,  but  as  far  as  possible  to  prepare  the  way  for 
an  absolute  emancipation  of  the  papacy  fit>m  the  imperial 
control ;  reserving  only  a  precarious  and  personal  concession 
to  the  emperors  inst^ul  of  their  ancient  legal  prerogative 
of  confirmation. 

The  real  author  of  this  decree,  and  of  all  other  vigorous 
Qngory  VIL  measures  adopted  by  che  popes  of  that  age,  whether 
▲.D.  1078.  f^jp  ^|jg  a«»8ertion  of  their  independence  or  the 
restoration  of  discipline,  was  Hildebrand,  archdeacon  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  person  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Acquiring  by  his  extraordinary  qualities' 
an  unbounded  ascendency  over  the  Italian  clergy,  they  re- 
garded him  as  their  chosen  leader  and  the  hope  of  their 
common  cause.  He  had  been  empowered  singly  to  nominate 
a  pope  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  after  the  death  of  Leo  IX., 
and  compelled  Henry  IH.  to  acquie;$ce  in  his  choice  of  Victor 
11.^  No  man  could  proceed  more  fearlessly  towards  his 
object  thiln  Hildebrand,  nor  with  less  attention  to  conscien- 
tious impediments.  Though  the  decree  of  Nicolas  II.,  his 
own  work,  had  expressly  reserved  the  right  of  confirmation 
of  the  young  king  of  Grermany,  yet  on  the  death  of  that  pope 
Hildebrand  procured  the  election  and  consecration  of  Alex- 
ander II.  without  waiting  for  any  authority.*  During  this 
pontificate  he  was  considered  as  something  greater  than  the 
pope,  who  acted  entirely  by  his  counsels.  On  Alexander's 
decease  Hildebrand,  long  since  the  real  head  of  the  church, 


1  St.  Mare,  C  ill.  p.  276.    The  line    jMstgmrj  far  a  popo^i  daetian,    Labb^ 
canon  of  the  third  I^teran  ooancil  makea    Concilia,  t.  x.  p.  1506. 
Um  ooiuent  of  two  thirds  of  th«  college       *  St.  Mare,  p.  97. 

*  l^.  p.  a06. 
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was  raised  with  enthusiasm  to  its  chief  digpity,  and  assnmed 
the  name  of  Gregory  VII. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  precedent  at  the  election  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  it  appears  that  Gregory  did  not  yet  ^jg  diffcr- 
consider  his  plans  sufficiently  mature  to  throw  off  *»«««  ^^ 
the  yoke  altogether,  but  declined  to  receive  conse-  *"^ 
cration  until  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  king  of 
Germany.*  This  moderation  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
The  situation  of  Germany  speedily  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  his  ambitious  views.  Henry  IV.,  through 
a  very  bad  education,  was  arbitrary  and  dissolute ;  the 
Saxons  were  engaged  in  a  desperate  rebellion;  and  secret 
disaffection  had  s]jread  among  the  princes  to  an  extent  of 
which  the  pope  mis  much  better  aware  than  the  king.*  He 
began  by  excommunicating  some  of  Henry's  ministers  on 
pretence  of  simony,  and  made  it  a  ground  of  remonstrance 
that  they  were  not  instantly  dismissed.  His  next  step  was  to 
publish  a  decree,  or  rather  to  renew  one  of  Alexander  U., 
against  lay  investitures.'  The  abolition  of  these  was  a  fa- 
vorite object  of  Gregory,  and  formed  an  essential  part  of  his 
general  scheme  for  emancipating  the  spiritual  and  subjugating 
the  temporal  power.  The  ring  and  crosier,  it  was  asserted 
by  the  papal  advocates,  were  the  emblems  of  that  power 
which  no  monarch  could  bestow ;  but  even  if  a  less  offensive 
8yml)ol  were  adopted  in  investitures,  the  dignity  of  the  church 
was  lowered,  and  her  purity  contaminated,  when  her  highest 
ministers  were  compelled  to  solicit  the  patronage  or  the 
approbation  of  laymen.  Though  the  estates  of  bishops 
might,  strictly,  be  of  temporal  right,  yet,  as  they  had  been 
inseparably  annexed  to  their  spiritual  office,  it  became  just 
that  what  was  first  in  dignity  and  importance  should  carry 
with  it  those  accessory  parts.  And  this  was  more  necessary 
than  in  former  times  on  account  of  the  notorious  traffic  which 
sovereigns  made  of  their  usurped  nomination  to  benefices,  so 
Umt  scarcely  any  prelate  sat  by  their  favor  whose  possession 
was  not  invalidated  by  simony. 

The  contest  about  investitures,  though  begun  by  Gregory 
VII.,  did  not  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  during  his  pon 
iificate  ;  its  interest  being  suspended  by  other  more  extraordi- 

1  St.  Haro,  p.  652.    He  acted,  howeTer,  *  Schmidt ;  St.  Maro.    These  two  are 

ae  pope,  corresponding  in  that  character  my  principal  authoritieB  for  the  conteel 

with  bishops  of  all  countries,  fh>m  the  between  the  church  and  the  emptre 

laj  of  his  electtoo.    p.  55i.  *  St.  Blare,  t.  ill.  p.  670. 
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nary  and  important  dissensions  between  the  church  and  en>. 
pire.  The  pope,  after  tampering  some  time  with  the  dia- 
affected  party  in  Germany,  summoned  Henry  to  appear  at 
Rome  and  vindicate  himself  from  the  charges  alleged  by  his 
subjects.  Such  an  outrage  naturally  exasperated  a  young 
and  passionate  monarch.  Assembling  a  number  of  bishops 
and  other  vassals  at  Worms,  he  procured  a  sentence  that 
Gregory  should  no  longer  be  obeyed  as  lawful  pope.  But 
the  time  was  past  for  those  arbitrary  encroachments,  or  at 
least  liigh  prerogatives,  of  former  emperors.  The  relations 
of  dependency  between  church  and  state  were  now  about  to 
bo  reversed.  Gregory  had  no  sooner  received  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  at  Worms  than  he  summoned  a  council  in 
the  Lateran  palace,  and  by  a  solemn  sentence  not  only  ex 
communicated  Henry,  but  deprived  him  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Grermany  and  Italy,  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  forbidding  them  to  obey  him  as  sovereign.  Thus 
Gregory  VII,  obtained  the  glory  of  leaving  all  his  predeces- 
sors behind,  and  astonishing  mankind  by  an  act  of  audacity 
and  ambition  which  the  most  emulous  of  his  successors  could 
hardly  surpass.^ 

The  first  impulses  of  Henry's  mind  on  hearing  this  denun- 
ciation were  indignation  and  resentment.  But,  like  other  in- 
experienced and  misguided  sovereigns,  he  had  formed  an 
erroneous  calculation  of  his  own  resources.  A  conspiracy, 
long  prepared,  of  which  the  dukes  of  Suabia  and  Carinthia 
were  the  chiefs,  began  to  manifest  itself.     Some  were  alien- 

i  The  Mntenoe  of  Qregoiy  Vn.  against  deponere   pone    denegabit,    qulcanque 

the   emperor   Henry  waa   directed,  we  deoreta  sanetissimi  papas  Gregorii   non 

should  always  remember,  to  persons  al-  proscribenda  judicabit.    Ipse  enim  Tir 

ready  well  disposed  to  reject  his  author*  apostolicus  ....   Pncterea,  liberi  ho- 

ity.    Men  are  glad  to  be  told  that  it  is  mines  Hcnricum  eo  pacto  sibi  prseposue- 

their  duty  to  resist  a  sovereign  against  runt  in  r^^m,  ut  electores  suos  justi 

whom  they  are  in  rebellion,  and  will  not  judicare  et  regal!  proridentiA  gubemare 

be  Tory  scrupulous  in  examining  conclu-  satageret,  quc^  pactum  iUe  postea  pns- 

sions  which  fiill  in  with  their  inclinations  raricari  et  contemnere  non  cessayit,  &c 

and  interests.    Allegiance  was  in  those  Ergo,  et  absque  sedis  apostolicw  judicin 

turbulent  ages  easily  thrown  off,  and  the  principes  enm  pro  rege  merits  refutare 

right  of  resistance  was  in  continual  exer-  possent,  cum  pactum  adimplere  contemp- 

cise.    To  the  Germaus  of  the  eleventh  serit,  quod  iia  pro  electione  su    promi- 

centuiy   a   prince   unfit   for   ChriHtian  serat;  quo  non  adimpleto,  nee  rex  esse 

communion  would  easily  appear  unfit  to  poterat.    Vita  Greg.  VII.  in  Muratori, 

reign  over  them ;  and  though  Henry  had  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  t.  iii.  p.  842. 

not  given  much  real  provocation  to  the  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  friends  antf 

pope,  his  vices  and  tyranny  might  seem  supporters  of  Henry ,though  ecclesiastics, 

10  challenge  any  spiritual  censure   or  protested  against  this  novel  stretch  of 

temporal  chastisement.    A  nearly  con-  prerogative  in  the  Roman  see.    Several 

temporary  writer  combines  the  two  jus-  proofii  of  this  are  adduced  by  Scluaidfe« 

UAcations  of  the  rebellious  porty.    Nemo  t.  Hi.  p.  315. 
Bomauorum  pontificem   retces   a   regno 
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ated  hj  his  vices,  and  others  jealous  of  his  family.  The  re- 
bellious Saxons  took  courage ;  the  bishops,  intimidated  by  ex- 
communications, withdrew  from  his  side ;  and  he  suddenly 
found  himself  almost  insulated  in  the  midst  of  his  dominions. 
In  this  deseilion  he  had  recourse,  through  panic,  to  a  miser- 
able expedient.  He  crossed  the  Alps  With  the  avowed  de- 
termination of  submitting,  and  seeking  absolution  from  the 
pope.  Gregory  was  at  Canossa,  a  fortress  near  Reggio,  be- 
longing to  his  faithful  adherent  the  countess  Matilda.  It  was 
in  a  winter  of  unusual  severity.  The  emperor  ^^^  j^jy 
was  admitted,  without  his  guards,  into  an  outer 
court  of  the  castle,  and  three  successive  days  remained  from 
morning  till  evening  in  a  woollen  shirt  and  with  naked  feet ; 
while  Gregory,  shut  up  with  the  countess,  refused  to  admit 
him  to  his  presence.  On  the  fourth  day  he  obtained  absolu- 
tion ;  but  only  upon  condition  of  appearing  on  a  certain  day 
to  learn  the  pope's  decision  whether  or  no  he  should  be  re- 
stored to  his  kingdom,  until  which  time  he  promised  not  to 
assume  the  ensigns  of  royalty. 

This  base  humiliation,  instead  of  conciliating  Henry's  ad- 
versaries, forfeited  the  attachment  of  his  friends.  In  his  con- 
test with  the  pope  he  had  found  a  zealous  support  in  the  prin- 
cipal Lombard  cities,  among  whom  the  married  and  simonia- 
cal  clergy  had  great  influence.^  Indignant  at  his  submission 
to  Gregory,  whom  they  affected  to  consider  as  an  usurper  of 
the  papal  chair,  they  now  closed  their  gates  against  the  em- 
peror, and  spoke  openly  of  deposing  him.  In  this  singular  po- 
sition between  opposite  dangers,  Henry  retrod  his  late  steps, 
and  broke  off  his  treaty  with  the  pope ;  preferring,  if  he  must 
fall,  to  fall  as  the  defender  rather  than  the  betrayef  of  his  im- 
perial rights.  The  rebellious  princes  of  Germany  chose  an- 
other king,  Rodolph  duke  of  Suabia,  on  whom  Gregory,  after 
some  delay,  bestowed  the  crown,  with  a  Latin  verse  import- 
ing that  it  was  given  by  virtue  of  the  original   commission 

1  There  had  been  »  kind  of  cItU  war  Haro,  t.  111.  p.  280,  fte.,  and  In  Mnra- 

at  Milan  for  about  twsntj  years  before  tori's  Annals.    The  Hitanese  clergy  -set 

this  timef  excited  by  the   intemperate  np  a  pretence  to  retain  wires,  under  the 

seal  of  some  partisans  who  endeavored  authority  of  their  great  archbishop,  St. 

to   execute   the   papal   deoreee  against  Ambrose,  who.  it  seems,  has  spoken  with 

Irregular  clerks  by  force.    The  history  of  more  indulgence  of  this  practice  than 

these  feuds  has  been  written  by  two  con-  roost  of  the  fkthers.    Both  Amnlf  and 

temporaries,  Amulf  and  Landulf,  pub-  Landulf  fiiTor  the  married  clerks ;  an4 

Mshed  in  the  4th  volume  of  Muratori^s  were  perhaps  themselves  of  that  dtseriy- 

Beriptores  Rerum  '  talicarum  ;  sufficient  tion.    Muratori. 
ffxtracts  ttom  which  will  be  found  in  St. 

VOL.  I.  — M.  42 
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of  St  Peter.^  But  the  success  of  this  pontiff  in  his  imrne^ 
diate  designs  was  not  answerable  to  his  intrepidity.  Henry 
both  subdued  the  Grerman  rebellion  and  carried  on  the  war 
with  so  much  vigor,  or  rather  so  little  resistance  in,  Italy, 
that  he  was  crowned  in  Rome  by  the  antipope  Guibert, 
whom  he  had  raised  in  a  council  of  his  partisans  to  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  church  instead  of  Gregory.  The  latter  found 
an  asylum  under  the  protection  of  Roger  Guiscard,  at  Sa- 
Dfgpa^  lemo,  where  he  died  an  exile.  His  mantle,  how- 
aboutin-  ever,  descended  upon  his  successors,  especially 
TOB  una.  -Qrban  H.  and  Paschafl  H.,  who  strenuously  per- 
severed in  the  great  contest  for  ecclesiastical  independence  ; 
the  former  with  a  spirit  and  policy  worthy  of  Gregory  VII^ 
the  latter  with  steady  but  disinterested  prejudice.'  They 
raised  up  enemies  against  Henry  lY.  out  of  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  instigating  the  ambition  of  two  of  his  sons  successive- 
ly, Conrad  and  Henry,  to  mingle  in  the  revolts  of  Germany. 
But  Rome,  under  whose  auspices  the  latter  had  not  scrupled 
to  engage  in  an  almost  parricidal  rebellion,  was  soon  disap- 
point^ by  his  unexpected  tenaciousness  of  that  obnoxious 
prerogative  which  had  occasioned  so  much  of  his  father's 
misery.  He  steadily  refused  to  part  with  the  right  of  inves- 
titure ;  and  the  empire  was  still  committed  in  open  hostility 
with  the  church  for  fifteen  years  of  his  reign.  But  Henry 
V.  being  stronger  in  the  support  of  his  German  vassals  than 
his  father  had  been,  none  of  the  popes  with  whom  he  was 
engaged  had  the  boldness  to  repeat  the  measures  of  Gregory 
compro-  Vn.  At  length,  each  party  grown  weary  of  this 
conwrdit  ruiuous  Contention,  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon  be- 
of  CaUxtus,  tween  the  emperor  and  Calixtus  H.  which  put  an 
A.D.  1122.  gjj^  Y)j  compromise  to  the  question  of  ecclesiastical 
investitures.  By  this  compact  the  emperor  resigned  forever 
all  pretence  to  invest  bishops  by  the  ring  and  crosier,  and 

1  Petau  dedit   Petro,  Petnu  iM^iiomn  m  ranj  be  iinaglned,  was  not  rery  nttls* 

Bodolpho.  fiustory  to  thec&rdiiulB  and  bishops  aboai 

s  Paschal  11.  ms  so  eonficfentloafl  in  Paschal^   eonrt,  move   world! j-minde4 

his  abhorrence  of  inveetitaras,  that  lie  than  himself,  nor  to  thoee  of  the  empe 

actually    signed    an    agreement    with  ror's  party,  whose  Joint  clamor  soon  put  a 

Henry  V.  in  1110,  whereby  the  prelates  stop  to  the  treaty.    St.  Hare,  t.  It.  p.  976. 

were  to  resign  all  the  lands  and  other  A  letter  of  Paschal  to  Anselm  (Schmidt, 

poewsalons  which  they  held  in  flef  of  the  t.  iii.  p.  804)  seems  to  imply  that  he 

emperor,  on  condition  of  the  latter  re-  thought  it  better  for  the  church  to  be 

nouncing  the  right  of  iiiTestiture.  which  without  riches  than  to  enjoy  them  on 

Indeed,  in  such  circumstances,  would  fall  condition  of  dcnng  'tomage  to  laymen. 
0f  Itself     This  extraordinary  coucesbi  tu, 
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recognized  the  liberty  of  elections.  But  in  return  it  was 
agreed  that  elections  should  be  made  in  his  presence  or  that 
of  his  officers,  and  that  the  new  bishop  should  receive  his 
temporalities  from  the  emperor  by  the  sceptre.* 

Both  parties  in  the  concordat  at  Worms  receded  from  so 
much  of  their  pretensions,  that  we  might  almost  hesitate  to 
determine  which  is  to  be  considered  as  victorious.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  restoring  the  freedom  of  episcopal  elections  the 
emperors  lost  a  prerogative  of  very  long  standing,  and  almost 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  authority  over  not  the  least 
turbulent  part  of  their  subj^ts.  And  though  the  form  of  in- 
vestiture by  the  ring  and  crosier  seemed  in  itself  of  no  im- 
portance, yet  it  had  been  in  effect  a  collateral  security 
against  the  election  of  obnoxious  persons.  For  the  emperors 
detaining  this  necessary  part  of  the  pontificals  until  they 
should  confer  investiture,  prevented  a  hasty  consecration  of 
the  new  bishop,  afler  which,  the  vacancy  bemg  legally  filled, 
it  would  not  be  decent  for  them  to  withhold  the  temporali- 
ties. But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  preserved  by  the 
concordat  their  feudal  sovereignty  over  the  estates  of  the 
church,  in  defiance  of  the  language  which  had  recently  been 
held  by  its  rulers.  Gregory  VII.  had  positively  declared,  in 
the  Lateran  council  of  1080,  that  a  bishop  or  abbot  receiving 
investiture  from  a  layman  should  not  be  reckoned  as  a  prel- 
ate.^ The  same  doctrine  had  been  maintained  by  all  his 
successors,  without  any  limitation  of  their  censures  to  the 
formality  of  the  ring  and  crosier.  But  Calixtus  II.  himself 
had  gone  much  further,  and  absolutely  prohibited  the  com- 
pelling ecclesiastics  to  render  any  service  to  laymen  on  ac- 
count of  their  benefices.'  It  is  evident  that  such  a  general 
immunity  from  feudal  obligations  for  an  order  who  possessed 
nearly  half  the  lands  in  Europe  struck  at  the  root  of  those  in- 
stitutions by  which  the  fabric  of  society  was  principally  held 
together.  This  complete  independency  had  been  the  aim  of 
Gregory's  disciples ;  and  by  yielding  to  the  continuance  of 
lay  investitures  in  any  shape  Calixtus  may,  in  this  point  of 

1  St.  Haro,  t.  !▼.  p.  1098;    Sohmldtf  between  tiiom  of  Impure  laymen,    p.  968. 

t.  iii.  p.  178.    The  latter  qaotee  the  Latin  The  name  expreeaions  are  nmd  by  others, 

irords.  and  are  leTelled  at  the  form  of  feadal 

s  St.  Mare.  t.  It.  p.  774.    A  bishop  of  horoo^,  which,  according  to  the  prin- 

Plaoentia  asserts  that  prelates  dishonored  clples  of  that  afce,  oaght  to  haye  been  aa 

their   order   by    patting   their    hands,  obnoxious  as  inrestiture. 

whkh  held  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  *  Id.  p.  1061, 1067. 
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view,  appear  to  have  relinquished  the  principal  object  of 
contention.^ 

The  emperors  were  not  the  only  sovereigns  whose  practice 
of  investiture  excited  the  hostility  of  Rome,  although  thcj 
sustained  the  principal  brunt  of  the  war.  A  similar  contest 
broke  out  under  the  pontificate  of  Paschal  II.  with  Henry  L 
of  England ;  for  the  circumstances  of  which,  as  tliey  contain 
nothing  peculiar,  I  refer  to  our  own  historians.  It  is  remark- 
able  tliat  it  ended  in  a  compromise  not  unlike  that  adjusted 
at  Worms;  the  king  renouncing  all  sorts  of  investitures, 
while  the  pope  consented  that  the  bishop  should  do  homage 
for  his  temporalities.  This  was  exactly  the  custom  of  France, 
where  an  investiture  by  the  ring  and  crosier  is  said  not  to 
have  prevailed ;  ^  and  it  answered  the  main  end  of  sovereigns 
by  keeping  up  the  feudal  dependency  of  ecclesiastical  estates. 
But  the  kings  of  Castile  were  more  fortunate  than  the  rest ; 
discreetly  yielding  to  the  pride  of  Rome,  they  obtained  what 
was  essential  to  their  own  authority,  and  have  always  pos- 
sessed, by  the  concession  of  Urban  II.,  an  absolute  privilege 


iRaoke  obserres  that  aooording  to 
the  concordat  of  Worms  predominant 
Influence  was  yielded  to  the  emperor  in 
Germany  and  to  the  pope  in  Italy;  an 
agreement,  howoTerf  which  was  not  ez- 
presBod  with  precision,  and  which  con- 
tained the  germ  of  fresh  disputes.  Hist, 
of  Keform .  i.  84.  Bat  even  if  this  victory 
should  be  assigned  to  Home  in  respect  of 
Germany,  It  does  not  seem  equally  dear 
as  to  England.  Linsard  says  of  the 
agreement  between  Heory  I.  and  Pas- 
chal II.,  —  *^  Upon  the  whole,  the  church 
gained  little  by  thb  compromise.  It 
might  check,  but  did  not  abolish,  the 
principal  abuse.  If  Heury  surrendered 
an  unnecessary  ceremony,  he  still  re- 
tained the  substance.  The  right  which 
he  assumed  of  nominating  bishops  and 
abbots  was  left  unimpaired.^'  EDst.  of 
Engl.  ii.  169.  But  if  this  nomloation  by 
the  crown  was  so  great  an  abuHo,  why 
did  the  popes  concede  it  to  Spain  and 
Vrance  ?  The  real  truth  is,  that  no  mode 
of  choosing  bishops  is  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable. But,  upon  the  whole, 
nomination  by  the  crown  Is  likely  to 
work  better  than  any  other,  even  for  the 
religioas  good  of  the  churoh.  As  a 
means  of  preec^ng  the  connection  of  the 
elergy  with  the  state,  it  is  almost  indis- 
pensable. 

Schmidt  obeenres,  as  to  Germany,  that 
Che  dispute  about  investitures  was  not 
tfhoUj  to  the  adTantage  of  the  churoh  j 


though  she  seemed  to  come  out  snoeess- 
ftilly,  yet  it  produced  a  tiatred  on  the 
part  of  the  laity,  and,  above  all,  a  deter- 
mination in  the  princes  and  nobility  to 
grant  no  more  lands  over  which  their 
suxerainty  was  to  be  disputed,  ill.  268. 
The  emperors  retained  a  good  deal  —  the 
regale,  or  possession  of  the  temporalitiea 
during  a  vacancy ;  the  prerogaUve,  on  a 
disputed  election,  of  investing  whichever 
candidate  they  pleased;  above  all,  per- 
haps, the  recognition  of  a  great  principle, 
that  the  church  was,  as  to  its  temporal 
estate,  the  sul^ect  of  the  civil  magistrate 
The  feudal  elejnent  of  society  was  so 
oppodte  to  the  ecclesiastical,  that  what- 
ever was  gained  by  the  former  was  so 
much  subtracted  firom  the  effloaey  of  the 
latter.  This  left  an  importance  to  the 
imperial  inveeUture  after  the  Callxtin 
concordat,  which  was  not  intended  pro- 
bably by  the  pope.  For  the  wordd,  as 
quoted  by  Schmidt  (iii.  801).  — Habeat 
imperatoria  dignitas  electum  liber  ,  con- 
secratum  canonic&,regaIiter  persceptrum 
rine4)retio  tamen  investire  solenniter— 
imply  nothing  more  than  a  formality. 
The  emperor  is.  as  it  were,  commanded 
to  invest  the  bishop  after  consecration. 
But  in  practice  the  emperors  always 
conferred  the  Investiture  before  oonse 
oration.    Schmidt,  iv.  168 

>IIistolre  dn  Droit  public  ecd^siae- 
tlque  Francois,  p.  201.  I, do  not  folly 
lefy  on  this  authori^. 
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of  nomination  to  bishoprics  in  their  dominions.^  An  early 
evidence  of  that  indifference  of  the  popes  towards  the  real 
Independence  of  national  churches  to  which  subsequent  ages 
were  to  lend  abundant  confirmation. 

When  the  emperors  had  surrendered  their  pretensions  to 
interfere  in  episcopal  elections,  the  primitive  mode  introdnction 
of  collecting  the  suffrages  of  clergy  and  laity  in  of  capitular 
conjunction,  or  at  least  of  the  clergy  with  the  **®°'***°'* 
laity's  assent  and  ratification,  ought  naturally  to  have  revived. 
But  in  the  twelfth  century  neither  the  people,  nor  even  the 
general  body  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  were  considered  as 
worthy  to  exercise  this  function.  It  soon  devolved  altogether 
upon  the  chapters  of  cathedral  churches.*  The  original  of 
these  may  be  traced  very  high.  In  the  earliest  ages  we  find 
a  college  of  presbytery  consisting  of  the  priests  and  deacons, 
assistants  as  a  council  of  advice,  or  even  a  kind  of  parliament, 
to  their  bishops.  Parochial  divisions,  and  fixed  ministers 
attached  to  them,  were  not  established  till  a  later  period. 
But  the  canons,  or  cathedral  clergy,  acquired  afterwards  a 
more  distinct  character.  They  were  subjected  by  degrees 
to  certain  strict  observances,  little  dififering,  in  fact,  from 
those  imposed  on  monastic  orders.  They  lived  at  a  common 
table,  they  slept  in  a  common  dormitory,  their  dress  and  diet 
were  regulated  by  peculiar  laws.  But  they  were  distin- 
guished from  monks  by  the  right  of  possessing  individual 
property,  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  enjoyment 
of  separate  prebends  or  benefices.  These  strict  regulations, 
chiefiy  imposed  by  Louis  the  Debonair,  went  into  disuse 
through  the  relaxation  of  discipline;  nor  were  they  ever 
effectually  restored.  Meantime  the  chapters  became  ex- 
tremely rich;  and  as  they  monopolized  the  privilege  of 
electing  bishops,  it  became  an  object  of  ambition  with  noble 

>  F.  Paul  on  Beneflees,  o.  24 ;  Znritaf  thoagh  perhaps  little  else  than  a  matter 
Analee  de  Araaon,  t.  It.  p.  805.  Fleury  of  form.  Innocent  11.  seems  to  have 
sajs  that  the  kings  of  Spikln  nominate  to  been  the  first  who  declared  that  whoever 
bishoprics  by  Tirtue  of  a  particnlarindul-  had  the  minority  of  the  chapter  in  bis 
genoe,  renewed  by  the  pope  for  the  lift  ftvor  should  be  deemed  duly  elected; 
of  each  prince.  Institutions  au  Droit,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  Otho  IV.  in 
1. 1,  p.  106.  the  capitulation  upon  his  accession.  Hist. 

>  Fra  Paolo  (Treatise  on  Benefices,  o.  des  AUemands,  t.  It.  p.  175.  Fleury 
24)  says  that  between  1122  and  ll45  thinks  that  chapters  had  not  an  exelusiTe 
It  became  a  rule  almost  eTerywhere  election  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
astablished  that  bishops  should  be  chos-  turr.  The  second  Lateran  council  in 
en  by  the  chapter.  Schmidt^  howerer,  1189  represses  their  attempts  to  engrois 
brings  a  few  instances  where  the  consent  it.  Institutions  au  Droit  £ccl6s.  t.  L 
ef  the  nobility  and  other  laics  is  ftzpressed.  p.  100. 
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families  to  obtain  canonries  for  their  younger  children,  as  the 
surest  road  to  ecclesiastical  honors  and  opulence.  Contrary, 
therefore,  to  the  general  policy  of  the  church,  persons  of 
inferior  birth  have  been  rigidly  excluded  from  these  founda- 
tions.^ 

The  object  of  Gregory  Vil.,  in  attempting  to  redress  those 
Oenerai  Hiorc  flagrant  abuses  which  for  two  centuries  had 
conduct  of  deformed  the  face  of  the  Latin  church,  is  not 
Gregciy  VH.  incapable,  perhaps,  of  vindication,  though  no  su^ 
ficient  apology  can  be  offered  for  the  means  he  employed. 
But  the  disinterested  love  of  reformation,  to  which  candor 
might  ascribe  the  contention  against  investitures,  is  belied  by 
the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  exhibiting  an  arrogance 
without  parallel,  and  an  ambition  that  grasped  at  universal 
and  unlimited  monarchy.  He  may  be  called  the  conmion 
enemy  of  all  sovereigns  whose  dignity  as  well  as  independence 
mortified  his  infatuated  pride.  Thus  we  find  him  menacing 
Philip  1.  of  France,  who  had  connived  at  the  pillage  of  some 
Italian  merchants  and  pilgrims,  not  only  with  an  interdict, 
but  a  sentence  of  deposition.^  Thus  too  he  asserts,  as  a 
known  historical  fact,  that  the  kingdom  of  Spain  had  formerly 
belonged,  by  special  right,  to  St.  Peter ;  and  by  virtue  of  this 
imprescriptible  claim  he  grants  to  a  certain  count  de  Bond 
all  territories  which  he  should  reconquer  from  the  Moors,  to 
be  held  in  fief  from  the  Holy  See  by  a  stipulated  rent,*  A 
similar  pretension  he  makes  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and 
bitterly  reproaches  its  sovereign,  Solomon,  who  had  done  hom- 
age to  the  emperor,  in  derogation  of  St  Peter,  his  legitimate 
lord.^     It  was  convenient  to  treat  this  apostle  as  a  great 

1  SeUpiidt,  t.  il.    p.  224,  478;    t.  lU.  Rocelo,  cc^^u  ftmam  apttdrofl  hand  ob- 

P.  281.    Kncyclop^e  art.  Chanoine.  V.  scuram  eme  pntamas,  terram  illam  ad 

baionBeneflees.e.  16.    Fleary,  Sow  Dis-  honorem  Sti.  Petri  ingredif  et  a  pagano- 

cours  Bur  THist.  Eccl^.  ram  manibos  eripere  cupiens,  haoc  eon- 

i  St.  Marc,  t.  iii.  p.  628;  Fleury,  EDst.  ceesionetn  ab  apostolicft  sede  obtinait,  ut 

Eeclte.  t.  xiii.  p.  281,  284.  partem  illam,  undo  paganoe  sao  studio 

s  The  language  he  employs  is  worth  et  ac^uncto  sibi  aliorum  anxilio  ezpellers 

QOtiDg  as  a  iipeeimea  of  his  style :  Non  poesit,  sub  conditiope  iuter  nos  &ctsB 

Ittfcere  ros  crwlimus,  regnum  HispanisB  pactioDls  ex  parte  Sti.  Petri  possideret. 

ab  antiqao  Juris  aancti   Petri  fuisse,  et  lAbb^,  CoDcilia,  t.  x.  p.  10.    Three  in- 

adhuc  licet  diu  a  poganls  sit  oocupatum.  stances  occur  in  the  Corps  Diplomatique 

lege  tamen  Justitise  non  eracuatft,  nulli  of  Dumont,  where  a  duke  of  Dalmatia 

mortalium,  sed  soli  apostolicss  sedi  ex  (t.  i.  p.  68),  a  count  of  Provence  (p.  58), 

sequo  pertinero.    Quod  enim  auctore  Deo  and  a  count  of  Barcelona  (ibid.),  put 

semel  in  proprietates  ecclesiarum  justd  thenuelres  under  the  feudal  superiority 

penrenerit,  manente  Eo,  ab  usn  quidem,  and   protection  of  Gregory  VII.     The 

Bed  ab  earum  Jure,  occaiiione  transeuntis  motive  was  sufficiently  obyfouB. 

temporis,  sine  legitiniSL  coneessione  dlvclli  *  St.  Maze,  t  iii  f  624,  674 ;  Schmidt 

son  poterit.    Itaque  comes  EtoIos  de  p.  78. 
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feudal  suzerain,  and  the  legal  principles  of  that  age  were 
dexterously  applied  to  rivet  more  forcibly  the  fetters  of 
superstition.^ 

While  temporal  sovereigns  were  opposing  so  inadequate  a 
resistance  to  a  system  of  usurpation  contrary  to  all  precedent 
and  to  the  common  principles  of  society,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  national  churches  should  persevere  in  opposing 
pretensions  for  which  several  ages  had  paved  the  way. 
Gregory  VIL  completed  the  destruction  of  their  liberties. 
The  principles  contained  in  the  decretals  of  Isidore,  hostile 
as  they  were  to  ecclesiastical  independence,  were  set  aside 
as  insufficient  to  establish  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Rome. 
By  a  constitution  of  Alexander  II.,  during  whose  pontificate 
Hildebrand  himself  was  deemed  the  effectual  pope,  no  bishop 
in  the  catholic  church  was  permitted  to  exercise  his  functions, 
until  he  had  received  the  confirmation  of  the  Holy  See :  ^  a 
provision  of  vast  importance,  through  which,  beyond  perhaps 
any  other  means.  Home  has  sustained,  and  still  sustains,  her 
temporal  influence,  as  well  as  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 
The  national  churches,  long  abridged  of  their  liberties  by 
gradual  encroachments,  now  found  themselves  subject  to  an 
undisguised  and  irresistible  de^otism.  Instead  of  affording 
protection  to  bishops  against  their  metropolitans,  under  an 
insidious  pretence  of  which  the  popes  of  the  ninth  century 
had  subverted  the  authority  of  the  latter,  it  became  the 
favorite  policy  of  their  successors  to  harass  all  prelates  with 
citations  to  Rome.'  Gregory  obliged  the  metropolitans  to 
attend  in  person  for  the  pallium.^  Bishops  were  summoned 
even  from  England  and  the  northern  kingdoms  to  receive 
the  commands  of  the  spiritual  monarch.  William  the  Con- 
queror having  made  a  difficulty  about  permitting  his  prelates 
to  obey  these  citations,  Gregory,  though  in  general  on  good 
terms  with  that  prince,  and  treating  him  with  a  deference 
which  marks  the  efiect  of  a  firm  character  in  repressing  the 
ebullitions  of  overbearing  pride,*  complains  of  this  as  a  per- 
secution unheard  of  among  pagans.^  The  great  quarrel 
between  archbishop  Anselm  and  his  two  sovereigns,  Wil\iam 

1  The  character  and  poUcj  of  Qngorrr  *  Id.  t.  It.  p.  170. 

yn.  are  well  dleoiufled  by  Schmidt,  t.  Ul.  •  St.  Maro,  p.  eSS^  788 ;  Schmidt,  t.  iXL 

p.  807.  p.  82. 

*  St.  Bfaro,  p.  460.  •  St.  Maro,  t.  It.  p.  761 :  OolUer, p.262 

•  Schmidt,  t.iU  p.  80, 822 
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Bufus  and  Henry  I.,  was  original! j  founded  upon  a  similar 
refusal  to  permit  his  departure  for  Rome. 

This  perpetual  control  exercised  by  the  popes  over  eccle- 
Anthority  siastical,  and  in  some  degree  over  temporal  afiairs, 
of  papal  was  maintained  by  means  of  their  legates,  at  once 
^*'**'  the  ambassadors  and  the  lieutenants  of  the  Holy 
See.  Previously  to  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  age  these 
had  been  sent  not  frequently  and  upon  special  occasions. 
The  legatine  or  vicarial  commission  had  generally  been  in- 
trusted to  some  eminent  metropolitan  of  the  nation  within 
which  it  was  to  be  exercised ;  as  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  perpetual  legate  in  England.  But  the  special 
commissioners,  or  legates  a  latere,  suspending  the  pope's  ordi- 
nary vicars,  took  upon  themselves  an  unbounded  authority 
over  the  national  churches,  holding  councils,  promulgating 
canons,  deposing  bishops,  and  issuing  interdicts  at  their  dis 
cretion.  They  lived  in  splendor  at  the  expense  of  the  bishops 
ot*  the  province.  This  was  the  more  galling  to  the  hierarchy, 
because  simple  deacons  were  often  invested  with  this  dignity, 
which  set  them  above  primates.  As  the  sovereigns  of  France 
and  England  acquired  more  courage,  they  considerably 
abridged  this  prerogative  of  the  Holy  See,  and  resisted  the 
entrance  of  any  legates  into  their  dominions  without  their 
consent.* 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  no  pontiff  thought  ol 
awaiting  the  confirmation  of  the  emperor,  as  in  earlier  ages, 
before  he  was  installed  in  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  pretended  that  the  emperor  was  himself  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  pope.  This  had  indeed  been  broached 
by  John  VHI.  two  hundred  years  before  Gregory.*  It  was 
still  a  doctrine  not  calculated  for  general  reception ;  but  the 
popes  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  which  the 
temporizing  policy,  the  negligence  or  bigotry  of  sovereigns 
threw  into  their  hands.      Lothaire  coming  to  receive  the 

1  I>eMarea,l.Tl.o.2B,80,81.   Schmidt,  these  words  Into  the  mouth  of  Jeiw 

t  U.  p.  496 ;  t.  Ui.  p.  812,  820.    Hint.  Christ,  aa  addieased  to  pope  Victor  II. 

fa  Droit  Public  Eccl.  Francois,  p.  250.  Ego   ciavee   totins   universalis  ecclesisB 

leurj,  4«w  Discours  snr  rUist.  JSocl^.  meas  tuis  manibus  tradidi,  et  super  earn 

a.  10.  te  mihi  yicarium  poeui,  quam   proprU 

<  Vide   supra.     Tt   appears    manifest  s»nguini5  effnsione  redemi.    Et  si  p*ttca 

that  the  scheme  of  temporal  sOTereignty  sunt  ista,  etiam  mooarchias  addidi :  im- 

was  onlj  suspended  by  the  diMrders  of  mo  sublato  rpgo  de  medio  totius  Rouuni 

the  Roman  See  in  the  tenth  centurj.  imperii    racantis     tibi     Jura     permLd 

Peter  Damian,  a  celebratetl  writer  of  the  Schmidt,  t.  iii.  p.  78- 
afi  of  Hildebrand,  aod  his  friend,  puts 
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imperial  crown  at  Rome,  this  circumstance  was  oommemo* 
rated  by  a  picture  iu  the  LateraiL  palace,  in  which,  and  in 
two  Latin  verses  subscribed,  he  was  represented  as  doing 
homage  to  the  pope.^  When  Frederic  Barbarossa  came 
upon  the  same  occasion,  he  omitted  to  hold  the^^j^j^^y^ 
stirrup  of  Adrian  lY.,  who,  in  his  turn,  refused  to 
give  him  the  usual  kiss  of  peace ;  nor  was  the  contest  ended  but 
bj  the  emperor's  acquiescence,  who  was  content  to  follow  the 
precedents  of  his  predecessors.  The  same  Adrian,  expostu- 
lating with  Frederic  upon  some  slight  grievance,  reminded 
him  of  the  imperial  crown  which  he  had  conferred,  and 
declared  his  willingness  to  bestow,  if  possible,  still  greater 
benefits.  But  the  phrase  employed  (majora  beneficia)  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  fief;  and  the  general  insolence  whidi 
pervaded  Adrian's  letter  confirming  this  interpretation,  a 
ferment  arose  among  the  Grerman  princes,  in  a  congress  of 
whom  this  letter  was  delivered.  "  From  whom  then,"  one 
of  the  legates  was  rash  enough  to  say,  ^  does  the  emperor  hold 
his  crown,  except  from  the  pope  ?  "  which  so  irritated  a  prince 
of  Wittebbach,  that  he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
cleaving  the  priest's  head  with  his  sabre.'  Adrian  IV.  was 
the  only  Englishman  that  ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair.  It 
might,  perhaps,  pass  for  a  favor  bestowed  on  his  natural 
sovereign,  when  he  granted  to  Henry  11.  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland ;  yet  the  language  of  this  donation,  wherein  he  as- 
serts all  islands  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  St  Peter, 
should  not  have  had  a  very  pleasing  sound  to  an  insular 
monarch* 

I  shall  not  wait  to  comment  on  the  support  given  to  Becket 
by  Alexander  III.,  which  must  be  familiar  to  the  innoowit  m. 
English  reader,  nor  on  his  speedy  canonization ;  a  a.d. 
reward  which  the  church  h'as  always  held  out  to  ^  ^^ 
its  most  active  friends,  and  which  may  be  compared  to  titles 
of  nobility  granted  by  a  temporal  sovereign.*  But  the  epoch 
when  the  spirit  of  papal  usurpation  was  most  strikingly  difl- 

1  Bex  ^tenit  ante  ftme,  Jiuuib  priiu  •  Mnratorl,  nbi  snpia.    Schmidt,  t  III. 

nrUe  honorae :  p.  888. 

Poet  homo  fit  papis,  eumit  qno  dente  •  The  flnt  instanoe  of  a  solemn  papal 

ooronam.  canonimtion  !«  that  of  St.  TJdalrie  bj 

Mnratorlf  Annali,  a.d.  1157.  John  XVI.  in  908.    However,  the  metro 

There  was  a  pretext  for  this  artHil  polltane  continued  to  meddle  with  thli 

Una.    Lothaire  had  reeelyed  the  estate  sort  of  apotheosis  till  the  pontificate  <rf 

of  Matilda  in  flef  from  the  pope,  with  Alexander  III.,  who  reserved  It,  as  • 

a  rarenlon  to  Henxy  the  Proud,  liis  son-  choice  prerogatiTe,  to  the  HoIt  See.  Art 

B-law.    Bohmldt,  p.  a48  deT^rifierleeBatee,  1. 1.  p.MTaiidSn). 
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plajed  was  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  In  each  of  the 
three  leading  objects  which  Rome  has  pursued,  independent 
sovereigntj,  supremacy  over  the  Christian  church,  control 
over  the  princes  of  the  earth,  it  was  the  fortune  of  this  pon- 
tiff to  conquer.  He  realized,  as  we  have  seen  in  another 
place,  that  fond  hope  of  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  a  do- 
minion over  Rome  and  the  central  parts  of  Italy.  During 
his  pontificate  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Latins ;  and 
however  he  might  seem  to  regret  a  diversion  of  the  crusaders, 
which  impeded  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  exulted 
in  the  obedience  of  the  new  patriarch  and  the  reunion  of  the 
Qreek  church.  Never,  perhaps,  either  before  or  since,  was 
the  great  eastern  schism  in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  healed ; 
even  the  kings  of  Bulgaria  and  of  Armenia  acknowledgeil 
the  supremacy  of  Innocent,  and  permitted  his  interference 
with  their  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

The  maxims  of  Gregory  YII.  were  now  matured  by  more 
Rif  Mtm-  ^^'^  ^  hundred  years,  and  the  right  of  trampling 
ordiaMj  upon  the  necks  of  kings  had  been  received,  at 
pr»  OM.  1^^^  among  churchmen,  as  an  inherent  attri- 
Imte  of  the  papacy.  '*  As  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  placed 
in  the  firmament "  (such  is  the  language  of  Innocent),  "  the 
greater  as  the  light  of  the  day,  and  the  lesser  of  the  night» 
thus  are  there  two  powers  in  the  church  —  the  pontifical, 
which,  as  having  the  charge  of  souls,  is  the  greater ;  and  the 
royal,  which  is  the  less,  and  to  which  the  bodies  of  men  only 
are  intrusted."  ^  Intoxicated  with  these  conceptions  (if  we 
may  apply  such  a  word  to  sticcess/ul  ambition),  he  thought 
no  quarrel  of  princes  beyond  the  sphei*e  of  his  jurisdiction. 
*^  Though  I  cannot  judge  of  the  right  to  a  Qefy**  said  Innocent 
to  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  *^  yet  it  is  my  province 
to  judge  where  sin  is  committed,  and  my  duty  to  prevent  all 
public  scandals."  Philip  Augustus,  who  had  at  that  time  the 
worse  in  his  war  with  Richard,  acquiesced  in  this  sophism ; 
the  latter  was  more  refractory  till  the  papal  legate  bc^an  to 
menace  him  with  the  rigor  of  the  church.^  But  the  king  of 
England,  as  well  as  h£  adversary,  condescended  to  obtain 

iVlftft  iDBOOtntU  Ttrtfi  hi  Mamtori,  pMcm  Tel   trcngM  eum  ref*  An^a 

BeiiptonM  Ranim  It«l.  t,  HI.  pan  I.  p.  448.  inltaram.    Rkshardiu  antam  rex  AncUa 

Tlila  Ltlh  !•  wrlttan  by  a  ooatompioniry.  ae  dllBeilam  oatandabat.    Sad  eum  idam 

Bi.  Marc,  t.  r.  p.  SSd.    Schmidt,  k.  ir.  huatos  d  etpii  rigorwm  ttdtsiatUemm  t»- 

p.  SS7.  Untan,  nniofl  doetasoooalUoaoqiiSaT't 

*  Phttippua  tax  Fmnoto  In  mana  ^na  Vita  InnooaatU  TWtii,  i.  SU.  past  L  p^ 

AaHfldapxoBlaltaaadmandalomipfliiaa  608. 
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temporary  ends  by  an  impolitic  submission  to  Rome.  We 
have  a  letter  from  Innocent  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  directing 
him,  on  piun  of  spiritual  censures,  to  restore  some  castles 
which  he  detained  from  Richard.^  And  the  latter  appears 
to  have  entertained  hopes  of  recovering  his  ransom  paid  to 
the  emperor  and  duke  of  Austria  through  the  pope's  inter* 
ference.'  By  such  blind  sacrifices  of  the  greater  to  the  less, 
of  the  future  to  the  present,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  played 
6jntinually  into  the  hands  of  their  subtle  enemy. 

Though  I  am  not  aware  that  any  pope  before  Innocent 
m.  had  thus  announced  himself  as  the  general  arbiter  of 
differences  and  conservator  of  the  peace  throughout  Christen- 
dom, yet  the  scheme  had  been  already  formed,  and  the  public 
mind  was  in  some  degree  prepared  to  admit  it  Grerohus,  a 
writer  who  lived  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  published  a 
theory  of  perpetual  pacification,  as  feasible  certainly  as  some 
that  have  been  planned  in  later  times.  All  disputes  among 
princes  were  to  be  referred  to  the  pope.  If  either  party  re« 
fused  to  obey  the  sentence  of  Rome,  he  was  to  be  excommu- 
nicated and  deposed.  Every  Christian  sovereign  was  to 
attack  the  refractory  delinquent  under  pain  of  a  similar 
forfeiture.*  A  project  of  this  nature  had  not  only  a  magnifi- 
cence flattering  to  the  ambition  of  the  churdi,  but  was 
calculated  to  impose  upon  benevolent  minds,  sickened  by  the 
cupidity  and  oppression  of  princes.  No  control  but  that  of 
religion  appeared  sufficient  to  restrain  the  abuses  of  society ; 
while  its  salutary  influence  had  already  been  displayed  both 
in  the  Truce  of  God,  which  put  the  first  check  on  the  custom 
of  private  war,  and  more  recently  in  the  protection  afforded 
to  crusaders  against  aU  aggression  during  the  continuance 
of  their  engagement  But  reasonings  from  the  excesses  of 
liberty  in  favor  of  arbitrary  government,  or  from  the  calami- 
ties of  national  wars  in  favor  of  universal  monarchy,  involve 
the  tacit  fallacy,  that  perfect,  or  at  least  superior,  wisdom  and 
virtue  will  be  found  in  the  restraining  power.  The  experi- 
ence of  Europe  was  not  such  as  to  authorize  so  candid  an 
expectation  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  See. 


1  Xnooouitli  Opeim  (Coloni*,  1574),  p.  nlsMe  from    pitoOB :  tbrntA 

194.  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  whfch  th*  aaka, 

<  Id.  p.  ISI.     Innoeent  Mtnally  wrote  *^  Hu  not  God  giimi  70a  tho  pow«r  to 

fOOM  letters  ft>r  this  purpose,  bat  with-  gorem  nations  and  kings?"    VeUj,Hiii 

•at  any  eOBct,  m«r  was  he  probablv  at  all  de  France,  t.  ill.  p.  883. 

•padtoas  about  it.  p.  lS9andl4l.  Nor  •  Sehmldt,  t.  It.  p.  28S 
ted  be  intvflired  to  proeoie  Blohard'f 
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There  were  certainly  some  instances,  where  the  tempond 
supremacy  of  Innocent  III.,  however  usurped,  may  appear  to 
have  been  exerted  beneficially.  He  directs  one  of  his  legates 
to  compel  the  observance  of  peace  between  the  kings  of  Cas- 
tile and  Portugal,  if  necessary,  by  excommunication  and 
mterdict^  He  enjoins  the  king  of  Aragon  to  restore  his 
coin,  which  he  had  lately  debased,  and  of  which  great  com- 
plaint had  aiisen  in  his  kingdom.'  Nor  do  I  question  his 
sincerity  in  these,  or  in  any  other  cases  of  interference  with 
civil  government  A  great  mind,  such  as  Innocent  III.  un- 
doubtedly possessed,  though  prone  to  sacrifice  every  other 
object  to  ambition,  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of 
social  order  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  But,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  correspondence  of  this  remarkable  person,  his 
foremost  gratification  was  the  display  of  unbounded  power. 
His  letters,  especially  to  ecclesiastics,  are  full  of  unprovoked 
rudeness.  As  impetuous  as  Gregory  YIL,  he  is  unwilling  to 
owe  anything  to  &vor ;  he  seems  to  anticipate  denial ;  heats 
himself  «into  anger  as  he  proceeds,  and,  where  he  commences 
with  solicitation,  seldom  concludes  without  a  menace.*  An 
extensive  learning  in  ecclesiastical  law,  a  dose  observation 
of  whatever  was  passing  in  the  world,  an  unwearied  diL'gence, 
sustained  his  fearless  ambition.^  With  such  a  temper,  and 
with  such  advantages,  he  was  formidable  beyond  all  his  pre- 
decessors, and  perhaps  beyond  all  his  successors.  On  every 
side  the  thunder  of  Rome  broke  over  the  heads  of  princes. 
A  certain  Swero  is  excommunicated  for  usurping  the  crown 
of  Norway.  A  legate,  in  passing  through  Hungary,  is  de- 
tained by  the  king :  Innocent  writes  in  tolerably  mild  terms 
to  this  potentate,  but  fails  not  to  intimate  that  he  might  be 
compelled  to  prevent  his  son's  accession  to  the  throne.  The 
king  of  Leon  had  married  his  cousin,  a  princess  of  Castile. 

1  Innocent.  Operai  p.  140.  now  nftued  to  aocapt  It ;  and  directs  them 

*  p.  878.  to  inqalra  into  the  fltctg,  and,  if  they 

*  p.  81.  78, 76,  fro.  kc.  proTe  truly  stated*  to  compel  the  creditor 

*  The  following  instance  may  illustrate  by  spiritual  censures  to  restore  the  prem- 
Um  character  of  this  pope,  and  his  spirit  Ises,  reckoning  their  rent  during  the  tioM 
of  goreralng  the  whole  world,  as  much  as  of  his  mortgage  as  part  of  the  debt,  and 
those  of  a  more  public  nature.  He  writes  to  recdve  the  remainder.  Id.  1. 11.  p.  17. 
to  the  chapter  of  Pisa  that  one  Rubens,  It  must  be  admitted  that  Innocent  III. 
a  eitlien  orthat  place,  had  complained  to  discouraged  in  general  those  Tezatioaf 
him,  that,  haring  mortgaged  a  house  and  and  dilatory  appeals  firom  inftrior  ecda- 
garden  for  two  hundred  and  flftv-two  slastical  tribunals  to  the  court  of  Roms^ 
pounds,  on  condition  that  he  might  re-  which  had  gained  ground  before  his  time, 
deem  it  before  a  fixed  day,  within  which  and  espeeiuly  in  tiie  pontlfloate  of  Alsat* 
tbne  he  had  been  unaTOldably  preTonted  ander  ul. 

nislng  tha  mooiqr,  the  oraditor  bad 
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Innocent  subjects  the  kingdom  to  an  interdict  When  the 
clergy  of  Leon  petition  him  to  remove  it,  because,  when  thej 
ceased  to  perform  their  functions,  the  laitj  paid  no  tithes,  and 
listened  to  heretical  teachers  when  orthodox  mouths  were 
mute,  he  consented  that  divine  service  with  closed  doors,  but 
not  the  rites  of  burial,  might  be  perforn\ed.^  The  king  at 
length  gave  way,  and  sent  back  his  wife.  But  a  more  illus- 
trious victory  of  the  same  kind  was  obtained  over  Philip 
Augustus,  who,  having  repudiated  Isemburga  of  Denmark, 
had  contracted  another  marriage.  The  conduct  of  the  king, 
though  not  without  the  usual  excuse  of  those  times,  nearness  of 
blood,  was  justly  condenmed ;  and  Innocent  did  not  hesitate 
to  visit  his  sins  upon  the  people  by  a  general  interdict 
This,  after  a  short  demur  from  some  bishops,  was  enforced 
throughout  France ;  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and  the  living 
were  cut  off  from  the  offices  of  religion,  till  Philip,  thus  sub- 
dued, took  back  his  divorced  wife.  The  submission  of  such 
a  prince,  not  feebly  superstitious,  like  his  predecessor  Robert^ 
nor  vexed  with  seditions,  like  the  emperor  Henry  lY.,  but 
brave,  firm,  and  victorious,  is  perhaps  the  proudest  trophy  in 
the  scutcheon  of  Rome.  Compared  with  this,  the  subse- 
quent triumph  of  Innocent  over  our  pusillanimous  John 
seems  cheaply  gained,  though  the  surrender  of  a  powerful 
kin^om  into  the  vassalage  of  the  pope  may  strike  us  as  a 
proof  of  stupendous  baseness  on  one  side,  and  audacity  on 
the  other.*  Yet,  under  this  very  pontificate,  it  was  not  un- 
paralleled. Peter  II.,  king  of  Aragon,  received  at  Rome  the 
belt  of  knighthood  and  the  royal  crown  from  the  hands  of  In- 
nocent III. ;  he  took  an  oath  of  perpetual  fealty  and  obedi- 
ence to  him  and  his  successors ;  he  surrendered  his  kingdom, 
and  accepted  it  again  to  be  held  by  an  annual  tribute,  in  re- 
turn for  the  protection  of  the  Apostolic  See.'  This  strange 
conversion  of  kingdoms  into  spiritual  fiefs  was  intended  as 
the  price  of  security  from  ambitious  neighbors,  and  may  be 

1  Innoemit.  Open,  t.  H.  p.  411.    Vlte  tlM  ptriiainvDt  uouiimoiiflly  doeland 

Innooont  m.  that  John  had  no  right  to  ral^t  Um 

*Tho  ftlpniatad  aannal  pajmont  of  kingdom  to  a  inporior  without  thdr  eon- 

1000  marks  was  widom  made  by  tho  kings  sent ;  which  put  an  end  ftn«T«r  to  tho  i^ 

of  England :  bat  one  Is  almost  ashamed  plications.    Pxynne's  Constitations,  -ru. 

Chat  it  shoald  sTer  have  been  so.    Henry  UI. 

m.  paid  it  ooeasionally  when  he  had  any  •  Zarita,  Anales  de  Aragon.  1. 1,  f  9L 

olijeet  to  attain,  and  even  Edward  I.  for  This  was  not  forgotten  towards  the  latter 

some  yean ;  the  latest  payment  on  record  part  of  the  same  oentnijf  when  Peter  HL 


is  in  uie  ssTenteenth  of  his  reign.  After  was  engaged  in  the  SloUiaii  war,  aod 
a  toog  dlsoontinaance,  it  was  demanded  serred  as  a  pratenoe  for  the  pope'ft  mb> 
tai  the  fortieth  of  Edward  in.  (1866),  but    tenoe  of  deprivation. 
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deemed  analogous  to  the  change  of  alodial  into  feudal,  or 
more  strictly,  to  that  of  laj  into  ecclesiastical  tenure,  which 
was  frequent  during  the  turbulence  of  the  darker  ages. 

I  have  mentioned  already  that  among  the  new  pretensions 
advanced  bj  the  Roman  See  was  that  of  confirming  the  elec- 
tion of  an  emperor.  It  had  however  been  asserted  rather 
incidentally  than  in  a  peremptory  manner.  But  the  doubtful 
elections  of  Philip  and  Otho  after  the  death  of  Henry  VL 
gave  Innocent  III.  an  opportunity  of  maintaining  more  posi- 
tively this  pretended  right  In  a  decretal  epistle  addressed 
to  the  duke  of  Zahringen,  the  object  6£  wbich  is  to  direct 
him  to  transfer  his  allegiance  from  Philip  to  the  other  com- 
petitor, Innocent,  after  stating  the  mode  in  which  a  regular 
election  ought  to  be  made,  declares  the  pope's  immediate 
authority  to  examine,  confirm,  anoint,  crown,  and  consecrate 
the  elect  emperor,  provided  he  shall  be  worthy ;  or  to  reject 
him  if  rendered  unfit  by  great  crimes,  such  as  sacrilege, 
heresy,  perjury,  or  persecution  of  the  church ;  in  default  of 
election,  to  supply  the  vacancy ;  or,  in  the  event  of  equal  suf- 
frages, to  bestow  the  empire  upon  any  person  at  his  discre- 
tion.^ The  princes  of  Germany  were  not  much  influenced 
by  this  hardy  assumption,  which  manifests  the  temper  of  In- 
nocent IIL  and  of  his  court,  rather  than  their  power.  But 
Otho  IV.  at  his  coronation  by  the  pope  signed  a  capitulation, 
which  cut  off  several  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  emperors, 
even  since  the  concordat  of  Calixtus,  in  respect  of  episcopal 
elections  and  investitures.' 

1  Deeralnl.  1.  i.  tit.  6,  o.  84,  eomiiioiily  pcijvnu,  t«1  9nn\MHm  pCTMontor.     H 

died  Venenbilem.    The  rubric  or  synop-  elaotorlbiu  nolentibiu  eligere,  papa  rap- 

■li  of  this  epifltle  aiwrti  the  pop«*i  right  plat.  St  data  paritata,  voeum  e^gentlam, 

•laetom  Imperatortm  axaminare,  appro-  nee  aoeedente  majore  eonoordJl,  papa  po- 

bareet  iaungere,  oooMcrare  et  eoronare,  teet  gratifloari  oui  rolt.    The  epietle  it 
■1  eet  dignuB :  toI  rqfioere  d  eat  indigniu,  -  self  li,  If  poeslble,  mom  ■troDglj  aspraes 

nt  quia  nenkgoa,  ezoommnnieatui,  ty-  ed. 

mimiu,  fl^tung  at  hJMvtiea>,  paganoa,  •  Sohmldt,  t.  It.  p.  US,  ITi. 


KND   OF  THS  FOIST  YOLUXS. 
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